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Meeting  ^ parliament — Siaie  of  the  Continent — France  -« 
Spain  —  Portugal — Italy —  Turkey —  Germam — Smt-- 
zerUmd  — -  HoUand — Russia —  Prussia. — Parliamentary 
discussions  on  the  preliminary  treaty  —  on  the  convention 
with  the  northern  posoers.  —  Measures  adopted  for  the 

'    security  i^  the  country. 

'pHE  king,  having  called  together  the  parliament  chap. 

on  the  29th  of  October,  announced,  in  his  ^^^ 
speech  from  the  throne,  that  the  important  riego*  i^oi. 
ciations  in  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  close  of  JS^MMntf 
the  former  session,  had  been  In-ought  to  a  favour- 
able conclusion.  The  differences  with  the  northern 
powers  had  been  adjusted  b^  a  convention  with 
the  emperor  of  Russia^  to  which  the  kings  of  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  had  expressed  their  readiness  to 
accede.  By  this  convention  the  essential  rights  for 
which  Great  Britain  had  contended  were  secured  ; 
and  provision  was  made  that  the  exercise  of  them 
sboiud  be  attended  with  as  little  molestation  as 
possible  to  the  subjects  of  the  contending  parties* 
CTeliminaries  of  peace  had  also  been  ratified 
between  his  majesty  and  the  French  republic,  and 
he  trusted  that  this  arrangement,  while  it  mani- 
fissted  the  justice  and  moderation  of  his  views^ 
VOL.  VI.  B  would 
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CHAP,  would  be  found  conducive  to  the  substantial  interests 
"^'  ■  of  this  country,  and  honourable   to    the   British 
^^*-      character.    After  expressing  his  heartfelt  gratitude 
to  Divine  Providence  for  the  blessing  of  a  plentiful 
harvest,  and  applauding  the  temper  and  fortitude 
manifested  by  the  nation,  under  a  complication  of 
difficulties,  he  acknowledged  in  the  warmest  terms 
the  eminent  services  performed  by  the  navy  and 
army,  particularly  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Egypt.  The  conclusion  of  this  speech  deserves 
to  be  recorded ;  because,  while  it  does  honour  to 
the  paternal  feelings  of  the  sovereign,  it  contains 
the  avowal  of  a  sacred  principle,  which  no  monarch 
of  Great  Britain,  worthy  of  the  title,  can  willingly 
consent  to  abandon.    "  It  is  my  first  wish  and  most 
fervent  prayer,  that  my  people  may  experience  the 
reward  they  have  so  well  merited,  in  a  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  blessings  of  peace,  in  a  progressive 
increase  of   the  national  commerce,  credit,    and 
resources,    and   above    all,    in    the    undisturbed 
possession  of  their    religion,    laws,   and  liberties, 
under  the  safe-guard  and  protection  of  that  consti- 
tution which  it  has  been  tne  great  object  of  all  our 
eiforts  to  preserve,  and  which  it  is  our  most  sacred 
du^  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  our  descendants.'' 

The  addresses  were  voted  in  both  houses  without 
a  division ;  but  in  the  commons  some  animadver- 
sions were  made,  that  portended  considerable  discus- 
sion on  the  preliminary  treaty;  copies  of  which,  and 
of  the  convention  with  Russia,  were  presented  on 
the  following  day.  The  debates  which  then  took 
place,  related  not  merely  to  the  treaty  itself,  but 
to  other  compacts  negociated  between  France  and 
AfikMof  the  continental  powers,  by  which  she  had  been 
*^'**^'  aad  was  still  seeking  to  consolidate  the  prepon- 
derating dominion  which  her  arms  had  acquired. 
It  may  be  useful,  though  not  very  gratifying,  briefly 
to  consider  these  transactions,  because  they  greatly 

affect 
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aflfect    the    momentous  question   that    was    now  chap. 
a^tated  in  the  councils  of  Great  Britain.  ^^^'  . 

■   Ok  the  21st  of  March,  a  secret  treaty  was  signed      ^®°^- 
at  Madrid  by  Godoy,  Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  ^""^J^ 
Lucien  Buonaparte,  in  which  the  king  of  Spain  Fmnce  and 
engaged  that  tne  reigning  duke  of  Parma  should  ^p"^"' 
renounce  his  duchy  and  dl  its  dependencies  in  fa- 
vour of  the  French  republic.     The  grand  duchy 
of  Tuscany,  ^hich  the  grand  duke  had  renounced, 
and  of  wmch  the  cession  to  France  had  been  gua- 
ranteed by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  was  to  be 
given  to  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  as  an  in- 
demnification for  the  territories  ceded  by  the  in- 
fant, his  father,  and  in  fulfilment  of  another  treaty 
concluded  between  Spain  and  the  French  republic, 
ceding  to  the  latter  power  the  possession  of  Louis-  Louiiiaim 
iana.      The  prince  of  Parma  was  to  be  acknow-  g^^  ^l 
ledged  sovereign  of  all  the  territories  of  the  grand  France- 
duchy,  excepting  part  of  the  isle  of  Elba,  to  be 
retained  by  France ;  and  he  was  to  receive  as  an 
indemnity  the  country  of  Piombino,    which  be- 
longed to  the  king  of  N^les.     In  July,  the  prince,  Prfnct  of 
protected  by  a  body  of  French  troops,  commanded  ^^J^ 
by  general  Murat,  took  possession  of  his   domi-  wng  of 
nions,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Etruria ;  ^^"^"^ 
and  Europe  beheld  the  singular  spectacle  of  a 
Bourbon  prince  elevated  to  a  throne  under  the 
auspices  of  the  French    republic.      This  vassal 
sovereignty  was  purchased  by  the  cession  of  Parma, 
Elba,  and  Louisiana. 

Meantime  the  court  of  Madrid,  having,  at  the 
instigation  of  France,  declared  war  against  Portu- 
gal, a  Spanish  army  under   Godoy  entered  that 
country,  and  soon  reduced  all  the  strong  places  in 
the  province  of  Alentejo.    On  the  6th  of  June  Treaty  be- 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  Badajoz,  by  l|^p^^ 
which  the  fortress  and  district  of  Olivenza  were  tugio. 
ceded  to  Spain,  and  the  ports  of  Portugal  were 
dosed  against  the  English.     The  French  govem- 
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CHAP,  ment  refused  to  concur  in  this  treaty*  under  the 
^  pretext  that  Spain  was  bound  not  to  make  peace 
1801.  ^ith  Portugal,  unless  certain  places  in  that  country 
were  allowed  to  be  garrisoned  by  France  until  a 
general  peace..  A  division  pf  French  troops  ad- 
vanced from  Salamanca^  and  laid  siege  to  Almeida. 
The  Portuguese  were  encpMiraged  to  a  bi^ave  resist- 
ance by  pecuniary  succours  froQi  their  ancient  aUy^ 
and  an  expedition  was  sent  from  England  to.  protect 
the  island  of  Madeira  ^  but  they  at  length  found  it 
necessary  to  negociate.  On  the  99th  ofSeptember» 
only  two  days  before  the  signature  of  preHminaries 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  latter 
power  exacted  from  Portugal  a  treaty  by  which 
«,  v*«^  -«  ^^^  agreed  to  shut  her  ports  against  Engliw  vessels. 
^m  "^  both  of  war  and  trade,  and  open  them  to  those  of 
^^^^  France,  as  well  as  to  consent  to  a  reduction  of  her 
limits  in  South  America,  for  the  extension  of  the 
French  territory  in  Guiana. 
^ffMTBof  On  the  side  of  Italy,  the  ppwer  aud  iqfluenoe 
iniu^.  of  the  French  were  predominaut.  They  claimed 
the  Qierit  of  having  exercised  great  forbearance 
te>yard  the  l^ing  of  Naples,  in  demanding  only  the 
pcMTb  of  Qtranto  as  necessary  to  their  designs  in 
the  ea^t,  since  Malta  had  been  occupied  by  the 
British.  To  the  states  of  the  pope  they  paid  a 
dutiful  regard,  by  leaving  them  in  all  their  inte- 
grity, maintaining  ofiky  a  garri^n  in  Anoooa.  to 
preserve  the  communication  with  their  aro^y  of  the 
south.  The  Cisalpine  and  ligurian  republK^t 
whose  independence  had  been  guaranteed  at  Lune- 
vUle,  were  preparing  to  ensure  it,  by  imploring 
Buonaparte  to  unite  the  office  of  president  ov«r 
thepi,  with  his  more  s^icred  functions:  as  ^rsi^ 
CQpsul  of  France.  Lucca  was  occupied  in  depre- 
ca;tin£  his^  vengeance,  by  re-organi^mg  her  in^ti*- 
tut^ons  on  the  approved  republican  model ;  apd 
four  thousand  Frenchmen  were  to  keep  Leghom^ 
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for  the  king  of  Tuseany,  until  his  majesty  should  chap. 
or^nise  a  natioh^  army.  ■^.^^y*. . 

The  pacification  of  France  with  the  Pbrte  exhi-     ««>i- 
bited  an  ingenious  specimen  of  diplomacy;   Od  the  ^*~*  ^^ 


9th  of  October^  two  days  after  the  tatmCatibn  of  »«»« and 
prdiminariieli  with  Great  Britain  by  Buonaparte^  a  ^  ^^*** 
treaty  was  executed  at  Paris,  between  the  minister 
for  ^ei^  afiairs,  and  a  Turkish  agent,  named 
Esseyd  Ali^  who  on  this  occasion  was  prompted  td 
assume  the,  functions  of  ambassador,  by  which 
treaty  the  French  consented  to  evacuate  Egypt, 
(havmg  been  already  expelled  by  the  English,) 
and  to  acknowledge  the  Seven  lislands,  under  a  sti- 
pulation that  the  treaties  before  the  wat*  should  be 
renewed  in  full  fotce,  and  that  France  should  enjoy 
throughout  Turkey,  her  former  rights  of  commerce 
and  navigatioh^  in  common  with  me  most  favoured 
nations.  In  this  treaty  the.  Porte  wad  to  acknow- 
ledge the  guaranty  of  the  French  republic  as  well 
as  mat  of  Kussia,  for  the  Ionian  Islands ;  and  Eng- 
land was  not  even  mentioned.  It  has  been  ob- 
served, that  extraordinary  means  were  used  to  ketp 
from  the  Tiurkish  agent  and  his  suite  all  intelli- 
gence of  recent  events,  in  order  that  France  thight 
assume  the  credit  of  having  ititrodUced  into  the 
prdiminaries  with  Great  Britain,  the  fifth  article, 
which  stipulated  that  Egypt  shall  be  restored  to  the 
sublime  Forte,  whose  territories  and  possessions 
shall  be  preserved  entire,  such  as  they  existed  be- 
ibre  the  war. 

In  Germany  the  ascendancy  of  France,  and  the  J^^T 
consequent  depression  of  the  house  of  Austria  were  in  oer-^ 
particularly  manifested.     By  the  treaty  of  Lune-  ""^^ 
ville  the  republic  had  acquired  in  full  sovereignty 
the  countiy  and  domains  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhme  from  the  frontier  of  Switzerland  to 
that  of  Holland,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
empire ;  and  by  another  article  m  the  same  treaty, 
the  princes  wd  states  who  had  sustained  losses  by 
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CHAP,  this  cession,  were  to  receive  indemnities  taken  from 

-^^^'  from  the  whole  of  the  empire,  according  to  arrange- 
isoi.  ments  to  be  determined  in  a  diet  held  at  Aatisbon. 
In  the  discussions  which  took  place  there  the 
French  government  professed  to  take  no  immediate 
concern ;  but  in  reality  they  exerted  their  influence 
to  benefit  those  members  of  the  Germanic  body 
who  were  devoted  to  their  interests,  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  were  hostile  j  and  they  were  particu- 
larly disposed  to  favour  Bavaria.  Unhappily  the 
jealousy  of  Prussia  against  Austria  afibrded  them 
the  means  of  fomenting  those  divisions  which  they 
deemed  necessary  for  maintaining  what  was  termed 
a  just  equilibrium  in  Germany.  By  their  treaty 
with  Russia,  concluded  a  week  after  that  with 
England,  they  sought  to  repair  those  disappoint- 
ments  which  they  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Paul,  and  to  lead  his  youthful  successor 
into  a  concurrence  with  Prussia,  for  the  further- 
ance of  their  future  schemes  of  policy. 

In  Swiuef-  Switzerland,  distracted  by  dissensions  between 
the  Helvetic  government,  which  was  entirely  in 
the  French  interests,  and  the  democratic  states> 
who  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  laws 
and  constitution,  was  but  too  likely  to  yield  to 
those  dictates  which  under  the  semblance  of  me- 
diation, Buonaparte  might  prescribe  to  her. 

In  Hot  The  Dutch,  in  obedience  to  the  intimations  of 

,vihe  French  cabinet,  had  accepted  a  new  constitu- 
.'  ^on,  evidently  framed  on  the  same  revolutionary 
ipodel  which  had  served  for  so  many  others,  but 
more  eflFectually  calculated  than  them  all,  to  defeat 
,  its  avowed  objects,  liberty  and  equality.  At  the 
solicitation  of  the  Batavian  government  the  first 
consul  consented  to  reduce  the  protecting  force 
stationed  in  their  territory  from  twenty-three  thou- 
sand to  ten  thousand  men. 

,Whh.e.  pursuing  their  schemes  of  aggrandize- 
ment in  Europe,  the  French  were  intent  on  acquir- 
..  . '  ing 
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ing  the  ascendancy  in  the  western  world.     A  pow-  c  h  a  p. 
erful  armament  was  in  preparation,  for  the  avowed     ^^^* 
purpose  of  subduing  the  revolted  colony  of  St.  Do-      ^^o^- 
mingOy  but  there  was  little  doubt  that  its  ulterior  views  or 
objects  were  the  occupation  of  the  ceded  territory  J2j^„ 
of  Louisiana  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  ti^  w J? 
a  power  in  the  West  Indies  which  might  at  a  future  ^^^ 
period  enable  them  to  give  the  law  in  that  quarter, 
both  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Such  was  the  sjrstem  of  policy  pursued  by  France 
after  her  splendid  career  of  conquest ;  and  such 
was  the  imposing  attitude  in  which  she  stood,  while 
extending  the  hand  of  amity  to  Great  Britain.  She 
had  reduced  Spain  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary 
ally ;  she  had  enthralled  Italy ;  she  had  cajoled  the 
Ottoman  Porte ;  she  had  discomfited  and  humbled 
Austria ;  she  had  disorganized  the  Germanic  body ; 
she  had  overawed  Prussia;  she  had  conciliated 
Russia ;  she  had  planted  around  her  frontier  a  van- 
guard of  dependent  republics,  oyer  which  she  held 
unlimited  control ;  and  which,  as  they  were  her  tri- 
butaries in  peace,  must  become  her,  auxiliaries  in 
war.  An4  finally,  she  had  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  of  which  the  basis,  in  regard  to  her- 
iself  and  her  sdlies,  was  the  uti possidetis,  and  in  regard 
to  her  rival,  with  few  exceptions,  the  status  quo  ante 
beUum.  In  the  parliamentary  discussions  which  Dei»«« 
took  place  on  this  treaty,  the  number  of  those  who  umiiMiV' 
disapproved  it,  was  necessarily  very  small,  in  com*  *«^* 
parison  with  tiie  majority,  consisting  of  three  dis- 
tinct parties  in  the  state,  who  stood  pledged  to  de- 
fend it.  These  were,  the  adherents  of  ministry ;  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  the  whigs,  who,  under  their 
leader,  Mr.  Fox,  had  uniformly  contended  against 
the  policy  of  the  late  adminstration,  Yet  the  ar- 
guments of  the  small  phalanx  who  were  now  stig- 
matized  as  the  war-party  were  of  suflScient  force  to 
shi^e  the  confidence  of  those  who,  participating  in 
the  sanguine  exultation  of  the  people  on  their  rc- 
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CHAP.  lease  from  the  burthen  of  protracted  and  expensive 
^^^'     hostilities^  predicted  that  the  peace  woula  be  as 
'^^     permanent  as  it  was  honourable.    In  the  house  of 
peers.  Lord  Grenville  censured  the  terms  of  the 
oij^eHouk  treaty   as  disadvantageous  to  the  comitiy,  and 
frauffht  with  national  humiliation.     He  drew  a  pa« 
rallel  between  the  two  contracting  parties,  and  af  ler 
appreciating  the  acquisitionsof France,  observed  that 
on  our  side  wehad  to  boast  successes  no  less  brilliant 
and  striking.    We  had  multiplied  our  colonies,  and 
our  navy  rode  invincible.  We  had  captured  Malta; 
we  had  occupied  Minorca,  and  shut  up  the  Medi- 
terranean against  the  navies  of  France  and  Spain* 
In  the  East  Indies  we  had  every  thing  except  B»- 
tavia ;  and  that  possession  would  nave  been  ours,  but 
it  was  not  worth  the  cost  of  an  expedition.  We  had 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  if  not  the  only,  at  least 
an  important  key  to  tne  East.    We  possessed  the 
most  desirable  of  the  West  India  islands,  and  on 
the  continent  of  South  America,  the  valuable  settle- 
ments of  Surinam  and  Demerara«    If  colonial  ac<- 
auisitions  were  not  the  main  objects  of  the  war,  yet 
tiey  were  highly  essential,  as  they  enabled  us  to 
cripple  the  maritime  stren^h  of  the  enemy  by  con- 
tracting her  commerce.    These  possessions  should 
have  been  held  as  pledges  of  indemnity,  and  stiU 
more,  as  pledges  of  security;  and  if  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  could  not  have  been  restored  to 
its  former  state,  they  ought  to  have  been  retained 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  France.    In 
the  West  luoies  we  had  ceded  all  our  conquests 
except  Trinidad;  and  for  this  we  had  given  in 
exchange  the  valuable  island  of  Martiniq[ue.     In 
the    IV^diterranean,   where    we  possessed   every 
thing ;  we  had  given  up  all  except  (xibraltar.    Malta 
we  had  surrendered,  and  had  reserved  its  future 
protection  for  subsequent  discussion:  yet  no  ar- 
rangement respecting  that  island  could  replace  us 
in  the  situation  in  which  we  stood  before  Uie  war. 

As 
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As  the  treaty  did  not  specify  who  the  protecting  c  h  a  p. 
power  was  to  be,  it  would  be  indecorous  in  hiin  to  ■^^^' 
say  more  upon  that  subject ;  but  in  sxiy  contest  i^^* 
with  that  power,  he  would  hold  this  important  for« 
tress  as  a  pledge  for  our  acquiescence  in  any  de« 
miands  which  might  be  made.  Having  noticed 
the  unsatisfactory  guaranty  for  Portugal,  and 
the  omission  of  an  effectual  stipulation  for 
Naples,  he  observed,  that  if  we  had  n^ociated  on 
a  looting  of  equality,  he  saw  no  reciprocity; 
all  the  sacrifices  were  made  on  our  part,  and  none 
on  that  of  the  other  contracting  parties.  If  the 
peace  wa3  not  a  measure  of  necessity,  was  it  one 
of  security?  Were  the  disadvantages  of  |^the  war 
more  than  the  advantages  of  peace  ?  He  could  not 
think  so ;  in  his  opinion  our  danger  was  greater 
than  ever.  He  would  not  suppose  the  threat  of 
invasion  to  influence  it ;  but  u  it  did,  that  threat 
would  be  repeated  whenever  the  enemy  had  a  point 
to  carry.  By  the  peace  we  had  removed  every  se- 
cnri^  which  we  before  possessed.  Malta,  Minorca, 
the  (Jape  of  Good  Hope,  Cochin,  all  were  surren- 
dered ;  and  our  only  security  was  the  word  of  the 
government  of  France. 

To  these  objections,  the  reply  <hi  the  part  of  Defence  of 
ministers  was,  that  the  war  had  been  carried  on  ^^  ''*^' 
until  it  was  hopeless  to  proceed.  We  had  entered 
into  the  contest  to  guard  the  country  against  prin« 
ciples  which  had  been  designedly  propa^ted  for 
thepui^ose  of  overturning  tiie  constitution;  and 
we  had  been  successful ;  because  those  principles 
no  longer  existed  to  any  extent  that  could  be  at- 
tended with  danger.  The  aim  of  ministers  had 
been  to  render  the  peace,  if  not  very  hcmourable, 
at  least  secure  and  lasting }  and  their  predecessors 
had  often  declared  that  they  had  no  other  object 
in  view.  With  respect  to  the  cession  of  Malta,  it 
could  not  endanger  our  security  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean^  since  the  isle  was  to  be  placed  under  the 
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CHAP,  guaranty  of  a  third  power  -,  and  there  was  no  use 
^^^'     in  maintaining  a  naval  station  there,  if  we  could 
^^**     not  command  the  commerce  of  that  sea.     In  ad- 
verting to  the  West  Indies,  it  was  urged,  that  go- 
vernment would  have  retained  Martinique  in  pre- 
ference to  Trinidad,  had  it  been  in  their  power ; 
but  as  that  object  was  unattainable,  was  it  neces- 
sary to  recur  to  the  alternative  of  spending  thirty 
millions  more,  that  ministers  might  be  able  to  ask 
themselves,  that  day  twelve-months,  how  ^lany  more 
years  were  to  pass  away  before  peace  could  be 
made  ?    On  what  terms,  it  was  asked,  would  the 
opponents  of  the  treaty  consent  to  a  peaoe  ?    The 
restoration  of  the  ancient  monarchy  of  France  was 
doubtless  a  desirable  object;  but  if  the  existing 
government  of  that  country  was  an  evil,  how  was 
it  to  be  removed  ?     It  could  not  be  done  without 
a  great  coalition  of  the  European   powers;  and 
when  such  a  combination  did  exist,  it  was  able  to 
effect  nothing.     On  the  other  hand,  to  have  in- 
sisted on  carrying  on  the  war  until  France  should 
be  reduced  within  her  ancient  limits,  would  have 
been  on  the  part  of  ministers  a  criminal  waste  of 
blood  and  treasure.     The  present  peace  might  not 
be  glorious,  but  it  was  a  peace  which  would  secure 
the  substantial  interests  of  the  country. 
ArguiDCDtft      In  the  house  of  commons  lord  Hawkesbury  pur- 
H^wkw-     ®"^^  ^  similar  line  of  argument,  and  in  defending 
buiy.         the  peace,  urged  three  main  considerations,  the 
time,  the  tone,  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty.     We 
had  negociated  at  a  period  when  our  triumphs 
were  complete,  and  when  it  was  becoming  in  the 
spirit  and   magnanimity  of  the  government  and 
people  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  peace.     We  had 
maintained  a  dignified  and  independent  tone,  and 
had  successfully  resisted  every  idea  of  humiliation, 
both  with  respect  to  ourselves  and  our  friends. 
As  to  the  terms,  it  would  be  found,  that  toward 
our  allies  we   had  maintained  the  characteristic 

good 
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good  faith  of  the  country.  We  had  generously  chap. 
released  powers  in  connection  with  us  from  their  ^^^' 
engagements,  when  they  were  exposed  to  danger,  i^oi. 
To  Portugal  every  assistance  had  been  given  con- 
sistent with  our  strength  and  with  her  interests. 
Naples  had  not  only  obeyed  the  call  of  France  in  ex- 
cluding our  shipping  from  her  ports,  but  had  joined 
in  an  dliance  which  would  have  warranted  a  declar«- 
ation  of  war  ;  yet  we  had  interfered  in  her  favour, 
and  had  obtained  the  restoration  of  her  dominions, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  her  independence. 
For  the  Ottoman  Porte  we  obtained  not  only  the 
restitution  of  all  her  dominions  and  territories,  but 
the  renunciation  by  France,  of  acquisitions  that 
i^ouid  have  threatened  the  independence  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  France  had  ceded  Venice  to 
Austria ;  and  in  return,  Austria  had  ceded  tlie  Ex- 
Venetian  or  Ionian  islands  to  France.  These 
islands,  which  from  their  situation  might  in  such 
hands  have  been  productive  of  much  danger  to  the 
Porte,  had  been  abandoned  by  the  French  repub- 
lic, and  their  independence  had  been  recognised. 
With  respect  to  the  stadtholder  and  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  though  not  bound  by  any  obligation  of 
strict  faith  to  them,  yet  this  country  had  done  all 
for  them  which  was  possible.  An  arrangement  in 
favour  of  the  stadtholder  had,  at  our  instance,  been 
commenced  at  Berlin ;  but,  from  various  causes,  it 
had  been  withdrawn.  In  favour  of  Sardinia  we 
had  also  interfered,  although  she  had  abandoned 
the  coalition,  and  had  entered  into  an  offensive 
alliance  with  France. 

On  the  subject  of  cessions,  he  could  not  perceive 
that  any  which  we  had  made,  either  in  the  East  or 
West  Indies,  were  to  be  regretted ;  especiaUy  when 
counterbalanced  with  the  acquisition  of  Ceylon 
and  Trinidad.  Of  those  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Malta  was  of  more  importance  as  a  fortress  than  as 
a  commercial  emporium.    Minorca  we  had  always 

conquered 
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CHAP,  conquered  wb^n  we  pleased^  and  hod  Idwayft  re* 
^^^'  stored  it  at  the  conclusion  of  peace.  In  proceedii^ 
to  estimate  the  relative  power  of  Great  Britain  and 
France*  he  observed,  tnat  the  commerce  and  the 
'maritime  strength  of  this  country  had  progressively 
increased  during  the  war^  while  the  manufactures 
and  trade  of  France  had  been  depressed  to  the 
lowest  degree ;  and  were  she  to  direct  her  whde 
attention  to  the  recruiting  and  augmentation  <^ 
her  navy»  she  could  not,  for  many  years,  cope  with 
that  of  Great  Britain.  In  conclusion,  his  lordship 
declared,  that  nothing  had  been  left  undone,  in 
exertion,  in  perseverance,  and  in  moderation,  to 
secure  to  the  country  that  blessing,  of  which  she 
was  so  much  in  want.  We  had  been  engaged  in 
a  most  tremendous  conflict,  but  we  had  come  out 
of  it  with  honour  and  advantage.  The  situation  of 
Europe  and  that  of  Great  Britain,  he  admitted, 
might  still  appear  critical ;  yet  he  hoped  that  in  a 
sound  system  of  policy,  uniting  firmness  with 
moderation,  a  counterpoise  might  always  be  found 
to  every  danger,  and  a  remedy  for  every  evil. 

Mr.  Thomas  Grehville  took  an  entirely  differ- 
ent view  of  the  provisions  in  this  treaty,  to  which 
he  considered  that  the  term  honourable  had  been 
Hie  peace  most  absurdly  applied.  No  peace  was  safe  that 
Gonsidteed  ^^  jjjot  houourablc,  and  no  peace  honourable  which 
was  not  safe;  but  unfortunately  this  peace  was 
neither ;  nor  could  any  peace  be  honourable  which 
gave  us  territories  that  aid  not  belong  to  the  power 
by  whom  thc^  were  given.  He  strongly  appre- 
hended that  if  the  definitive  treaty  were  completed, 
it  would  place  us  in  a  state  of  war  with  France  in 
twelve  months.  Could  peace  be  good  if  its  dur-  . 
ation  were  so  short  ?  It  would  reduce  us  to  the 
necessity  of  dismantling  our  navy,  and  disbanding 
our  army.  It  had  deprived  us  of  aU  our  military 
points  and  stations ;  saad,  notwithstanding  all  our 
economy,  our  concUtion  would  be  indeed  deplora^ 

blci 
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hle»  if  France,  in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  chap. 
should  take  us  unprepared,  and  direct  her  whole  ^^^; 
force  against  us.  Lord  Castlereagh  saw  no  cause  isoi. 
to  participate  in  these  apprehensions.  If  France 
thought  proper  to  commence  a  fresh  war,  we 
should  be  found  capable  of  again  repelling  her 
attacks.  The  peace  would  try  France;  and  it 
was  fair  to  ^ve  her  a  triaL  The  question  under 
consideration  was,  whether  in  all  circumstances, 
England  ought  to  have  continued  thewi^?  She 
had  in  this  defensive  contest,  not  only  poured  ft^rth 
her  own  blood  and  treasure,  but  had  offered  to 
Europe  the  mesms  of  preservation*  When  the  con- 
federacy of  powers  on  the  continent  was  dissolved, 
it  became  necessary  for  Great  Britain  to  make 
peace,  it*  it  could  be  done,  on  terms  consistent 
vidth  safety  and  independence.  France  had  cer- 
tainly attained  a  degree  of  power  which  could  not 
but  create  uneasiness  in  the  mind  of  every  thinkings 
man ;  while  Great  Britain,  with  a  navy,  all-power- 
ful as  it  was,  could  not  affect  France  on  the  conti- 
nent, unless  assisted  by  a  confederacy  of  the 
continental  states. 

Mr.  Pitt  considered,  that,  after  the  events  which  sentim«Dts 
had  taken  place  in  £urope,  the  question  of  peace  ^J^J^g 
or  war  with  Great  Britain  became  a  question  of  ^  p««^ 
terms  only.  He  would  not  aver  that  thi&  peace 
fully  anawered  all  hia  wishes,  but  the  government 
had  undoubtedly  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  best 
teans  they  could  ^^  and  the  difference  between  them, 
and  those  of  retaining  all  we  had  given  up,  would 
not  have  justified  ministers  in  protracting  the  war. 
The  minist^a  had  acted  rightly  in  stipulating  for 
the  retention  of  those  acquisitions  whieh  were  best 
calculated  to  confirm  and  secure  our  ancient  terri- 
t^uies^  They  had  wisely  preferred  the  possessions 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies  to  those  in  the  Medi- 
tetiraiiean^  as  the  trade  to  the  latter  sea  was  com- 
paratively 
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Darativefy  of  small  importance.  With  respect  to 
Malta,  he  considered  it  consistent  with  sound 
policy  rather  to  put  that  island  under  the  guaranty 
of  a  third  power,  capable  of  protecting  it,  than  by 
retaining  it  ourselves  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the 
enemy.  He  regretted  that  a  more  definitive  arrange- 
ment could  not  have  been  made  respecting  that 
important  place ;  but  unless  we  had  been  prepared 
to  say  we  would  retain  it  ourselves,  he  did  not 
know  any  better  plan  than  to  render  it  inde- 
pendent. 

In  adverting  to  the  more  remote  cessions,  he 
considered  that  the  value  of  the  Cape,  though  great, 
was  far  inferior  to  that  of  Ceylon,  which  he  re- 
garded as  most  essential  to  the  security  of  our 
Indian  possessions.  With  respect  to  Cochin,  for 
which  the  French,  in  1796,  had  stipulated  in  their 
negociation  with  lord  Malmsbury,  its  importance 
had  been  infinitely  diminished  by  our  subsequent 
acquisition  of  Tippoo's  dominions,  and  it  was  no 
longer  a  frontier  post.  In  the  West  Indies  we 
retained  Trinidad,  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
islands  which  the  fortune  of  war  had  put  into  our 
hands.  It  had  always  been  his  opinion,  that  if  it 
came  to  be  a  question  merely  of  terms  between 
England  and  France,  we  ought  to  retain  possession 
of  one  great  naval  station  in  the  West  Indies. .  Of 
these  stations  there  were  four,  Guadaloupe,  Mar- 
tinique, St.  Lucie,  and  Trinidad ;  of  these  Trini- 
dad and  Martinique  were  the  bes^  and  the  former 
was  the  better  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Pitt  proceeded  to  examine  the  conduct  we 
had  pursued  in  reference  to  our  allies.  For  the 
Porte  we  had  obtained  the  evacuation  of  Egypt, 
and  the  integrity  of  her  dominions.  There  was 
another  point  obtained,  to  which,  in  his  opinion, 
sufficient  importance  had  not  been  attached ;  the 
establishment  of  an  infant  power,  the  republic  of 
>  the  Seven  Islands,  which  would  otherwise  perhaps 
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have  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  France;  this  chap. 
was  an  acquisition  of  great  importance  to  us,  and     ^^^' 
might  prove  not  inferior  to  the  possession  of  Malta      i^ok 
itself.  Mention  had  been  made  of  a  treaty  between 
France  and  the  Porte,  by  which  the  evacuation  of 
Egypt  was  stipulated  for ;  but  no  one  could  doubt 
that  the   deliverance  of  that  country  had    been 
effected  by  the  brilliant  achievements  of  our  army 
and  navy,  and  no  diplomatic  artifice  of  that  kind 
could  derogate  from  the  merit  of  this  country. 

For  Naples,  who  had  been  compelled  to  reiin-  Napiesmd 
quish  her  engagements  with  us,  we  were  not  bound  S"^**^- 
to  do  any  thing ;  and  in  the  present  situation  of 
Europe  any  guaranty  of  her  dominions  on  om*  part 
must  be  unavailing.    Sardinia  was  in  the  same  pre* 
dicament ;  and  unless  it  could  be  maintained  that 
we  were  to  arbitrate  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  we 
were  not  bound  to  interfere  in  her  favour.     If  our 
influence  was  inefficient  in  Switzerland,  how  could  ^ 
we  procure  the  restoration  of  Piedmont,  annul  the 
Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  republics,  and  replace  Italy 
in  its  former  condition  ? 

Portugal  had  sustained  great  misfortunes  ;  but  PoHugaL 
if  it  was  right  in  her  to  demand  to  be  released 
from  her  engagements  with  us,  and  if  it  was  right 
in  us  to  consent  to  it,  then  we  were  clearly  absolved 
firom  any  obligation  to  her.     Much  had  been  said 
on  the  acquisitions  of  France  from  Portugal  by  an 
alteration  in  the  limits  of  Guiana ;  but  it  should 
be  recollected  that  a  South  American  and  an  Euro- 
pean river  were  materially  different,  and  that  the 
>aQks  of  a  river  on  the  former  continent  were  often 
ittle  different,  from  the  coasts  of  an  ocean.     It  had 
)een  said,  you  affect  to  guarantee  the  integrity 
of  Portugal;  but  it  is  only  after  France  and  Spain 
have  taken  every  thing  they  wished  for.    This 
however  was  not  correct.     The  treaty  of  Badajoz 
did  not  give  to  France  all  she  desired ;  because 
France,  by  a  subsequent  treaty,  extorts  another  ces- 
sion 
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CHAP,  sion  of  still  greater  importance  to  her.  What 
^^^'  happens  then  ?  Portugal  has  given  up  this  second 
'*oi.  portion  of  her  territory  by  force,  when  you  inter- 
fere and  cancel  the  second  treaty,  and  bring  theni 
back  to  the  stipulations  of  the  first  To  you  then 
Portugal  owes  this  difference  in  the  limits  of  her 
South  American  empire;  and  to  her  you  have  acted 
not  only  with  good  faith,  but  with  dignified  liber- 
ality. 
The  prince  FoR  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  only  remaining^ally, 
otforaofa.  unparalleled  exertions  hsS  been  made  to  restore  to 
him  his  dominions ;  and  on  the  present  occasion, 
his  interests  had  not  been  neglected ;  they  were 
at  this  moment  the  subject  of  negociation,  and 
assurances  had  been  given  that  be  would  receive 
an  indemnity. 
Renurki  It  had  been  assumed  that  we  ought  to  liave  ob« 
^^^  tained  something  to  bcJance  the  great  power  whieb 
IVance  had  acquired ;  that  we  Iiad  given  Fi*aiice 
the  means  of  augmenting  her  maritime  strength, 
and  in  ^t  had  signed  the  death-warrant  of  ^the 
country.  But,  if  we  had  retsuned  all  our  conquests^ 
it  would  not  have  made  any  difference  to>  us  in 
point  of  security ;  these  islands  would  not  have 
enabled  us  to  counterbalance  the  power  which 
IVance  had  acquired  on  the  continent ;  they  might 
have  given  us  a  little  more  wealth,  but  this  would 
have  been  badly  purchased  by  a  little  more  war. 
Our  resources  were  still  great,  but  they  ought  not 
to  be  lavished  away  in  continuing  a  contest  with^ 
the  certainty  of  enormous  expense.  We  might  sit 
down  in  a  wcurse  relative  situation  than  at  present, 
the  object  not  attained,  our  security  not  effected. 
Qn  the  general  point  of  balancing  powers  on  the 
continent,  it  was  undoubtedly  right,  that  if  the 
fVench  had  conquered  much,  we.  ought  also  to  en«* 
deavour  to  retain  much  ^  but  in  treating  with 
France,  we  were  net- to  consider  what  Fi:ance  had 
jgained  from  other  countries^  but  what  wae  the  re-> 
8  lative 
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ladve  situation  between  us  and  France.    It  would  chap 
be  but  bad  reasoning,  if  one  power  were  to  say  to     ^^^' 
another,  you  are  much  too  powerful  for  us ;  we      ^^^* 
have  not  the  means  of  reducing  that  power  by 
force,  and  therefore  you  must  cede  to  us  a  portion 
of  ^our  territories,  in  order  to  make  us  equal  in 
pomt  of  strength.    This  might  indeed  be  desirable ; 
out  many  things  might  be  wished  for,  which  were 
hardly  to  be  expected.     He  did  not  mean  to  assert 
that  we  should  not  have  been  justified  in  asking 
for  more ;  but,  that  we  should  have  obtained  more, 
or  that  we  ought  to  have  continued  the  war  for  the 
purpose  of  augmenting  our  possessions,  was  a  pro- 
position to  which  he  could  not  give  his  assent. 

The  great  object  of  the  war  on  our  part,  was  Mamofcject 
defence  for  ourselves  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  ^^"^^ 
To  accomplish  such  security,  we  certainly  did  look 
for  the  subversion  of  that  goverument,  which  was 
founded  on  revolutionary  principles ;  but  we  had 
never  insisted,  as  a  sine  qua  non^  upon  the  restor^- 
ation  of  monarchy  in  France,  though  that  was  most 
consistent  with  ^e  interests  and  security  of  this 
country  \  and  he  should  ever  lament  that  the  efforts 
of  other  European  powers  were  not  correspondent 
with  our  own,  for  tne  accomplishment  of  so  great  a 
work.  In  relinquishing  those  hopes,  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  fever  of  revolution 
had  subsided,  that  jacobinism  had  been  deprived  of 
its  fascination,  and  that  its  mischievous  tendency 
had  been  manifested  in  such  a  way,  as  would  afford 
a  memorable  lesson  to  the  world. 

He  could  not  participate  in  the  gloomy  appre-  ^"^^J^ 
hensions  of  those  who  thought  that  France  had  far  ^mp^nd 
outgrown  this  country  in  power  and  dominion,  ^ththttrf 
England  would  always  be  able  to  check  the  ambi-    """^ 
tious  projects  of  France,  and  to  give  that  degree  of 
assistance  to  the  rest  of  Europe  which  had  been 
afibrded,  though  unfortunately  not  with  the  desired 
effect,  in  the  late  contest    But  in  considering  the 
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CHAP,  itmncinse  aoqxii&itiotis  made  by  France,  it  wad  but 
^^^  fair  to  weigh  against  them  her  losses  in  population, 
1901.  in  commercei  in  capital,  in  industry^  After  this 
comparison  the  augmentation  of  her  power  would 
not  b6  60  enormous  as  some  persons  had  appre- 
hended. When  he  took  into  consideration  the 
great  wealth  of  our  owin  country,  and  the  natural 
and  legitimate  growth  of  that  wealth,  he  could  not 
but  entertain  the  hope,  founded  in  justice  and  in 
nature,  of  its  solidity.  This  hope  was  strengthened 
by  collateral  considerations,  when  he  looked  to  the 
great  increase  of  our  maritime  power  and  to  the 
recent  achievements  of  our  army.  There  were  two 
events  which  had  especially  contributed  to  the  con- 
sdidationof  ourstrengthj  tne  destruction  of  Tippoo 
Sultan's  power  in  India,  and  that  Crisis  of  peril  in 
the  sister  kingdom,  which,  in  stimulating  to  great 
and  noble  exertions,  had  led  to  that  happy  union, 
which  added  more  to  the  power  and  strength  of  the 
British  empire  than  all  the  conquests  of  France 
cotild  impart  to  that  republic,  one  and  indivisible. 
He  hoped  that  every  measure  would  be  adopted 
which  prudence  could  suggest,  to  do  away  animo- 
sities between  the  twocoun tries,  and  to  obviate  every 
-cause  erf*  animosity  by  sincerity  on  our  part.  This, 
however,  was  not  to  be  done  by  paying  abject 
court  to  France.  We  must  depend  for  our  security 
only  upon  ourselves  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
position manifested  by  the  government  of  that 
country^  he  was  inclined  to  hope  all  that  was  good, 
but  he  was  bound  to  act  as  if  he  feared  the  con- 
trary. 

Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  hearty  approbatiott  of  the 
peace  as  being  honourable,  though  not  glorious  j  for 
no  peace  could  be  glorious  which  did  not  follow  a 
glorious  war.  The  great  points  for  consideration 
were,  whether  peace  on  tne  conditions  obtained 
was  preferable  to  war ;  and  whether  better  terms 
could  have  been  procured.  We  had  gained  Ceylon 

and 
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and  Trinidid ;  lior  did  to  f  egret  the  Cape,  tu  fipoto  chap. 
its  destination  we  should^  ^vithout  expense,  imure.  ,  ^^\ 
^n  the  benefits  which  h  is  caldulitted  to  afford.    If    »wi- 
&tiy  paft  of  the  eesl^ond  were  to  be  regrettedi  it 
tiitist  be  Malt^  beeauise  a  place  of  such  uttength 
and  impoftane^  in  the  Mediterranean  would  be 
highly  beneficial  to  our  interests  in  any  fhtdre  war ; 
but  as  we  could  produce  no  pressure  upon  France, 
perhaps  it  was  better  not  to  risk  the  rupture  of  the 
negoclation  by  insisting  on  an  advantageous  article 
which  the  pride  or  prejudices  of  the  enemy  woiJd 
have  led  hnn  to  refhse. 

Abtek  some  observations  fh>m  other  members, 
the  motion  for  an  address  was  carried  without  a  divi- 
sion J  but,  on  the  following  day,  when  the  report 
was  brought  up,  the  debate  was  renewed  with 
Unexpected  vigour.  Mr.  Windham  pronounced  m,  ^«*J2?b 
energetic  protest  against  the  peace,  founded  in  a  S^Twindi^ 
great  measure  on  the  arguments  which  had  been  ham. 
used  on  the  preceding  night.  Having  animadverted 
on  the  terms  of  the  treaty  as  they  afffected  the 
dignity  and  security  of  England,  he  estimated 
its  results  as  they  affected  France,  and  reviewed 
the  extent  of  power  and  territory  actuaUy  remain- 
ing in  her  hands.  She  possessed  the  whole  of 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Russia  and  Austria. 
If  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  the  northern 
courts  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  were  not  fairlv 
described  as  being  immediately  under  her  contrw, 
that  consideration  must  be  balanced  by  contem- 
plating ha:  influence  with  those  governments,  and 
her  commanding  position  with  respect  U>  Austria,  se- 
cured by  the  possession  of  Switzerland  and  Mantua, 
which  nad  afforded  her  a  direct  inlet  into  the  do- 
minions of  that  power.  In  Asia  she  had  Pondi- 
cherry,  Mah^,  Cochin,  Negapatam,  and  the  Spice 
Islands.  In  Africa  she  had  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Goree,  and  Senegal.  In  the  Mediterraneam 
she  held  every  port  and  post,  with  the  exceptioii  of 
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Gibraltar^  inclbding  the  invaluable  and  impreg- 
nable isle  of  Malta.  In  the  West  Indies  she  had 
^^'*  St.  Domingo,  Martinique,  St.  Lucie,  Guadaloupe, 
Tobago,  Cura9ao;  in  North  America,  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon,  with  a  right  to  the  fisheries  in  the 
fullest  extent  to  which  they  were  ever  claimed, 
together  with  Louisiana  (as  was  supposed),  a  word 
dreadful  to  be  pronounced  to  all  who  considered 
the  consequences  with  which  that  cession  was 
pregnant  In  South  America  she  had  Surinam, 
Demarara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo,  taken  by  us 
and  now  ceded ;  and,  in  consequence  of  her  fraudu- 
lent treaty  with  Portugal,  a  tract  of  country  ex- 
tending to  the  Amazon,  and  giving  her  the 
command  of  the  entrance  into  that  river.  Such 
was  the  grand  and  comprehensive  circle  into  which 
the  new  Roman  empire  might  be  soon  expected  to 
spread,  now  that  peace  had  removed  all  obstacles, 
and  opened  to  France  a  safe  and  easy  passage  into 
the  three  remaining  quarters  of  the  globe. 

To  the  mighty  dangers  with  which  England  was 
threatened  by  this  enormous  power,  ministers  op- 
posed,  as  a  greater  security,  our  wealth ;  but  when 
we  had  surrendered  our  arms,  and  laid  down  our 
fortresses,  could  our  wealth  afford  us  any  protec<- 
tion  ?  Even  our  commerce  would  not  be  left  to 
its  natural  course.  It  had  been  argued  that  the 
peace,  such  as  it  was,  must  be  contrasted  with  the 
continuance  of  war.  Were  we  then  to  forget  that 
it  was  at  the  option  of  the  enemy  at  any  moment 
to  convert  this  peace  into  a  new  war  ?  The  treaty, 
on  their  part,  might,  if  they  chose,  be  nothing 
more  than  a  piece  of  legerdemain  to  possess  them- 
selves of  Malta,  recover  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
seamen,  and  otherwise  strengthen  themselves  for 
a  renewal  of  the  war  with  decided  advantages. 
Hededaics  Mb.  Windham  denied  the  assertion  of  certain 
^^dbnect  advocates  of  the  peace,  who  maintained  that  our 
ii^not  at-  great  object)  security,  had  been  gained.  Bonaparte, 
^"^  who 
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who  held  absolute  rule  in  France,  would  suppress  chap. 
among  his  own  people  those  Jacobinical  principles       ^^ 
which  had  helped  him  to  the  throne ;  but  he  would     ^^^v 
encourage  the  difiusion  of  them  among  other  na- 
tions, and  promote  insurrection  against  all  esta- 
blished governments  for  the  purpose  of  realizing 
his  own  views  of  aggrandizement.   All  these  views 
tended  to  one  point,  of  which  he  never  lost  sight, 
the  destruction  of  this  country ;  and  to  this  all  his 
measures  would  be  directed,  both  in  peace  and 
in  war.     His  hope  of  its    accomplishment  was 
strengthened  by  the  remembrance  of  his  past  suc- 
cesses, and  by  experience  in  the  superiority  of  his 
policy  over  that  of  his  late  adversaries  on  the  con- 
tinent.    "  When  I  look,'*  said  Mr.  Wmdham,  **  at 
the  conduct  of  the  French  revolutionary  rulers,  as 
compared  with  that  of  their  opponents ;  when  I 
see  the  grandeur  of  their  designs ;  the  wisdom  of 
their  plans;  the   steadiness  of  their  execution; 
their  boldness  in  acting,  their  constancy  in  en- 
during ;  their  contempt  of  all  small  obstacles  and 
temporary  embarrassments ;  their  inflexible  deter- 
mination to  perform  such  and  such  things;  and 
the  powers  which  they  have  displayed  in  acting  up 
to  that  determination ;  when  I  contrast  these  wito 
the  narrow  views,  the  paltry  interests,  the  occa- 
sional expedients,  the  desultory  wavering  conduct, 
the  want  of  all  right  feeling  and  just  conception 
that  characterise   so  generally  the  governments 
and  nations  opposed  to  them,  1  confess  I  sink  down 
in  despondency,  and  am  fain  to  admit,  that  if  they 
shall  have  conquered  the  world,  it  will  be  by  qua- 
lities by  which  they  deserve  to  conquer  it."    In 
this  view  of  the  subject,  he  insisted  that  we  were 
still  in  effect  at  war ;  'and  the  only  question  was, 
whether  the  war  that  would  henceforward  proceed 
under  the  name  of  peace,  was  likely  to  prove  less 
operative  and  fatal  than  that  which  had  hitherto 
appeared  in  its  natural  and  ordinary  shape.    We 

c  3  were 
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cnAJ^  were  in  a  state  of  ^rme^  truca }  and  tb^  \he  only 
^^^  .  questions  would  be»  at  what  price  w§  purchased 
1801.     tins  truce  j  what  Qur  condition  would  b^  while  it 
should  last  j  apd  in  what  state  it  was  Ukely  to  leave 
us,  should  it  teiminate  ptherwise  th^n  we  were 
willing  to  suppose. 
The  treaty       Afteb  varfous  observations  for  and  against  the 
^^!^^^  peace  by  different  ipembers,  the  debate  was  closed 
c^rofthe  bv  the  chanccllor  of  the  exchequer,  who  justified 
excheqaer.  ^^   parallel   which   had    been    drawn    between 
the  present  treaty  ^nd  the  projet  of  Lille,  con- 
tending that  those  who  approved  that  measure 
could  not  censuye  the  present.     On  a  fair  com- 
parison of  politiQat  power  and  influence,  it  would 
not  b^  found  that  with  all  her  recent  acquisitions, 
France  could  pl*uni  the  a4v£^n|age  over  England  j 
and  he  dewed  those  who  had  doubts  on  this  point 
to  look  at  the  state  of  our  armies  s^nd  navy,  and 
consider  theiy  s^ohievementa  i  to  contepiplate  our 
national  caininer<:e,  v^sourcesy  and  wealth;  and 
above  aU,  our  ipestimabte  constitution.    In  njxak- 
ing  a  parallel  of  this  kind  we  must  not  omit  the 
extent  of  our  dp^ainions  and  pos^^ions  as  weU  at. 
hpsne  as  abroad }  and  then  let  the  national  cha- 
racter of  both  countries  be  cast  into  the  sca^le,  and 
no  wise  and  candid  nxan  could  hesitate  in  pro- 
vfixmcms  Qn  which  side  the  balance  must  pre- 
ponderate. 
Defects  of       Altuoubh  the  conduct  of  ministers  was  ap- 
thc  treaty,    py^yed  by  a  large  majority  in  bpth  houses,  yet  the 
discussions  tended  to  repress  the  exultation  which 
the  people  manifested  on  the  cessation  of  long  pro- 
tracted hostilities,  and  to  abate  the  hopes  which 
they  had  formed  of  a  safe  and  permanent  peace. 
The  terms  which  had  in  the  first  instance  been 
conceded  to  France  seemed  ^n  acknowledgment  of 
her  ascendancy,  whUe  they  bespoke  a  conscious- 
ness of  adversitv  and  distress  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land }  and  firmly  as  the  ministers  adhered  to  the 

general 
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general  principles  laid  down  in  the  outset  of  the  c  h  a  f. 
negociation,  they  suffered  some  imperfections  to  J^xx.  * 
remain  in  the  articles  ultimately  adopted  which  isoi. 
could  hardly  faU  to  occasion  subsequent  disputes. 
The  arrangement  respecting  Malta  was  censured 
as  culpabty  indefinite,  because  the  importance 
which  France  attached  to  that  island  plainly  shewed 
that  she  waa  intent  on  annexing  it  to  W  dominions, 
and  was  therefore  anxious  that  the  stipulation  le* 
specting  it  should  be  so  framed  as  to  leave  her  a 
plausible  pretext  for  that  annexation«  The  com* 
plaint  against  ministers  was,  that  instead  of  detect* 
ing  and  resisting  the  artifices  employed  with  this 
view,  they  had  coincided  in  them ;  and  it  was  fur- 
ther urged  that  on  a  general  view  of  the  treaty  in 
all  its  bearings,  it  appeared  to  have  been  proposed, 
if  not  soHdted  by  Englandt  on  terms  which  she 
was  but  too  willing  to  admit  at  the  dictation  of  her 
ambitious  rival.  They  had  been  prompted,*  it  was 
said,  by  two  great  parties  in  the  state^  to  make 
peace ;  and  yielding  to  this  suggestion  as  well  as 
to  the  strong  impulse  of  popular  feeling,  th^  had 
hastened  to  make  it  on  the  best  terms  they  could 
obtain.  An  imperious  necessity  for  lliis  measure 
was  moreover  imputed  to  them,  which  could  not 
be  qpenly  avowed.  The  puhHc  finances  were  in 
great  confusion ;  there  were  enormous  deficiencie9 
in  the  civil  list ;  and  the  accumulated  arrear .  of 
debt,  for  which  the  income  tax  was  pledged,  could 
no  longei*  remain  unfunded.  With  the  depression 
of  the  stocks  from  a  continuance  of  war,  and  the  ad« 
dition  of  the  sinking  fund  created  with  every  loan  % 
which  could  not  in  that  case  have  been  c^hanged 
without  great  danger  to  public  credit,  the  chanceU 
lor  of  the  exchequer  must  have  found  taxes  in  per- 
petuity to  the  amount  of  five  or  six  millions^  At 
a  period  when  the  hope  of  a  continental  alliance  had 

c  4f  vanished 
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CHAP,  vanished,  the  prospect  of  relief  from  these  exigen- 
^^^*  cies  by  so  popular  a  measure  as  that  of  terminating 
*^*'  the  war,  would  naturally  operate  as  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  pacification,  even  at  the  price  of  con- 
cessions, which  were  stigmatized,  as  exceeding  the 
just  line  of  moderation  which  the  honour  and  dig- 
idty  of  the  country  prescribed. 
3D*^<»  .  The  convention  which  terminated  the  dispute 
S^^tT*"  with  the  northern  powers,  afibrded  another  topic 
RusBia,  Qf  censure  to  the  new  opponents  of  ministers.  In 
^*  ^^'  the  house  of  peers  lord  Grenville  resisted  the  mo- 
tion for  an  address,  proposed  by  lord  Damley,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  inconvenient  and  unex- 
ampled to  call  on  the  house  for  approbation  of  the 
treaty  before  the  terms  of  the  accession  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark  were  known.  In  examining  the 
tenor  and  effect  of  the  articles,  he  referred  to 
corresponding  provisions  in  the  two  hostile  con- 
ventions of  armed  neutrality  in  1780  and  1800, 
and  shewed  that  those  compacts  had  been  followed 
in  the  present  instance  with  a  scrupulous  and  ser- 
vile exactness  wherever  they  could  be  made  to 
apply.  We  stood  therefore  in  the  face  of  Europe, 
no  longer  as  resisting,  but  as  acceding  to  the 
treaties  of  armed  neutrality,  with  modifications 
indeed  on  some  important  points,  but  sanctioning 
by  this  concession  the  general  weight  and  authority 
of  transactions,  which  we  had  hitherto  considered 
as  gross  violations  of  public  law,  as  manifest  indi- 
cations of  hostile  purpose,  and  as  sufficient  grounds 
to  justify  on  our  part  the  extremities  of  war  itself. 
In  the  first  place,  he  contended  that  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  did  not,  in  a  manner  sufiiciently  explicit, 
prevent  neutrals  from  undertaking  even  the  French, 
or  any  other  coasting  trade,  in  time  of  war;  and 
and  he  pressed  this  objection  the  more  earnestly, 
because  the  stipulation  was  copied  from  the  hostile 
treaty  of  I78O.  On  the  proposition  which  opposed 
the  pretension,  that  free  bottoms  make  free  goods, 

he 
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he  admitted  that  as  to  Russia,  the  present  conven-  ^^^^' 
tion  seemed  to  have  obtained  a  recogniidon  of  the  . : 
just  and    equitable  principle  asserted  by  Great      ^^^'^ 
JBritain ;  and  with  respect  to  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
as  far  as  the  public  faith  of  nations  could  be  consi* 
dered  binding,  the  stipulation  was  contained  in  our 
treaty  with  both   those   powers.      On  the  point  strictures 
relating  to  contraband  of  war,  the  negociation  had  2i^^ 
not  placed  us  on  a  like  footing  of  advantage  and  neuMa 
security.     By  a  commercial  4;reaty  with  Russia,  re-  P"^^****** 
newed  in  1797  for  ten  years,  we  had  by  a  tempo* 
rary  stipulation  admitted  the  subjects  of  the  RuS- 
sian  empire  to  carry,  in  their  own  ships,  naval  stores 
to  the  ports  of  our  enemies.     This  permission  was 
now  made  perpetual,  and  might  eventuaUy  be  exer- 
cised to  an  extent  highly  prejudicial  to  our  most 
important  interests.     By  another  article  in  the  pre- 
sent convention,  it  was  provided  that  the  privileges 
of  neutraUty  should  be  allowed  to  such  vessels  only 
as  had    on    board  a  captain  and    one-half   their 
crew  composed  of  the  subjects  of  the  power  whose 
flag  they  bear.     The  proportion  of  hostile  seamen 
heretofore  permitted  had  oeen  only  one-third ;  biit 
it  was  now  augmented  to  a  degree  which  would 
greatly  multiply  the  opportunities  of  fraudulently 
disguising  the  real  property  of  the  vessel,  and  of 
controlling  the  conduct  of  the  remainder  of  the 
crew.     There  was,  moreover,  a  most  exceptionable 
ambiguity  in  the  clause,  for  it  stipulated  that  this 
compact  should  not  prejudice  the  particular  trea- 
ties of  the  contracting  parties  with  other  powers. 
On  the  subject  of  maritime  blockade  the  provisions  On  mari. 
.^  were  transcribed,  with  a  variation  of  only  a  single  ^  ^'^^'' 
word,  from  corresponding  articles  in  the  two  con- 
ventions of  the  armed  neutrality.     Those  articles 
had  declared  that  no  ports  should  be  considered  as 
blockaded,  unless  where  the  attacking  power  should 
maintain  a  squadron  constantly  stationed  before  it, 
and  sufficiently  near  to  create  an  evident  ^is^ger 
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CHAP,  in  entering.  In  the  present  treaty  the  contracting 
■^^^'  partiea  had  substituted,  <'  or  sufficiently  near/' 
1801.  doubtless  intending,  by  this  minute  change,  to  eata« 
blish  in  their  full  e^^tent  the  principles  which 
Great  Britain  had  maintained  on  this  great  ques- 
tion, and  which  the  article,  as  it  originally  stood 
in  the  two  neutral  conventions,  waa  designed  com- 
pletely to  subvert  The  mention  of  attacks  in 
that  article  seemed  to  sanction  an  unfounded  opi- 
nion, that  a  power  blockading  a«port  by  sea,  must, 
like  a  land  forces  have  some  view  of  reducing  it  to 
subjection*  If  the  stipulation  thus  modified,  were 
to  be  understood  as  implying  that  a  blockade  should 
continue  so  lon^  only  as  danger  actually  existed, 
and  be  considered  as  raised  when  the  danger  ceased 
even  for  a  short  interval,  it  would  tend  to  the  ut^ 
On  the  moat  coufusion.  On  the  right  of  searching  neutral 
J2J^°^  ships,  he  observed  that  it  could  be  uselul  only  as 
it  Qicilitated  the  exercise  of  other  rights ;  as  it  led 
to  the  detection  of  frauds,  and  the  prevention  of 
unlawful  commerce ;  and  as  it  aflforded  the  means 
of  aacertaining  those  facta  which  would  justify  de» 
tention,  seizure,  and  confiscation.,  It  would  be 
therefore  of  little  value  if  we  were  henceforth  to 
continue  to  neutrals  the  cnlvantages  which  this  con- 
vention guaranteed  to  them.  When  we  had 
opened  to  them  the  coasting  and  colonial  trade  of 
our  enemies,  what  should  we  gain  by  the  right 
of  ascertaining  that  they  availed  themselves  largely 
of  that  permission  ?  Or  when  we  had  admitted 
that  a  port  blockaded  only  by  a  cruising  squadron^ 
is  open  to  the  trade  of  neutrals,  what  purpose 
would  it  answer  to  know  the  name  of  every  vessel 
sailiAg  with  su(^  a  destination  ?  The  claim  of  the 
neutral  league  of  1800  confined  the  examination 
to  a  bare  perusal  of  the  papers  of  the  neutral  ships, 
which  papers  were  for  that  purpose  to  be  comma* 
nicated  by  the  neutral  officer  to  the  belligerent  cm 
board  jb»9Qwni  vessel.    Xtie  same  course  of  proceeds 

ing 
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in^  was  hare  stipulated^  and  it  was  added  that  no  c  h  a  p«. 
farther  search  should  take  place  unle^  sawe  valid  --^J^ 
motive  of  suppiciou  should  exist.  Hitherto  the  ^w™ 
pri^ctice  had  been^  that  the  commauding  officer 

going  on  board  a  neutral  ship  examined  her  papers^ 
er  crew  and  cargo»  and  questioned  the  men ;  and 
if  ha  saw  reasonable  presumption  of  unlawful  con* 
duct,  detained  the  ship }  but  by  the  present  treaty, 
the  suspicion  must  precede  the  inquiry ;  and  what 
w^8  there  in  the  appearance  of  a  ship  to  create 
suspicion  in  an  officer  who  had  never  been  on 
board,  but  viewed  her  from  sd  telescope^  beyond 
t\\^  rjmge  of  cannon-shot  ?    It  was,  he  contendeda 
but  too  manifest  that  while  we  had  in  words  esta- 
blished the  right  of  visiting  ships  under  neutral 
copvoy,   we  had  in  fact  so  limited  and  circum- 
scribed the  praCftioei  9s  utterly  to  renounce  every 
bene^cif^l  purpose  to  which  it  ever  could,  by  any 
possihility  be  applied.    There  was  another  objec*^ 
tion^dhl?  article  whiqh  would  alone  prove  the  ne- 
cessity of  proceeding  by  farther  negociatiop  to 
explain  the  ambiguities  and  correct  the  errors  with 
whic^  the    treaty   unfortunately  abounded.     In 
ev^  transaction  on  subjects  of  this  nature,  tut 
more  eiqiecially  in  those  in  which  we  limit  bv  new 
stipulations  the  exercise  of  our  anqient  rights,,  it 
ought  to  be  the  oJtnect  of  our  particular  attention 
to  prevent  all  possibility  of  converting  our  special 
engagements  into  general  rules,   appUcaUe  aUke 
to  all  countries,     l^y  some  fatality  it  had  hap* 
pened  that  we  had  done  the  very  reverse  of  all 
this.    Adopting  the  clause  inserted  in  the  con- 
ventions of  tlie  arpied  neutrality,  we  had  declared 
that  all  the  stipulations  to  which  we  had  now  ac- 
ceded should  be  regarded  as  permanent,  and  should 
serve  as  a  constant  rule  to  the  contracting  powers 
in  matters  of  commerce  and  navigation. 

The  l(^d  chancellor  observed,  that  the  words  of  Defence  of 
'  the  Ijrea^  did  not  8)  any  ewjner  bear  the  interpre-  ^^*^^* 
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CHAP,  tation  which  had  Just  been  put  upon  them.  The 
P^^^'  nation  had  gained  the  great  objects  for  which  she 
1801,  had  contended ;  namely,  that  free  bottoms  did  not 
make  firee  goods ;  that  ships  of  war  had  the  right 
of  search ;  that  the  blockade  of  ports  should  be 
recognised  as  legitimate  ;  that  the  exercise  of  these 
rights  should  be  regulated  upon  clear,  intelligible, 
and  liberal  rules ;  and,  what  was  of  more  conse- 
quence than  all,  that  any  casual  violation  of  them 
should  not  be  a  cause  or  quarrel,  but  should  be  the 
subject  of  amicable  adjustment.  So  far  from  con- 
curring in  the  objections  made  to  particular  ex- 
pressions, because  they  were  taken  with  some 
variation  from  the  convention  of  the  neutral  powers, 
he  declared  that  he  liked  them  the  better  for  being 
so  taken.  The  variation  shewed  that  we  did  not 
recognise  the  doctrine  as  there  assumed.  Thus,  in 
regard  to  the  words,  "  free  navigation  to  the  ports 
and  upon  the  coasts**  it  was  manifest  that  we  did 
not  mean  that  they  should  enjoy  free  navigation  to 
and  from  the  ports  of  an  enemy.  In  the  same  way, 
the  conjunction  or,  in  the  article  recognising  the 
right  of  blockading  ports,  was  all  that  we  could  de- 
sire,  since  it  established  the  doctrine,  that  if  our 
squadron  was  stationary  off  a  port,  or  sufficiently 
near  to  create  an  evident  danger  of  entering,  such 
port  was  to  be  considered  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

He  denied  that  a  neutral  power  could  set  up  any 
such  pretension  as  that  of  carrying  on  the  coasting 
trade  in  time  of  war.  The  clear  understanding 
between  the  parties  was,  that  when  a  Russian  ship 
should  happen  to  take  in  a  cargo,  part  of  which 
was  to  be  delivered  at  one  port  in  the  enemy's 
country,  and  part  in  another  port,  such  ship  should 
be  at  liberty  to  put  in  at  the  several  ports  where 
she  was  to  deliver  the  several  parts  of  her  cargo. 
But  if  it  should  appear  that  at  ^ny  of  those  ports 
she  took  in  any  part  of  the  enemy's  property,  for 
the  pmpose  of  conveying  it  to  other  ports  j  if, 

in 
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in  shdrt^ ,  she  should  attempt  to  carry  on  a  coasting  chap. 
trade  for  the  enemy,  that  cargo  should  be  liable  to  ;J[;;ff^. 
search  and  confiscation.    With  respect  to  the  colo-     isoi, 
nial  trade,  he  would  ask,  whether,  if  it  had  been  in- 
tended to  give  up  a  right  of  such  essential  value  as 
the  one  in  question,  some  notice  would  not  have 
been  taken  of  it  in  the  treaty  ?    He  had  no  doubt 
that  the  clear  understanding  was,  that  the  ri^ht 
should  not  be  given  up  ;  and  a  farther  explanation 
might  still  be  had  upon  the  subject.  The  interpret* 
ation  which  lord  Grenville  had  given  of  that  part 
of  the  treaty  which  related  to  the  contraband  trade, 
was,  he  contended,  not  correct.     It  had  been  af- 
firmed, that  a  foundation  was  thus  laid  for  a  con- 
traband commerce,  which  all  other  neutral  nations 
would  think  they  had  a  right  to  carry  on ;  but  thia 
was  a  specific  treaty  confined  to  Russia  alone ;  it 
had  no&iing  to  do  with  any  treaty  hereafter  to  be 
concluded  with  Denmark  or  Sweden,  and  could 
never  hereafter  give  either  Holland  or  America 
the  right  of  carrying  on  such  a  commerce.     The 
objections  which  had  been  made  to  the  article  rela- 
tive to  the  right  of  search  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  did  not  apply  to  the  right  itself,  but  to  an 
undue  detention  after  the  search  was  made.    The 
captain  of  the  belligerent  power  would  have  the 
right  to  go  on  board  the  ship  that  guarded  the  con- 
voy.    If  he  had  then  no  motive  of  suspicion  he 
might  go  away ;  if  he  had  sufficient  motive,  he  was 
not  bound  to  declare  what  it  was,  but  might  pro- 
ceed to  his  search.     If  the  result  should  shew  that 
there  had  been  no  justifiable  motive  for  the  deten- 
tion of  the  vessel,  he  was  responsible  for  what  he 
had  done,  to  his  country,  and  to  no  other  power* 
Under  the  present  stipulation  therefore,  a  search 
might  still  be  made ;  and  there  would  be  as  little 
danger  now  as  formerly,  of  a  contraband  trade  in 
neutral  vessels.     The  ground  of  suspicion  must 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  discretion  of  the  offi- 
cer, 
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c  ft  A  ^  cer,  and  he  was  to  deterttiiiie  frrtttt-  other  tirduw. 
■■■^^^•.    fitattces  besides  the  examination  of  papers,  whether 

1801.     or  not  he  had  good  cause  to  make  a  search* 
Addresson       Th&S£  Were  the  principal  arguments  used  on  the 
^nTSS"  ocbasion,  and  after  some  i^marks  frotn  lord  Hol- 
land and  lord  MulgraVe,  the  address  was  agreed  to 
without  a  division.    In  the  house  of  Commons, 
where  the  discussions  took  a  similar  course,  lord 
Hawkesbury  replied  to  the  objections  urged  by 
Mr.  Grey  and  lord  Temple ;  and  the  treaty  was 
warmly  applauded  by  Mr.  Erskine,  Sir  William 
Scott,  and  Mr*  Ti*mey,  among  so  large  a  majority 
of  members  as  tendered  a  division  on  the  address 
unnecessary. 
Amount  of      MEANWHILE  the  uecessarv  precautions  had  beeti 
SuiJ^    taken  for  the  security  of  the  country  in  the  event 
force  le-     of  auy  interruption  of  the  pacific  measures  which 
*^^       were  in  progress.    The  naval  and  military  forces 
which  it  was  judged  expedient  to  retain,  consisted 
of  180,000  seamen,  including  marines ;  58,718  land 
troops  for  Great  Britain,  and  18,660  troops  for 
Ireland.    The  militia,  until  the  peace,  were  to  be 
34,500,  and  some  general  regulations  were  to  be 
offered  to  the  consideration  of  parliament  respecting 
Thanks  to    that  portiou  of  the  military  force.    The  gallant  and 
md'^i^/   meritorious  services  of  the  army  and  navy  were 
acknowledged  by  unanimous  votes  of  thanks  in 
both  houses.    Earl  St.  Vincent  mentioned,  in  terms 
of  high  commendation,  the  spirited  conduct  of  sir 
James  Saumarez,  in  the  action  with  the  united 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  oflF  Gibraltar:  and  this 
just  tribute  of  applause  was  seconded  by  lord 
Nelson,  who  added  that  he  was  not  surprised  at  the 
matchless  skill  and  intrepidity  of  his  gallant  friend, 
when  he  considered  the  professional  school  in  which 
he  had  been  bred,  unaer  lord  Howe,  lord  Hood, 
lord  Bridport,  and  his  noble  friend  the  earl  St. 
Vincent    Similar  thanks  were  moved  to  captains 
JSood  and  Keat^s,  and  the  other  ojBkers  who  dis- 
tinguished 
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tinguished  themselves  in  that  engagement.     The  chap. 
vote  of  gratitude  to  sir  John  Hely  Hutchinson  and  ^^^ 
the  deliverers  of  Egjrpt  from  the  French,  included      ^^®*- 
by  naiiie  the  several  oflScers  of  highest  rank,  and 
mentioned  in  general  terms  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates.      Lord  Hobart,  on  whom 
devolved  the  gratifying  duty  of  originating  this 
vote,  took  occasion  to  commend  the  judicious  and 
well-timed  measure  adopted  by  the  marquis  Wel- 
lesley  of  sending  from  India  a  reinforcement  to 
co-operate  with  our  army  in  the  deliverance  of 
Egypt. 
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JN  the  beginning  of  November,  the  marquis  Corn- 
==       wallis,  who  h^  been  appointed  his   Majesty's 
!«>*•      minister  plenipotentiary  for  negotiating  the  defini- 
^•*CMm.   *^^®  treaty  t)f  peace  with  France  and  her  allies, 
^l^ap.'  proceeded  to  raris,  where  he  was  received  with 
J?JJJ^^  marked  distinction,   and  after  a  short  residence 
tonegocuite  there,  repaired  to  Amiens,  the  place  appointed  for 
^  tm^'    ^^  conferences.     On  his  arrival,  he  was  joined  by 
the  first  consul's  brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  to 
whose  management  the  interests  of  France  were  on 
this  occasion  entrusted ;  but  he  had  to  await,  for  a 
considerable  time,  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  and 
Spanish  ministers,  Mr.  Schimmelpenninck  and  Don 
Nicolas  de  Azara ;  and  after  the  negociations  had 
actually  commenced,  he  encountered  many  unex- 
pected obstacles,  which  shewed  that  the  principal 
of  the  three  parties,  with  whom  he  had  to  treat, 

was 
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was  in  no  haste  to  complete  the  amicable .  arratige-  chap. 
ments  which  had  been  begun.  lxxl 

The  French  government^  intent  on  their  own 
scbemes  of  policy,  obviously  regarded  the  pacific- 
ation with  Great  Britain,  as  an  a&ir  of  inferior  im- 
portance. After  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Bona- 
parte  had  not  for  a  moment  relaxed  his  efforts  to 
realise  two  great  projects,  the  reduction  of  Xtaly 
and  Switzerland  under  his  despotic  sway,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in 
the  French  West  Indies.  Although  the  former 
project  was  contrary  to  express  stipmations  in  the 
treaty  of  LuneviUe,  he  apprehended  no  resistance 
on  the  part  of  Austria  to  its  accomplishment; 
but  the  latter  demanded  a  strong  military  and  na- 
val force.  The  formidable  expedition,  which  he  to^I!^^ 
had  been  for  some  time  nreparing  at  the  ports  of  indici. 
Brest,  Rochefort,  and  L'Orient  had  not  escaped  the 
anxious  vigilance  of  the  British  government ;  and 
he  found  it  necessary  to  transmit  to  them  express 
assurances  that  its  purpose  was  to  take  possession 
of  the  colonies,  and  suppress  the  insurrection.  He 
sought  to  quell  the  revolutionary  spirit,  which  his  de- 
mocraticpredecessors  hadpropagatedin  that  quarter, 
and  which  had  animated  the  negroes  of  St,  Do- 
mingo under  Toussaint  Louverture,  and  those  of 
Guadeloupe  under  Pelagic,  to  assert  and  vindicate 
their  claims  to  liberty  and  equality  as  members  of 
the  indivisible  French  Republic.  He  was  desirous 
to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  anarchy,  which  was 
pregnant  with  the  most  appalling  dangers ;  not  only 
to  the  French  colonists,  but  to  those  of  every  other 
European  power.  The  British  ministry,  receiving 
these  assurances,  consented  to  the  sailing  of  the 
armament  before  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive 
trieaty ;  and  accordingly  a  fleet  of  eighteen  French 
and  five  Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  having  on  board 
25,000  troops  under  general  Le  Clerc,  put  to  sea  on 
the  14th  of  December.  Admiral  Mitchell,  who 
was  then  stationed  at  Bantry  Bay,  with  seven  sail 
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cnAf.  of  theline^  was  ordered  to  follow  them^  and  observe 

^^^^|[    their  motions.   A  mutiny  broke  out  among  the  men 

1801.     in  some  of  those  vessels,  which,  however  was  soon 

suppressed)  and  the  squadron  proceeded  to  the 

West  Indies  to  reinforce  the  protecting  fleets  on 

tiiat  station. 

Dei^i       Meantime  the   negociation  of  the  definitive 

then^I!^  treaty  was  delayed  by  the  absence  of  the  Spanish 

^  ■*      minister,  Azara,  who  did  not  arrive  at  Amiens  until 

^^     the  S9th  of  January ;  and  a  transaction  took  place 

in  this  interval  which  materially  altered  the  basis 

on  which   the   preliminaries    had    been  settled. 

Bonyarto  ^  Bouapartc  having  convoked  an  assembly  of  Cis- 

STit^  alpine  deputies  at  Lyons,  and  having  sent  his  mi« 

republic,     nister,  Talleyrand,  to  confer  with  them,  arrived  in 

that  city  on  the  11th  of  Januaiy,  and  after  many 

pompous  ceremonials  received  an  address  from  a 

committee  of  the  deputies,  declaring  that  the  only 

method  by  which  the  Cisalpine  republic  could 

secure  its  independence  would  be  to  submit  it  to  a 

man  who,  by  the  ascendency  of  his  name  and  power, 

might  place  it  in  the  rank  which   became  its 

grandeur.    The  deputies,  unable  to  find  such  a  man 

among  themselves,  expressed  their  ardent  wish  that 

general  Bonaparte  would  continue  to  govern  it, 

and  cause  it  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  the  powers 

of  Europe.     In  his  reply  he  informed  them,  that 

the  appointments  which  he  had  made  of  persons  to 

fill  the  high  magisterial  offices  of  their  country, 

were  completelv  independent  of  all  idea  of  party, 

of  all  spirit  of  locality  j  but  that  as  to  the  oflSce  of 

president,  he  had  not  found  any  man  among  them 

who  would  have  sufficient  claim  to  the  public 

opinion,  who  would  be  sufficiently  independent  of 

the  spirit  of  locality,  and  who,  in  fine,  had  rendered " 

services  so  important  as  to  merit  from  his  country 

so  great  a  trust.     In  complying  with  their  wishes 

he  avowed  his  determination  to  continue,  as  long 

as  circumstances  might  require  it,  the  care  of  their 

a£&irs. 
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affairs.    A  constitution  for  the  republic  was  then  ckSij^. 

Sromulgated,  and  Bonaparte  was  declared  presi-  -— ^^-^ 
enf.     He  was  to  exercise  his  functions  for  t6ii      isof. 
years,  and  to  be  indefinite^  re-eligible. 

One  of  his  first  acts,  atter  being  invested  Vnth  BonqMrte's 
tliis  new  authority,  was  to  issue  a  proclamation,  in  S^*£l 
which,  anticipating  the  alarm  IKkely  to  prevail  fluenwrf 
among  the  states  of  Europe,  he  laboured  td  Sho^  STiSS' 
that  France,  by  attaching  to  herself  the  Italian:  wpobUw. 
republic,  had  made  no  a<wition  to  her  influence. 
In  1788  she  exercised  considerable  control  Cfi!€ir 
the  republic  of  Venice,  who  by  her  situation  was 
necessarUy  hostile ;  over  the  king  of  Naples,  oH 
account  of  the  family  compact ;  and  over  the  kingt 
of  Sardinia,  because  he  was  bound  to  her,  not  only 
by  his  inability  to  defent!  Savoy  and  Nice,  but  hy 
double  alliances,  and  still  more  bv  the  pretensions 
of  Austria  to  Montferrat.     At  tne  pjfesent  period* 
Venice  belonged  to  the  emperor ;  and  the  family 
compact  with  Naples  was  no  more.    In  these  cir- 
cumstances,  if  the  Italian  republic  did  not  become 
the  sure  and  faithful  ally  of  France,  the  political 
state  of  Europe  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  Austria, 
who  held  the  key  of  the  Adriatic,  and  indeed  of 
Italy.     The  same  reasoning  was  applied  in  relation 
to  the  affairs  of  France  with  Germany.     In  acquir- 
ing the  four  departments  of  the  Rhme,  she  found 
no  compensation  for  the  accessions  which  her 
neighbours  had  secured  by  the  partition  of  Poland. 
Through  that  partition  she  had  seen  a  natural  ally 
not  only  withdrawn  from  the  balance  of  Europe, 
but  even  appropriated  by  those  powers  whom  she 
should  have  assisted  to  keep  within  bounds.     In 
the  equilibrium  of  the  afiaii-s  of  Germany  it  was 
affirmed  that  France  had  rather  lost  than  gained; 
and  if  she  had  been  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  par- 
tition of  Poland,  without  obtaining  either  Belgium 
or  the  four  departments  of  the  Rhine,  she  would 
have  ceased  to  be  a  power  of  the  first  rank*    The 
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CHAP,  parallel  was  carried  farther,  by  an  allusion  to  the 
f  ^^^'  extinction  of  Tippoo  Saib'spower  in  India,  and  tlie 
1802.  consequent  augmentation  oi  the  English  dominions 
in  that  peninsula.  The  proclamation  concluded  by 
declaring  that  no  nation  ever  showed  so  much 
moderation  as  France;  that  her  object  was  to 
preserve  a  just  equilibrium  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  ; 
and  that,  in  her  recent  measures  for  the  attainment 
of  that  object,  she  had  gained  no  new  accession  of 
influence,  but  had  merely  maintained  her  former 
rank, 
flit  eon-  These  professions  of  moderation  were  strangely 
JJj^^^^  at  variance  with  the  measures  adopted  by  Bona- 
KrUuid.  parte,  for  subverting  the  independence  of  Switzer- 
vmd.  He  had  already  annexed  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
to  the  French  dominions ;  and  early  in  February 
he  sent  general  Thureau  into  the  adjacent  state  of 
the  Valais,  who  suppressed  all  the  constituted  au- 
thorities, and  possessedhimself  of  the  public  treasury 
and  the  archives  of  government.  A  communication 
of  the  most  menacing  nature,  was  at  the  same  time 
sent  from  the  first  consul  to  the  canton  of  Berne ; 
and  all  Switzerland  began  to  apprehend,  either  her 
speedy  reduction  by  force  of  arms,  or  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  constitution,  which  would  eventually 
degrade  her  into  a  province  of  France. 
Hi«jJ«n«-  While  Bonaparte  was  thus  extending  his  autho- 
^*^'  rity  abroad,  he  was  no  less  occupied  with  the 
internal  arrangements  of  his  dominions.  Chambers 
of  commerce  and  agriculture  were  established 
throughout  the  republic,  and  societies  were  organ- 
ised for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, while  the  most  decided,  and,  indeed,  hostile 
rivalry  was  manifested  against  the  continental  trade 
of  Great  Britain.  Our  intercourse  with  Genoa, 
with  Piedmont,  with  Tuscany,  and  with  Spain, 
was  shackled  with  the. severest  prohibitions;  and  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  the  same  system  of  exclusion 
was  enforced.      British  goods  were  refused  all 

transit 
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transit  through  the  states  of  Holland,  and  there 

v^ere  strong  reasons  for  apprehending  that  our  fii- 

ture  connection  with  Germany  would  be  controlled  i«w, 
by  a  rival,  who,  while  a  pacification  was  pendiqg, 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  dissemble  bis  invete* 
rate  animosity. 

The  negociations  at  Amiens  had  now  lingered  ^^gJSirf 
three  months,  and  from  the  alarming  increase  of  fSwT* 
power  which  France  had  acquired  during  that  pe* 
riod,  it  was  manifest  that  they  had  been  protracted 
designedly  on  her  part,  to  afford  time  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  those  projects  which  had  already 
so  essentially  altered  the  basis  established  by  the 
preliminaries.  The  British  government,  therefore,  ^^'^''^^ 
deemed  it  necessary  to  counteract  this  temporising 
policy  by  strong  and  decisive  measures ;  tney  sus« 
pended  the  reduction  of  the  sea  and  land  rorces, 
which  had  already  proceeded  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent; and  in  the  beginning  of  March,  issued  orders 
for  fitting  out  and  victualling  the  whole  of  the  men 
of  war  at  Portsmouth  capable  of  being  sent  to  sea* 
A  strong  fleet  of  observation  was  already  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  a  squadron  had  sailed  from  the 
Mediterranean,  in  consequence  of  the  departure  of 
Gantheaume  with  a  reinforcement  destined  for  St. 
Domingo.  Admiral  Comwallis,  commanding  the 
Channel  fleet,  dispatched  from  Torbay,  six  sail  of 
the  line  on  a  cruize ;  the  greatest  activity  prevailed 
throughout  the  naval  establishments  of  the  country  ; 
and  every  step  was  taken  for  an  immediate  renewal 
of  hostilities.  These  warlike  preparations,  by 
alarming  France  for  the  safety  of  so  large  a  proper- 
tion  of  her  maritime  force  then  absent  from  her 
ports,  accelerated  her  decision  in  favour  of  peace, 
though  they  did  not  compel  her  to  moderate  her  ®^^ 
pretensions  j  and  on  the  25th  of  March,  the  defi-  finidre 
nitive  treaty  was  signed.  Ab^Ltof 

The    following  is  an  abstract  of  its  articles,  itganicto. 
Qreat  Britain  restored  to  France,  Spain,  and  the 

p  3  Batavian 


jP  B  AJ?  B^t^m^  re^fu^c  ^  her  cooqudets  4urmg  the  w^ir, 
^gg^  j^jlta  tfie  exception  of  Ceyloa  and  Trinidad,  which 
113^     I^W^  respectively  ceded  to  her  by  the  two  latter 
poweis.    T^he  territories  and  possessions  of  Portu- 
gal yrere  secured  to  her  as  before  the  war,  except 
that  a  new  limit  was  drawn  between  French  and 
Portuguese  Guiana.    The  territories  of  the  subUme 
^2f^     Porte  were  maintained  in  their  integrity,     Malta, 
^ecd!^*     GozO|  and  Comino  were  to  be  restored  to  the 
^^^       knight^  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  to  be  held  by 
them  01^  the  conditions  existing  before  the  war, 
and  undier  the  foUowing  stipulations }  the  knights 
)srere  invited  to  return  to  Malta  as  soon  as  the  e:;^- 
chanee  should  have  taken  place,  and  there  elect  ^ 
grand-master  ^  no  individual  belonging  to  England 
or  France  was  to  be  admitted  into  the  order :  a 
li^altese  langufi  was  to  be  established  for  admi$4op» 
lo  whipb  no  prqofs  of  nobility  should  be  required  j 
half  pf  the  civil,  judicial,  and  other  employments 
depending  on  the  govemp»ept,  were  to  be  filled  by 
iphabitanti;  of  the  island  ^  the  l^ritish  troops  were 
io  evacuate  Malta  within  three  months  from  the 
j^xchanffe  of  the  f  atificationsi  or  earlier  if  possible  ; 
and  at  that  epoclj  it  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  order 
of  St*  John,  provided  the  grand-master,  or  commis<> 
saries  fully  authorised,  were  then  present^  to  take 
oossession,  and  provided  2000  Sicilian  troops,  which 
the  king  of  Naples  was  to  be  invited  to  send, 
should  nave  arrived  there :  these  troops  were  to 
remain  a  year,  or  longer  if  at  its  expiration  the 
Maltese  trpops  should  not  be  competent  to  garri- 
son it  themselves  j  the  neutrality  of  Malta  to  be 
proclaimed  and  its  independence  guaranteed  by 
Crrpat  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Austri^h  Russia,  and 
Prussia ;  the  ports  to  be  open  to  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  all  nations  except  the  states  of  Bar- 
SSolS'    ^*^'     ^^^  French  agreed  to  evacuate  Naples  and 
f^    •    the  Roman  States,  and  the  English  to  evacuate 
Pprto  Ferrajo,   and  generally  all  the  ports  and 
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islands  occupied  by  them  in  the  Mediterraneian  and  €  B  a  n 
the  Adriatic.     The  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  New-  -  ^^^^ 
foundland  and  the  adjacent  islands,  as  w^l  as  in      i«os> 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  were  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  before  the  war.   The  French  fisheri- 
men  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  inh^dbitants  of  thd 
islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  were  allowed  to 
out  wood  in  the  bays  of  Fortune  and  Despair  for  the 
period  of  one  year  from  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.    The  branch  of  the  house  of  Nassaui  for* 
merly  established  in  the  United  Provinees,  having 
sustained  losses,  as  well  with  respect  to  private  pro** 
perty^  as  by  the  change  of  constitution,  was  to  re- 
ceive an  equivalent  compensation.    The  evacu* 
ations,  cessions^  and  restitutions!  stipulated  in  the 
treaty,  were  to  be  executed  in  Europe  within  a 
month ;  on  the  continent  and  seas  of  America  and 
Africa  within  three  months ;  on  the  continent  and 
seas  of  Asia  within  six  months,  after  the  ratification, 
except  in  case  of  a  special  reservation. 

On  the  S7th  of  March,  two  days  after  the  signa*  sepmie 
ture  of  the  treaty,  a  separate  article  was  added  to  •'*^*^ 
it,  by-the  ministers  of  the  contracting  powers,  by 
which  it  was  agreed,  tliat  the  omission  of  titles 
which  might  have  taken  place  in  the  treaty  should 
not  be  prejudicial  to  the  powers  or  persons  con- 
cerned; and  that  the  English  and  French  lan« 
gvages  used  in  fdl  the  copies,  should  not  be  quoted 
as  a  precedent,  or  in  any  manner  prejudice  the 
contracting  parties  whose  language  had  not  been 
used. 

On  the  same  day  a  separate  convention  was  con^  ConTcntion 
eluded  between  France  and  the  Batavian  republic,  JS^and 
in  which  the  minister  of  the  former  power,  in  virtue  Holland, 
of  special  instructions  from  his  government,  de- 
clared it  to  be  understood  that  the  indemnity  sti- 
pulated in  favour  of  the  house  of  Nassau  should 
not  on  any  account  or  in  any  manner  be  at  the 
charge  of  the  Batavian  republic.    And  the  pleni- 

n  4  potentiary 
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CHAP,  potentiary  of  the  Batavian  republic  accepted  tliat 

Lxxi.    declaration  as  explanatory  of  the  eighteenth  article 

!«»•      of  the  treaty. 

AcoMMmrf     On  the  SOth  of  March  the  courts  of  Sweden  and 

"^  Denmark  formally  acceded  to  the  convention  which 

had  been  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and 


Ileimuurk 
to  the  con- 
vcBtion 
wUhRuft. 
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Budget 


Russia ;  and  a  declaration  was  at  the  same  time 
issued  by  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  announcing 
its  abandonment  of  the  system  of  armed  neutrality, 
not  only  as  a  code  of  maritime  law,  but  even  in  its 
more  limited  import/  as  a  specific  engagement 
between  Russia  and  the  other  confederates.  Thus 
Great  Britain  renewed  her  amicable  relations  with 
the  other  powers  of  Europe,  while  concluding  a 
peace  with  France  j  and  in  the  immense  sacrifices 
which  she  made  to  procure  that  peace  she  gave  an 
uneq|uivocal  pledge  of  her  sincere  wishes  for  its 
continuance. 

In  the  British  parliament  great  anxiety  had  pre- 
vailed respecting  the  issue  of  the  negociations  at 
Amiens,  and  all  affairs  were  considered  of  inferior 
importance  compared  with  the  great  question  of 
peace  or  war.  A  motion,  made  by  Mr.  Manners 
Sutton,  solicitor-general  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
concerning  the  claims  of  his  royal  highness  to 
arrears  due  from  the  revenue  of  Cornwall,  led  to 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate 
them;  but,  in  a  subsequent  discussion  the  house,  on 
the  motion  of  tlie  chancellor  of  the  exchequer^ 
passed  to  the  other  orders  of  the  day. 

From  the  uncertainty  that  existed,  whether  the 
country  would  have  to  provide  for  a  war  or  a  peace 
establishment,  the  budget  for  the  year  was  not 
brought  forward  until  the  5th  of  April.  It  was  the 
greatest  which  had  ever  been  openec^  since,  besides 
the  loan  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  year,  the 
minister  announced  his  intention  of  abolishing  the 
mcome  tax,  and  of  funding  the  fifty-six  millions 
With  which  it  was  charged,    Th?  tot^  sum  to  be 

funded 
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iiinded  amounted  to  nearly  ninety-eight miUions;  chat* 
the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  provided  by  new    ^^^^\ 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  3^Q11,202L     The  branches      im. 
of  revenue  on  which    these    taxes  were  to  be 
imposed  were  malt,  hops,  and  beer,  two  millions ; 
assessed  taxes  one  miUion;   exports  and. imports 
one  million.    Twentvofive  millions  were  to  be  raised 
by  way  of  loan.     The  national  debt  was  stated  at 
500  millions.     The  resolutions  upon  the  budget 
were  agreed  to  without  a  division: 

The  debate  respecting  the  definitive  treaty  took  iHiMia  on 
place  in  both  houses  on  the  25th  May.      The  J^^J^S; 
ministry  encountered  little  resistance  in  point  of  ^^^' 
numbers;    but  the  arguments   of   the  war-part^ 
derived  additional  force  from  the  aggressions  which 
had  been  committed  by  France  since  the  signature 
of  the  preliminaries,  and  from  her  manifest  desim 
to  exclude  the  commerce  of  this  country  fit)m  the 
continent  of  Europe.     By  the  appropriation  of  the 
Cisalpine  republic  she  had  acquired  a  direct  control 
over  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  convert  to  her  own  advantage  the  inconclusive 
and  disputable  arrangements  which  had  been  made 
respecting  the  dispos^  of  Malta.    In  animadverting  objectioiii 
on  this  part  of  the  treaty,  lord  GrenvOle  observed,  ^,^^^ 
that  few  things  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  place  to  um 
that  island  under  the  guaranty  of  six  powers,  who  J^^ 
could  not  be  expected  to  agree  on  any  one  point  M^ta. 
relating  to  it.     The  treaty  professed  to  restore  it 
to  the  order  of  St.  John :  this  was  still  more  absurd ; 
for  how  could  it  be  said  that  such  an  order  was  in 
existence  when  almost  all  their  funds  had  6een  con- 
fiscated.    The  expenses  of  the  order  of  Malta, 
chiefly  in  fortifications  and  garrisons,  on  an  average 
of   the  last    ten   years,   had  been  130,000/.  per 
annum.     Their  revenues  from  the  island  of  Malta 
amounted  to  only  34,000/.,  and  only  8000/.  came 
into  the  coffers  of  the  knights.     Of  the  revenues 
which  supported  tlie  order,  France,  at  the  time  of 

the 
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the  suppresBion  of  the  French  langue,  had  con» 
fiscated  58,000/,  annually,  and  Spain  had  con- 
law.  fiscated  27,000t  The  property  of  the  order  in 
Lombardy  and  Piedmont  had  also  been  confiscated, 
so  that  of  their  former  income  of  180,000/.  only 
27,000/.  was  now  left,  a  revenue  evidently  insuf* 
ficient  to  keep  up  the  fortifications  or  maintain  the 
security  of  the  island.  The  order  of  Malta  was 
therefore  extinct  as  a  power,  and  must  necessarily 
come  under  the  influence  and  into  the  pay  of 
Toother  France.  In  adverting  to  other  points  of  the 
STttw^.  treaty,  he  observed,  that  our  sovereignty  in  India 
had  not  been  recognised,  while  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  a  station  of  the  first  importance  to  that 
sovereignty,  had  been  ceded.  In  the  Mediter- 
luneao^  where  our  naval  superiority  was  most 
important,  we  had  dispossessed  ourselves,  not  only 
of  Malta,  but  of  Minorca ;  and  even  of  the  isle  of 
Elba,  which  France  wanted,  merely  to  exclude  us 
from  the  port  of  Leghorn.  Every  object  of 
importance,  obtained  by  the  valour  of  our  navy, 
had  been  ceded  to  France;  and  ministers  had  at 
the  same  time  disclaimed  the  plea  of  necessity  for 
peacei,  which  could  alone  have  justified  such 
enormous  sacrifices;  He  concluded  by  moving  an 
address,  pointing  out  the  dangers  to  which  this 
country  was  exposed  in  consequence  of  the  sacri- 
fices which  she  had  made,  without  any  adequate 
compensation  on  the  part  of  France,  and  praying 
his  B^jesty  to  settle,  by  an  amicable  arrangement, 
those  points  which  the  definitive  treaty  had  left 
unsettled.  This  address  was  negatived  by  I2fi 
votes  against  16;  and  that  which  was  moved  in  the 
other  house  by  Mr.  Windham  was  also  rejected  by 
the  still  greater  majority  of  276  against  20. 
Augment-  The  remainder  of  the  session  was  occupied  by 
^ta^  a  great  variety  of  public  business,  among  which,  a 
force.  most  important  act  was  passed  for  consolidating  the 
existing  militia  lawsy  and  for  augmenting  that  force 

to 
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to  70>000  m»v»  the  proportion  for  Scodand  being  o  x  a  a 
fixed  at  10,000.  The  parliament  was  prorogued  on    ^^^^^ 
the  38tb  of  June,  and  shortly  afterwards  dissolved     ism 
by  prociamation. 

The  re-eatablisbment  of  amity  between  Great  intes, 
Britain  and  France  was  not  immediately  confirmed  ^J^^L? 
by  an  interchange  of  embassies.    So  early  as  Aprils  don. 
indeed,  the  king  had  a]:^ointed  Ic^d  Whitworth  as 
his  minister  at  the  consular  court,  and  general  An*» 
dreossi  had  been  nominated  at  the  same  period  aq 
representative  of  the  French  republic  at  the  court 
or  St  James's  i  but  their  respective  departure  was 
delayed  until  the  month  of  November*     This  delay 
gave  rise  to  a  multitude  of  anxious  conjectures } 
and,  considered  with  relation  to  the  policy  pursued 
by  France,  it  ofibred  no  favourable  augury  of  her 

Scific  disposition.     The  dissensions  by  which  the 
elvetic  republic  was*  distracted,  having  induced 
its  government  to  solicit  the  mediation  of  France, 
Spnaparte,  i^vailing  himself  of  so  plausible  a  pre«»  Bom^Mrte 
text,  sent  an  army  into  Switzerland,  and  issued  an  ^^ 
arrogs^nt  proclamation,  commanding  the  senate  to  switzer- 
assemble  at  Berne,  t^pd  to  send  deputies  to  Paris ;  ^"^' 
ordering  at  the  same  time  all  authorities  consti^ 
tuted  since  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  to 
cease  to  act,  and  all  armed  bodies  to  disperse*  The 
diet  of  Schweitz,  however,  as  the  supreme  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  Swiss  union,    remainea  at 
their  post,  hoping  for  the  interference  of  foreign 
powers ;  but  of  these  Great  Britain  alone  mani- 
fested an  interest  in  their  behalf     An  English  re- 
sident was  sent  to  Constance,  empowered  to  pro- 
mise pecuniary  assistance  if  the  people  were  deter- 
mined to  defend  their  country ;  but  the  approach 
of  the  French  troops  had  compelled  the  diet  to  dis- 
solve ;  Aloys  Reding,   and  other  patriots,    were 
arrested  and  imprisoned;  and  the  independence  of 
Switzerland,  which  h%d   been  guaranteed  in  the    . 
treaty  of  Luneville,  was  annihilated  by  the  power 

whose 
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CHAP,  whose  mediation  she  had  solicited.     In  September/ 
LXXL    Piedmont  was  formally   annexed  to  France,  and 
Turin,  its  capital,  was  degraded  into  a  provincial 
city  of  the  republic.  In  October,  the  kmg  of  Spam, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  French  government,  an- 
nexed to  the  royal  domains  all  the  property  of  the 
knights  of  Malta  in  his  dominions,  and  declared 
Kni^of  himself  grand-master  of  the  order  in  Spain.     Thus 
Middled  by  ^^  Order  of  St.  John  was  diminished  by  the  sup- 
the  lup-      pressibn  of  three  langueSy  those  of  Arragon,  Castile, 
SlJjf*"**^  and  Navarre;  and  thus  was  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
u»Hpes.      vitiated ;  because  that  order  was  now  no  longer  the 
corporate  body  to  whom,  by  the  tenth  article  of  the 
treaty,  the  island  of  Malta  was  to  be  ceded  in  full 
sovereignty.     About  the   same   period  the  long- 
Germui      pending  aSair  of  the  German  indemnities  was  set- 
JJ^ST****  ^^^  upon  a  plan  drawn  up  by  the  ministers  of 
Russia   and   France,    the  mediating  powers,    and 
adopted  in   a  definitive   conclusion   of  the   diet 
of  Ratisbon.    These  indemnities  were  so  appor- 
tioned as  to  favour  the  views  of  France,  by  the 
aggrandizement  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  the  reduc- 
tion of  Austria,  and  the  disunion  of  the  smaller 
states   of  Germany.     While   thus   extending  his 
influence  abroad,  Bonaparte .  aimed  to  consoudate 
his  power  and  exalt  his  authority  at  home.     He 
re-established    the    Roman    Catholic  religion  in 
France,  under  the  express  sanction  of  the  pope, 
and  he  issued  a  decree  of  amnesty  in  favour  of 
emigrants  who  would  return  within  a  stipulated 
time,  and  remain  under  surveillance  or  special  in- 


'  secunng  i 

procured  a  vote  from  the  senate,  empowering  him 

to  appoint  a  successor.     To  give  splendour  to  his 

new  dignity,  he  instituted  a  republican  order  of 

Legion  of    nobility,  under  the  title  of  the  legion  of  honour ,  the 

IJ^^   members  of  which  w^re  to  be  nominated  from 

the 
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the  military  men  on  whom  he  had  conferred  hono*  crap. 
raiy  distinctions,  and  from  all  citizens  who  had    ^^^^' 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  knowledge  or      isos. 
talents,  or  by  their  eminence  in  the  administration 
of  justice.     Their  oath  required  them  to  erase 
every  vestige  of  the  feudal  system,  and  to  maintain 
the  strictest  fidelity  to  the  indivisible,  French  re- 
public, and  to  himself  as  its  chief     He  imposed  a  ConsiUv 
new  constitution  on  France,  by  which  he  invested  ST^' 
himself  with  the  right  of  making  war  or  peaces  of 
ratifying  treaties;  of  pardoning  in  all  cases ;  of  no- 
minating all  inferior  officers ;  of  appointing  by  his 
own  absolute  authority,  forty  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty  members  composing  the  senate ;  and  of 
prescribing  to  that  body  the  subjects  on  which  alone 
it  was  competent  to  deliberate.     The  other  depart- 
ments of  the  state  were  equally  subservient  to  his 
will ;  so  that,  having  utterly  destroyed  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  he  might  be  said  to  govern  the  re- 
public by  means  of  an  enormous  standing  army» 
and  a   numerous    inquisitorial  police.      At  this 
juncture  nothing  seemed  to  be  wanting  to  his  pro- 
Bperity,  but  the  success  of  his  expedition  to  the 
West  Indies.    Guadaloupe  had  indeed  been  re-  AflUn  of 
covered  after  many  sanguinary  conflicts;  and  in  ^^^ 
St.  Domingo  various  advantages  had  been  obtained  indiei. 
over  the  negroes,  which  ended  in  the  submission 
of  Toussaint  Louverture,  under  promise  of  pardon. 
In  violation  of  this  promise,  he  was  sent  captive  to 
France,  and  was  never  afterwards  heard  of.     The 
other  chiefs,  indignant  at  the  treachery  practised  on 
their  leader,  again  united  in  insurrection  against 
the  French  army,  enfeebled  by  the  ravages  of  the 
yellow  fever,  and  a  most  sanguinary  warfare  ensued. 
But  however  anxious  Bonaparte  might  be  for  the 
recovery   of   St.  Domingo,   his   attention  was   at 
present  less  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  that  colony 
than  with  the  revival  of  his  schemes  respecting  the 
Mediterranean.     As  a  preparatory  step  to  their 

develop- 
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CHAP,  d^^pm^nt,  he   dispatched  a  Corsican  officer, 
^^^^-    named  Sebastiani,  in  the  ostensible  character  of  a 
i«od.     commercial  agen^  on  a  political  tour  in  the  Levant, 
to  ascertain  the  consequences  produced  by  recent 
events,  and  to  seize  every  opportunity  for  promoting 
the  French  interests  in  tnat  region.     It  may  be 
mentioned,  as  a  matter  of  subordinate  importance, 
that  soon  after  the  pacification  of  Amiens  a  treaty 
had  been  concluded  with  the  dey  of  Tunis,  by 
which  the  republic  was  recognised  throughout  that 
state  as  the  most  favoured  nation. 
litigMion        In  the  transactions  that  took  place  between 
Ei^gL^d     Grreat  Britain  and  France,  it  soon  became  manifest 
and  FVance  that  the  chauge  from  ^^ar  to  peace  was  merely  a 
2S^°*    transition  from  active  hostilitv  to  acrimonious  liti- 
gation.    The  chief  topic  of  dispute  was  Malta, 
which  the  British  government  were  desirous  to  re- 
tain; until  a  substantial  guaranty  could  be  procured 
for  its  independence;  while  Bonaparte,  adhering 
to  the  positive  stipulations    respecting    it,    and 
evading  or  disregarding  the  conditions  with  which 
they  were  coupled,  insisted    on    its  evacuation. 
Various  expedients  were  proposed  for  obviating  the 
difficulties  which  impeded  the  fulfilment  of  this 
article  of  the  treaty;  but  the  protracted  discussions 
to  which  they  led  were  attended  with  no  beneficial 
result.   Meanwhile,  ministers  had  adopted  a  mea- 
sure which  placed  them  in  a  most  delicate  and 
embarrassing  predicament.     On  the  violation  of 
the  Swiss  territory  by  a  French  army,  perceiving 
the  strong  sensation  which  that  event  produced  in 
the  Batavian  republic,  they  deemed  it  necessary,  in 
the  event  of  a  war,  to  have  in  their  possession 
fiome  of  those  conquests  which  had  been  ceded  at 
The  BriUih  the  treaty  of  Amiens.     Orders  were  therefore  de- 
toJJSi^SiS  spatched  to  the  English  commander  at  the  Cape  of 
Cape.         Good  Hope,  and  also  in  the  islands  of  Martinique, 
St.  Lucie,  Tobago,  and  Cura9ao,  and  the  Dutch 
settlements  at  Surinami  to  delay  the  restitution  of 

those 
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those  colonies  tUl  further  orders.    As  most  of  the  c  h  a  *. 
French  possessions  had  been  alreach^  ceded^  these     ^^^^' 
precautions  principally  affected  the  i)utch ;  and  \A      iso*. 
case  of  a  spirited  resistance  to  the  military  occupa^ 
tion  of  Holland  by  France,  they  mi^ht  certainly 
have  been  of  essential  service.     But  the  independ- 
ence of  Switzerland,  and  the  deliverance  of  Hol- 
land, becoming  hopeless,  it  was  found  expedient  to  Cotrntor. 
rescind  the  orders  which  had  been  sent  for  the  re-  *"'J^jf^ 
tention  of  the  colonies,  and  instructions  to  that  ^kctthe 


effect  were  despatched  on  the  15th  of  November* 
Great  doubts  were  entertained  whether  these  in- 
structions would  arrive  at  the  important  settlement 
of  the  Cape,  in  time  to  prevent  an  act  oi  direct 
hostility,  which  might  have  thrown  on  Great  Bri- 
tain the  odium  of  violating  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  l6th  of  Meecfn^er 
November,  and  on  the  9&A.  his  majesty  opened  the  ^SiS^ent 
session  in  a  speech  from  the  throne.  After  sdlud- 
ing,  in  congratulatory  terms,  to  the  mtemal  pro*, 
sperity  of  the  country,  he  observed,  that  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  powers,  he  had  been  actuated 
by  a  sincere  desire  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  ; 
but  that  it  was  nevertheless  impossible  for  him  to 
lose  sight  of  that  established  and  wise  system  of 
policy  by  which  the  interests  of  other  states  are 
connected  with  our  own  j  and  that  he  could  not  be 
indifferent  to  any  material  change  in  the  relative 
condition  and  strength  of  those  states.  He  declared 
that  his  conduct  would  be  invariably  regulated  by 
a  due  consideration  of  the  actual  situation  ot 
Europe,  and  by  a  watchful  solicitude  for  the  per- 
manent welfare  of  his  people ;  and  he  expressed 
his  conviction  that  parliament  would  concur  with 
him  in  the  opinion,  that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt 
those  means  of  security  which  were  best  calculated 
to  afford  the  prospect  of  preserving  the  blessings 
of  peace.  The  presage  conveyed  in  this  intimation  Pi«poMd 
was  soon  afterwards  confirmed  by  proposals  for  Il^S*" 

augment- tue&rcw. 
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CHAP,  augmenting  the  naval  and  military  force  of  the 

^^^^'    country.     The  attention  of  parliament,  until  the 

18QS.     Christmas  recess,  was  chiefly  occupied  by  financial 

arrangements,  and  by  a  bill  introduced  into  the 

bouse  of  peers  by  lord  Pelham,    for  appointing 

commissioners  to  enquire  into  frauds  ana  abuses 

existing  in  the  naval  departments. 

Despnd^B       This  month  of  November  was  signalised  by  the 

*™*"*^*™^'  discovery  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy  against  the 

fovernment,  fomented  by  Colonel  Marcus  Despard. 
[e  and  several  of  his  accomplices  were  tried,  and 
found  guilty  in  the  following  February,  and  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  was  executed  on  him  and  six 
other  persons. 
VteiuAt  The  question  concerning  Malta  was  only  one 

toraiidein  ^^^^g  uiauy  pouits,  ou  which  Bonaparte  mani« 
hm  Britiah   fested  a  disposition  to  give  the  law  to  this  country. 
While  he  enforced  the  prohibitions  which  had  been 
imposed  on  British  commerce  during  the  war,  with 
increased  rigour  and  severity,  he  appointed  a  num- 
ber of  agents  to  reside  in  the  sea-port  towns  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who,  under  the  pro- 
fessed character   of  consuls,  intrusted  with   the 
trading  interests  of  France,  were  furnished  with 
secret  instructions  directing  them  to  obtain  sound- 
ings of  the  harbours,  and  to  procure  military  sur- 
Bonaparte    vcys  of  their  respective  places  of  destination.     He 
SE^tf  *  required  that  the  adherents  of  the  Bourbons  should 
of  the        be  sent  away  from  England,  and  that  it  should  be 
tob^'nm?    fccommeuded  to  the  princes  of  that  house  to  repair 
fttmEDg.   to  Warsaw,    the  residence   of  the  head  of  their 
family.     He  demanded  that  the  British  govern- 
ment should  adopt  effectual  measures  to  check 
the   animadversions   promulgated  in  the   English 
journals,    and  in  various  occasional  publications; 
complaining,  with  childish  petulance,  that  every 
wina  which  blew  from  England  breathed  nothing 
but  hostility  against  him ;  and  forgetting,  in  this 
vain  attempt  to  control  a  free  press,  that  almost 

the 
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the  only  liberty  he  allowed  to  the  press  of  France  chap. 
was  that  of  abusing  the  English  ffovemment  and  ^^^^ 
people.     After  the  interposition  of  this  country  in     ^^09. 
favour  of  Switzerland,  he  distinctly  advanced  the 
principle,  that  his  Britannic  majesty  had  no  right 
to  complain  of  the  conduct  or  interfere  with  the 
proceedings  of  France  on  any  point  which  did  not 
form  a  part  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens ;  a  principle  utterly  at  variance  with  that 
on  which  the  treaty  itself  was  founded,  and  con- 
trary to  the  established  law  of  nations.     But,  even 
allowing  that  unjust  and  extravagant  pretension, 
he  had  encroached  on  the  stipulations  in  question  Grat  Bri. 
to  an  extent  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  Great  JS|^^". 
Britain  to  demand  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  on  other  mandingft 
terms.     She  had  a^eed  to  restore  Malta  to  the  SJ^J^jf 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  consisting  of  the 
langues  of  Arra^on,    Castile,  Germany,  Bavaria, 
and  Russia,  to  which  a  Maltese  langue  was  to  be 
added.     After  the  treatjr,  two  of  the  contracting 
parties,  France  and  Spain,  had  destroyed  the  in- 
tegrity  of  the  order  as  a  corporate  body,  and  had 
appropriated  the  revenues  necessary  to  maintain 
their  independence.     The  French  government  had 
also  instigatied  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  sequestrate 
the  property  of  the  order  within  his  territories,  and 
had  not  only  sanctioned,  but  encouraged  the.  in- 
tention entertained  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  of 
separating  from  it  the  Russian  langues. 

The  views  of  Bonaparte  in  pursuing  this  sinister     isos. 
course  of  policy  soon  became  manifest.     On  the  ^j^*'" 
30th  of  January  he  published,  in  his  oflSicial  jour-  his  minion 
nal,  the  Moniteur,  a  report  made  to  him  by  his  *^^^ 
agent  Sebastiani,  on  returning  from  his  mission  to 
the  Levant.     That  document  contained  the  most 
unwarrantable  charges  and  insinuations  against  the 
British  government,  and  against  their  forces  sta- 
tioned in  Egypt ;  it  represented  tlie  state  of  that 
country  to  be  such,  that  six  thousand  French 
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CHAP,  troops  wmild  suffice  to  conquer  it ;  and  asserted, 
^^^^  in  explicit  terms,  that  the  Ionian  islands  would 
1.M6.  dedare  themselves  French  as  soon  as  an  opportu* 
nity  should  offer.  This  was  no  equivocal  an- 
nouncement of  the  mode  in  which  the  first  consul 
was  preparing  to  diiqK>se  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
articles  of  the  treaty  <^  Amiens^  wnich  stipulated 
the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  inde- 
iDterriew  peudcuce  01  the  Seven  Islands.  He  disclosed  his 
^^^^^  views  still  more  plainly  in  an  interview  with  the 
.axi?Lord  British  ambassadOT,  lord  Whitworth.  In  enume- 
whitworth.  1^1^  the  provocations  which  he  pretended  to 
have  received  from  England,  he  laid  peculiar  stress 
on  the  retention  of  Malta,  in  which  he  declared 
that  no  consideration  on  earth  should  induce  him 
ta  acquiesce ;  adding,  that  of  the  two,  he  would 
rather  see  the  British  in  possession  of  the  Fku:ii- 
bouFg  St.  Antoine  than  of  that  island.  Adverting 
ta  the  British  garrison  in  Alexandria,  he  said>  that 
instead  of  being  a  means  of  protecting  Egypt,  it 
only  furnished  hkn  a  pretext  for  invading  it.  This 
he  should  not  do,  because  he  did  not  think  it  worth 
the  risk  of  a  war,  in  which  he  might  perliaps  be 
considered  the  ag^essor,  and  by  which  he  should 
lose  more  than  he  could  gain,  since,  sooner  or 
later,  Egypt  would  belong  to  France,  either  by 
the  falling  to  pieces  of  the  Turkish  empire,  or  by 
some  arrangement  with  the  Porte.  He  demanded 
in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  the  evacuation  of 
Malta,  or  the  renewal  of  war,  threatening  that  if 
recourse  was  had  to  the  latter  alternative,  he  would 
risk  his  life  and  reputation  in  the  arduous  enter- 
prise of  invading  England.  Coupling  with  this 
threat  an  alluring  intimation  of  the  benefits  that 
might  be  expected  from  a  concurrence  in  his  po* 
licy,  he  said,  that  if  he  had  not  felt  the  enmity  of 
the  British  government  on  every  occasion  since  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
that  he  would  not  have  done  to  prove  his  desire  to 
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conciliate ;  participation  in  indemnities^  as  ^ooeU  as  in  chap* 
in^uence,  on  the  continent ;  treaties  of  commerce ;  in    ^^^^  , 
short,  any  thing  that  could  have  given  satis&ction,      i^oe. 
or  have  testified  his  friendidiip.     Thus  the  treaty  c£ 
Amiens  was  to  have  been  converted  into  a  tempo* 
rary  expedient  to  be  modified  according  to  his  good 
pleasure ;  and  Great  Britain,  if*  she  seconded  his  ag- 
ressions on  the  continent,  was  to  have  been  ad« 
mitted  to  a  share  of  the  spoil.     That  he  considered 
her  as  reduced  to  this  state  of  subserviency  was  evi<* 
dent  from  an  act  of  government,  containing  a  view 
of  the  state  of  the  republic,  which  he  published  im« 
mediately  after  this  interview,  and  in  which  he  as- 
serted, ''  with  conscious  pride,  that  England  alone 
could  not  maintain  a  struggle  with  France/^ 

After  this  inmilt,  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain  Kiiig*s 
were  compelled  to  alter  the  tone  of  conciliation  ^^SSS^S 
which  they  had  hitherto  maintained  in  their  inter-  sthMardu 
course  with  the  French  government.     On  the  8th 
of  March  his  majesty  sent  a  message  to  parliament, 
announcing  that  very  considerable  military  pre- 
parations were  carrying  on  in  the  ports  of  France 
and  Holland  ;  and  that  he  had  therefore  judged  it 
expedient  to  adopt  additional  measures  of  precau- 
tion  for  the  security  of  his  dominions.     It  was 
added,  that  though  the  preparations  referred  to 
were  avowedly  directed  to  colonial  service,  yet  as 
discussions  of  great  importance  were  then  subsist- 
ing between  his  majesty  and  the  French  govern- 
ment, the  result  of  which  must  be  uncertain,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  such  provision  as  circum- 
stances might  require,  to  enable  him  to  support 
the  honour  of  his  crown  and  the  essential  interests 
of  his  people.    An  address  was  unanimously  voted, 
and  a  resolution  was.  afterwards  passed  for  raising 
10,000  additional  seamen,  including  3,400  marines. 
Another    message  to  parliament  announced  the 
king's  intention  to  call  out  the  militia.     If  these 
precautionary  measures  were  adopted  in  conse- 
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CHAP,  quence  of  intelligence,  announcing  the  retention  of 
J[i5^!l  tne  Cape,  they  were  most  unfortunately  timed; 
1803.     for  in  a  few  d^s  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
message,  an  official  account  arrived  of  the  sur- 
render of  that  settlement  to  the  Dutch,  pursuant  to 
the  counter-orders. 
Mfectof         The  French  government,   when    informed  of 
S*^!S!*  t^^®  warlike  preparations,  expressed  their  asto- 
nishment  at  the  motives  assigned  for  them.     They 
denied  that  they  had  any  armaments  in  progress, 
except  that  at  Helvoetsluys,  which  was  evidently 
destined  for  colonial  purposes,  and  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  kind's  message  to  parliament, 
should  be  countermanded.     But  they  added,  that 
if  satisfactory  explanations  on  that  measure  were 
not  given,  and  if  the  arming  of  England  actually 
took  place,  it  would  be  natural  that  the  first  consul 
should  move  20,000  men  into  Holland,  form  an 
encampment  on  the  frontiers  of  Hanover,  continue 
the  military  occupation  of  Switzerland,  and  ad- 
vance a  fresh  force  upon  Italy.     Not  confining 
himself  to  this  threat  or  visiting  neutral  states  with 
the  vengeance  he  meditated  a^nst  England,  Bo- 
naparte,  in  a  court  held  at  the  ThuiDeries,  accosted 
lord  Whitworth  under  considerable  agitation,  and 
uttered  a  bitter  and  insulting  invective  against  the 
British  government,  in   the  presence  of  all   the 
foreign  ambassadors.     An  indirect  apology  was 
afterwards  made  for  this  rudeness  ;  but  the  parti- 
culars of  the  scene  were  introduced  into  a  scan- 
dalous  manifesto,  which   the  French   resident  at 
Hamburgh  caused  to  be  published  in  the  official 
journal  of  that  city.     When  a  remonstrance  was 
made  on  this  repetition  of  the  insult,  the  French 
government  disavowed  the  conduct  of  their  agent ; 
but  the  scandal  contained  in  the  paper  had  ah-eady 
been  circulated  throughout  Europe. 

Kro-  .   ^T  was  now  supposed  that  the  negociations.would 
touted.      termmate  jin  a  renewal  of  warj  but  they  were 
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protracted  until  the  month  of  May.    Various  ar-  c  h  a  p. 
rangements  were  proposed  by  the  British  govern-    ^^^^\ 
ment,    for   settling  the  grand  point  of  dispute      i«»- 
concerning  Malta ;  but  they  were  successively  met 
by  objections,  which  gave  rise  to  fresh  discussions. 
At  length,  when  lord  Whitworth  was  on  the  eve 
of  quitting  Paris,  Bonaparte  induced  him  to  delay 
his  departure,  by  announcing  that  he  had  a  commu- 
nication to  make  of  the  greatest  importance.     He  Neirar- 
professed  his  willingness  to   consent  that-  Malta  JJ^^^ 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  three  Maiu  pio- 
powers  who  had    guaranteed  its    independence,  i'**^ 
either  Austria,  Russia,  or  Prussia,  provided  that 
some  minor  arrangements  respecting  its  guaranty 
were  established.     In  the   dispatch  containing  a 
reply  to  this  proposition,  lord  Whitworth  was  in- 
formed, that  if  his  majesty  could  be  disposed  to 
waive  his  demand  for  a  temporary  occupation  of  the 
island,  the  emperor  of  Russia  would  be  the  only 
sovereign,  to  whom,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe 
he  could  consent  that  it  should  be  assigned,  and 
that  his  majesty  had  certain  and  authentic  inform- 
ation, that  the  emperor  of  Russia  would,  on  no 
account,  consent  to  garrison  Malta.     In  these  cir- 
cumstances,  his  majesty  adhered  to  the  project 
already  delivered  as  his  idlimatum;  stipulating  for 
the  occupation  of  Malta  during  a  term  often  years, 
provided  that  his  Sicilian  majesty  could  be  induced 
to  cede  the  island  of  Lampedosa  for  a  valuable 
consideration.     At  the  end  of  that  period,  Malta 
was  to  be  surrendered  to  the  inhabitants,  and  de- 
clared an  independent  state,  and  an,  arrangement 
was  to  be  made  in  the  interim  for  the  establishment 
of  the  order  of  St.  John  in  some  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope.    To  obviate,  however,  an  objection  on  the 
side  of  France,  it  was  now  proposed,  that  the  definite 
term  of  years  might  be  inserted  in  a  secret  article, 
and  the  temporary  occupation  would  thus  be  made 
to  depend  on  the  actual  state  of  Lampedosa.     This 
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CHAP,  overture  was  met  by  the  oSsr  of  a  counter-project, 
^^^"'  I  which   lord  Whitworth,  being  instructed  to  avoid 
1803,      every  thing  which  would  protract  the  negociation> 
did  not  feel  authorised  to  receive.     Having  obtain- 
ed his  passports^  he  quitted  Paris,  and  arrived  in 
London  on  the  19th  of  May.    His  majesty's  declar- 
^l^^»*9^on  ation  of  war  against  France  had  been  issued  on 
*  '^"*       the  day  preceding. 
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State  i^ihe  naval  and  miUtary  force  of  the  eomtty  an  the 
renemal  ^  hostilities, — Discu^ions  on  the  late  negociati<nu 
— Hanover  seized  by  tJie  French. —  War  declared  ly  Eng^ 
land  against  the  Batavian  republic. — English  residents  in, 
France  detained  as  prisoners  of  war. — Supplies  for  the 
year. — Insurrection  in  Ireland. —  Blockade  of  ike  Elbe 
and  Weser.  —  Successes  in  the  West  Indies. — Capture  of 
the  French  army  m  St.  Domingo.  —  Glorious  campaign 
in  India. — Parliamentary  affairs. — lUness  and  recovery 
cf  the  hifig.-^Change  of  administration  and  return  ofJUn 
Pitt  to  dgice. — Murder  of  the  'duke  UEnghien. —  Nomina 
ation  oj  Bonaparte  as  emperor  <^  the  French. 

^FTER  the  promulgation  of  his  majesty*s  mes-  chap. 
sage  on  the  8th  of  March,  the  ministers  had    lxxii/ 
found  it  necessary  to  make  overtures  to  Mr.  Pitt,      iso?. 
inviting  his.  return  to  office ;  on  the  rejection  of  orertuns 
which,  some  changes  took  place  in  the  cabinet,  ^J^'SJ 
that  did  not  tend  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  govern-  injected. 
ment*     In  the  period  of  suspense  which  preceded 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  measures  adopted  in 
contemplation  of  that  event,  were  scarcely  ade- 
quate to  the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  and  in  the 
most  important  branch  of  the  service,  they  were 
lamentably  deficient.     The  inquiry  into  abuses  ex^  state  of  tha 
isting  in  the  naval  department  had  led  to  a  system  ^^^^^"^^ 
of  economical  retrenchment,  which  had  been  so 
rigorously  enforced,  that,  on  the  renewal  of  hostili- 
ties, the  royal  arsenals  were  not  provided  with  the 
quantity  of  stores  necessary  for  the  equipment  of 
tne  fleet  j  and  in  the  bustle  of  preparation  many 
ships  were  sent  to  sea  which  were  actually  in  a 
course  of  repair.    With  respect  to  the  military  of  the 
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CHAP,  force  of  the  country,  the  augmentations  proposed, 
^^^^^'    were  limited  to  the  purposes  of  defensive  warfare. 
180S.  The  discussions  which  took  place  in  parliament 

Conduct  of  on  the  23d  of  May,  respecting  the  late  negocia^ 
ill^^^by  tion,  terminated  in  a  general  approval  of  the  con- 
{wriiameDt.  duct  of  ministers ;  and  addresses  were  voted,  strong- 
ly concurring  in  the  sentiments  communicated  m 
the  royal  declaration.  An  amendment  moved  in 
the  house  of  peers  by  lord  King,  proposing  the 
omission  of  expressions  imputing  to  France  the 
guilt  of  breaking  the  treaties,  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  142  against  10.  In  the  commons  Mr. 
Grey  moved  an  amendment,  assuring  his  majesty  of 
their  support  in  the  war,  but  disapproving  the  con- 
duct of  ministers,  which  was  rejected  by  398  votes 
against  67*  Some  days  afterwards,  a  proposition 
was  made  by  Mr.  Fox,  .for  an  address,  advising  his 
majesty  to  accept  the  proffered  mediation  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia  j  but  it  was  withdrawn  in  con- 
sequence of  a  declaration  from  lord  Hawkesbury 
that  the  government  would  be  ready  to  accept  the 
mediation,  but  that  in  the  meantime  it  would  be  in- 
expedient to  suspend  the  measures  adopted  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 
^1^1^'^  Hitherto  those  measures  had  by  no  means  kept 
enemy.  pace  with  the  prompt  and  vigorous  exertions  of  the 
enemy.  A  few  days  after  his  majesty's  message  in 
March,  admiral  Linois  was  despatched  from  Brest 
for  the  East  Indies,  with  a  strong  squadron,  having 
6000  troops  on  board,  who  were  destined  not  only 
to  strengthen  the  French  colonies,  but  also  to  rein- 
force the  Dutch  garrison  at  the  Cape.  Orders 
were  issued  to  increase  the  forces  of  the  republic 
to  480,000  men  ;  the  army  of  Italy  was  consider- 
ably augmented;  and  large  detachments  were 
pushed  forward  upon  Tarentum  and  on  all  the 
strong  posts  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  which  lay 
on  the  Adriatic.  During  the  protracted  negocia- 
tipns,  reiuforqem^pts  were  ordered  into  Holland, 
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and  a  powerful  army  was  collected  on  the  frontiers  chap. 
of  Hanover,  On  the  25th  of  May,  general  Mortier,  ^^^^' 
from  his  head-quarters  at  Coeverden,  summoned 
the  electorate  to  surrender ;  it  being  the  determine 
ation  of  the  first  consul  to  occupy  that  country 
as  a  pledge  for  the  restoration  of  Malta  a^eeably  to 
the*conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  The  Hano- 
verian army  made  dispositions  for  a  brave  resistance, 
which,  however,  proved  ineffectual  against  so  over- 
whelming a  force;  and  the  invaders  ultimately 
took  possession  of  the  entire  electorate,  and  the 
strong  places  dependent  upon  it,  together  with  all 
the  artdlery,  baggage  and  ammunition.  By  this 
flagrant  violation  of  the  German  empire,  they  were 
enabled  to  control  the  navigation  or  the  Elbe  and 
Weser,  and  to  levy  considerable  contributions,  un- 
der the  shape  of  loans,  on  the  rich  Hanse-towns  of 
Hamburg  and  Bremen. 

It  soon  became   manifest    that  other  nations  GnitBri- 
would  be  involved  in  the  contest  between  France  ^llf*!^ 


and  Great  Britain.     On  the  17th  of  June  the  kins  wua^ 
announced  to  parliament  that  he  had  communicated  ®°**^ 
to    the  Batavian    government  his   disposition  to 
respect    their    neutrality,    provided    tne    French 
government  would  do  the  like,  and  would  with- 
draw their  forces  from  the  Dutch  territory ;  but  as 
this  proposal  had  not  been  complied  with,  he  had 
judged  it  expedient  to  recall  his  minister  from  the 
Hague,  and  to  issue  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
against  the  Batavian  republic.     In  conformity  to 
another   message  on  the  following   day,    recom- 
mending a  large  additional  force  to  be  raised  for 
the  defence  of  the  country,  the  ministers  proposed 
to  levy  an  army  of  reserve,  consisting  of  50,000  Araayor 
men;  their  services  during  the  war  to  extend  to  •*'*™* 
Great  Britain,    Ireland,   and  the  islands  of   the 
channel.     Various  objections  were  urged  in  both 
houses  against  the  bill;  but  it  passed  without  a 
division^   aqd  in  the  course  of  the  session  was 
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0  H  A  P.  foUowdd  by  another^  enabling  his  majesty  to  raise 
;^^^  a  levy  en  masse  of  all  his  subjects  in  case  of 
invasion;  The  necessity  of  such  a  levy,  however, 
was  superseded  by  the  renewal  of  volunteer  asso^ 
ciations  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  such  aug* 
mented  numbers,  that  in  a  short  time  the  aggregate 
of  this  description  of  force  amounted  to  300,000 
men*  This  manifestation  of  spirit  in  the  people 
was  caused  by  the  preparations  made  by  Bonaparte 
for  executing  his  threatened  descent  on  the  shores 
of  England;  He  had  collected  a  vast  flotilla  at 
Boulogne,  and  had  assembled  an  army,  which  was 
held  in  readiness  to  embark  on  the  first  favourable 
opportunity;  If,  as  it  has  been  asserted,  he  never 
seriously  meditated  so  desperate  an  enterprise,  he 
committed  a  great  political  mistake  in  rousing  by 
this  formidable  demonstration  the  energies  of  his 
antagonist.  The  mistake  was  the  more  unfor«- 
tunate  for  his  purposes,  because  Great  Britain  was 
the  only  European  power  which  retained  a  free 
constitution. 
English  re.  These  preparations  for  invasion  had  been  pre* 
pJS^d^  c^ded  by  an  act  which  savoured  more  of  mdice 
tamedas  ^  tfaau  of  mere  political  hostility.  He  arrested  as 
prisoners  of  war  all  the  EngUsh  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  sixty,  and  others  holding  any  com* 
mission  from  the  king,  who  were  resident  in  France 
at  the  time  when  war  was  declared;  and  he  detained 
them  to  answer  for  those  French  citizens  who 
might  have  been  made  prisoners  by  EngUsh  ships 
before  that  declaration  was  issued.  They  had  pre- 
viously received  assurances  that  they  should  enjoy 
the  protection  of  the  French  government  as  fully 
after  the  departure  of  the  English  ambassador  as 
before,  and  were  resting  on  the  faith  of  those 
assurances,  when,  by  a  remorseless  violation  of  the 
laws  of  hospitality,  they  were  doomed  to  an  inde- 
finite captivity,  since,  as  the  British  government 
could  not  include  them  in  exchanges,  they  could 

only 
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only  hope  to  be  released  on  the  termination  of  the  c  h  a  f^ 
war.  sSSk 

Ik  producing  the  budget  for  this  year,  the  chan*  i«w. 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  proposed  to  raise,  by  an  ^^'^s^ 
increase  on  the  customs,  and  duties  on  sugar,  ex- 
ports, cotton,  and  tonnage,  above  two  millions  an- 
nually, and  by  new  duties  on  the  excise  of  tea, 
wine,  spirits,  and  malt,  he  calculated  on  six  mil* 
lions  more.  He  then  presented  a  plan  of  a  tax  on 
property  and  income,  the  net  produce  of  which  he 
estimated  at  4,700,000^.,  making  in  the  whole 
12,700,000/.  annually  for  war  taxes,  to  expire  six 
months  after  a  peace. 

An  insurrection  broke  out  in  Ireland  on  the  23d 


of  July,  which,  from  its  supposed  connection  with  ^i^ 
the  projects  of  the  enemy,  created  considerable 
alarms  Its  instigators  were  a  band  of  political  en-^ 
thusiasts,  whose  director  and  principal  mover  was 
Mr.  Robert  Emmett,  a  young  man  of  promising 
talents,  and  a  brilliant  imagination*  They  had  form* 
ed  the  design  of  establisUng  an  independent  Irish 
republic,  and  hoped  to  accomplish  it  by  striking  a 
decisive  blow  in  the  capital,  possessing  themselves 
of  the  seat  of  government,  and  proclaimit^  the  new 
constitution  which  they  had  prepared.  The  armed 
mob  collected  for  this  purpose,  marched  throu^ 
the  principal  streets  of  Dublin  unresisted  on  their 
way  to  the  Castle ;  but  they  soon  lost  all  sense  o£ 
subordination  to  their  leaders,  and  meeting  a  car-  Anaasiii^ 
riage,  in  which  were  lord  Kilwarden  and  his  ne-  ^^^^ 

Shew, 'Mr.  Wolfe,  they  dragged  them- from  it,  and 
utchered  them  on  the  spot.  There  was  one  cir- 
cumstance attending  this  act  of  atrocity,  which 
shewed  that  the  infatuation  of  popular  fury  could 
not  wholly  extinguish  the  instinctive  generosity  of 
the  Irish.  The  daughter  of  the  venerable  and  ill- 
fated  nobleman  was  likewise  in  the  carriage ;  and 
to  his  earnest  appeal  to  theii*  humanity,  they 
replied,  that  they  would  sacrifice  him  and  his 
male  companion }  but  they  must  spare  the  lady. 

They 
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They  then  desired  the  distracted  daughter  to  es- 
cape as  well  as  she  could,  and  suffered  her  to 
pass  through  their  entire  column  without  injury  or 
interruption.  The  rioters  were  at  length  dispersed 
by  about  120  soldiers,  and  the  whole  insurrection 
was  speedily  extinguished.  On  the  communication 
of  this  event  to  parliament,  a  bill  was  passed  for 
trying  the  rebels  by  martial  law,  and  another  for  sus- 
pending the  Jiabeas  corpus  act  in  Ireland.  Several 
leaders  of  the  insurrection,  among  whom  was  Em- 
mett,  having  been  apprehended,  were  tried  for 
high  treason  in  Dublin  by  special  commission,  and 
underwent  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

In  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  Hanover  by 
France,  and  the  interruption  of  our  commerce  on 
the  Elbe  and  Weser,  the  British  government  ap- 
pointed a  squadron  to  blockade  the  mouths  of 
those  rivers.  This  spirited  measure,  which  was  in 
some  degree  a  retaliation  on  Germany  for  permit- 
ting the  violation  of  its  territory,  occasioned  such 
distress  to  the  Hanse  towns  of  Hamburg  and  Bre- 
men, that  they  appealed  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  as 
protector  of  the  neutrality  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  empire ;  but  he  declined  to  interfere ;  and  the 
French  were  thus  left  to  pursue  their  iniquitous 
exactions  with  impunity. 

Those  exactions  were  not  confined  to  the  small 
states  of  the  north  of  Germany.  Bonaparte  having 
compelled  the  Batavian  and  Italian  republics  to  be- 
come parties  in  the  war,  imposed  on  them  their  full 
share  of  its  burdens;  and  he  drew  pecuniary  assist- 
ance from  Spain  and  Portugal  in  so  open  and  ex- 
tensive a  manner,  that  it  rested  entirely  with  the 
generosity  of  Great  Britain  whether  they  should 
not  be  considered  as  involved  in  acts  of  direct  hos- 
tility. The  supplies  to  his  treasury  derived  from 
these  sources  were  augmented  by  the  sale  of  Loui- 
siana to  the  United  States  for  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars j  and  thus  a  territory  obtained  from  Spain  in 

exchange 
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exchange  for  the  possessions  of  his  neighbours,  was  chap. 
transferred  for  a  valuable  consideration  to  a  power  .^^^^^ 
j&om  whom  he  would  have  been  unable  to  with-      ibo3. 
hold  it 

While  completing  their  arrangements  for  inter* 
nal  security,  the  British  government  did  not  neg* 
lect  to  assail  the  enemy  in  the  only  vulnerable  part 
of  his  dominions.     An  expedition  was  dispatcnecl 
on  the  20th  of  June  from  Barbadoes,  under  the 
command  of  lieutenant-general  Grinfield  and  com- 
dore  Hood,  against  St.  Lucie.     They  effected  a  CHrtuwof 
landing  on  the  21st,  drove  in  the  advanced  posts  ^iT^ 
of  the  French,  took  the  town  of  Castries,  and  Bntidi; 
summoned  the  French  general  Nogues  to  surrender 
at  discretion.     On  his  refusal  to  accede  to  those 
terms,  general  Grinfield  directed  an  attack  on  the 
fort  of  Mome  Fortun6e,  which  was  carried  next 
morning  in  the  most  gallant  manner.  This  exploit, 
which  produced  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
island,  was  attended  by  a  circumstance  highly  ho- 
nourable to  the  British  character.     Notwithstand- 
ing the  obstinacy  of  the  enemy  in  abiding  the  con- 
sequences of  an  assault,  not  a  single  Frenchman  was 
MUed  or  wounded  after  the  worl^  had  been  carried. 
On  the  1st  of  July  general  Grinfield  directed  his 
forces  against  Tobago,  which  capitulated  without  re- 
sistance.   In  September,  the  Dutch  colonies  of  De-  or  Deme- 
merara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  surrendered  to  a  ^^^JJS" 
detachment  sent  against  them  after  the  capture  of  Botke. 
the  last-mentioned  island. 

To  these  successes  of  the  British  arms  may  be  Sanmto 
added,  thai  of  compelling  the  French  to  abandon  p^^ 
the  valuable  colony  of  St.  Domiilgo.     The  negro  •rmy  in  su 
chiefs,  Dessalines,  Clervaux,  and  Christophe,  who  ^^^""^'^s^ 
headed  the  insurgents  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
island,  invested  Cape  Fran9ois,  the  head-quarters 
of  general  Le  Clerc,  who  was  then  dying  of  the  fever 
which  had  so  much  exhausted  his  army.     On  his 
decease,  general  Rochambeau  succeeded  to  the 

command^ 
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CHAP,  eoflimand,  tn  circumstances  of  great  difficulty ;  his 
jLxxiL   ufjgans  of  defence  consisting  merely  in  the  strength 
1809.     of  the  fortifications  and  in  the  facilities  that  existed 
^    of  transporting  detachments  from  one  point  to 
another,  in  the  line  of  posts  on  the  coast  mat  were 
occupied  by  the  French.     These  facilities  were 
destroyed  on  the  renewal  of  war,  and  the  conse- 
quent blockade  of  the  Cape  and  all  the  principal 
positions  by  British  squadrons.   Several  places  suc- 
cessively fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents ;  and 
fort  Dauphin,  a  post  from  which  supplies  of  provi- 
sions were  Aimished  to    the  head-quarters,  was 
taken  by  the  English.     Cape  Francois  was  soon 
afterwards  completely  invested  by  Dessalines,  with 
whom  Rochambeau  at  length  entered  into  a  nego- 
ciation,  proposing  to  give  up  the  place  on  being 
allowed  to  carry  off  the  garrison.     At  this  junc- 
ture, the  blockading  squadron  entered  the  roads, 
and  a  capitulation  was  signed,  by  which  all  the 
ships  of  war  and  merchant  vessels  belonging  to 
France  were  to  be  surrendered  to  the  British,  who 
were  to'  receive  the  garrison  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Thus  the  French  lost  all  their  possessions  in  the 
island  except  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  the  capital 
of  that  part  which  formerly  belonged  to  Spain. 
Tlie  negro  chieftains  issued  a  proclamation,  de- 
claring the  island  free  and  independent. 
Successesof      These  succcsses  wcrc  but  of  secondary  import- 
wm?^**^   ance,  compared  with  the  brilliant  triumphs  achieved 
India.         by  the  British  arms  iii  India,  under  the  able  and 
vigorous  administration  of  the  marquis  Wellesley. 

At  the  period  when  his  comprehensive  measures 
had  effected  the  downfal  of  the  Mysorean  usurper, 
and  i-escued  the  nizam  of  the  Deccan  from  the 
dangerous  and  rapid  increase  of  French  influence, 
a  considerable  degree  of  internal  commotion  pre- 
vailed in  the  Mahratta  states.  It  is  to  be  presumed, 
that  after  the  revolution,  which  had  reduced  the 
hereditary  monarch  to  the  condition  of  a  nominal 

sovereign, 
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sovereign^  his  prime-minister,  the  peishwa,  whose  o  h  a  r 
office  also  became  hereditary,  was  acknowledged  by  i^^Ji. 
the  whole  Mahratta  confederacy  as  his  representative,      isoik. 
and  their  supreme  head.     He  established  himself  at  ^^^ 
Poonah,  in  the  centre  of  a  valuable  territory,  partly  nu^. 
wrested  from  the  rajah  of  Sattarah,  his  sovereign^ 
and  etdarged  by  acquisitions  from  the  neighbouring 
princes.    Bhoonsia,  the  commander  of  the  rajah's 
forces,  followed  the  example  of  the  peishwa,  and 
made  himself  independent  in  Berar.     Holkar,  a  dis^ 
tinguished  militar3r  chieftain,  founded  a  dominion  on 
similar  principles,  in  the  fertile  province  of  Malwa ) 
the  whole  of  Candeish  became  subject  to  the  cele« 
brated  warrior,  Ranojee  Scindiaj  and  a  sittiilar 
ttsui^ation  in  the  Guzzerat  subjected  that  province 
to  the  fattrily  of  Gurkwar.     Thus  among  five  chiefs, 
the  peishwa,  Bhootlsla,  Holkar,  Scindia,  and  Gurk« 
war,  were  the  Mahratta  dominions  divided,  while 
the  rajah  of  Sattarah  was  confined  within  his  capi^ 
tal,  in  a  state  of  sul^ection  to  his  minister  the 
peishwa,  sovereign  of  roonah. 

As  an  union  of  the  different  states  of  the  Mah-^  AUiances 
ratta  empire  would  have  been  dangerous  to  the  J^^*® 
British  interests  in  India,  it  had  been  the  policy  of 
the  successive  governors-general,  to  contract  such 
alliances  with  the  peishwa,  as  might  preserve  him 
independent,  and  thus  effectually  counteract  the 
projects  of  the  more  ambitious  chieftains.  On 
this  principle,  the  marquis  Comwallis  in  1789,  had 
concluded  the  treaty  of  Poonah,  which  was  after* 
wards  frustrated  by  the  ambition  and  rapacity  of 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  who  had  succeeded  Ma^ha- 
gee  Scindia  in  1794,  and  whose  conduct  tended  to 
favour  the  designs  of  France  against  the  British 
empire  in  India.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  course 
of  policy  which  had  distinguished  the  government 
of  his  predecessor,  the  marquis  Wellesley  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  peishwa,  and  with  the  nizam 
of  the  Deccan,  against  Scindia,  Holkar,  and  the  ra- 
jah 


bwa. 
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CHAP,  jah  of  Berar,  supported  by  the  French  general 
^^^^^*  Perron.  The  peishwa  having  in  1802  been  expel- 
1805.  led  from  his  dominions  by  Uolkar,  negoeiated  a 
subsidiary  treaty  with  the  English  company,  which 
was  concluded  at  Bassein,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year.  Agreeably  to  a  stipulation  in  this  treaty,  a 
plan  for  the  restoration  oi  the  peishwa  was  adopted, 
and  immediately  carried  into  effect.  Orders  were 
dispatched  to  general  Stuart,  commanding  at  Hur- 
ryhur,  directing  him  to  detach  from  the  main  body, 
a  considerable  force,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
into  the  Mahratta  dominions.  The  command  of 
this  detachment  was  confided  by  lord  Clive,  to 
major-general  Arthur  WeUesley,  whose  extensive 
local  knowledge  and  personal  influence  among  the 
Mahratta  chieftains,  were  peculiarly  calculated  to 
insure  success  to  the  intended  operations.  Holkar 
having  precipitately  retreated  at  the  approach  of 
the  British,  general  WeUesley  advanced  rapidly  to 
Poonah,  which  was  re-entered  by  its  sovereign  on 
the  Idth  of  May.  Meanwhile,  Scindia  and  the 
rmah  of  Berar  were  negociating  an  alliance  with 
Holkar,  of  which  the  governor-general  having  at 
length  obtained  positive  evidence,  it  was  resolved 
to  employ  the  whole  military  force  in  the  three 
presidencies,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bengal,  to 
break  a  confederacy  rendered  particularly  dange- 
rous by  the  junction  of  Perron,  who  had  obtained 
almost  the  power  and  influence  of  a  sovereign 
prince,  and  possessed  an  army  trained  in  European 
discipline.  It  was  a  fortunate  occurrence,  that 
the  French  admiral  Linois,  on  arriving  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  French  troops  before  Pondicherry, 
was  prevented  from  forwarding  them,  and  that  on 
the  arrival  of  inteUigence  of  the  renewal  of  hostili- 
ties, all  those  whom  he  landed  were  made  prisoners 
of  war. 
Mmty  While  negociations  were  cariying  on  with  the 
confederate  chieflains,  a  vast  plan  of  operations 

was 
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was  formed  by  the  British,  for  a  combined  attadc,  chap. 
on  the  united  armies  in  the  Deccan»  on  Perron's   ^^^^ 
establishment  in  the  Douab  ;  and  on  every  assail*     ^^^ 
able  point  in  the  vast  territories  of  iScindia  and  the 
Berar.  rajah  in   Hindostan.    When    the    period 
arrived  for  commencing  hostilities,  general  Welles- 
ley,  who  was  opposed  to  the  two  latter  chieftains, 
marched  against  the  fortress  of  Ahmednughur, 
which  he  reduced  on  the  12th  of  August,  and  then 
advanced  to  Aurungabad.    On  the  2dd  of  Septem-  victory  or 
ber  he  extended  the  foundation  of  his  military  re-  fS^ 
nown  by  a  complete  victory  at  Assaye,  over  the  m  ami^ 
combined^enemy,  commanding  more  than  six  times 
the  number  of  his  own  army.     In  the  mean  while 
the  Bombay  army  had  been  successful  in  the  Guz- 
zerat  and  speedily  gained  possession  of  the  territories 
of  Scindia  in  that  province.    In  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October  the  town  and  province  of  Cut- 
tack  were  wrested  from  the  rajah  of  Berar  by  a  force 
under  the  command  of  lieutenant-colonel-Uarcourt 
In  the  North  of  India,  general  Lake,  at  the  head  of 
the  Bengal  army,  reduced  the  strong  fortress  of 
AUy  Ghur,  after  urging  to  a  precipitate  retreat  the 
forces  commanded  by  Perron,  who  ftom  that  mo- 
ment lost  his  reputation  and  influence  in  India,  and 
forfeited  the  confidence  which  the  native  powers 
had  reposed  in  him.     Pursuing  his  successes,  the 
British  general  advanced  toward  the  city  of  Delhi, 
and  gave  battle  to  the  army  of  Scindia,  commanded 
by  Ix)uisBourguien,  and,  after  a'severe  conflict,  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory,  which  prevented  the 
release  of  the  mogul  emperor  Shah  Aulum.     He 
then  reduced  the  fort  of  Agra,  and  on  the  1st  of 
November  defeated  the  remainder  of   Scindia's 
forces,  in  which  were  fifteen  of  Perron's  regular 
battalions,  at  Laswaree.    Meantime  general  Welles- 
ley,  following  up  his  victory  at  Assaye,  drove  the 
rajah  of  Berar  into  his  own  territories,  and  encoun- 
tering him  on  the  28th  of  November  in  the  plains  "Wctoiyai 
VOL.  VI.  p  .  of^***^ 
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tsUt  Af^ttttty  a^ieved  ahoth^r  d^lendid  victory; 

"t^hieh  Was  folk^wed  by  the  capture  of  Gamil  Ghur> 

iMi.  <me  of  the  strotigest  fbrtresnes  in  Indii.  Tht^se 
8U<;e6Me8  eom|)died  thci  fajah  to  gue  for  peace^ 
^hich  vras  concluded  cm  the  lyth  of  December. 
By  it§  conditions  he  fetlounoed  the  confederacy 
agaiAst  the  British  |  teded  the  province  of  Cuttack, 
mth  s^iie  other  territories^  and  engaged  never  i» 
take  into  his  service  the  subject  of  any  state  at  war 
With  the  English.  His  example  wai9  speedily  fbl- 
lowed  by  JScindid^  Who^  entering  into  similar  eng^e- 
tflentd  respecting  the  Shah^  and  the  employment  cf 
fereignersi  ceded  all  his  fbrtS)  territories^  and  rights 
in  the  Doiiab^  and  in  the  districts  ttoilhward  of  th« 
d^^inions  of  the  i^ajahs  of  Jeypoot  and  Jud|)00i') 
together  with  Baroaeh  in  the  Guzzerat  and  Ahmed- 
tiughiir  in  the  Deccan.  Tha§,  ftftet  a  glorious  cam- 
paigrt  of  five  months^  wds  dissolved  this  powerfiii 
confederady,  by  a  treaty^  which  extended  and  con- 
solidated the  dominion  of  the  British^  while  it  an- 
nihilated the  influence  of  the  French  in  Indiai 
War  In  DtTRiNG  this  warj  hostilities  broke  out  in  Ceyloh, 

^^-  between  the  British,  and  the  kiilg  of  Kandl,  who 
had  refused  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  seizure  of 
sofae  property  belonging  to  the  fbrtnen  The  king 
fled  from  his  capital  on  the  approach  of  the  army 
sent  against  it,  and  his  throne  was  occupied  by  a  new 
daimant,  who  purchased  his  elevation  by  a  gfant  of 
territory.  The  exiled  monarch  agreed  to  an  armis- 
tice ;  and  afterwards,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  the  British  forces,  who  had  been  withdrawn  ih 
conseduence  of  sickness,  he  invested  the  fort  of  Kan- 
di,  and  after  promising  a  safe  retreat  to  the  garrison, 
murdered  the  neW  king  and  abotit  170  Europeans. 
He  afterwards  invaded  the  British  possessions,  and 
met  with  a  severe  repulse ;  but  he  succeeded  in 
re-establishing  himself  on  the  throne  of  Kandi. 
Meeting^  On  the  meeting  of  pariiament  in  November,  the 
""  principal  topics  of  the  speech  from  the  throne 
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were,  the  snccesses  in  the  West  Indies,  the  sup^  CH^kP, 
pression  of  the  Irish  insurrection,  and  the  concm-    l^^^}^* 
sion  of  a  convention  with  Sweden,  for  the  adjust-      ffiox 
ment  of  certain  di^Terences  arising  from  an  article 
in  the  treaty  of  1661,  relative  to  maritime  rights. 
In  reference  to  the  threat  of  inv^ion,  the  King 
declared,  that  as  he  and  his  brave  and  loyal  people 
were  embarked  in  one  common  cause,  it  was  nis 
fixed  determination,  if  occasion  should  arise,  to 
share  their  exertions  and  dangers  in  defence   of 
their  constitution,  religion,  laws^  and  independ- 
ence. 

After  the  umial  addresses  had  been  voted,  acts  suspension 
were  passed  for  continuing  the  suspension  of  the  ^^t 
habeas  corpus^  and  the  existence  of  martial  law  in  m  iwiand 
Ireland }  and  as  the  probable  duration  of  the  war  <'^'*^»«^ 
demanded  an   augmentation  of  the  army,  troOTS 
were  voted  to  the   amount  of  129,000  men  for 
Great  Britain   and  Ireland,    and  88,600  for  th6 
colonies  and  dependencies,  exclusive  of  India.  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Windham  inveighed  with  great 
acrimony  against  the  military  system  adopted  by 
ministers,  and  pointed  out  the  inferiority  of  vo- 
lunteer  associations  and   bodies  of  reserve,  to  a 
regular  army  of  genuine  soldiers,  disciplined  for 
offensive  as  well  as  defensive  warfare.     In  con- 
neetion  with  these  military  arrangements,  a  bill 
was  introduced  on  the  1st  of  February  for  conso-      1804. 
lidating  and  explaining  the  existing  laws  relativ? 
to  the  volunteers.     In  the  course  of  the  debates  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  Mr*  Pitt  proposed  that   this 
description  of  force  should  be  subjected  to  stricter 
discipline  and  more  active  service,  that  it  might 
be  more  nearly  assimilated  with  the  regular  army  j 
but  his  amendments  were  rejected,  though  not  by 
a  larg&  majority. 

On  the  14th  of  February  his  majesty  was  takep  lUneMwd 
suddenly  ill  while  at  tlie  queen's  palace,  and  the  STSS."* 
public  sympathy  was  deeply  excited  by  an  appre- 
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c  H  A  l^.  hettsion  of  the  return  of  the  malady  by  which  he 
^^^^^„  had  been  formerly  afflicted.  The  attack,  however, 
i«Hu  was  so  slight  that  there  was  no  necessary  suspen- 
sion of  the  royal  functions  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
a  month  the  symptoms  of  convalescence  were  so 
decided  as  to  afibrd  hopes  of  a  rapid  and  complete 
restoration  of  health. 
M^Ktf•  On  the  15th  of  March,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  for 
tiMadrnT  an  enquiry  into  the  administration  of  the  navy. 
He  called  for  the  production  of  an  account  stating 
the  number  of  ships  and  armed  vessels  in  commis* 
sion  at  three  different  periods,  1793,  1801,  and 
1803 ;  from  which  he  thought  the  result  would  be 
a  conviction,  that  considering  the  existing  dangers 
of  the  country,  its  naval  resources  were  more  in- 
adequate at  the  present  than  at  any  former  period. 
The  board  of  admiralty  had  considered  gun-boats 
peculiarly  serviceable  for  resisting  invasion  ;  yet, 
m  the  course  of  a  year  they  had  built  only  twenty, 
three,  while  the  enemy  in  the  same  period  had 
constructed  nearly  a  thousand.  From  the  period 
when  hostilities  were  renewed,  our  navy  ought  to 
have  been  increasing  instead  of  diminishinff ;  not- 
withstanding which,  government  had  on^  con- 
tracted for  the  building  of  two  ships  of  the  line  in 
the  merchant  yards,  when  it  was  well  known  that 
during  a  war  the  building  of  ships  was  always 
nearly  suspended  in  the  king's  yards,  which  were 
then  wanted  for  repairing  damages  which  our  ships 
might  sustain  in  the  service.  It  was  also  worthy 
of  remark,  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  late  war,  our 
naval  establishment  was  increased  from  16,000  to 
76,000  seamen ;  whereas,  having  begun  the  pre- 
sent war  with  an  establishment  of  50,000,  we  had 
augmented  them  in  the  course  of  the  first  year  to 
only  86,000  men.  Mr.  Tierney  in  resisting  this 
attack,  enumerated  the  efficient  naval  force,  and 
asserted  that  it  was  adequate  to  all  the  purposes 
both  of  defence  and  aggression.     Some  of  his 

statements 
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statements  were  controverted  by  admiral  Berkeley,  c  ^^^- 
who  urged  the  necessity  of  immediate  enquiry,    j^^ 
Mr.  Sheridan  vindicated  the  admiralty,  and  hmted      i^^ 
that  lord  St.  Vincent  had  rendered  himself  obnox- 
ious by  his  laudable  zeal  in  the   correction  of 
abuses,  and  his  hostility  to  all  corrupt  and  frau- 
dulent practices.     In  that  eulogy  Mr.  Fox  con- 
curred, but  .he  was  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
maritime  defence  of  the  country  had  been  ne« 
glected.     The  motion  was  negatived  by  the  small 
majority  of  71>  which  indicated  that  the  influence 
of  ministers  was  on  the  decline. 

This  change  became  more  apparent  in  a  division  ^•^*"*^- 
on  Mr.  Fox's  motion  for  an  improvement  in  the  """^ 
defensive  system  of  the  country^  and  in  that  which 
took  place  on  the  following  day  (April  25),  in  a 
committee  on  the  army-of-reserve  suspension  bill, 
when  the  ministerial  majority  was  reduced  to  37* 
Mr.  Addington  then  determined  on  retiring  from 
administration,  after  he  had  adjusted  the  finsmcial 
concerns  of  the  year.  *  The  supplies  were  estimated 
at  thirty-six  millions  for  Great  Britain  alone ;  and 
the  ways  and  means  consisted  of  certain  additions 
to  the  war-taxes,  a  loan  of  ten  millions,  and  a  vote 
of  credit  of  two  millions  and  a  half.  The  corre? 
sponding  resolutions  were  agreed  to.  On  the  Sd 
of  May,  the  thanks  of  both  houses  were  voted  to 
the  civil  and  military,  officers  and  the  army  in 
India,  on  the  motion  of  ministers ;  and  this  was 
their  last  act.  On  the  12th,  it  was  announced,  that  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
Mr.  Addington  had  resided  the  office  of  chancel-  AddingM^ 
lor  of  the  exchequer,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  nomin-  JJ^^^Hit 
ated  his  successor.  to  office. 

The  nation  conceived  great  hopes  from  this  AffiUnof 
transfer  of  the  helm  of  government  into  the  hand  '^ 
of  so  able  and  experienced  a  statesman,  at  a  crisis 
when  the  contest  with  France  was  likely  to  become 
more  arduous  in  consequence  of  the  change  which 
was  taking  place  in  that  country.    On  the  occur- 
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0  SAf*  rences  which  Jed  to  that  change,  it  may  be  neces- 
^^^*'  ^ary  to  bestow  a  brief  notice.  Early  in  February, 
ido4.  a  plot  was  detected  at  Paris,  the  object  of  which 
S*GwK»  ^^  ^^  subvert  the  consular  government.  The  prin- 
^*^**'  cipal  persons  accused  were  general  Pichegru, 
Georges,  a  Chouan  leader,  and  Lajolais  his  con- 
fident. General  Moreau  was  so  far  implicated  in 
the  conspiracy  as  to  have  had  some -secret  inter, 
views  with  Pichegru  since  his  return  to  Paris.  On 
the  testimony  of  an  agent  of  the  parties  who  had 
been  apprehended  ndar  Calais,  Moreau  and  Lajo- 
lais were  arrested.  Pichegru  and  Georges  for  some 
time  eluded  the  search  of  the  police,  but  were  dis- 
covered, and  committed  to  prison.  The  plot  was 
attributed  to  the  machinations  of  the  English  go- 
vernment }  and  on  its  disclosure,  the  senate,  the 
legislative  body,  and  the  tribunate,  sent  deputations 
to  Bonaparte,  imploring  him  to  take  proper  mea- 
sures for  the  pj'eservation  of  a  life  so  dear  to  France. 
Georges  and  some  of  his  accomplices  were  publicly 
executed;  but  a  different  fate  was  reserved  for 
Pichegru,  who  was  found  strangled  in  prison,  by 
his  own  hand,  according  to  the  government  report ; 
which,  however,  was  not  universally  credited. 
General  Moreau,  who  could  not  have. been  sacri- 
ficed without  giving  great  offence  to  the  army,  by 
whom  he  was  sincerety  beloved,  was  permitted  to 

Eass  into  Spain,  from  whence  he  embarked  for  the 
Tnited  States. 
4rmtaiid       BoNAPARTE  Sealed  the  Suppression  of  this  conspi- 
JJI'Jj^^   racy  by  an  act  which  has  fixed  an  indelible  stain  on 
d'Eogfaien.  his  character.  The  duke  d'Enghien,  eldest  son  of 
the  duke  of  Bourbon,  after  serving  with  distinction 
in  the  emigrant  regiment  of  Cond^,  had  retired, 
when  it  was  disbanded,  to  Ettenheim,  in  the  electo- 
rate of  Bavaria.    While  residing  there,  little  appre- 
hensive of  an  attack  upon  his  person,  he  was  seized 
on  the  15th  of  March  by  a  body  of  French  cavalry, 
who  had  passed  the  Rhme  on  the  preceding  night, 

under 
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linder  the  camnaiid  of  CwkiiifK)iifi;»  iin  »i4aHla-  c  h  a  v. 
ca»p  of  Boiiapftrte,  and  was  ^istofitly  conveyed  to  ^^""^ 
the  oastle  of  Strasburg,  On  the  17th,  he  waa  aent  i»4 
forward  to  BsfU,  in  consequence  of  Qfdera  received 
by  telegraph,  and  aftef  an  uninterrnpted  JQuraey  of 
four  hundred  miles,  wai  lodged  in  tb«  priaon  o#the 
Temple ;  from  whence,  without  an  interval  of  re^ 
pose,  he  was  hurried  away  to  tb^  caatle  of  Via- 
eennes,  where  he  was  taken  befcuw  a  military  com- 
mission,  composed  of  persons  devoted  to  Bqnaparte, 
and  selected  by  Murat-  He  was  charged  with 
having  borne  arms  against  the  Freaoh  fepublic ; 
with  having  offered  Im  services  to  the  English  gor 
vemmratj  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body 'of 
French  emigrants  in  Fribowg  and  Baden,  main- 
tained a  correspimdenee  in  Strasburg  in  favour  of 
England,  and  promoted  the  conspiracy  f<  plfmned 
by  the  English  "  against  the  first  consul.  Qn  each 
of  these  cnarges,  we  court,  in  the  course  of  two 
hours,  without  calling  for  evidence,  jn^^nounced 
him  guilty,  and  passed  on  him  {he  sentence  of 
death.  Ae  was  oonfined  in  a  dungeon  until  the 
following  night,  when  Murat  arrived  at  the  castle, 
accompanied  by  E.  Mortier,  Duroc,  Hulin,  and 
Louis  Bonaparte.  A  guard  of  mamalukes,  who 
had  escorted  Murat,  were  the  torch^bearers  at  the 
executioni  which  was  to  be  perpetrated  by  Italian 
grenadiers^  The  duke,  who  thrpugbout  this  pruellv 
protonged  torture  had  dispUyed  the  greatest  finii- 
juess  and  equanunify,  met  his  doatb  with  the  sgme 
nobleness  of  soul.  He  was  shot  in  the  wood  of 
Vincenne^  and  hia  corpse,  being  placed  in  a  coffin 
partly  filled  with  lime,  was  interred  in  the  garden 
of  the  caatle.  It  h^s  been  said  that  Josephine 
Bmmarte,  aware  of  the  meditated  outrage,  mter- 
ceded  on  b<e^alf  of  the  devoted  victim  to  her  hus* 
bandf  but  her  tears  failed  to  sofiten  the  heart  of 
tiMit  swdid*  unprincipled^  and  remorseless  man. 
To  another  the  indignation  excited  throughout  ^^ 
F  4p  Europe 
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CHAP.  Europe  hj  this  atrocity,  and  to  pre-occupy  the 
^'  ground  of  complaint,  the  French  government  pub- 
i«M.  Ushed  the  discovery  of  another  plot,  in  which 
to*th?Bl?  ^®y  implicated  the  British  minister -at  the  court  of 
tith  eavoT^  Muuich,  Mr.  Drake,  and  the  envoy  to  the  elector 
^^'  of  Wurtemberg,  Mr.  Spencer  Smith ;  a  mass  of 
documents  and  intercepted  letters  were  produced, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Drake  had  incau- 
tiously ffiven  some  attention  to  the  representations 
and  projects  of  the  infamous  Meh^e  de  la  Touche« 
who  nad  obtained  access  to  him,  and  had  made  a 
tender  of  his  services.  Having  laid  this  snare,  the 
man  reported  to  the  French  government  the  result 
of  his  intrigues.  The  originals  of  the  correspondence 
were  communicated  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who 
directed  his  minister,  the  baron  de  Montgelas, 
to  express  his  regret  that  his  capital  should  have 
been  the  central  point  of  a  correspondence  so  in-p 
consistent  with  the  mission  with  wnich  Mr.  Drake 
was  charged,  and  declaring  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  have  any  communication  with  Mr. 
Drake,  or  to  receive  him  at  his  court.  On  this  in- 
timation, the  British  envoy  found  it  impossible  to 
continue  his  residence  in  the  Bavarian  territories ; 
and  Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  on  receiving  a  similar  no- 
tification from  the  elector  of  Wirtemberg,  was 
also  under  the  necessitv  of  quitting  Stutgard.  As 
the  papers  repecting  this  transaction  were  widely 
distributed  throughout  £urope,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  British  government  to  vindicate  itself 
^A?M*  ^^  ^^  charges  which  they  contained.  A  cir- 
tishgwn,  cular  letter  was  accordingly  addressed  by  lord 
Hawkesbury  to  the  different  foreign  ministers  resi- 
dent in  London,  which,  in  repelling  the  imputation 
of  countenancing  projects  of  assassination,  main- 
tained the  right  of  belligerent  powers  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  discontents  existing  in  the 
countries  with  which  they  may  be  at  war* 
The  exercise  of  this  right  was  fully  sancticmed  by 

the 
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the  actual  state  of  the  French  nation,  and  by  the  tC  h  a  p. 
conduct  of  its  government,  who  had  ever  since    ^"^^^^^ 
the  commencement  of  the  war  maintained  a  com<-     lao^ 
munication  with  the  disaffected  in  his  majesty's  do- 
minions,  and  had  assembled  on  the  coast  of  France 
a  body  of  Irish  rebels  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
their  designs.     And  if  any  accredited  minister  at  a 
foreign  court  had  held  correspondence  with  persons 
in  France,  with  a  view  to  obtain  information  of 
the  projects  of  the  French  government,  he  had  done 
no  more  than  Qiinisters,  under  similar  circumstances, 
had  uniformly  been  considered  as  having  a  right 
to  do.     These  ailments  were  combated  in  a  drcu-  ^]r^ 
lar  note  from  M.  Tudleyrand,  addressed  to  the  French  *^  "«>*• 
diplomatic  agents,  who  were  authorised  to  declare 
to  the  governments  where  they  resided,  that  Bona- 
parte would  not  recognise  the  English  diplomatic 
pody  in  £urope,  so  long  as  the  British  government 
did  not  abstain  from  charging  its  ministers  with 
any  warlike  agency,  and  did  not  restrain  them 
within  the  Umits  of  their  functions. 

The  French  people  were  taught  to  infer  from  Bonq^Mrt. 
these  plots,  the  necessity  of  investing  their  first  J^J^S!* 
magistrate  with  higher  functions ;  and  accordingly 
the  senate,  on  the  27th  of  March,  proposed  to 
nominate  him  hereditary  emperor.    Tneir  address 
was  followed  by  others  from  the  armies,  the  mu*- 
nicipality  of  Paris,  and  various  public  bodies.     On 
the  1st  of  May,  a  member  of  the  tribunate,  named 
Cur6e,  submitted  to  that  body  a  proposition  for  con- 
ferring oh  Napoleoii  Bonaparte  the  rank  and  title  of 
emperor  of  the  French,  and  of  making  the  said  rank 
and  title  hereditary  in  his  family,  according  to  the 
laws  of  primogeniture.     The  only  man   who  op-  Thenomin. 
posed  it  was  Carnot :  he  remarked  that  the  liberty  J^^f " 
of  Rome  perished  as  soon  as  Cassar  had  usurped  Camot.^ 
absolute  power,  and  enquired  whether  it  were  not 
to  destroy  Bonaparte's  own  work,  to  render  France 
his  private  patrimony.    After  the  peace  of  Amiens 

be 
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he  had  the  eheiee  of  a  republic  or  a  monarchy ; 

but  he  Bwore  to  defbnd  the  former,  and  to  respect 

i^^  the  wishes  of  France,  who  had  made  him  her 
guardian.  The  establishment  of  a  new  dynasty 
would  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  general  peace ; 
and  if  its  recognition  were  to  be  extorted  from 
foreign  powers  by  force  of  arms;  the  security  of 
France  might  be  endangered  for  an  empty  title. 
This  address  was  answered  by  vehement  animad- 
versions on  his  own  conduct  during  the  revolution, 
and  by  expressions  of  astonishment  at  his  opposition 
to  a  measure  which  alone  could  prevent  the  return 
of  the  miseries  which  that  revolution  had  occa- 
sioned. The  proposition  being  adopted  on  the 
following  day,  a  decree  framed  in  consequence 
was  transmitted  to  the  senate,  and  on  the  18th  of 
May  an  organic  consultum  was  issued,  entru6tin|r 
the  government  of  the  republic  to  the  emperor 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  empowering  him,  if  he 
should  have  no  male  issue,  to  adopt  an  heir  from 
the  children  and  grandchildren  of  his  brothers, 
Joseph  and  Louis.  Thus,  a  revolution,  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  mankind,  terminated  in 
the  establishment  of  a  military  despotism,  which 
not  only  quenched  the  flame  of  liberty  in  FVance, 
but  threatened  to  extinguish  it  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe. 
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Nm)  minis^.TTfAbaUtioH  (tf  the  ^ftve-^mdf  peffpan^^. — 
Plan  JOT  the  n^itaiy  defence  of  the  eofi9ifyy.-^in4f4;f 
Btsdgetf  r-r  Prerqg^tum  of  parliament,  -r-  Disptde  bePixe^ 
France  (fni  Russia,  —  Supineness  of  Prussia  and  the  Gerr 
man  states. --r  Remonstrance  of  the  kirig  qf  Sweden.  —  Disr 
ptites  of  Austria  with  Bavaria.  —  Subserviency  of  Spain  to 
France.  —  Expostulation  of  the  British  minister,  t*  Arma- 
ments in  the  Spanish  points.  —  Naval  cggbipi.  -^  Re^affstre 
of  Garie.  — » Repudse  ofLinois.  -r^  C§ipture  fffSfwrtntm^  -rr- 
C^eratiom  on  the  coq^  qf  Prance,  --*  Catamaran  ^per 
dition,  TT  Detention  qf  Spanish  trfastfi'erships.rrrNegocir 
atio9^  of  Jiladrid  continued.  —  Spain  (ieplares  war  a^a^inst 
I^ngUndt  — Meqstfres  of  France  for  improving  her  marine ^ 
— She  obtains  the  cession  qf  Genoa.  r—SeiTBure  of  sir  George 
Ruwbold  by  the  Prefich. '^ Coronation  of  Bonaparte.— 
War  in  India.  —  Marquis  Omtttoattis  appointed  gaoemor^ 
general. 

1^  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinieib  Mr.  Pitt  was  chap. 
authorised  to  make  proposals  to  lo^AGf^nvUl^  _LxxnL 
and  4I}  the  friends  with  whom  he  had  of  late  been      i^cm. 
accustomed  to  vote,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  S^*^^ 
Fox,     The  auswer  of  his  lordship  was,  that, they  ioiSg^? 
saw  no  hope  of  any  efiectual  remedy  to  the  mia-  ^J^ 
chiefs  resulting  from  a  weak  and  inefficient  adminis- 
tration,  but  by  uniting  in  the  public  service  as  large 
a  pcHtion  as  possible,  of  the  weight,  taiepts,  and 
character,  to  be  found  in  public  men  of  all  descrip- 
timis,   and  without  any  exception*     Entertaining 
that  opinion,  they  an*eed  in  deciding  that  th»y 
ought  not  to  accept  the  proposals,  on  the  principle 
of  exclusion  avowed  in  them.    The  nation  wa3 
thus  disappointed  in  the  hopes  excited  by  the  pro- 
spect of  such  an  union  j  and  contemplating  the  in- 
creasing 
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CHAP,  creasing  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  war,  beheld 
^^^^^^'  with  anxious  solicitude  the  partial  change  of  ad- 
18CH,      ministration  which  ensued  on  the  rejection  of  these 
overtures.     It  had  been  confidently  predicted  that 
if  Mr.  Pitt,  lord  Grenville,    and   Mr.  Fox,  could 
have  acted  in  perfect  concert,   they  might  have 
restored  the  balance  of  Europe. 
Members  of      The  following  members  of  Mr.  Addington's  ad- 
mini^^   ministration  retained  their  stations  under  the  new 
vrfio  recoil,  arrangement :  the  duke  of  Portland,  president  of 
■tetioM       the  council ;  lord  Eldon,  chancellor ;   the  earl  of 
^er  Mr.    Westmorland,  lord  privy  seal ;  the  earl  of  Chatham, 
master-general  of  the  ordnance,   and  lord  Castle- 
reagh,   president  of  the  board  of  control.     Lord 
Hawkesbury  passed  from  the  office  of  foreign  af- 
New  mem.  fairs  to  the  home  department.     The  new  members 
'      '''"^   were,  Mr.  Pitt,  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer ;  lord  Melville,  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty;  lord  Harrowby,  secretary  for  foreign 
afiairs ;  lord  Camden,  secretary  for  the  department 
of  war  and  colonies;  and  lord  Mulgrave,  chancellor 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  with  ajseat  in  the  cabinet. 
The  government  of  Ireland  remained  unchanged, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Wickham,  chief  secre- 
tary, who  retired  in  ill  health,  and  was  succeeded  by 
sir  Evan  Nepean.      The  following    new  appoint- 
ments  took  place   in  the   subormnate  offices   of 
government :    Mr.  William  Dundas,   secretary   at 
war;    Mr.  Canning,  treasurer  of  the  navy;    Mr. 
George  Rose  and  lord  Charles  Somerset,  joint  pay- 
masters of  the  forces ;  the  duke  of  Montrose,  joint 
paymaster-general ;  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr.  Stur- 
ges  Bourne,  secretaries  to  the  treasuiy. 
Pregreasof       The  proceedings  in  parliament  sustained  little 
f^^^Sn^  interruption  from  these  ministerial  changes.     Some 
uttonofthe  progress   was  made  toward   the   abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  introducing  a  bill  for  the  attainment 

of 
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of  that  object  after  a  time  to  be  limited.     The  bill  Chap. 
was  framed  accordingly,  and  after  passing  thfough   ^^^^^^* 
two  stages  was  committed  by  a  majority  of  seventy-      i^o^-J 
nine  votes  to  twenty ;  but  on  account .  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  season,  the  enactment  was  postponed 
until  next  session. 

One  of  the  first  measures  instituted  by  the  new  Plan  for 
minister,  related  to  the  military  defence  of  the  t^^^^ 
country.  He  proposed  to  remove  the  difficulties  th«countiy. 
of  recruiting  for  the  regular  army,  by  destroying 
the  competition  which  existed  between  those  who 
offered  bounties  for  the  limited  service,  and  thosfe 
who  recruited  for  the  general  service.  He  also 
proposed  that  an  additional  force  should  be  created, 
of  such  nature  and  quality  as  would  render  the 
troops  of  the  linemore  disposable  ;  and  enj^ble  the 
government  to  interfere  with  eflFect,  in  case  any 
favourable  opportunities  should  occur  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  By  supplying  the  deficiency  of 
the  number  appointed  to  be  raised  under  the  army- 
of-reserve  act,  and  by  reducing  the  militia  to  its 
ancient  establishment,  he  calculated  on  procuring 
an  annual  supply  of  12,000  recruits  to  the  regular 
army. 

To  render  the  ballot  less  burthensome  on  indivi- 
duals than  it  was  under  the  former  act,  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  encourage  and  oblige  the  parishes  to 
furnish  their  respective  quotas,  he  wished  to  impose 
on  such  as  failed  a  certain  fine,  which  was  to  go 
into  the  general  recruiting  fund.  The  "  additional 
force"  thus  created,  was  to  serve  for  five  years,  but 
not  to  be  sent  abroad ;  it  was  to  be  auxiliary  to  the 
regular  army,  and  to  form  a  stock,  from  which 
that  army  might  be  recruited.  Mr.  Windham  con- 
sidered  this  measure  as  an  injudicious  mixture  of 
voluntary  and  compulsory  service.  He  knew  of 
no  legal  mode  which  parish  officers  had  to  find  the 
men;  he  thought  they  must  have  recourse  to 
crimping  and  high  bounties ;  and  he  did  not  believe 

that 
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that  to  attach  battalions  of  men  so  raised  to  regu- 

lar  battalions,  would  be  any  encouragement  to 

i8(Mu  them  to  enlisty  as  it  confined  them  to  the  one  batta- 
lion to  which  they  wefe  attached.  He  considered 
that  the  military  strength  of  the  country  would  be 
less  improved  by  making  every  man  a  soldietr,  than 
by  placingthe  reffular  armies  on  the  best  possible 
footing.  The  bin  encountered  much  opposition 
in  its  successive  stages,  but  was  at  length  passed. 
India  On  the  10th  ot  July,    the   India  budget   was 

*^^'  t>roduced  in  the  house  or  commons  by  lord  Castle- 
peagh,  who  represented  the  afiairs  of  the  dompany 
as  afTected  botn  by  the  European  war,  and  by  the 
hostilitieis  a^inst  the  Mahrattas.  From  the  state- 
inent  ot  then-  accounts,  it  appeared  that  the  debt 
had  increased  within  the  last  year,  l,229»82l2i,  that 
their  assets  had  increased  l,0^9f396/.,  leaving  the 
ilet  improvement  for  the  year  729,575/.  When  he 
had  before  stated  the  expectation  that  the  company 
entertained,  of  being  able  to  pay  the  annual 
500,000/.  to  government,  it  was  on  a  presumption 
of  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  in  a  posture  of 
affairs  very  different  from  the  present.  Lord  Ar- 
chibald  Hamilton  observed,  tnat  the  house  was 
annually  amused  with  "splendid  promises  of  the 
extinction  of  the  company's  debt,  and  of  the 
approach  of  that  era,  when  India  would  contribute 
to  the  expenses  of  the  empire.  On  the  contrary, 
the  debt  which  was  last  year  18  millions,  had  now 
increased  to  19  millions.  Mr.  Francis  thought, 
that  the  mischief  was  in  a  state  of  progression,  and 
that  every  year  would  find  our  af!airs  deteriorated. 
At  the  renewal  of  the  company's  charter,  it  had 
been  expressly  provided  that  the  country  should 
receive  half  a  million  annually ;  and  yet,  after  the 
first  year,  this  sum  was  never  paid.  It  was  strange, 
that  out  of  a  territorial  revenue  of  IS  millions,  and 
a  flourishing  home^trade,  there  was  not  surplus 
enough  to  pay  a  sum  so  comparatively  trifling. 

The- 
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Thi  defioifefi^  detdanded  the  inost  fterkwa  invMli.  « P4 ?• 
gation  of  parliaments  It  had  b^n  the  oonstaDt  r  '  1' 
practice  for  the  last  twenty-one  /ear0»  and  appear*  i9o^ 
ed  to  be  a  regultf  aystem  With  those  who  produced 
tbe  India  accoiuits,  to  announce  the  Mproach  ^ 
prosperity)  by  Mtimates  rated  higher  than  subse- 
quent events  had  justified*  Mn  Charles  Grant 
asterted  £rom  hii»  own  positive  knowledge^  that  the 
in^mpany's  affiurs  were  in  a  mUch  bettei*  state  at  the 
present  period^  than  in  the  year  1793.  After  sofiM 
explanations  from  lord  Casuereagh^  the  resolutions 
were  aneed  to  in  the  eommitteei  On  the  day  ap« 
pointed  for  discussingf  •  theori,  lord  Caadereagh 
entered  into  a  very  Ucftailed  ilCMemebt^  to  provoj 
that  neither  he  nor  his  predecessor  had  ever  held 
dut  any  prtanises  that  would  itot  have  been  fidfiUedi 
if  it  had  not  been  for  wars  that  eould  not  have 
been  fei'eseen*  He  concluded  by  nloving^  that  the 
pro{)et  officer  should  be  directed  to  lay  befbre  the 
hcnise^  an  account  of  the  revenue,  and  ohai^gcls  cf 
Indiai  for  the  last  ten  years,  distinguishing  each 
year  j  and  after  a  long  cratversatioil,  the  motion  was 
carried  without  a  division* 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  8lSt  6f  Jtilyi  Phm^- 
when  the  king,  after  applauding  the  measures  which  ^^^^u^t^ 
had  been  adoptfedforresistingthethreatenedinvaoion^ 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  exertions  and  example  of 
this  country  might  by  their  influence  on  other  ns^ 
tioils,  lead  to  the  re-establishment  of  a  system  that 
would  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  those  schemes 
of  unbounded  ambition  and  aggrandisement,  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  the  continent  of  Europe. 

To  realise  this  hope  of  a  coalition  against  France,  Mauum 
the  riiinister  redoubled  his  efibrts  for  the  augment-  f^^^J; 
ation  of  the  regular  army^  aiidfor  the  restoration  of  ^ecouai. 
the  navy  to  that  state,  which  might  afibrd  to  our  *^- 
future  allies  the  surest  prospects  of  support  and  co- 
operation.    Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the 
great  cause,  if  he  had  taught  them  to  depend  moi*e 

upon 
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CHA^.  Upon  these  aids,  than  upon  the' subsidies,  which 
Lxxiii.  j^g  prepared  to  lavish  with  so  unsparing  and  indis- 
1804.  criminate  a  hand.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  repair 
the  mischiefs  which  the  late  system  of  economy 
had  occasioned  in  every  department  of  the  naval 
administration.  The  deficiency  of  stores  may  be 
appreciated  from  the  single  fact,  that  even  the 
hemp,  which  the  yigUance  of  the  former  admiralty 
had  amassed,  was  sold  at  the  peace,  on  the  pretext 
that  it  was  not  worth  the  expense  of  warehouse-room; 
and  agents  from  France  were  the  principal  pur- 
chasers.  The  different  convoys  were  unprotected ; 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  in  every  sea  was 
exposed  to  the  insdlt  and  depredations  of  the  ene- 
my ;  and  the  means  for  blockading  the  hostile  ports 
were  reduced  to  a  shattered  and  mutilated  fleet, 
inadequately  manned  by  mariners,  whom  privation 
and  rigorous  discipline  had  not  wholly  disgusted 
with  the-  service.  On  the  appointment  of  lord 
Melville  to  the  admiralty  a  total  change  of  system 
took  place:  the  arsenals  were  replenished;  orders 
were  given  for  the  construction  of  men  of  war  and 
frigates  in  the  king's  yards,  and  the  practice  was 
revived  of  contracting  for  the  building  of  others 
in  the  merchants'  yards ;  the  pressing  urgency  for 
a  strong  reinforcement  to  the  fleets  was  supplied 
by  the  purchase  of  East-India  ships ;  and  the  most 
judicious  preparations  were  made  for  restoring  to 
each  vessel  in  the  service  its  full  complement  of 
men.  This  rapid  augmentation  of  maritime  force 
was  evidently  prompted  by  the  changes,  which  were 
now  taking  place  in  the  loreign  relations  of  Great 
Britain. 
BemoA-  After  the  arrest  and  murder  of  the  duke  d'Eng- 

S^^^    hien,  the  emperor  of  Russia  caused  a  strong  re- 
the  murder  monstraucc  to  be  presented  to  the  French  govern- 
d^i^gWra!  ^^^^9  ^^d  called  upon  the  princes  of  the  German 
empire  to  demand  satisfaction  for  that  gross  viola^ 
tion  of  its  neutrality.     The  French  government 

replied, 
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replied,  by  observing,  that  the  emperor  of  Grermany  chap. 
and  the  king  of  ]^ussia,  most  concerned  in  the  ^^^^^' 
fate  of  Germany,  had  understood  that  the  fVench  i»o4. 
government  were  authorised  in  arresting,  at  two 
leagues  from  the  frontier,  French  rebiels,  who  by 
their  conduct  had  placed  themselves  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  first  consul 
nad  no  account  to  render  to  the  emperor  of  Russiit, 
on  a  point  which  in  no  wise  concerned  his  interests; 
and  he  enquired  what  need  there  could  be  of  .empty 
pretences,  if  the  intentions  of  his  imperial  majesty 
were  to  form  a  new  coalition.  He  accused  Russia 
of  protecting  French  emigrants,  who  were  formiug 
plots  agaiust  him ;  and  in  avowing  his  repugnance 
to  a  war  with  that  power,  declared  that  be  should 
prefer  it  to  a  state  of  things  derogatory  to.  tlie  sta- 
tion which  France  held  in  Europe*  A  recrimin- 
ative correspondence  ensued  on  various  points  of 
dispute ;  and  at  length,  the  Russian  charg6  d'all 
faires  at  the  court  of  France,  demanded  ms,  pass- 
ports. 

The  appeal  of  Alexander  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  sopinmcM 
failed  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  Germanic  body.  ^/^* 
The  king  of  Prussia,  whose  influence  in  the  north  oermni 
of  the  empire  was  decisive,  evinced  no  disposition  ■•"•^ 
to  resist  the  aggressions  of  Bonaparte;  and  his 
minister,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Baden,  merely 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  first  consul  would,  of 
himself,  give  such  a  fuU  and  satisfactory  explanation 
respecting  the  seizure  of  the  duke  d'Enghien,  as 
might  entirely  correspond  with  the  views  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia.     The  great  majority  of  the 
other  states,  fearful  of  the  renewal  of  a  contest  in 
which  they  might  risk  more  than  they  could  hope 
to  gain,   maintained  an  inflexible  silence.     The  PkocMtof 
king  of  Great  Britain  reminded  the  diet,  that  a  still  ^^|;jf 
greater  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  and  of  tain  apuott 
the  independence  of  Germany,  had  been  committed  ^hSS"w, 
by  France    in   her    unjustifiable    seizure  of  the 

VOL.  VI.  G  electorate 
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on  A  Fi  elactcnratd  of  Hanover*    The  king  of  Swedes,  as 

m^am  ^^^  ^^  Fomeraiiiaf  expressed  in  still  stronger 

i«Mb     tdrmSf  his  abhorrence  oi  the  conduct  of  Franc^ 


ttnnoe  of    ^^^^  ^^  coHsidered  as  doubly  injurious  to  himseli, 
ST^of  in  his  quality  of  a  member  oi  the  Germanic  body# 
swvdtti.     3||d  in  nis  sovereign  capacity  of  guarantee  for  tne 
ttreatyofWestphaSa«  These  spirited  remonstrancesi 
from  sovereigns  who  might  safely  defy  the  resent* 
ment  of  France,  were  not  likely  to  be  imitated  by 
princes  whose  territories  lay  at  her  mercy;   and 
accordingly  the  few  who  declared  themselves  on 
this  occasion  adopted  the  cautious  and  quiescent 
policy  <3f  Brandenburg  and  Baden.     But  though 
tiia  influence  of  France  seemed  to  be  thus  para- 
mount in  Germany,  it  was  not  so  absolute  as  to 
leave  her  at  full  liberty  to  direct  her  whole  force 
against  England.    In  protesting  against  the  out- 
rage committed  against  the  law  of  nations,   the 
emperor  of  Russia  had  pressed  for  the  execution  of 
a  treaty,  of  which  the  objects  were  a  guaranty  of 
the  independence  of  Naples,  and  an  indemnity  to 
the  king  of  Sardinia;  and  these  demands  provoked 
the  first  consul  to  remove  into  Italy  some  of  the 
battalions  destined  for  the  invasion  of  England. 
^uMDier       MfiAHWHiLf:   Austria   had   been    employed    in 
with  B«T«-  npairing  the  losses  which  her  armies  had  sustained 
"^  in  the  late  war,  and  in  placing  her  military  esta* 

blishments  on  the  best  possible  footing.  She  had 
been  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  who,  either  stimulated  by  France,  or  cal«> 
culating  on  her  support,  had  oppressed  the  eques* 
trian  order  in  his  newly  acquired  territories  of 
Franconia.  On  the  appeal  of  that  body,  the 
emperor  sent  a  dignified  and  energetic  remonstrance 
to  the  court  of  Munich,  and  at  the  same  time 
assured  the  complainants  of  his  support  This 
mark  of  decision  served  to  convince  Bonaparte  that 
there  was  a  line  beyond  which  his  aggressions  must 
not  pass;  so  kwg  as  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  con** 

tinue 
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iixiu6  at  peftM  witii  Austria)  and  lie  titnefiirfe  CHap. 
ttjH^esMd  his  di^leasuK  at  the  oondoct  of  the  ££|^^ 
^^etor  o£  Bavaria ;  and  thus  the  affidr  terailnat^^.  .ft«M^ 
In  the  course  of  tha  year  the  emperor  Fraeeis,  in  vniMi  rt. 
consequence  as  it  should  seem  of  the  assumption  of  ^^u^^ 
imperial  dignity  br  the  French  consid,  caused  1^-  mpmrdr 
belf  to  be  proclaimed  hereditary  emperor  of  -*^**^ 
Austria. 

While  the  course  of  afiairs  in  one  part  of  the  subNuri. 
continent  took  a  direction  favoursdide  to  it^  ^^ 
interests  of  Great  Brkain,  a  change  -was  op^ntdi^  Fnnce. 
in  another  quarter^  which  threatened  to  involve  her 
in  extended  hostiKties.  Since  tlie  renewal  of  war, 
Spain  bad  maintained  an  ostensible  neutrality^ 
-while  she  continued  to  s^rve  as  the  secret  ally 
and  vassal  of  France.  By  the  treaty  of  St.  Itde- 
fonso,  concluded  in  1796,  filie  had  covenanted  to 
furnish  a  stated  contingent  of  naval  and  military 
Ibrce  for  the  prosecution  of  any  war  in  which  th^ 
Frendi  republic  might  think  proper  to  engage  ( 
and  she  specifically  surrendered  any  right  or  pre« 
tension  to  enquire  into  the  nature,  ongin,  or  justice 
of  that  war.  This  acknowledgment  of  unqualified 
vassalage,  gave  Great  Britain  an  incontestible  right 
to  declare  to  Spain,  that  unless  she  renounced  the 
treaty,  or  gave  assurances  that  she  would  not  per- 
form the  obligations  of  it,  she  could  not  be  consi- 
dered as  a  neutral  power.  For  prudential  reasons,  ^^**^- 
and  from  motives  of  forbearance.  Great  Britain  q^  bh. 
abstained  from  exercising  the  right  in  its  full  ex-  ^  towttd 
tent ;  and  in  consequence  of  assurances  of  a 
pacific  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
government,  she  did  not  insist  on  a  distinct  and 
formal  renunciation  of  the  treaty.  No  express 
demand  of  succour  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
France  until  July  180S;  and  on  the  first  notification 
of  the  war,"  Mr.  Frere,  the  British  minister  at 
Madrid,  was  led  to  believe  that  his  catholic  ma- 
jesty (jy^  not  think  himself  necessarily  bound  by 
•  Q  8  the 
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/c  H  AT.  ihe-mere  &ct  of  a  war  between  Great  Britainand 
xxxiiL  Fxance,  to  fiilfil  the  stipulations  .of  the  treaty  of 
1804.     St/Ildefonso*     In  the  month  of  October  a  conven- 
*Mn«-    tion  was  signed,  by  which  Spain  agreed  to  pay  .to 
S^j*     France  a  certain  sum  monthly  in  lieu  of  naval  and 
*««*^^  military  succours ;  but  of  the  amount  of  that  sum 
j^^mi.  no  official  information  was  given*      The  British 
litaiyaid.    ambassador  made  known  to  the  Spanish. gQvem- 
m[ent»  that  a  subsidy  as  large  as  that  which  they  were 
supposed  to  have  engaged  to  pay  to  France,  far 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  forbearance,   and  could 
only  be  connived  at  as  a  temporary  expedient. 
Bcmoii*     He  was  afterwards  instructed  to  protest  against  the 
o^Bri.  convention  as  a  violation  of  neutrality,  and  ajusti- 
toinon this  fiablc  cause  of  war ;  and  to  declare,  that  if  perse- 
nratramyr^vered  in,  it  would  be  so   considered;   that   the 
entrance  of  any  French  troops  into  Spain  must  be 
refused ;  that  any  naval  preparation  would  be  a 
great  cause  of  jealousy,  and  any  attempt  to  give 
naval  assistance  to  France  would  be  an  immediate 
cause  of  war ;  that  the  Spanish  ports  must  remain 
open  to  British  commerce ;  and  that  British  ships 
must  have  equal  treatment  with  those  of  Francis. 
He  was  also  instructed,  if  any  French  troops  en- 
tered Spain,  or  if  he  received  authentic  inform- 
ation  of  any  naval  armaments  preparing  for  the 
assistance  of  France,  to  leave  Madrid,  and  to  give 
immediate  notice  to  the  British  naval  commanders, 
that  they  might  proceed  to  hostilities  without  the 
delay  that  might  be  occasioned  by  a   reference 
home.     Considerable  discussions  had  taken  place 
before  the   receipt   of  these   instructions,  which 
were  dated  21st  of  January,  1804  ;  and  Mr.  Frere 
declared  that  all  further  forbearance  on  the- part 
of  England  must  depend   on    the   cessation    of 
naval  armaments,  and  a  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
prizes  in  the   Spanish  ports.     On  the  second  of 
these  points  a  satisfactory  answer,  was  given,  and 
orders  were  issued  accordingly  ^  on  the  first,  a  re- 
ference 
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ference  was  made  to  former  declarations  $  but  to  c  h  a  p» 
a  question  concerning  a  [disclosure  of  the-  treaty  ^^^^^ 
by  France,  no  satisfactory  answer  was  ever  given. 
In  the  month  of  July,  the  Spanish  government 
gave  assurances  of  faithful  and  settled  neutrality, 
and  disavowed  any  orders  to  arm  in  their  ports  ;  p«*»- 
but  in  the  subsequent  month  it  was  ascertained  by 
the  British  admiral  commanding  the  ships  oiF  Fer- 
rol,  that  reinforcements  of  soldiers  and  sailors  had 
Arrived  through  Spain  for  the  French  fleets  at  that 
port  and  Toulon.  On  this  intelligence,  Mr.  Frere 
presented  two  notes  to  the  Spanish  ministers  j  but 
no  answer  was  received  to  either  of  them.  To- 
wards the  end  of  September,  it  was  discovered 
that  very  considerable  armaments  were  preparing 
in  the  principal  ports  of  Spain  ;  that  three  first-rate 
ships  of  the  line  had  been  directed  to  sail  from 
Cadiz,  and  that  orders  had  been  given  to  arm  the 
packets  as  in  time  of  war.  No  satisfactory  explan^ 
ations  wer^  given  to  the  enquiries  and  represent* 
ations  grounded  on  this  intelligence  ;  whilst,  under 
covet  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  forbearance,  the 
French  government  had  continued  to  receive  con- 
siderable remittances  of  treasure,  and  had  multi^ 
plied  the  facilities  of  receiving  other    supplies. 


Strong  measures  of  precaution  were  consequently  ^^^^^ 
adopted,  and  in  particular  the  British  admiral  oS  bjtiwBii> 
Ferrol  was  instructed  to  prevent  any  Spanish  ships  *^*- 
of  war  from  quitting  that  port,  or  any  additional 
ships  of  war  from  entering  it.  At  the  same  time, 
oroers  were  issued  to  all  admirals  and  commanders, 
to  exercise  a  scrupulous  and  indulgent  forbearance 
toward  the  Spaniards,  and  to  avoid  by  all  means 
consistent  with  the  attainment  of  their  object,  any 
act  of  violence  or  hostility.  Official  notice  was 
given  to  the  court  of  Madrid  of  these  precautions, 
with  an  assurance  that  Great  Britain  still  felt  an 
earnest  desire  to  maintain  a  good  understanding 
with>Spainj  but  this  could  be  only  on  condition 
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c  H  A  P.  that  <he  abfttained  from  all  hostile  preparatioiKi,  and 
J^S^^  made  a  ftiU  and  explicit  disclosure  of  the  aature 
M«^  and  extent  of  her  engagements  with  France,  which 
bad  hitherto  been  so  frequently  and  so  fruitlessly  de- 
manded* The  precautions  were  deemed  indispensa^ 
bly  necessaiy  to  guard  against  the  augmentation  by 
Spain  of  her  means  of  naval  preparation  during  the 
discussion,  and  against  the  possible  consequences  of 
the  safe  arrival  of  the  expected  American  treasure 
in  the  Spanish  ports ;  an  event  which  had  in  former 
times  become  the  epoch  of  the  termination  of  dis- 
cussions and  the  commencement  of  hostilities  on 
the  part  of  Spain.  She  had  bound  herself  not  only 
to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  to  France,  but,  whenever 
^t  should  be  deemed  necessary,  to  assist  that  power 
with  idl  her  forces;  and  it  was  in  the  sole  option 
of  Bonaparte  to  determine  at  what  period  she 
should  pass  into  the  condition  of  an  active  auxiliary 
from  that  of  a  tributary  vassal,  to  which  be  had 
educed  her  in  common  with  Holland,  Portugal, 
and  Naples. 

Th£  year  1804  was  not  distinguished  by  any 
very  important  achievements,  eitner  military  or 
Otptmor  naval*  In  January,  the  English  settlem^t  at 
^^"^  Gor6e,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  was  taken  by  a  small 
French  force  under  the  chevalier  Mah^.  On  the 
7th  of  March,  captain  Dixon,  of  his  majesty's 
frigate  the  Inconstant,  with  a  store  ship  and  some 
slMps  under  his  command,  arrived  off  the  island, 
and  suspecting  that  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  sent  his  first  lieutenant  to  ascertain  the 
fact*  As  that  officer  neither  returned  nor  made 
the  preboneerted  signal,  the  captain  commenced 
hostilities  by  cutting  a  ship  out  or  the  harbour,  and 
stationing  his  small  force  in  such  a  nosition  as  to 
cut  off  all  succours  from  Senegal*  On  the  follow^ 
ing  morning,  as  he  was  preparing  to  attack  the 
town,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  the  £nff- 
Unh  colours  hoisted  over  the  French,  and  shorwr 
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jifterwirds  reeMved  mformati(m  that  the  ganimi 
bad  oapitulated  to  the  c^eer  wnt  on  shore.  Thas,  _,„,^ 
without  a  blow  b^og  «tmck»  tha  settlement  was     isoi, 
TMovered*  and  three  hundred  black  and  white 
troops  were  captured. 

In  the  Indian  sesfi,  an  a&ir  took  place,  which  ff^lf 
affiirded  a  very  gratifyinjg[  proof  of  British  spirit  and 
intrepidity.  Admiral  Linois»  who,  after  his  escape 
from  Pondicherry,  bad  plundered  the  settlement  ^ 
Bencoolen,  aod  committed  many  depredations  on 
the  company's  trading  vessels  in  those  seas,  watf 
encouraged  by  his  uninterrupted  successes,  to 
cruize  near  the  straits  of  Malacca,  £br  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  the  homeward-bound  Qiina  ships. 
Qn  the  14th  of  February,  a  fleet  (^fifteen  compan/e 
^bips  and  twelve  country  ships,  under  the  command 
pf  captain  Dance,  who  being  senior,  acted  as  comh 
modore,  came  in  sight  of  this  hostile  squadron, 
consisting  of  a  line  of  battle  ships,  three  fij^^es 
and  a  brig.  C^tain  Dance  immediately  made 
iignal  to  form  a  line  of  battle  in  close  order.  At 
sunset  the  enemy  were  close  up  in  the  rear,  and 
the  country  ships  were  then  placed  by  the  com- 
modore on  the  lee-bow,  for  better  protection.  On 
the  l^th,  at  day*break,  the  enemy  were  three  miles 
to  windward,  lying  to;  both  fleets  bow  hoisted 
their  respective  colours,  and  at  one  in  the  afternoon, 
captain  Dance,  not  wishing  to  wait  an  attack,  and 
apprehensive  that  his  rear  might  be  cut  off,  made 
signal  to  tack,  bear  down  on  the  French  line,  and 
engage  them  in  succession.  In  prompt  and  exact 
conformity  to  this  order,  the  company's  fleet  bore 
down  upon  the  enemy  under  a  press  of  sail. 
Admiral  Linois  then  closed  his  line,  and  opened  a 
fire  upon  the  headmost  ships,  which  reserved  theirs 
for  a  nearer  approach ;  but  before  the  first  three 
could  get  into  action,  the  enemy's  squadron  hauled 
their  wind  and  stood  away  to  the  eastward  under 
«11  the  sail  they  could  set    At  two  the  commodore 
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c  H  A  K  made  the  signal  for  a  general  chaser  and  pursued 
Lxxiii.  j^j^  dismayed  antagonist  for  two  hours.  He  then 
1804.  continued  his  voyage  and  brought  his  fleet  safe  to 
England.  For  his  gallant  conduct  in  having  put 
to  flight  a  French  admiral,  commanding  ships  of 
war  superior  in  force  and  in  men,  and  in  thus  pre- 
serving from  capture  a  property  valued  at  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling,  he  participated  with  the  various 
commanders  and  tiiek  brave  crews,  the  munificent 
rewards  of  the  Fast  India  Company,  and  received 
the  well  merited  honour  of  knighthood  at  his 
majesty's  hands. 
^^^  On  the  5th  of  May  the  Dutch  settlement  of 
Surinam  capitulated  to  a  force  sent  from  Barbadoes 
under  the  command  of  sir  Charles  Green  and  com* 
modore  Hood.  The  colony,  with  the  ships  of  war, 
artillery,  stores,  &c.,  was  given  ujp  to  his  Majesty, 
the  troops  were  made  prisoners  ot  war,  and  the  in- 
habitants to,  their  great  satisfaction,  were  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  government.  > 
opwatioiij  Several  operations  were  undertaken  against  the 
oTFiwdT^  enemy's  armaments  on  the  coasts  of  France  and 
Holland ;  but  they  generaUy.  proved  abortive.  On 
the  16th  of  May  an  attempt  was  made  by  sir 
Sidney  Smith,  in  the  Antelope  frigate,  with  some 
sloops  of  war,  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  flotilla 
from  Flushing  with  that  at  Ostend.  The  failure 
of  success  was  attributed  to  the  want  of  gun-boats. 
Fifly-nine  sail  of  the  Flushing  division  reached 
their  destined  port  in  safety,  and  the  English  force, 
after  the  falling  of  the  tide,  were  obliged  to  haul 
off  into  deep  water,  with  a  loss  of  about  fifty  men 
killed  and  wounded.  In  August  an  attack  was 
made  by  captain  Owen  on  the  flotilla  anchored  in 
the  roaa  of  Boulogne,  with  but  indifierent  success; 
and  those  of  captain  Oliver,  made  about  the  same 

Seriod  at  Havre,  failed  of  their  object,  and  pro- 
uced  no  other  result  than  some  damage  occasioned 
by  the  explosion  of  shells  in  the  town.     In  the 
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beginniiig  of  October,  so  neat  a  proportion  of  the  chap. 
enemy's  flotilla  had  assembled  at  Boulogne,  that  the  ^^^^ 
alarm  of  invasion  became  universal  in  England ;  i9o^ 
and  ministers  were  induced  to  sanction  a  project, 
which  had  been  submitted  to  them  for  destroying 
the  whole  armament,  by  means  of  copper  vessels  of 
an  oblong  form,  filled  with  combustibles,  and  so 
constructed  as  to  explode  by  clock-work  in  a  given 
time.  These  vessels,  called  catamarans,  were  to  be 
towed  and  fastened  under  the  bottoms  of  the 
enemy's  gun-boats,  by  a  man  in  a  small  raft,  whp 
being  seated  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  ni^ht  possibly 
elude  detection  in  a  dark  night.  Rre-ships  of 
various  constructions  were  also  to  co-operate  in  the 
attack.  The  experiment  was  to  be  made  under 
the  direction  of  lord  Keith,  who  was  to  cover  the 
smaller  force  with  his  powerful  squadron ;  and  the 
appearance  of  about  150  sail  of  the  hostile  flotilla 
in  the  outer  road  of  Boulogne  presented  a  favour- 
able opportunity  fer  executing  an  enterprise  re- 
ftpecting  which  the  public  curiosity  had  been 
strongly  excited.  On  the  2d  of  October  lord 
Keith  anchored  at  about  a  league  and  a  half  from 
the  north  to  the  west  of  the  port^  and  the  requisite 
preparations  were  made  for  commencing  the  attack 
at  night.  So  strongly  were  ministers  interested  in 
its  success,  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  several  other  members 
of  the  cabinet  were  induced  to  witness  the  scene 
from  the  elevation  of  Walmer  Castle.  At  a  quarter 
past  nine  the  first  detachment  of  fire-ships  was 
launched,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  advanced 
farce,  which  Was  answered  by  a  tremendous  one 
from  the  hostile  batteries.  The  vessels  of  the 
flotiUa  opened  a  passage  for  them  as  they  approach- 
ed, and  so  completely  avoided  them,  that  they 
passed  into  the  rear  of  the  line  without  doing  any 
damage.  -  At  half-past  ten  the  first  explosion  ship 
blew  up,  producing  an  immense  column  of  fire,  but 
no  mischief  either  to  the  ships  or  the  batteries.     A 
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{;  H  4  p.  MCoad^  a  third,  and  n  fourth,  sucwedcid  no  bftttur; 
g>xMH'  md  nt  length*  when  twelve  had  b^en  exploded,  the 
18M,     ^ngwement  ceiwed,  about  four  in  the  morning,  and 
the  EngUah  smaller  v^sselq  drew  Qff  without  the 
joss  of  a  man.    No  perceptible  destruction  had  been 
effected,  eixcept  of  two  brigs  and  some  small  craft, 
which  seemed  to  be  missing  in  the  morning.    The 
onemy  acknowledged  a  loss  of  twenty4ve  men  in 
killed  and  wounded*    Thus  terminated,  to  the  con- 
fusion of  the  projectors  and  the  disappointment  of 
the  public,  an  expedition  prepared  at  greater  exr 
pense  than  the  merits  of  the  plan,  on  mature  essar 
mination  might  have  warrantedt 
Detentum      Tff  18  remonstranc^s  with  Spain  having  failed  to 
^^!^  rouse  that  devoted  country  from  th§  abject  state  of 
ihips.       vassali^e  to  which  it  had  oeen  reduced  by  an  imp 
becUe    and  corrupt   administration,    th^  British 

Sovemment  issuea  orders  for  the  detention  of  sueh 
panish  ships  of  war  homeward  bound  as  contained 
buUion  or  treasure.  Pursuant  to  these  orders,  eapr 
tain  Graham  Moore  was  detached  from  the  Chapr 
pel  fleet  to  cruise  off  Cadi^  with  the  Indefatigable 
and  three  other  frigates.  On  the  5tb  of  October 
he  fell  in  with  four  large  Spanish  frigates  steering 
for  that  port^  At  his  approach  they  formed  the 
line  of  battle  a*head ;  and  held  on  their  course 
without  regarding  his  summons  te  shorten  sail, 
which  he  gave  on  placing  each  pf  his  ships  alongr 
aide  one  or  theirs.  He  nred  a  shot  across  the  fore^ 
poop  of  the  second,  which  bore  a  rear  admiral's 
lag,  and  this  had  the  desired  effect  of  bringing 
them  to  a  parley.  He  tben  sent  an  <^cer  to  inlorm 
the  admiral  that  his  orders  were  to  detain  the  squadt 
ron )  that  it  was  his  earnest  wish  to  execute  them 
without  bloodshed,  but  that  the  determination  oi| 
the  p(^  of  the  Spaniards  must  be  made  instantly^ 
An  unsatisfactory  answer  having  been  returned,  a 
close  battle  ensued,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes, 
the  admiral's  second  a^tern^  Las  Mercedea,  blew  up 
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vith  a  treiMiidws  «aqplo9i<m.  The  oth«r  S|Nttiah  chit. 
frigates  fltnick  in  succeMStton,  after  a  cowiderable  ^^"][^; 
loM  in  killed  and  wounded.  A  moat  afflietine  itoi. 
calamity  attended  the  loas  of  the  Meroedes*  A 
gentleman  of  rank,  who  waa  going  to  Spain  in  that 
ahip  with  hia  whole  family,  consisting  of  his  lady^ 
four  daughters,  and  five  sons,  had  passed  with  one 
of  the  latter  on  board  another  fiigatOt  before  the 
action  commenced ;  and  they  had  there  the  horror 
of  witnessing  the  dreadful  catastrophe,  which  in  aoi 
instant  severed  from  them  their  dearest  relatives^ 
and  deprived  them  of  a  fortune  whioh  had  been 
saved  auring  twenty-five  years  of  service.  On  the 
passage  to  England,  Captain  Moore  did  all  in  bis 
nower  to  mitigate  their  affliction ;  and  their  pecu*- 
Uar  claims  on  the  consideration  of  the  British 
government  were  not  disregarded.  The  cargoes  of 
die  captured  vessels  were  of  immense  value,  con- 
Slating  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  rich  merchan- 
dise. The  seisure  ought  to  have  been  preceded 
by  a  declaration  of  war  $  and  it  should  have  been 
effected  with  such  a  superiority  of  force  as  would 
have  precluded  all  hope  of  successfiil  resistance. 

This  event  did  not  occasion  a  rupture  of  the  Kegod- 
n^ociations  at  Madrid*  On  the  S6th  of  October^  atumi  a 
the  British  charg6  d'affiures  presented  to  the  Span-  ^^^^^ 
ish  minister  a  note,  in  which  three  conditions  were 
insisted  on,  as  preliminary  to  the  appointment  of 
a  minister  from  Great  Britain  to  settle  other  matters 
which  remained  for  discussion*  He  demanded  that 
the  orders  given  at  Ferrol,  Cadiz,  and  Carthagena 
should  be  countermanded,  as  well  for  the  equip- 
ment of  ships  of  war  in  those  ports  as  for  their  re- 
akival  from  one  port  to  the  ouer ;  that  the  arma- 
ment should  be  discontinued,  and  the  establisb- 
ment  of  ships  of  war  replaced  on  its  former  footings 
at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  betwemi  Great 
Britain  and  France;  and  that  a  full  disdoaure 
should  be  made  of  the  existing  engagements  and 
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CHAP,  future  intentioDs  of  Spain  with  respect  to  France. 
jLXxiiL  pYoni  the  above  period  until  the  2a  of  November 
1804.  the  discussions  continued  with  little  variation  in  their 
tenour,  of  urgent  demands  of  satisfaction  on  one 
Bp^  d«.  side,  and  evasive  replies  on  the  other.  The  British 
charg6  d'affaires  left  Madrid  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, his  catholic  majesty  having  declared  war 
against  England  on  the  I2th.  During  the  whole 
negociation  no  mention  whatever  had  been  made  of 
the  detention  of  the  treasure-ships,  and  the  rupture 
ultimately  took  place  on  grounds  distinct  from,  and 
totally  unconnected  with  that  measure.  It  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of 
France  in  compelUng  Spain  to  violate  conditions, 
on  which,  according  to  distinct  and  repeated  notice 
from  England,  depended  the  continuance  of  peace. 
This  indeed  was  not  the  only  act  by  which  she  tes- 
tified an  implicit  subserviency  to  the  will  of  her 
ambitious  neighbour.  When  Bonaparte  had  sold 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  the  Spanish  minis- 
ter protested  against  the  transfer  on  the  ground  that 
France  had  not  fulfilled  those  conditions  of  the 
private  treaty  on  which  she  was  to  receive  that  ter- 
ritory from  Spain.  This  protest  was  seconded  by 
preparations  for  resisting  by  force  of  arms  the  oc- 
cupation of  it  by  the  Americans ;  but  his  catholic 
majesty  was  obliged  to  bow  to  the  authoritative 
interposition  of  Bonaparte,  and  acquiesce  in  the 
cession. 
MMwrasof  France  had  now  at  her  disposal  the  fleets  of  her 
2|^/"  tributary  ally,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  cope  on  less 
provement  uucqual  tcnus  than  formerly  with  the  navy  of 
^u  Great  Britain.   She  had  in  the  meantime  neglected 

no  means  for  the  improvement  and  augmentation 
of  her  own  marine.  By  a  conventioii,  concluded 
on  the  20th  of  October,  she  obtained  from  the  Li- 
gurian  republic,  in  exchange  for  some  commercial 
advantages  of  a  very  equivocal  nature,  fhe  service  o€ 
six  thousand  s^am^n  during  the  war,  and  the  use 
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ofibe  harl>burs,.arsenals».aDd  dock-yards.     llios.CH^p. 
the  port  of  Genoa  was  virtually  ceded  to  her,  un-   ^^^^"' 
der  an  engagement  that  the  Ligurian  republic      i804. 
should  at  its  own  expense  enlarge  me  basin  lor  the  ^^^nos 
reception  often  sail  of  the  line,  which  were  to.be  hwT**^ 
immediately  constructed* 

The  rising  hostility  of  Russia  and  Sweden -in-  s«nii«  oi 
creased  the  jealousy  entertained  by  the  French  go-  RiimboS* 
verment  against  the  influence  of  England  on  uie  ^r^ 
continent,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  frustrating  a  "■*• 
conspiracy,  they  committed  another  insult  on  the 
rights  of  neutral  states*  On  the  25th  of  October, 
sir  George  Rumbold,  the  English  charg6  d'affitires 
in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  was  seized,  at  his 
country  house  near  Hamburg  oy  a  party  of  French 
troops,  who  had  crossed  the  Elbe  for  the  purpose ; 
he  was  conveyed  to  Paris,  imprisoned  in  the  temple, 
and  released  only  on  signing  a  parole  not  to  return 
to  Hamburg,  or  reside  within  a  certain  distance  of 
the  French  territories.  Concerning  this  outrage, 
an  application  was  made  by  the  British  minister 
for  foreign  a&irs  to  the  cabinet  of  Berlin ;  but  a 
remonstrance  from  that  quarter  had  already  been 
made  with  success,  for  the  liberation  of  the  envoy. 
Afler  in  vain  applying  for  the  restitution  of  his  pa^ 
pers,  he  was  conveyed  to  Cherbourg,  and  sent  by  a 
flag  of  truce  on  board  the  Niobe  frigate,  which  car- 
ried him  to  Portsmouth. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  Bonaparte  received  Catonittioii 
the  imperial  crown  of  the  French  republic  from  ^^•" 
the  hands  of  the  Pope,  who  had  been  sent  for 
from  Rome  to  perform  the  ceremony ;  and  Dessa- 
lines,  the  negro  chief  of  St*  Domingo,  dignified  him- 
self by  assuming  the  title  of  emperor  of  Hayti* 

In  India,  the  peace  which  had  crowned  the  sue-  ^•'^.  '«** 
cesses  of  the  late  glorious  campaign,  was  inter-  n^^!'^ 
rupted  by  the  intrigues  and  aggressions  of  Jeswunt 
Rao  Holkar,  an  adventurer,  who,  having  usurped 
the  dominions  of  his  brother,  and  renounced  his 
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G  H  A  F.  idlegiance  to  the  peishwa^  laid  daim  to  poiseatiofts 
im^^f"'  which  would  have  ensured  to  him  ah  ascttidancyiu 
i«o«.  the  Mahratta  empire*  After  a  fruitless  negocia^ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  indudng  him  to  withdraw 
within  his  own  territories,  the  governor  general  de* 
termined  to  chastise  his  arrogance  by  force  of  arms. 
The  troops  in  the  Deccan,  under  general  WeUesley, 
reduced  the  fortress  of  Chandore,  and  other  strong 
places  which  he  held  in  that  country,  idiile  the 
commaAder-in*chief,  lord  Lake,  by  a  series  of  skil- 
ful and  rapid  movements,  compelled  his  cavalry 
and  infantry  to  ride  encounters,  which  ultimately 
led  to  his  discomfiture*  On  the  Idth  of  Novonbtr, 
m  larffe  force  of  his  infantry,  consisting  of  twenty- 
Anar  oattalions,  occupying  a  strong  position  near 
Deeg,  supported  by  a  body  of  irregular  cavalry^  and 
by  160  pieces  of  ordnance,  was  totally  routed  by 

S»eral  Fraser,  who  fdl  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
n  the  17th,  after  a  rapid  and  extraordinary  march 
with  the  reserve  of  the  army,  lord  Lake  surprised 
the  main  force  of  the  hostile  cavalry,  commanded 
by  Holkar  in  person,  near  the  city  of  Feruckabad, 
and  obtained  a  complete  victory,  capturing  the 
whole  of  his  baggage  and  destroying  great  numbers 
of  his  troops,  while  the  chieftain  himself  escaped 
wilJi  gpreat  difficulty  from  the  field.     This  splendid 
success  would  have  decided  the  contest,  had  not 
the  unexpected  defection  of  the  rajah  of  Bhurt- 
pore,  in  violation  of  a  strict  alliance  with  the  Bri- 
tish, enabled  the  fugitive  to  repair  his  desperate 
fortunes. 
Marquis         A  change  was  now  about  to  take  place  in  the 
SSnlSi"  government  of  India.     The  marquis  WeUesley  had 
governor.    long  exprcsscd  his  desire  to  return  to  England,  and 
fSaa^^   was  now  waiting  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  the 
marquis  Cornwailis,  who  was  appointed  govemoD- 
general  on  the  g4th  of  December. 
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L^rd  Sidmmah  Joins  Mr  ministry.  *^  LeiUr  to  ike  king  from 
BoHoptirie.  —  Mgfly  of  ministers.--^  ParUamaOmy  4i^ 
amions  on  the  overture  —  on  the  rupture  Hmih  Spain^  — 
Budget.  —  Ccdholic  petitions.  —  Vote  of  credit.  —  /Vd- 
ceedings  against  lord  Melville.  ^^  Secession  of  lords  Sid- 
mtmth  and  Buckinghamshire  from  administration.  — French 
Jleets  put  to  sea.  —  IjOrd  itelson  purgue^  them  to  and  froth 
ihi  WeH  Indies.  -^  Engagemitd  of  sit  tbobert  CMer  wttk 
FHUneuoe.^Vittory  of.  Jhfalgttr  and  death  tf  Jjotd 
Nekon.  *^  Continental  coedMon*  -^  Neutral  peUcjf  of  Prui^ 
,sia.  —  Bonaparte  taket  the  field  against  thi  Aukrians.  — « 
Surrender  (f  general  Mack. -^  Bonaparte  enters  Vienna 
—  marches  into  Moravia.  —  Operatiofie  (f  the  Austrians 
in  Italy  and  the  Tyrol.  — •  Battle  of  Austerlitz.  —  Armistice. 
-^  Peace  qfPresburg.  -*  TWitty  between  France  and  Prus^ 
siu.  *^  Bonaparte s  declaration  against  the  Neapolitan  efy^ 
nathf,  -^  Illness  and  death  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

'^O  Strengthen  the  hands  of  governoAent)  m  rather   c  h  a  f. 
to  diminish  the  force  of  opposition,  a  reconci^    ^^^l^\ 
Itation  was  effected  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  lata      isos. 
premieri  who  was  raised  to  the  peerage^  under  the  Lord  sid- 
title  of  viscount  Sidmouth,  and  introduced  into  the  ^^^J^ 
cabinet  as  president  of  the  council,  in  the  room  of  pmidtntor 
the  duke  of  Pbrtlaiid.     Lord  Mulgrave  succeeded  *^««««a. 
lord  Harrowby  as  secretary  for  foreign  affidrs,  and 
the  earl  of  JBud^inghamshire  was  appointed  chan-* 
cellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.     Several  others 
of  lord  Sidmouth's  friends  were  admitted  into  the 
privy  council. 

During  the  confidential  intercourse  which  mi*  Letter  to 
nisters  were  now  carrying  on  with  the  court  of  ^J^^|*|^^ 
St.  Petersburg)  they  were  surprised  by  an  overture  p«rte. 
from  Fi^aucC)  in  the  sh^e  of  a  letter  from  Bona* 

parte 
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CHAP,  parte  to  the  king.  It  expressed  a  wish  for  peace, 
j^^H^  and  deprecated  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  as 
ieo5.  tending  to  a  useless  effiision  of  blood.  "  Your 
majesty  "  said  Napoleon,  <<  has  gained  more  within 
ten  years,  both  in  territory  and  riches,  than  the 
whole  extent  of  Europe.  .  Your  nation  is  at  the 
highest  point  of  prosperity ;  what  can  it  hope  from 
war  ?  To  form  a  coalition  with  some  powers  on 
the  continent  ?    The  continent  will  remain  tran- 

Suil;  a  coalition  can  only  increase  the  prepon- 
erance  and  continental  greatness  of  France. — To 
renew  intestine  troubles  ?  The  times  are  no  longer 
the  same.— To  destroy  our  finances?  Finances 
founded  on  a  flourishing  agriculture  can  never  be 
destroyed.-^ To  take  n-om  France  her  colonies  ? 
TTie  colonies  are  to  France  only  a  secondary  ob- 
ject ;  and  does  not  your  majesty  already  possess 
more  than  you  know  how  to  preserve?— If  your 
majesty  would  but  reflect,  you  must  perceive  that 
the  war  is  without  an  object,  without  any  presum- 
able result  to  yourself.  Alas !  what  a  melancholy 
prospect,  to  cause  two  nations  to  fight,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  fighting!  The  world  is  sufficiently 
large  for  our  two  nations  to  live  in  it :  and  reason 
is  sufficiently  powerful  to  discover  means  of  recon- 
ciling every  thing,  when  the  wish  for  reconciliation 
exists  on  both  sides.''  This  general  avowal  of  a 
'  pacific  disposition  was  unaccompanied  by  any 
proposal  of  terms ;  it  evinced  no  change  in  the  de- 
termination recently  announced  to  the  legislative 
body,  that  France  would  never  accept  any  other 
conditions  than  those  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens ;  and 
it  contained  no  renunciation  of  those  schemes  of 
aggrandisement,  of  which  tlie  manifest  object  was, 
to  ruin  the  interests,  and  destroy  the  influence  of 
B«rtr  of^  Great  Britain  on  the  continent.  The  reply  to  this 
^.  «-.^.u  ^ygj^yj.^^  which  was  given  in  a  note  from  lord 

Mulgrave  to  M.  Talleyrand,  announced,  that,  the 
king  was  most  desirous  to  avail  himself  of  the  first 

oppor- 
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opportunity;  to  procure  again  for  his  subjects  the  chap. 
advantages  of  a  peace  which  might  not  be  incom-   ^^^^^' 
patible  with  the  permanent  security  and  essential      1805. 
interests  of  his  dominions.     But  as  this  end  could 
be  attained  only  by  arrangements  for  the  future 
security  and  tranquillity  of  £urope,  he  felt  it  impos* 
sible  to  give  a  more  particular  answer  to  the 
overture,   until   he  had  communicated  with  the 
powers  of  the  continent,  with  whom  he  was  en- 
gaged in  confidential  relations,  and  in  particular 
with  the  emperor  of  Russia. 

The  session  of  parliament  commenced  on  the  mmsdati^ 
15th  of  January,  by  a  speech  ftom  the  throne,  in  ^JJ^"^ 
which  this  correspondence  formed  a  prominent  ^^b^.  * 
topic :  and  strong  animadversions  were  made  on 
the  conduct  of  France  towards  the  continent,   as 
evincing  a  determination  to  violate  every  principle 
of  public  law  or  civilised  usage  which  impeded 
the  career  of  its  ruler  towards  an  uncontrolled  pre- 
dominance, if  not  to  universal  dominion.     Mt^x 
the  usual  addresses  had  been  voted,  the  general 
course  of  business  was  resumed,  and  one  of  the 
the  first  measures  adopted  was  a  continuation  of 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  in  Ireland. 
An  animated  discussion  took  place  respecting  the  onOierup. 
rupture  with  Spain,  and  it  ended  in  the  passing  of  ^^V?*^ 
addresses  applauding  the  conduct  of  government 
in  that  transaction.     A  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  was  rejected  in  the  house  of  commons 
by  seventy-seven  votes  against  seventy.      In  the  Budgti. 
budget,  which  was  opened  on  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary, the  minister  stated  the  joint  charge  of  supplies 
for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  forty-four  millions 
and  a  half.      A  loan  was  negociated  of  twenty 
millions  for  England  and  two  and  a  half  for  Ire- 
land;   several   new  war-taxes  were  imposed;  an 
augmentation  of  one-fourth  was  laid  on  the  pro- 
perty-tax :  and  an  increase  of  one-half  in  the  duty 
on  salt  was  proposed ;  but  being  strongly  objected 
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a  M  A  P.  tOi  it  was  tiiodified  by  m  exemption  in  favdor  of 
^1^^*^  th«  Asheri^s.  Petitions  were  presented  td  both 
housm  froifl  thd  Roman  catholics  of  Iroland,  pray^ 
ing  relief  from  civil  disabilities ;  they  gat^e  rise 
to  very  interesting  discussions,  but  the  minister 
declared  that  existing  circumstances  were  unfa« 
Vdtirable  to  the  claims  preferred  in  them,  and  they 
were  rdected  by  consid#rable  muorities.  On  the 
19th  or  June,  in  consequence  of  a  royal  message 
relative  to  negociations  pending  with  some  of  the 
Vote  of  continental  powers,  a  sum  not  exceeding  three 
^"^^  millions  and  a  half  was  granted  to  his  majesty^  to 
enable  ,him  to  eilter  into  sudh  engagements^  aiid 
to  take' such  measures  as  the  exigencies  of  affiiirs 
liiight  demand.  Parliament^  on  the  12th  of  July, 
was  prorogued  by  commis^on* 
FhMeed-  Ik  the  course  of  this  session  proceedings  were 
ioS^iT'  i^^stittited  against  a  Member  of  administration, 
Tiiu.  '  which  fot  a  long  time  very  strongly  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  public.  Chi  the  6th  of  April, 
Mr.  Whitbread,  pursuant  to  a  former  notice, 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  house  of 
Commons  the  tenth  report  Of  the  commissioners  of 
naval  enquiry.  In  1785^  Mr.  Henry  Dundas,  after- 
Wards  viscount  MelvDle,  was  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
and  he  supported  an  act  for  regulating  that  office^ 
fiy  an  order  of  council  the  Salary  attached  to  it 
Was  raised  from  80001.  to  4000L  per  annum,  and 
this  advance  was  to  be  in  lieti  of  all  profits,  fees, 
and  emoluments  which  the  treasurer  might  before 
have  derived  from  the  public  money  in  his  hands* 
Although  the  act  was  passed  in  July,  it  was  not 
until  the  following  January  that  the  balances  were 
paid  into  the  bank  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the 
act,  and  this  delay  in  the  transfer  was  ascribed  to 
motives  of  private  interest.  The  charges  brought 
by  Mr.  Whitbread  against  lord  Melville  were 
classed  under  three  heads;  first,  his  having  applied 
the  money  of  the  public  to  other  uses  than  those 

of 
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of  the  navd  department,  in  expfesii  contefiipt  of  c  it  a  p 
the  act  of  parKament,  and  in  gross  violation  of  Yak  ^^^ 
dut^;  second,  his  connivance  in  a  system  of  pecu^     xbos. 
lation  pursued  by  an  individiial  for  ^hose  eondtict 
in  the  use  of  the  public  Inoney  he  wasi  deeply  re- 
sponsible }  and  third,  his  participation  in  that  sys- 
tem.    Mr.  Whitbread  observed,  that  thd  eommis- 
sioners  of  naval  enquiry  had  discovered  deflciendes, 
for  a  number  of  yeafs^  in  the  treasurer's  depart- 
ment,  amounting  to  674,(X)0/.   a-year.     It  then 
became  necessary  to  call  lord  MelvlUe  and  Mr, 
Alexander  Trotter,-  the    navy  ptnrifiaster  at  the 
above  period,  before  them.     Lord  Melville  could 
not  answer,  because  he  had  destroyed  the  docu- 
ments J  and  Mn  Trotter  could  Onfy  amrtv^er  that 
some  advances  hkd  been  made  to  other  depart- 
ments, the  aniount  off  which  he  Could  not  tell. 
Mr.  Trotter,   it   appeslred,  had  opened   five  dif- 
ferent accounts;   his   owii  liccount^   his  account 
as    paymaster    of   the    navy,   his    broker's   ac- 
tount,     and    the    account  of   Mr.   Jellico,    th^ 
deputy-paymaster.     When   aisked  for  what  they 
were  intenlded,  he  had  the  assurance  to  tell  the 
commissioners  that  they  had  no  fight  to  interfere 
in  his  private  affiiirs.     Hei  was  also  found  to  havg 
bought  largely  in  the  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  again  to  advantage,   and  lord  Melville,  td. 
whom  tte  official  responsibility  attached,  was  nevei* 
known  to  interfere,  although  the  speculations,  if 
unlucky,  might  have  occasioned  an  enormous  losi 
of  puUic  money.     No  explaiiation  Relative  to  thfese 
transactions  could  be  obtained  from  th6  brokefj 
Mark  Sprot,  who  had  been  counselled  by  his  legal 
adviser  to  maintain  a  religious  silence.    After  con- 
trasting the  reserve  of  the  ex-treasurer  with  the 
open  disavowal  made  by  his  successors  of  any 
emolument  from  the  application  of  the  funds  en- 
trusted to  them,  Mr.  Whitbread  proposed  a  series 
of  resolutions^  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
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c  H  A  P.  6ase  which  he  had  developed.  Mr.  Pitt  remarked, 
^'^^^^'  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
1805.  missioners  which  could  imply  that  any  mischief 
had  arisen  to  the  public  from  the  transactions  in 
question,  or  that  the  .delay  of  even  a  single  day 
had  occurred  in  the  discharge  of  any  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  seamen.  He  proposed,  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  the  report  shoula  be  referred  to  a  select 
committee ;  but  afterwards  withdrew  it,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Fox,  and  moved  the  previous 
question.  On  a  division,  there  appeared  216  votes 
for,  and  216  against  Mr.  Whitbread's  motion,  and 
the  speaker  gave  the  casting  vote  in  its  favour. 
Mr.  Whitbread  then  proposed  an  address  to  his 
majesty  for  the  removal  of  lord  Melville  from  his 
presence  and  councils  for  ever ;  but  the  considera* 
tion  of  it  was  postponed  until  the  following  Wed- 
nesday, and  the  house  was  then  informed  that  the 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty  had  resigned  his  office, 
and  that  Mr.  Trotter  had  been  dismissed  from  his 
post  of  paymaster  of  the  navy.  A  debate  ensued 
respecting  another  address  to  the  throne,  and  it 
was  at  length  unanimously  agreed,  that  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  former  night  should  be  laid  before 
his  majesty  by  the  whole  house.  On  the  11th  of 
June,  previously  to  Mr.  Whitbread's  motion  for  an 
impeachment,  lord  Melville  obtained  permission 
to  address  the  house  of  commons  on  the  subject  of 
the  reports  of  the  commissioners.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  the  money  entrusted  to  him  had  been 
occasionally  appropriated  to  other  public  purposes; 
but  he  solemnly  denied  having  derived  any  private 
benefit  from  it,  or  having  in  any  degree  partici- 
pated in  the  profits  made  by  Mr.  Trotter ;  he  at 
the  same  time  confessed  that  he  had  applied  the 
sum  of  10,000/.  in  a  way,  which,  consistently  with 
private  honour  and  public  duty,  he  never  could 
and  never  would  reveal.  Having  concluded  his 
address,  he  immediately  withdrew.  Mr.  Whit- 
bread's 
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bread's  motion  for  an  impeachment  was  in  the  first  chap. 
instance  negatived,  and  an  amendment,  moved  by  ^^^^^' 
Mr.  Bond,  for  a  criminal  prosecution  was  adopted ;      1805. 
but  on  the  25th  Mr.  Leycester  moved  that  the 
house  should  pursue  the  /ormer  courae.     Accord-  Lord  MaU 
ingly  Mr.  Whitbread  went  to  the  bar  of  the  house  J^J^'by 
of  lords  on  the  following  day,  accompanied  by  a  Mr.  Whii* 
great  number  of  commoners,  and  impeached  Henry  ^ 
viscount  Melville  of  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ours.    A  bill  was  afterwards  passed,  for  indemni- 
fying Mr.  Trotter  ^and  others,  giving  evidence  in 
the  case. 

At  a  period  when  France  had  obtained  a  great  Sece«ion 
accession  of  maritime  force,  and  when  the  hope  of  sidSwth 
a  continental  alliance  rested  chiefly  on  the  success-  fod  Bock^ 
fill  exertions  of  Great  Britain  by  sea,  Mr.  Pitt  J^J^lin 
severely  felt  the  loss  of  a  colleague  who  had  so  fdiBiiiiBr*- 
wisely  and  vigorously  directed  the  naval  adminis-  **^°' 
tration  of  the  country.     His  chagrin  might  be  in 
some  degree  augmented  by  the  secession  of  lord 
Sidmouth  and  the  earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  who 
resigned  their  respective   oflices  on  the  10th  of 
July,  and  were  succeeded  in  them  by  earl  Camden 
and  lord  Harrowby.     On  the  resignation  of  lord 
Melville  the  affairs  of  the  admiralty  had  been  en- 
trusted to  sir  Charles  Middleton,  a  very  old  and 
experienced  officer  in  the  civil  department  of  the 
navy,  who  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  under  the 
title  of  lord  Barham.     He  pursued  without  deviap 
tion  the  salutary  measures  of  his  predecessor  for 
restoring  the  fleet  to  that  state  of  efficiency  which 
might  enable  it  to  cope  with  and  vanquish  the 
united  navies  of  France  and  Spain.  . 

Meanwhile  the  movements  of  the  enemy  in-  ^Freadi 
dicated  a  determination   to  realise  the   haughty  ^  P'**** 
menace  of  Bonaparte,  that  the  ocean  was  no  more 
to  belong  to  England.     Early  in  the  year  a  squa- 
dron of  six  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  which 
had  been  blockaded' for  more  than  two  years  in 

H  3  Rochefort, 
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e  H  A  9.  Rocbsfort,  ibund  means  to  elude  the  British  force 
j^*^^  fltatlcmed  off  that  port,  and  put  to  sea.    On  the 
i(M.     ISth  of  March,  the  Toulon  fleet,  of  eleven  sail  of 
the  line,   under  admiral  Villeneuve,  quitted  the 
harbour  without  being  perceived  by  the  squadron 
J-  Nd-  uoder  lord  Nelson,  who,  preferring  active  warfare 
flottttfltm  to  a  rigorous  blockade,  was  then  cruizing  at  some 
STrJ^on  distance,  in  the  hope  of  inviting  the  enemy  to  ai^ 
Sml         open  engagement.     Apprehending  another  attempt 
upon  Egypt,  lord  Nelson  proceeded  to  Alexandria, 
and  not  finding  them  there,   pursued  his  search 
throughout  the  Mediterranean,  finally  taking  hb 
Station  in  the  Sicilian  seas.     Villeneuve,  a  few  days 
after.  hi9  departure  from  Toulon   encountered  a 
violent  storm,  in  which  his  fleet  suffered  so  much 
,  that  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  return  to  port  to 

(^pmapm  ^^^^     ^^^  Rochefort  squadron  had  proceeded  to 
Ro^^    the  West  Indies,  and  made  a  descent  on  the  island 
iqaiidroain  of  Domipica»  which  was  ably  resisted  by  general 
?i^**     Prevost,  the  governor  j  and  the  hostile  force  re- 
embark^df  after  exacting  a  contribution  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Roseau,  and  setting  fire  to  the  town. 
The  squadron  then  proceeded  to  the  island  of  St 
Christopher's,  and  there  levied  a  contribution  of 
18,000/.  sterling,   burnt  some  merchantmen,  and 
again  put  to  sea.      On  the  arrival  of   admiral 
Cochrane,  with  six  sail  of  the  line,  it  sailed  preci- 
pitately for  France,  and  arrived  in  safety,  having 
escaped  the  different  English  fleets  then  at  sea,  ana 
some  detachments  which  were  cruizing  expressly  to 
cut  off  its  retreat. 
iiieTott-        Th£  alarm  in  the  pubUc  mind  respecting  the 
Ion  Sect      dangers  which  threatened  the  West  Indies  had 
S^^      scarcely  subsided  when  intelligence  was  received 
that  the  Toulon  fleet  was  again  at  sea.     Villeneuve 
sailed  on  the  30th  of  March  to  Carthagena,  with 
the  intention  of  strengthening  himself  by  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Spanish  ships  of  war  in  that  port,  but 
not  finding  them  ready  for  sea^  he  pursued  his 

course 
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baime  uQmcdested  to  Cadi£,  and  th^e  obtained  a  cm  a  |i 
leinfoFcement  of  one  French  and  six  Spanish  men  J^^l^ 
e^war.     Sir  John  Orde,  who  blockaded  that  port     iso& 
with  a  squadron  of  five  ships^  thoug^ht  it  prudent  to 
retire,  and  succeeded  in  joining  the  fleet  off  Brest 
under  Imrd   Gardner.      Villeneuve  directly  pro«- 
ceeded  to  the  West  Indies  with  an  accumulated 
armamept  of  eighte^i  sail  oi*  the  line,  carrying  a 
force  of  10,000  veteran  soldiers,  in  a  perfect  state 
of  equipment,  besides  their  fUll  complement  of 
seamen. 

Meantime  lord  Nelson  was  cruizing  in  the  LordN«i- 
MediterraHean,  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  ^^^ 
April  that  he  received  ia^rmation  of  the  dqnuture  )^ 
w  the  French  fleet  from  that  sea.  H^  immediately  '"^^ 
proceeded  to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  anchored 
in  the  bay  of  Tetuan  on  the  Barbary  coast.  ¥Vom 
various  accounts  which  reached  him  on  that  station 
he  concluded  that  the  combiQed  force  of  the  enemy 
was  destined  for  the  West  Indies)  and  thither  he 
determined  to  proceed,  though  his  fleet  consisted 
€£  only  ten  sail  of  the  line,  which  had  been  cruizing 
for  more  than  two  years.  H^  could  expect  no 
reinforcements  from  the  blockading  squadron  off 
Brest,  since  the  enemy^s  fleet  of  seventeen  sail  in 
thirt;  port  had  made  a  demonstration  of  putting  to 
sea,  but  had  returned  without  risking  an  engage- 
ment, satisfied  with  having  thus  (Ustracted  the 
attention  of  the  British.  He  arrived  off  Barbadoes 
on  the  4th  of  June,  and  there  learned  that  the  com- 
bined fleet  under  Villeneuve  had  reached  Marti- 
nique about  three  weeks  before,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  an  attack  on  the  Diamond  rock  by  a 
force  sent  for  the  purpose,  had  remained  inactive 
during  tiiat  interval.  This  inertness  was  ascribed 
partly  to  the  sickly  state  of  the  men  on  board  and 
partly  to  a  misunderstanding  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  admirals.  Hearing  that  Gravina^  after 
separating  bis  fleet  £rom  that  of  his  colleague,  had 
{  H  4  sailed 
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CHAP,  sailed  on  a  secret  expedition,  lord  Nelson  proceeded 
■  ■     ^'  to  Trinidad,  and  finding  no  enemy  there,  steered 
1805.     for  the  island  of  Grenada,  which  he  reached.on  the 
9th  of  June.     He  there  learned  that  the  hostile 
armaments,  again  acting  in  conjunction,  had  sailed 
'   that  very  momtng  from  Martinique,  and  had  taken 
a  course  to  the  northward.    Proceeding  to  Antigua^ 
which   he   apprehended  would  be  the    point  of 
attack,  he  received  accounts  to  which  at  first  he 
could  scarcely  give  credit,  that  the  enemy,  dismayed 
at  his  arrival,  and  profiting  by  the  delay  in  his 
pursuit,  arising  from  uncertain   information,  had 
betaken  themselves  to  a  dastardly  flight,  and  were 
2j™*«*      then  in  full  sail  for  Europe.     Taking  with  him  the 
iiMti  tT^    Spaitiate  ship  of  the  line,  which  had  joined  him  on 
Europe,      this  statiou,  the  hero  pursued  the  fugitive  fleets 
across  the   Atlantic,   and   on  the   27th  of  July 
arrived  off  Cadiz.     Finding  that  the  enemy  had 
not  arrived  at  that  port,  he  sailed  for  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  and  subsequently  traversed  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  but  without  meeting  his  antagonists.     Hef 
then  directed  his  course  to  the  north-west  coast  of 
Ireland;  and  being  again  disappointed  he  resolved 
on  returning  to  En^and,   after  dispatching  nine 
ships  of  the  line  to  reinforce  lord  Gardner  off'  Brest, 
in  which  port  he  judged  it  possible  that  the  hostile 
fleets  might  attempt  to  take  refuge. 
^^^       ViLLENEUVE  with  his  fleet,  now  augmented  to 
R.  caider    twfeuty  Sail  of  the  line,  French  and  Spanish,  fell  in 
with  viue.  ^,ith  the  English  squadron  consisting  of  fifteen  sail, 
ui]tder  sir  Robert  Calder,  which  was  cruizing  off 
Cape  Finisterre.     This  encounter  took  place  on  the 
22d  of  July,  three  days  after  lord  Nelson  reached 
Gibraltar,  on  his  return  from  the  West  Indies.     Sir 
Robert  Calder  attacked  the  enemy  and  took  two 
ships,  but  from  the  foggy  state  of  the  weather  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  bring  to  the  squadron  and 
cover  them.     On  the  following  day  Villeneuve  re- 
peatedly bore  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  as  often 

hauled 
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baiiled  his  vnndl  on  perceiving  no  disposition  to  .c  h  a  c^ 
renew  the  engagement.  On  the  24tth  he  bore  away  ^^•^^^' 
to  the  south-eastward  under  easy  sail.  This  result  iso^. 
greatly  disappointed  the  public,  and  the  murmurs 
of  disapprobation  were  so  loud. and  general,  that 
the  British  admiral  returned  to  England  and  de- 
manded a  court-martial*  He  was  reprimanded* 
not  £3r  fear. or  cowardice,  but  for  an  error  in  judge- 
ment in  not.  having  done  his  utmost  to. take  or 
destroy  every  ship  of  the  enemy  which  it  wds  his 
duty  to  engage.  The  hostile  fleets  having  reaoh^ 
Ferrol  in  safety  and  there  augmented  their  force  to 
twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  proceeded  to  Cadiz, 
and  entered  that  port  on  the  S7th  of  August,  the 
small  squadron  under  admiral  Collingwood  not 
ofiering  any  opposition ;  which  indeed  would  have 
been  equally  rash  and  ineffectual  against  so  over- 
whelming a  force. 

Lord  Nelson,  on  his  arrival  in  London  was  Lmd  Nei- 
received  with  those  honours  which  he  had  so  justiy  J3,^J^ 
merited  by  his  intrepid  exertions,  and  was  appointed  qoctt  oftiM 
to  the  command  of  an  armament  of  sufficient  force  •"*"^' 
to  cope  with  those  of  the  enemy  in  any  quarter  of 
the  world  to  which  they  might  be  destined.  He 
hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Victory,  at  Portsmouth, 
on  the  11th  of  September,  and  put  to  sea  on  the 
following  day,  without  waiting  for  five  ships  of  the 
line  which  were  preparing  to  sail  with  him.  Hav- 
ing taken  the  command  of  the  fleet  under  admiral 
Collingwood,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  he  resujned  his 
former  tactics,  and,  instead  of.  blockading  the  port 
of  Cadiz,  stationed  his  main  force  near. cape 
St.  Mary's,  and  established  a  line  of  frigates  to 
observe  and  communicate  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  middle  of  October,  on  being  ap- 
prized that  a  reinforcement  of  seven  sail  of  the  line 
would  speedily  join  him  from.  England,  he  detached 
admiral  Louis,  with  six  ships  of  the  line,  on  a  par- 
ticular service,  and  this  bo\d  manoeuvre  ^fv'as  per- 
formed 
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•  d  HA  P.  fermed  in  so  of  en  a  manner,  that  it  had  the  deiirad 
iXKiv.  ^f^et  of  inducing  the  enemy  to  put  to  sea.  On 
tne  21st  of  October,  the  oombined  fleets,  consisting 
of  eighteen  French  and  fifteen  Spanish  ships,  were 
descried  off  cape  Trafalgar,  sailing  toward  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  £nglish  fleet,  which  had 
Nceived  the  expected  reinforcement,  and  consisted 
of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  bore  up  in  two 
columns  as  they  formed  in  the  order  of  sailing, 
eonfermably  to  instructions  issued  by  the  admiral 
in  contemplation  of  an  engagement.  In  these 
instructions  he  directed  the  captains  to  look  to 
their  particular  line  as  their  rallying  point,  <<  but 
if  the  signals  should  not  be  clearly  understood,  no 
eaptain  ooqld  do  ven^  wrong  if  he  should  place  his 
ship  alongside  one  of  the  enemy.''  Lwd  kelson, 
who  headed  the  weather  column,  was  to  attack  the 
hostile  line  near  the  centre,  wliile  admiral  Colling^ 
wood,  who  conducted  the  leeward  column,  was  to 
l>rea]c  it  if  possible  at  a  considerable  distance  frmn 
the  extreme  rear,  and  thus,  it  was  hoped,  the  victory 
would  be  decided  ere  the  van  could  be  brought  to 
succour  the  ships  engaged.  The  last  telegraphic 
Hgnal  issued  by  the  great  commander  on  goin^ 
into  action  was  *<  England  expects  every  man  to  do 
his  duty." 

ViLLBNEUvB,  bclieving  that  the  English  fleet 
consisted  of  only  twenty^one-  sail,  originally  in- 
tended to  attack  them  with  an  equal  number  of 
vessels,  while  twelve  of  his  select  ships,  acting  as  a 
body  of  reserve,  were  to  bear  down  and  double 
upon  the  British  line  after  the  action  had  com- 
menced. On  perceiving,  however,  the  real  force 
with  which  he  had  to  contend,  he  arranged  his 
ships  in  one  line,  forming  a  crescent  convex  to  lee- 
ward. The  conflict  began  about  noon,  when  ad- 
miral  Collingwood,  in  the  Royal  Sfovereign,  aal- 
laqtly  entered  into  action  about  the  twelith  iSiip 
from  the  enemy's  rear,  leaving  his  van  unoccopied : 

the 


tfae  tuccee^og  ships  broke  through  in  afl  parts  tukP. 
a-stem  ofth^ii  leaders,  and  engaged  their  antagOi.  ^^j^^^j^ 
Bists  at  the  muzzles  of  their  guns*  Lord  Nelson,  i^os. 
on  board  the  Victory,  directed  his  attack  on  the. 
enemy's  line  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ships 
in  the  van;  but  finding  it  so  close,  that  there  was 
not  room  to  pass,  he  ordered  bis  ship  to  be  run  on 
board  the  Redoutable,  opposed  to  him  j  his  se- 
cond, the  Temeraire,  engaged  the  next  ship  in  the 
enemy^s  line,  and  the  oUiers  singled  out  their 
adversaries  in  succession  according  to  the  ordep  of 
battle.  During  nearly  foqr  hours  the  cpnfliet 
was  tremendous,  particularly  in  that  part  of  the  line 
where  the  coqamander-iin-chief  had  commenced 
the  onset.  The  guns  of  his  ship  repeatedly  set  ire 
to  the  Redoutable,  and  the  British  seamen  were 
employed  at  intervals  during  the  heat  of  the  fight 
in  throwing  buckets  of  water  on  the  spreading 
flames,  which  might  else  have  involved  both  ships 
in  destruetion.  About  three  in  the  afternoon,-  the 
Spanish  admiral,  with  ten  sail  of  the  line,  joining 
the  frigates  to  leeward,  bore  away  for  Cadiz  $  ten 
minutes  afterwards,  five  of  the  headmost  ships  ef 
the  ^lemy's  van,  under  admiral  Dumanoir,  tacked^ 
and  stood  to  windward  of  the  British  line ;  the 
stemmost  was  taken,  but  the  others  escaped.  The 
h^oic  exertions  of  the  British  were  rewarded  by 
the  capture  of  nineteen  ships  of  the  line,  with  the 
€ommander-in«chief  Villeneuve  and  two  Spanish 
admirals.  The  tempestuous  weather  which  came 
on  after  the  action  rendered  it  necessary  to  destroy 
most  of  these  prizes,  and  only  four  were  carried 
into  Gibraltar.  The  fugitive  ships  under  Duma- 
noir were  captured  off  J^rrol,  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, by  a  squadron  under  the  command  of  sir 
Ridiard  Strachan. 

Th£  loss  of  the  victprs  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
was  estimated  at  1^87  men  killed  and  wound^ ; 
but  the  natipnal  r^ets  on  the  effiision  of  so  much 

brave 
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CHAP,  brave  blood  were  absorbed  in  the  greater  sorrow 
^^^1  caused  by  the  fall  of  the  commander-in-chief,  who 
1805.  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  musket-shot  from  the 
Vidoryuid, ship  with  which  he  was  closely  engaged.  He  sur- 
£S^^  vived  the  battle  about  two  hours ;  and  the  pain  of 
■cm.  his  last  moments  was  soothed  by  the  glad  tidings 

that  the  hostile  flags  were  striking  around  him ; 
when,  after  breathing  his   thanks  to   heaven  for 
being  enabled  once  more  to  do  his  dutv  to  his 
country,  he  expired  without  a  groan.     Thus  died 
the  valiant  lord  Nelson,   after  a  victory  which 
utterly  blasted  the  hopes  of  Bonaparte  for  the  sub- 
jugation and  ruin  of  England. 
Contiiieiicii      It  is  paiuftil  to  record,  after  this  splendid  achieve- 
**^***^     ment,  the  failure  of  a  coalition  against  the  predatory 
domination  of  the  French  armies  on  the  continent. 
Aiiiaaoe      A  treaty  of  concert  was  concluded  at  St.  Peters- 
^2r«iid  ^^^S  ^^  ^^  11*^  ^f  April,  between  his  Britannic 
Ormt  Bri-  majesty  and  the  emperor  of  Russia,  by  which  they 
***^  agreed  to  employ  the  most  prompt  and  efficacious 

means  to  form  a  general  league  of  the  states  of 
Europe ;  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  end, 
to  coUect  together  a  force,  which,  independently  of 
the  succours  ftmfiished'  by  Great  Britain,  might 
amount  to  .500,000  men.  Th^  objects  proposed  to 
be'  effected  by  this  league  were,  the  establishment 
of  the. independence  of  the  republics  of  Holland 
and  Switzenand ;  the  re-establishment  of  the  king 
of  Sardinia  in  Piedmont  with  as  large  an  accession 
of  territory  as  circumstances  would  permit  j  the 
future  security  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  the 
evacuation  of  Italy  and  Elba  by  the  Frencn  forces  j 
and  the  establishment  of  an  order  of  things  in 
Europe  which  might  effectually  guarantee  the  secu- 
rity and  independence  of  the  different  states,  and 
present  a  solid  barrier  against  future  usurpations. 
His  Britannic  majesty  engaged  to  contribute  to  the 
common  efforts  by  empk>ying  his  forces  both  by 
8e»  and  land,  as  weU  as  by  furnishing  vessels  for 

the 
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the  transport  of  troops ;  and  to  assist  the  different  chap. 
powers  by  subsidies,  which  should  correspond  with  ^^^^ 
the  amount  of  their  respective  forces  so  employed;      1805. 
It-was  mutually  agreed,  that,  in  the  event  of  such  a 
leaj?ue,  no  peace  should  be  made  with  France  but 
with  the  common  consent  of  all  the  confederated 
powers.     Sweden  aiid  Austria  manifested  a  dispo^ 
sition  to  become  members  of  this  alliance,  provided 
its  objects  could  not  be  attained  by  pacific  mea- 
sures ;  and  conformably  to  this  condition  a  Russian 
envoy,  baron  Novosiltzoff,  was  appointed  to  pro« 
ceed  to  Paris. 

It  was  in.  contemplation  of  such  a  confederacy,  Opbkmof 
that  the  British  parliament,  toward  the  close  of  the  ^'^^^ 
session,  had  placed  the  sum  of  three  millions  and  a 
half  at  the  disposal  of  his  majestv.  On  that  occa- 
sion Mn  Fox  observed,  that  if  it  were  meant  to 
engage  the  co-operation  of  Russia^  the  prevailing 
opinion  was,  that  that  power  could  do  nothing 
without  the  assistance  of  Prussia  and  of  Austria  j 
and  of  either  of  .these,  he  saw  no  hope  whatever* 
As  to  Prussia,  he  thought  that  there  was  reason  rather 
for  fear  than  for  hope;  and  if  Austria  were  to 
move,  the  experience  of  the  past  afforded  ground 
to  apprehend  that  she  would  be  obliged  to  submit 
to  whatever  terms  the  enemy  might  dictate.  If 
she  chose  the  alternative  of  holding  out  to  the  last, 
there  would  be  danger  of  the  total  extinction  of 
the  second  power  in  Europe ;  and  if  she  chose  the 
more  probable  alternative,  of  treating  for  peace,  we 
should  then  be  driven,  after  all  our  efforts  and  ex- 
pense, either  to  make  a  separate  peace,  or  to  carry 
on  a  defensive  war.  If  a  well-connected  alliance 
could  be  formed  with  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
the  other  powers  of  Europe,  it  would  afibrd  hopes 
that  we  might  obtain  reasonable  terms  of  peace ; 
but  in  any  other  sort  of  alliance,  he  could  see  no 
hope  whatever.  His  opinion  was,  that  instead  of 
declining  to  treat,  we  should  have  offered  to  France 

reasonable 
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«  f  A  &  ttm&tuble  terms  of  peaee.    If  tbey  were  accepted^ 
I  tf  gteht  ofajeet  would  be  gained ;  artd  if  rejected,  the 
X80&     xtiore  reasonable  they  were,  the  more  would  the 
rejection  tend  td  rouse  the  indignation  of   dOi 
Europe. 
Keotni  Thbse  apprehensiofis  were  but  too  fully  justified 

^^Lf  by  the  eveflt  Actuated  by  jealousy  of  Austria^ 
by  fear  of  France,  and  perhaps  by  the  hope  of  be** 
coming  arbiter  in  the  contest,  the  court  of  Berlin 
pursued  a  course  of  policy  alike  injurious  to  its  own 
interests,  and  to  the  cause  of  independence  on  the 
continent.  The  other  powers,  calculating  on  its 
event^id  eo-opetation,)  precipitately  availed  them- 
selves of  a  pretext,  which  was  soon  afibrded,  fm 
making  warlike  demonstration^.  Bonlaparte,  having 
crowned  himself  king  of  Italy,  at  Milto,  annexed  . 
Genoa  to  France.  On  the  intelligence  of  this  act^ 
the  Russian  envoy^  then  at  Berlin,  on  his  way  to 
AcMSMon  Vienna^  was  recalled ;  and  the  formal  accession  of 
tothe'*^'*  Austria  tti  the  league  was  declared  in  a  treaty^ 
^^e  be^  signed  on  the  9th  of  August,  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Gi^^  Bri-  About  the  same  period,  the  Austrian  ambassador 
RiSLS^  at  Paris  addressed  a  note  M.  Talleyrand,  express^ 
ing  the  ainXioUs  desire  of  his  court,  to  concur  with 
thejeourts  of  London  and  St.  Petersburg  in  their  en* 
deavours  to  proinote  a  general  pacification,  at  the 
time  when  the  overtures  from  Russia  Were  broken 
off  by  the  recent  changes  in  Italy,  and  professing 
its  readiness  to  assist  in  the  renewal  of  conciliatory 
measures.  M.  Talleyrand  replied,  that  neither 
England  nor  Russia  could  act  ef^ciently  against 
France,  without  the  co-operation  of  Austria  or 
Prussia ;  that  the  latter  power  was  the  steady  ally 
of  France,  while  Austria  was  engaged  in  extensive 
military  preparations,  which  were  evidently  the 
result  of  a  concerted  plan.  He,  demanded  a  ,dis» 
continuance  of  these  preparations,  a  reduction  of- 
her  militaiy  force  to  the  peace  establishment,  and 
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a  dedantidn  to  England^  of  her  undiakcil  dctcs**  GUhn 
Hiiiiation  to  preserve  an  exact  neutralil^i  i-xxiv. 

Ok  th^  31st  of  August)  an  offldal  declaration 
was  made  at  Vienna,  by  the  Ruteian  ambassador^ 
announcing  the  acquiescence  df  the  emperor  AUi^ 
ander,  in  thd  renewal  of  negoCiations  fbi*  peace} 
dnd  adding  that  he  bad^  as  a  measure  of  precaU^^ 
tion^  caused  two  armies  of  50,000  men  eaeh  i6 
inarch  to  the  Danube,  Which  he  should  recall  ad 
soon  as  the  desired  security  of  the  European  states 
should  be  obtained*    A  second  note  was  transmitted  c<»rre- 
from  Vienna  to  the  French  government,  oil  the  ^'^^ 
dd  of  September^  repeating  the  pacific  Intentions  AwaUmA 
silready  avowed,  and   complaining  of  the   gr(m  ^^**' 
violation^  which    Ibnaparte    had   committed  ctti 
the  treaty  of  Luneville:    it  also  alluded  to  re- 
dent  aggressions^  and  particularly^  to  an  encamp^ 
mcfnt  of  30,000  men  on  the  plain  of  Marengo,  and 
another  of  40,000  on  the  frontiers  of  Tyrol  and 
the  Venetian  provinces*    These  acts  imposed  on 
the  emperor  of  Austria  the  necessity  of  arming } 
not  with  hostile  viewsy  but  to  ensure,  in  conjunct 
tion  Vith  Russia,  the  general  tranquillity  and  se- 
ctirity  of  the  continent*    During  the  recriminatory  Warlike 
correspondence  which   ensued,    Bonaparte  unre^  auJ^of 
mittingly  continued  his  preparations  for  offensive  Bompwte. 
warfare.     He  issued  a  decree  for  recruiting  the 
armies  by  a  conscription  of  60,000  men  ;  he  broke 
6p  the  camp  at  Boulogne,  and  caused  the  force 
destined  for  the  invasion  of  England  to  hasten  by 
forced  marches  to  the  frontier  of  Gertnanv :   he 
ordered  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  in  Holland 
and  Hanover,  to  proceed  in  the  same  direetioni 
with  equal  celerity^  and  by  the  most  direct  routes  \ 
and  sent  strong  reinforcements  into  Italy.     These  Conductor 
inovements  were  professedly  designed  to  succour  ^,|3^J5 
his  ally,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  whom  the  Auartrians 
had  summoned  to  join  them  with  his  troops j  en- 
forcing their  demand  by  occupying  his  territories* 
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CHAP,  wh6r6  they  made  severe  exactions.     The  elecStor 
Lxxiv.  retired  from  Munich  to  Wurtzburg,  and  his  forces 
1805.     retreated  into  Franconia.     On  receiving  this  intel- 
ligence,    Bonaparte  prepared  to  take  the  field  in 
person,  and  caused  the  senate  to  pass  a  decree  for 
theFreudi  raising  80,000  additional  conscripts.  Havingcrossed 
2^  the    *b^  Rhine  at  Kehl,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
Rhine.  •     150,000  men,  under  the  command  of  marshals 
Bernadotte,  Marmont,  Davoust,  Soult,  Ney,   and 
Lannes,  and  by  a  series  of  bold  and  rapid  move* 
ments,  he  placed  this  great  force  between  Vienna 
'  and  the  positions  occupied  by  the  Austrian  army 
under  general   Mack.     That  army,  consisting  of 
'  nearly  90,000  men,  dispersed  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country,  was  beaten   in   detail,   and  reduced  to 
SOjOOO,  who,  with  their  commander,  were  blocked 
up  in  Ulm.     On  the  17th  of  October,  Mack  agreed 
to  surrender,  stipulating,  however  that  the  capitu- 
lation should  not  be  carried  into  eflFect  before  noon, 
on  the  25th  i  and  that  if  an  Austrian  or  Russian 
army  should  arrive,   in  sufficient  force  to  raise  the 
blockade  at  midnight  on  that  date,  the  garrison 
should  be  released  from  its  engagements.     Impa^ 
tient  at  the   delay   consequent    on    this  proviso, 
Bonaparte,   on  the  19th,  invited  Mack  to  an  inter- 
view  J  the  result  of  which  was,  the  surrender  of  the 
army  on  the  20th,  with  the  mere  condition,  that 
Ney,  with  his  division,  consisting  of  twelve  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  and  four  of  cavalry,  should  not 
advance  beyond  ten  leagues  from   Ulm  and  its 
environs,  before   the  25th,  at  midnight,  the  day 
fixed  by  the  former  capitulation.     The  whole  of 
the  Austrian  troops  laid  down  their  ai*ms,  and  sur- 
rendered themselves  prisoners  of  war,  with  all  their 
artillery  and  magazines. 
Fhiaia  le^       This  disastrous  opening  of  the  campaign  blighted 
the  hopes  which  the  allies  had  begun  to  form,  of 
the  co-operation  of  Prussia.      Frederick  William 
had  been  provoked  to  some  shew  of  indignation  by 
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th6  march  of  French  troops  tlirough  part  of  his  c  h  a  f. 
territory  without  asking  permission,  and  was  dis-  -^xxiv. 
posed  to  resent  the  insult ;  but  on  learning  the  fate  1805. 
of  Mack's  army,  he  relapsed  into  passive  neutrality. 
Bonaparte,  secure  from  molestation  from  that  poten- 
tate, directed  his  march  on  the  Austrian  capital. 
To  protect  his  flanks  and  rear  he  caused  the  divi- 
sion under  Mortier  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Austrians  in  Bohemia, 
under  the  arch-duke  Ferdinand.  His  right  was 
protected  by  Ney,  who  ascended  the  Lech  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  Tyrol,  and  opposed  the  corps  sta- 
tioned in  that  country  under  the  archduke  John. 
His  communication  with  France  was  secured  by  a  Boaipam 
strong  force  under  Augereau,  which  had  crossed  5?^*"  ^ 
the  Rhine,  and  occupied  the  parts  of  Suabia  con-  "'"^ 
tiguous  to  the  lake  of  Constance.  The  army 
directly  opposed  to  him,  when  reinforced  by  the 
first  column  of  the  Russians,  did  not  jexceed  forty- 
five  thousand  men.  Unable  to  defend  the  passage 
of  the  Inn,  it  retreated  step  by  step,  on  Vienna. 
Bonaparte  was  enabled  to  establish  his  head-quarters 
at  Brannau  on  the  30th  of  October,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing week  he  transferred  them  to  Lintz.  Here  he 
received  proposals  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  of 
Germany  and  his  allies,  for  an  armistice  of  a  few 
weeks  as  a  preliminary  for  a  negociation  towards  a 
general  peace.  In  the  conditions  on  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  accept  this  offer  he  as- 
sumed the  tone  of  a  conqueror.  He  demanded 
that  the  Austrian  monarch  should  cause  the  allied 
troops  to  return  home ;  that  the  Hungarian  levy 
should  be  disbanded,  and  that  the  duchy  of  Venice 
and  the  Tyrol  should  be  occupied  by  the  French 
army.  On  the  departure  of  the  envoy  bearing 
this  answer  he  continued  his  operations. 

The  emperor  Francis,  perceiving  the  danger  iiieempa- 
which  threatened  his  capital,  retired,  with  his  court,  SI  ^tb^ 
to  Brunn,  in  Moravia  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  »»?  mo 
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CHAP,  liobility  fled  into  Hungary.    The  French  occupied 
i^sxiY.  Vienna  on  the  13th,  and  found  there  an  immense 
1805.     quantity  of  miiitary  stores  and  ammunition,   to- 
HieFiencii  oether  with  a  numerous  artillery.     From  the  mus« 
Viwiuu      *®*^  ^^  *^®  arsenal  Bonaparte  ordered  fifteen  thou- 
sand to  be  presented  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria;  and 
also  restored  to  him  the  artillery  taken  on  former 
CKTcasions  from  the  electorate.     Great  requisitions 
of  wine  and  clothing  were  made  for  the  use  of  the 
French  armies. 

Ok  the  14th,  Bonaparte,  who,  after  his  entry  into 
the  capital  had  retired  thence  to  the  imperial  palace 
ei  Schoenbrunn,  received  a  deputation  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  told  them  that  they  might  assure  the  peo- 
ple of  Vienna  of  his  protection.  He  passed  through 
the  city  on  the  following  day  to  join  the  main  army 
in  Moravia,  which  was  advancing  in  such  rapidity 
that  tHe  Austrian  court  found  it  necessary  to  retire 
from  Brunn  to  Olmutz.  The  Russians,  who  had 
crossed  the  Danube  at  Krems^  were  retiring  through 
that  country  to  unite  with  the  forces  under  the 
command  of  the  emperor.  After  sufiering  severely 
in  two  spirited  actions  at  Hcdlbrunn  and  Gnnters- 
dorf^  their  army  retreated  through  Znaim  to  Brunn, 
which  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  on  the  18th, 
leaving  large  quantities  of  ammunition  and  provi-. 
sions:  Bonaparte  established  his  head-quarters  there 
on  the  20th,  and  his  main  army  took  up  a  position 
at  Withau,  in  face  of  the  Austro-Russian  army 
posted  on  the  plains  of  Olmutz. 

Meanwhile  the  archduke  Charles,  who  at  the 
head  of  seventy-five  thousand  men  on  the  Adige, 
was  opposed  to  a  French  army  o£  ninety  thousand 
under  Massena,  determined,  after  a  severe  but  un- 
successful conflict,  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  the 
capital.     The  archduke  John,  severely  pressed  in 
^TobniaOie  ^^  Typol,  adopted  the  same  resolution,  and  after 
liroL        encountering  many  difficulties,  the  two  brothers 
^fi^ted  a  junction  at  Laybacb  in  Camiola.     Mas- 
sena, 
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9iifMLt  whd  had  a(ivanced  clooety  in  pursitii^  todc  up  e  h  a  a 
positions  with  the  view  of  occupying  their  attention^*  Jj^^^ 
and  established  a  comtnunication  with  tbe  empa  of     laos. 
Nej  and  Marmont,  who,  after  the  reduction  or  the 
Tyrol,  approached  the  Danube,  to  support  the  maid 
body  of  the  French  army.     Augereau  remained  in 
Suabia,  as  well  to  insure  the  communicati<ms  with 
France,  as  to  make  head  against  a  corps  of  Ru0« 
jdans  assembled  in  Franconia.    Davoust,  who^  after 
the  capture  of  Vienna,  had  marched  to  Presburg 
to  negociftte  for  the  neutrality  of  Hungary,  pro- 
ceeded  witJi  his  corps  to  the  main  army,  which  was 
now  preparing  for  a  generaf  action. 

That  army,  with  the  late  i*einforcementa^  Amount  of 
amounted  to  about  80,000  men,  well  appointed  and  ^J[^ 
in  a  high  state  of  discipline.  The  forces  of  the  tbo«ofti» 
allies  consisted  of  52,000  Russians,  and  17,000  "^^ 
Austrians,  under  the  command  of  general  Kutusofi^ 
and  prince  John  of  Lichtenstein.  The  Austrian 
troops  were  chiefly  new  levies;  and  among  the 
Russians  the  scarcity  of  provisions  was  so  great 
that  for  nearly  two  days  preceding  the  battle  they 
had  nothing  to  eat.  Their  draught  horses,  ex- 
hausted  by  famine,- were  scarceljr  able  to  draw  the 
artillery.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  necessity 
urged  their  general  to  risk  an  engagement  at  a 
time  when  in  other  circumstances  he  might  have 
had  every  thing  to  hope  from  procrastination.  At 
the  same  time  the  artifices  of  his  opponent  created 
a  belief  that  he  was  in  a  still  more  desperate  pre- 
dicament. He  afiected  to  pay  serious  attention  to 
the  overtures  of  counts  Stadion  and  Giulay,  who 
were  commissioned,  b^  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
to  propose  a  renewal  of  negociations ;  especially  as 
at  this  period  count  Haugwitz  arrived  at  Vienna 
with  offers  of  mediation  from  the  king  of  Prussia. 
After  an  attack  on  his  advanced  posts  by  the 
Russians,  he  ordered  his  army  to  retreat  in  the 
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night,  and  take  up.  a  str9ng  positionjaear  Audterlitz^ 
which  he  shewed  much  eagerness  in  fortifying. 

Encouraged  by  these  symptoms  of  intimidation, 
the  allies  determined  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and 
having  made  their  dispositions  for  turning  the  right 
wing  of  the  enemy,  commenced  a  general  attack  at 
day-break  on  the  2d  of  December.  To  accomplish 
its  main  object,  their  left  was  obliged  to  take  a 
circuitous  route ;  and  Bonaparte,  perceiving  that 
it  became  more  distant  from  the  centre  as  it  ad- 
vanced, immediately  put  in  motion  the  massive 
columns  which  he  had  hitherto  kept  together,  and 
directed  them  against  the  main  body  and  right 
wing  of  the  allies,  leaving  their  other  division  to 
pursue  its  purpose  of  turning  the  French  army  in  a 
position  which  it  had  now  ceased  to  occupy.  He 
succeeded  in  completely  insulating  the  centre  of 
the  allies,  and,  by  possessing  himself  of  the  heights 
of  Pratzen,  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  The 
Russians  made  many  brave  but  fruitless  efforts  to 
retrieve  their  mistakes,  and  at  nightfall  retreated 
upon  Boscovitz  covered  by  the  Austrian  cavalry. 
The  conclusion  of  the  battle  was  remarkable ;  at 
two  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  French  were  vie- 
torious  along  the  rest  of  the  line,  the  right  wing  of 
their  army,  occupying  the  heights  before  Austerlitz, 
which  the  opponents  had  quitted  in  advancing, 
changed  its  front,  and  descended  in  its  turn  to  attack 
the  left  wing  of  the  allies.  The  loss  of  the  latter  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  "prisoners  was  estimated  at  a 
fourth  part  of  their  force,  together  with  their  artillery 
and  baggage ;  and  such  was  the  number  of  wounded 
upon  the  field,  that  they  could  not  all  be  dressed 
until  two  days  after  the  battle. 

At  night  the  emperor  Francis  sent  prince  John 
of  Lichtenstein  to  the  French  head-quarters  to  pro- 
pose an  armistice.  He  arrived  on  the  evening  of 
the  Sd,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  should  commence  on  the  following  day. 

An 
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An  interview  subsequently  took  place  between  the  C  h  a  p. 
Austrian  monarch  and  Bonaparte,  in  the  open  air,   ^^^^^^ 
at  a  windmill  near  the  village  of  Nasedlowitz.     The      iws. 
result  of  the  conference  was  communicated  to  the 
emperor  Alexander  by  an  Austrian  general,  accom- 
panied by  the  French  general  Savary.     He  received 
them  with  politeness ;  but  neither  made  any  positive 
objection,  nor  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the 
arrangement  which   they  were   instructed  to  an- 
nounce.    The  terms  of  the  armistice  were,  that  the 
French  army  should  remain  in  possession  of  all  its 
conquests,  in  Moravia,  Hungary,  Austria,  the  north 
of  Italy  and  Bohemia,  until  the  conclusion  of  a 
definitive  peace,  or  the  rupture  of  negociations;  and 
that  in  the  latter  case,  hostilities  should  not  recom- 
mence until  the  expiration  of  fourteen  days.     It 
was  further  stipulated  that  the  Russian  army  should 
evacuate  the  Austrian  states,  Moravia  and  Hungary, 
witHin  fifteen  days,  and  Gallicia  within  a  month, 
retiring  by  prescribed  routes  ;  that  there  should  be 
no  levy  or  insurrection  in  Hungary,  no  extraordinary 
raising  of  troops  in  Bohemia,  no  admission  of  a 
foreign  army  into  the  territory  of  the  house  of 
Austria  J  and  finally,  that  negociators  should  meet 
without  delay  to  form   a   definitive  treaty.     The  Thecmpe- 
» emperor    Alexander,    deeming    these    conditions  J^^IitiSl 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  his  throne,  and  the  drew,  from 
interests  of  his  allies,  refused  to  become  a  party  to  ^^^^ 
them  J  and  on  the  6th  of  December  caused  his  army 
to  withdraw  from  the  Austrian  states. 

If  the  emperor  Francis  was  imprudent  in  giving  ^p^[^^ 
battle  at  Austerlitz,  he  was  no  less  impolitic  in  ac-  ticc.*™**" 
cepting  the  conditions  imposed  by  his  victorious 
adversaries.     Before  the  arrival  of  intelligence  an-  soccmof 
nouncing  the  armistice,  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  ^J^J^. 
who  commanded  a  corps  of  20,000  Austrians  in  Bo-  dioand. 
hernia,  attacked  and  defeated  with  considerable  loss, 
a  corps  of  Bavarians,  under  general  Wrede,  and  was 
rapidly  advancing  in  the  rear  of  the  French  army. 
Almost  at  the  same  period  the  archduke  Charles 
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fiV^p  advaac^  from  Hungary^  withia  a  day^s  march  of 
^^i^*|y:  y^gjjQ^  ^Jth  his  army  in  excellent  order,  amounting 
to  80,000  men ;  and  on  summoning  the  city  to  sur- 
render, was  informed  of  the  suspension  of  hostilU 
ties.  Severe  must  haye  been  the  mortification  of 
this  gallant  prince  and  his  brave  companions  iq 
arms,  to  find  their  country,  to  whose  deliverance 
they  were  listening,  prostrate  and  bound  at  the 
foot  of  a  man,  who  in  the  hour  of  triumph  suffered 
no  generous  impulse  to  sofiben  his  political  resolves, 
but  proceeded  with  inexorable  deliberation  todespoii 
his  victim  and  appropriate  or  partition  the  plunder. 
Tmtf  of  A  DEFINITIVE  treaty  was  signed  at  Presburg  on 
^^*'**^'  the  36th  of  December,  by  which  the  emperor  of 
Germany  recognised  Bonaparte  as  king  of  Italy, 
and  renounced  in  his  favour  the  Venetian  territo- 
ries ceded  to  Austria  by  the  treaties  of  Campo  For- 
piio  and  Luneville.  He  ceded  to  the  king  of  Ba- 
varia the  margraviate  of  Burgau,  the  principality 
oi  Eichstadt,  the  country  of  Tyrol,  and  the  lord- 
ships of  Voralberg.  His  possessions  in  Franconiat 
Suabia,  and  Bavaria,  were  divided  between  the  king 
of  Bavaria,  the  king  of  Wirtemberg,  and  the  elector 
of  Baden.  The  countj^  of  Salzburg  and  qf  Berch- 
toldsga^den  belonging  to  archduke  Ferdinand,  were 
incorporated  with  the  Austrian  empire,  and  the- 
archciuke  received  from  the  king  of  Bavaria  in 
compensation  the  territory  of  Wurtzburg.  The 
total  cessions  of  Austria  by  this  treaty  were  esti- 
mated at  1297  square  miles,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  2,716,000  souls }  and  the  consequent  loss 
of  revenue  was  estimated  at  16  millions  of  florins, 
about  j^l,600,000  sterling.  These  estimates  afford 
but  imperfect  data  for  calculating  the  diminution 
of  power  and  influence  which  she  sustained  in 
abandoning  her  possessions  on  the  side  of  Italy, 
and  in  relinquishing  to  the  vassals  of  her  victorious 
rival  the  line  of  country  through  which  she  for- 
merly maintained  her  connection  with   Switz^r- 
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While  Austria  was  purchaaing  a  peace  on  these  c  ^>>9 
humiliating  terms,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Vienna   lxxit, 
between  France  and  Prussia,  the  ostensible  ob-     i^os. 
ject  of  which  wad,  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  Traa^at 
north  of  Germany.     It  stipulated  that  Bonaparte  ^^g* 
should  suspend  the  march  of  his  army  against  Ha«  Franca  and 
ijover,  and  send  no  more  troops  into  that  country^  P^ua«i». 
and  that  the  forces  of  the  allies  should  be  with« 
drawn  and  replaced  by  Prussians.     The  whole  of  Hanow 
the  electorate  was  in  consequence  occupied  by  the  ^SpJJJSu 
troops  of  Frederick  William,  with  the  exception  of 
Hameln,  where  the  French  retained  a  garrison,  and 
of  Lauenburg,  which  was  held  by  the  Swedes.     In 
exchange  for  Hanoyer,  Prussia  ceded  Anspach  and 
Bayreuth  in  Franconia,  Cleves  in  Westphalia,  and 
Neufchatel  and  Valengin  in  Switzerland. 

Bonaparte  was  not  slow  in  manifesting  the  ab*  Bonaiwrta's 
solute  authority  which  he  had  acquired  over  the  ^[I^ 
affairs  of  Italy.    On  the  morning  after  the  signa-  NeapoUtui 
ture  of  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  he  issued  a  pro-  ^y"*^' 
clamation  from  his  head-quarters  at  Vienna,  de« 
qlaring  that  the  Neapolitan  dynasty  had  ceased  to 
reign.     This  act  of  vengeance  was  grounded  on 
the  alleged  violation  of  a  treaty  concluded  on  the 
8th  of  October,  by  which  the  French  agreed  to 
withdraw  their  troops  from  the  territory  of  the 
king  of  Naples,  who  on  his  part  engaged  to  remain 
neutral  during  the  war,  and  to  repel  by  force  any 
encroachment  on   his  neutrality.      He   had   per- 
mitted the  landing  of  a  Russian  force  of  14,000 
men,  and  of  a  body  of  English,  amounting  to  about 
10,000,  and  had  made  preparations  for  carrying  on 
active  hostilities  in  concert  with  themr    The  ex- 
pedition was  said  to  have  been  undertaken  to 
create  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Austrians  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  a  service  which  might  have 
been  of  some  avail,  if  its  destination  had  been  to  . 
Venice.     After  the  disaster  in  Moravia,  the  em- 
peror Alexander  dispatched  orders  for  his  troops 
m  the  Neapolitan  territory  to  re-embark  andre- 
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ixxi?:  5?"^  ^  ^^  '>  and  the  British  general  sir  James 
•-•  *-™ig.  withdrew  with  his  forces  into  Sicily. 

1806.  The  total  failure  of  the  continental  coalition 

greatiy  augmented  the  gloom  and  disquietude  which 
had  begun  to  prevail  in  England  in  consequence 
ot  the  alarming  iUness  of  Mr.  Pitt.    At  the  close 
of  the  former  session  of  parliament  this  distin- 
guished statesman  had  been  compelled,   by  the 
decline  of  a  constitution  originally  delicate,   to 
relinquish  all  active  share  in  public  business,  and 
retire  to  Bath ;  from  whence  he  returned  in  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  in  a  state  of  debility  and 
exhaustion,  augmented  by  anxiety  and  disappoint- 
ment.    He  expired  on  the  23d  of  January,  in  the 
47th  year  of  his  age,  after  having  directed  the 
attairs  of  this  country  for  a  longer  period  than  any 
former  mmister.    Under  his  auspices  her  maritime 
supremacy  was  confirmed    by  a  series  of  most 
spJendid  victories ;  her  colonial  acquisitions  were 
greatly  extended;  but  her  public  burthens  were 
enormously  augmented.    He  laboured  successfully 
to  preserve  her  from  the  contagion  of  the  revolu- 
tionary  principles  which   desolated  France,    and 
exerted  himself  with  equal  zeal,  but  with  less  suc- 
cess, m  resisting  the  military  despotism  by  which 
that  power  threatened  to  subjugate  the  continent. 
AS  a  financier,  he  displayed  great  ability  in  the 
accumulation  of  public  resources;  but  it^m^y  be 
questioned  whether  he   displayed  great  poHtical 
wisdom  m  the  distribution  of  them!    In?oS 

Xri^/"'*""^^  ''^^^  *^  implicitly  on  Sf 
influence  of  money  for  ensuring  to  Great  Britain 
that  ascendancy  in  foreign  courts  to  which  by  her 
C  K^'  *1?  '^^  "^^  ^"^^*'«d.     But  whatever  may 

upnght,  of  magnanimous  intention ;  and  in  review- 
ing.his  unwe^ied  exertions  for  the  pubircse^lce 
during  a  penod  of  unexampled  difficuV  t  ^aTbe 
truly  said,  «  non  m  sedpatrUe  ^^it,  "^      ^^  ^ 
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CHAP.  LXXV. 

Change  of  ministry. — Overture Jrom  France. '^Negoeiatum. 
— Mr.  Windharris  military  plan, — Financial  measures.  — 
Regulations  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  public  service.  —  Pro* 
gress  of  the  bill  for  the  abciition  of  the  slave  trade. — 
India  budget.  —  Trial  and  acquittal  of  lord  Melville.  — 
Prorogation  of  parliament.  —  Campaign  in  Calabria.  — 
Joseph  Bonaparte  proclaimed  king  of  Naples.  —  Operations 
of  sir  Sidney  Smith.  —  Expedition  under  Sir  John  Stuart. 
—  Battle  of  Maida.  —  Fffect  of  the  victory.  —  Dispute 
between  the  French  and  Russians  in  the  Adriatic.  —  Pro^ 
gress  of  the  negociation  with  the  French  government.  — 
Prussia  required  by  France  to  accept  Hanover  injidl  sove* 
reignty.  —  Hostility  between  England  and  Prussia.  — 
Policy  of  Bonaparte.  —  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  — 
Preliminaries  signed  between  France  and  Russia.  —  TSe 
emperor  of  Austria  resigns  his  office  as  emperor  of  Ger^ 
many. 

(QN  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  king  proposed  to  chap. 
appoint  lord  Hawkesbury  his  successor,   but  -i55^ 
that  nobleman  deeming  the  post  too  arduous,  was     i8o$. 
permitted  to  retire  from  administration,  and  re- 
ceived the  wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports  as  a 
mark  of  the  royal  regard.     Lord  Grenville  was  Fomuttion 
then  consulted  by  his  majesty  on  the  formation  of  miiiSb^ 
a  new  ministry,  and  no  objection  was  made  to  his  p^i^to 
proposal  of  taking  the  advice  of  Mr.  Fox  on  that  ^e  anT*' 
subject.     In  the  course  of  the  negociation,  intima-  ^^^  ^^ 
tions  were  given  on  the  part  of  the  new  candidates 
for  oflSce  that  certain  changes  might  be  necessary 
in  the  department  of  the  army  under  the  superin- 
ten dance  of  the  duke  of  York  ;  but  strong  objec- 
tions were  made  to  ^them,  and  the  arrangements 
yrere  on  the  point  of  being  abruptly  terminated. 

ixt 
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CHAP.  At  length,  on  the  Sd  of  February,  lord  Grenville 
5^5^X1  was  called  to  another  audience,  and  it  was  arranged 
1806.     that  there  should  be  no  changes  in  the  government 
of  the  army  without  his  majesty's  knowledge  and 
approbation.     The   following    appointments    then 
took  place :   lord  Erskine,  lord  high  chancellor ; 
earl  Fitzwilliam,  lord  president  of  the  council ;  lord 
Si4m9Uth»  privy  seiil }  lord  Grenville,  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  ;  lord  Howick,  first  lord  of  the  admi« 
ralty ;  the  earl  of  Moira,  master-general  of  the  ord- 
nance;   earl  Spencer,  secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  department ;  Mr.  Fox,  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs ;    Mr.  Windham,  secretary  of  state 
for  ihe   department  of  war   and  colonies;   lord 
tienry  Petty,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.     The 
lord  chief  justice  Ellenborough  was  admitted  to  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet*     The  duke  of  Bedford  went  to 
Ireland  as  lord  lieutenant,  accompanied  by  Mr.  El- 
liot as  chief  secretary.     Mr.  George  Ponsonby  was 
appointed  chancellor  and  keeper  of  the  seals  in 
Ireland,  and  sir  John  Newport,  chancellor  of  the 
Irish  exchequer.     Mr.  Sheridan    succeeded   Mr. 
Canning  as  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  general  Pitzpa- 
trick  was  appointed  secretary  at  war ;  sir  Arthuif 
Pi|jott  and  sir  Samuel  Romilly,  attorney  and  soli- 
citor general.     Numerous  other  appointments  took 
place  in  the  subordinate  ofiices  of  government ;  and 
it  was  remarked,  that  so  complete  a  change  had  not 
been  effected  since  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
first  administration.     In  reference  to  the  principal 
station  in  the  cabinet,  a  parliamentary  arrangement 
became  necessary.     On   his  accession  to  power^ 
lord  Grenville  held  the  oflBce  of  auditor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, which  is  incompatible  with  the  functions 
of  a  lord  of  the  treasury.     As  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  would  resign  a  place  which  he  held 
for  life,  in  consideration  of  his  appointment  to  one 
from  which  he  might  be  removed  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  crown,  a  bill  was  passed,  enabling  the  auditor 

of 
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of  the  exchequ^i  if  app<HBted  a  lord  of  the  treasury,   c  HaJbl 
to  accept  that  office  without  forfeiting  the  auditor-    ^^J\. 
ship ;  and  that  this  might  be  done  wi^out  injury  to      180& 
the  public,  he  was  empowered  to  name  a  trustee  for 
the  latter  office,  who  should  be  responsible  to  th^ 
auditor  for  the  salary,  and  to  the  public  for  the  exe« 
cution  of  the  duty. 

About  ten  days  after  these  appointments,  a  ne-  Overture 
gociation  took  place  with  France,  which  "VfBs  no  less  p^ce. 
singular  in  its  commencement^  than  fruitless  in  its 
result.  A  Frenchman,  calling  himself  Gevrilliere,  Negod- 
obtained  access  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  after  some  unim-  ***^"* 
portant  conversation,  disclosed  to  him  a  plan  for  as« 
sassinating  Bonaparte.  Mr.  Fox  instantly  ordered 
the  wretch  from  his  presence ;  but  on  reflection, 
thought  it  proper  that  be  should  be  held  in  durance, 
until  such  information  could  be  given  to  the  French 
government  as  might  prevent  the  perpetration  of 
his  crime.  The  short  and  simple  statement  which 
Mr.  Fox  transmitted  of  the  whole  affair  drew  from 
M.  Talleyrand  a  welUmerited  compliment  to  his 
honour  and  generosity,  accompanied  by  an  extract, 
in  the  way  of  news  from  Paris,  of  Bonaparte's 
speech  to  the  legislative  body,  in  which  he  avowed 
his  readiness  to  conclude  peace,  taking  for  its  basis 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  Mr.  Fox 
answered  this  overture  by  objecting  to  that  basis  as 
vague  and  uncertain,  and  by  proposing,  as  the  only 
principle  of  negociation  worthy  of  two  great 
powers,  that  it  should  be  the  object  of  each  party 
to  obtain  a  peace,  honourable  for  both,  and  for 
their  respective  allies,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a 
nature  to  secure,  as  far  as  might  be  in  their  power, 
Uie  future  tranquillity  of  Europe.  He  then  de* 
dared  that  England  would  not  treat,  still  less  con- 
clude upon  any  thing,  but  in  concert  with  the  em- 
peror Alexander ;  and  proposed  that  while  waiting 
the  actual  intervention  of  a  Russian  plenipotentiary, 
(hey  might  discu99  the  principal  pointSp  and  make 

some 
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CHAP,  some  provisional  arrangements.  He  concluded  by 
l^^^^'  avowing  the  sincere  disposition  of  England  for 
1806.  peace ;  and  added,  with  becoming  frankness  and 
spirit,  that  "  with  the  resources  that  we  possess,  it 
is  most  assuredly  not  on  our  own  account  that  we 
need  fear  the  continuance  of  the  war.  Of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  England  perhaps  is  that  which 
suffers  the  least  by  its  prolongation;  but  we  do 
not  the  less  commiserate  the  misfortunes  of  others.'* 
In  the  correspondence  which  ensued,  Talleyrand 
endeavoured  with  much  ingenuity  to  represent 
Russia  as  intei'posing  its  authority  between  two 
great  nations  fully  competent  to  adjust  their  own 
differences,  while  Mr.  Fox  insisted  on  her  being  a 
party  in  the  question,  and  an  ally  of  Great  Britain^ 
whose  interests  were  inseparable  from  her  own. 
He  explicitly  stated  that  his  majesty  was  willing  to 
negociate  conjointly  with  Russia,  but  would  not 
"  consent  to  negociate  separately.  As  no  immediate 
answer  was  given  to  his  despatch,  this  first  overture 
might  be  considered  as  having  terminated  with  no 
other  result  than  that  of  manifesting  a  spirit  of 
conciliation,  which  was  considered  a  great  advance 
toward  peace.  A  pause  took  place  in  the  discus- 
sions, wnich  enabled  the  English  cabinet  to  ascer- 
tain with  greater  precision  the  views  and  inten- 
tions of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg, 
s^wind-  While  their  attention  was  thus  occupied  by 
twy  pim,. '  foreign  aflairs,  the  new  ministers  did  not  neglect 
to  mature  those  measures  which  they  stood  pledged 
to  adopt,  for  the  improvement  of  the  military 
system.  On  the  3d  of  April,  Mr.  Windham  in- 
troduced this  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  commons, 
by  observing,  that  the  defence  and  security  of  a 
state  must  depend  entirely  on  the  strength  and 
efficiency  of  its  regular  army ;  that  the  raising  and 
recruiting  of  such  a  force  could  be  effected  only  by 
two  modes,  force  or  choice ;  and  that,  as  the 
former  mode  was  peculiarly  unfitted  to  England, 

our 
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our  means  of  procuring  soldiers  consisted  exclu-   chap. 
sively  in  voluntary  enlistment.     To  render  these    ^^^^' 
means  productive,  it  was  necessary  to  improve  the      iscw. 
condition  of  a  soldier,  and  raise  it  to  a  competition 
with  the  trades  and  occupations  in  which  the  la- 
bouring classes  usually  employ   themselves.     Of 
two  expedients  which  offered  themselves,  the  most 
simple  and  obvious  was  an  increase  of  pay  i  but  he 
objected  to  this,  as  tending  to  promote  licentious- 
ness restrainable  only  by  a  severity  of  discipline, 
which  might  discourage  enlistment.     He  therefore 

5 referred  the  alternative  of  altering  the  condi- 
itions  of  the  service,  and  proposed  that  soldiers 
should  in  future  engine  for  a  term  of  years,  instead 
of  enlisting  for  life.  For  the  iniantry  this  term  was 
to  be  divided  into  three  periods,  of  seven  years 
«ach ;  and  for  the  caValry  and  artillery,  the  first 
period  was  to  be  ten  years,  the  second  six  years, 
and  the  third  five  years.     At  the    end  of  each 

Seriod,  the  soldier  should  have  a  right  to  claim  his 
ischarge,  ^nd  be  entitled  to  certain  advantages 
proportioned  to  the  length  of  service.  With  respect  . 
to  the  existing  army,  Mr.  Windham  considered 
that  in  strict  justice  it  was  entitled  to  no  other 
conditions  than  those  on  which  the  soldiers  com- 
posing it  had  engaged  to  serve ;  but  he  was  dis- 
posed to  make  an  increase  in  their  favour  of  the 
Chelsea  allowance,  and  to  extend  to  those  who  had 
served  seven  years  the  addition  of  sixpence,  and  to 
those  who  had  seized  fourteen  years  the  addition 
of  a  shilling  to  the  week's  pay.  No  man,  however, 
of  those  in  the  army,  would  be  entitled  to  his  dis- 
charge till  after  the  expiration  of  twenty-one  years  of 
service.  He  concluded  by  moving  the  repeal  of  the 
additional  force  act ;  and  the  bill  which  he  intro- 
duced for  that  purpose,  afler  encountering  very 
strenuous  opposition  from  the  late  ministers,  was 
finally  passed.  The  plan  of  limited  service  was  Term«of 
introduced  on  the  SOtfi  of  May  in  a  committee  of  ^^  "^ 

the 
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•fcHAP.  tb^  whole  bouse,  by  the  insertion  of  a  ekuse  to 
^;**^  tbat  effect  in  the  mutiny  bill.  It  was  not  suffered 
1906,  to  pass  without  strong  animadversions  from  the 
opponents  of  the  former  measure,  who  were  pro- 
bably stimulated  to  a  pertinacious  resistance  by  a 
secret  conviction  that  it  was  not  proposed  with  the 
cordial  approbation  of  the  king.  A  bill  was  also 
introduced  for  training  to  arms  a  certain  number  of 
men,  not  exceeding  aOO,000,  out  of  those  liable  to 
serve  in  the  militia ;  the  days  of  training  not  to 
exceed  twenty-four,  and  the  term  of  service  being 
limited  to  one  year.  Under  an  apprehension  of 
immediate  invasion,  the  persons  liable  to  serve 
might  be  embodied  by  his  majesty's  orders  ;  and  in 
case  of  an  actual  descent,  might  be  marched  to  any 
part  of  the  coast.-  In  the  course  of  these  military 
arrangements,  a  measure  was  adopted,  which  gave 
Bai  re-  rise  to  much  speculation.  When  ministers  came  into 
S^tilLpt  office,  they  found  that  a  greater  number  of  foreign 
inlDgiand.  troops  had  been  enlisted  and  brought  into  the  king- 
dom than  the  law  authorised^  they  therefore  applied, 
on  the  S7th  of  February,  for  a  bill  to  indemnify  the 
advisers  of  that  measure ;  and  as  it  would  have  been 
inexpedient  to  disband  these  troops,  and  almost  im- 
practicable to  send  them  away,  his  majesty  was  em- 
powered to  retain  them  in  the  country,  and  to 
increase  them  permanently  to  16,000  men.  It  was 
much  regretted  that  the  necessity  should  have 
arisen  of  maintaining  an  armed  force  of  foreigners, 
connected  with  the  country  by  no  tie  except  an 
unlimited  obedience  to  the  crown. 
Financial  In  raising  the  ways  and  means  for  the  year,  the 
ministers  adhered  scrupulously  to  the  principles 
laid  down  and  followed  by  Mr.  Pitt;  profess- 
ing at  the  same  time,  a  more  rigid  economy, 
and  a  stricter  attention  to  the  reform  of  abuses. 
On  the  28th  of  March,  lord  Henry  Petty  opened 
the  budget,  by  stating  that  the  unredeemed  na- 
tional debt  of  (jreat  Britain  and  Ireland  amounted  to 

nearly 
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nearly  556  millions^  and  the  redeeuied  debt  to  127  e  k  a  t. 
millions,  the  annual  charges  beii^  nearly  S7  niil^.  «^^^. 
lions  and  a  half.  The  requisite  supplies  an  account  i8m 
of  Great  Britain,  were  estimated  at  43^618,47^1^ 
and  among  the  propoeed  ways  and  means,  the  moat 
considerable  were,  a  loan  or  eighteen  millions,  and 
an  augmentation  of  the  war-taxes  to  19,50Q^00QiL, 
to  be  effected  principally  by  raising  the  property 
Ut%  from  six  and  a  half  to  ten  per  cent,  ehai^grabllf 
on  all  property  above  fifty  pounds  a-Arean  This 
financial  measure,  though  approved  by  the  late 
iQinisters  and  their  adherents,  waspeculiarir  obaox* 
ious  to  those  members  of  paiiiament  who  yireri 
said  to  belong  to  the  independent  infeeredt;  and 
they  inveighed  s^ainst  the  harshness  aikl  rigour  ef 
its  provisions.  Various^  modifications  were  pro* 
posed,  of  which  the  greater  part  were  rejected,  as 
tending  to  diminish  the  productiveness  of  the  tax, 
and  to  destroy  its  efficacy. 

Among  the  provisions  for  covering  the  interest 
of  the  loan,  was  a  tax  upon  pig  iron,  which  the 
chancellor  rated  at  500,000/.,  but  it  excited  such 
serious  complaints  among  the  persons  engsiged  in 
the  trade,  that  he  was  induced  to  substitute  for  it, 
a  tax  upon  private  brewers,  which  raised  a  still 
louder  outcry  in  the  country.  Disappointed  in 
both  these  expedients,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
propose  an  addition  often  per  cent,  to  the  assessed 
taxes,  which  was  allowed  without  opposition. 

The  budget  for  Ireland  was  opened  by  sir  John  Budget  for 
Newport,  on  the  7th  of  May.  It  appeared  that  ^^^^^^ 
the  supply  voted  for  Ireland,  was  8,975,1 94/.  j  and 
the  ways  and  means  provided  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  were  estimated  at  9,181,455/.  The 
loan,  which  was  for  two  millions,  had  been  raised 
at  seven  shillings  per  cent,  less  than  the  loan  for 
England,  and  this  circumstance  was  regarded  as  a 
symptom  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  Ireland,  vnd 
of  the  confidence  reposed  in  its  government. 

In 
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CHAP.       In  conformity  with  the  declared  intention  of 
-^^^^  ministers,  some  salutary  regulations  were  adopted, 
1806.      jpQ^  ^]^Q  prevention  of  abuses  in  various  departments 
^*Se'^  of  the  public  service.     By  an  act  for  regulating 
▼ention  of    the  officc  of  treasurer  of  the  ordnance,  the  balances 
£l^Wc    ^^  ^^^^  office  were  ordered  to  be  deposited  at  the 
■emce;      b&nk  of  England,  and  the  payments  to  be  made  by 
drafts  upon  that  establishment.  For  the  small  sums 
payable  on  the  treasurer's  petty  account,  issues 
were  to  be  made  from  the  bank,  on  the  requisition 
of  the  board  of  ordnance,  and  were  to  be  apphed 
to  no  purposes  whatever,  except  those  authorised 
by  law.     By  subsequent  acts,  the  same  principle 
was  extended  to  the  excise  and  customs,  to  the 
stamp  and  post  offices,  and  to  the  office  of  surveyor- 
general  of  the  woods  and  forests.     An  act  was  also 
passed,  for  increasing  the  salaries,  and  abolishing 
the  fees  of  the  custom-house  officers  of  the  port  of 
^ Aewt  I^^°^^"*     Judicious  measures  were  adopted  for 
^ent^    expediting  and  securing  the  regular  settlement  of 
JJjJJ^^*^    public  accounts,  of  which,  on  the  appointment  of 
the  new  ministry,  the  amount  not  audited  was  said 
to  extend  to  584  millions.     Of  this  enormous  ar- 
rear,  however,  it  was  shewn  by  Mr.  Rose,  that  the 
greater  part  had  been  substantially  and  effectually 
examined ;  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
admitted,  that  no  very  large  sums  were  really  due 
to  the  nation,  from  the  officers  of  the  different  de- 

{)artments.  But  as  the  cause  of  Huch  an  accumu- 
ation  of  inaudited  accounts,  arose  from  the 
imperfection  of  the  provisions  for  compelling  pub- 
lic accountants  to  produce  their  accounts  before 
the  auditors,  it  appeared  highly  necessary  that  a 
defect,  affording  so  dangerous  an  incentive  to  mal- 
vei-sation  arid  fraud,  should  be  remedied ;  and 
accordingly,  no  measures  of  administration  were 
more  popular  than  those  which  were  directed  to 
that  object. 

Of  the  commercial  laws  passed  during  this  ses- 
sion 
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sioil,  one  of  the  most  important  was,    an  act  chap. 
permitting  the  free  interchange  of  grain  between    ^^^^' 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  without  any  bounties  or      i«06. 
duties,  or  any  restraints  whatever.     By  the  oper-  g»in  be- 
ation  of  this  lav/,  the  corn-trade  between  the  two  ^^^  bh- 
countries,    was   placed    on    the  same  footing  as  tain  and 
that  between  the  different  counties  of  England.  ^'^°^- 
An  act  was  also  passed  for  regulating  the  inter-  Actr^guU. 
course  between  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  coiS^S^ 
States,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  legalize,  under  ^"j^ 
certain  restrictions,  the  trade  in  lumber  and  provi-  anrthe  ^ 
sions   carried  on   by  neutrals    with    the  British  u°^ 
colonies*     It  vested  a  discretionary  power  in  his 
majesty  to  permit  this  trade,  with  the  proviso,  that 
no  commodities,  staves  and  lumber  only  excepted, 
should  be  imported,  which  were  not  of  the  growth 
and  produce  of  the  countries  to  which  the  neutral 
vessels  belonged,  and  that  they  should  not  export 
the  indigenous  products  of  the  colonies. 

During  this  session  considerable  progress  was  BUi  for  the 
made  toward  the   accomplishment  of  that  truly  S^^J^^*^ 
glorious  undertaking  the  abolition  of  the  slave-  t»de. 
trade.     A  bill  was  brought  in  by  the  attorney- 
general,   sir  Arthur  Pigott,   and  passed  without 
much  opposition,  which  prohibited,  under  strict 
penalties,  the  exportation  of  slaves  from  the  British 
colonies  after  the  1st  of  January  1807  ;  and  inter- 
dicted all  his  majesty's  subjects,  resident  either  at 
home  or  in  our  foreign  settlements,  from  being  in 
any  way  accessary  to  the  supply  of  foreign  coun- 
tries with  slaves  after  that  period.     A  subsequent 
act  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties,  all  British 
vessels  from  being  engaged  in  the  African  slave- 
tiude,  which  had  not  been  actually  employed  in 
that  trade  before  the  1st  of  August,  1806,  or  which 
Had  not  been  under  contract  for  such  employment 
before  the  10th  of  June  of  that  year.     The  next  Reaoiution 
measure  was  a  resolution,  which  was  moved  by  SnFoS^ 
Mr.  Fox,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have  closed  the 
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c  8 Af«  pfttiiameniary  career  of  that  great  statesiDtti.  The 
,^?.^:-  words  of  the  resolution  were  «  that  this  house  con^ 
1 806.  ceiving  the  African  slave-trade  to  be  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  Justice,  humanity,  and  sound 
policy,  will,  with  all  practicable  expedition,  take 
effectual  measures  for  abolishing  the  said  trade,  in 
such  manner  and  at  such  period  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable."  It  was  carried  in  the  commons  by 
114  votes  against  15;  and  in  the  lords,  after  a  con- 
ference,  by  41  votes  against  20  j  after  which  an 
address  was  carried  from  both  houses  to  the  king, 
beseeching  him  to  take  such  measures  as  might 
appear  most  effectual  for  obtaining,  by  negociation, 
the  concurrence  and  concert  of  foreign  powers  in 
the  aboUtion  of  the  slave-trade,  and  in  the  execution 
of  the  regulations  adopted  for  that  purpose, 
budiret  VARIOUS   discussious  arosc   during  this  session 

**  respecting  the  affairs  of  India.     T&  budget  was 

produced  on  the  10th  of  July,  and  from  tne  per- 
spicuous statements  of  lord  Morpeth,  it  appeared 
that  the  finances  of  the  company  were  far  from 
prosperous.  The  charge  exceeded  the  revenue  by 
2,851,745/. ;  a  great  diminution  had  taken  place  in 
the  annifal  account,  and  it  was  generally  admitted 
that  the  debts  in  India  might  be  estimated  at 
30,000,000/.,  of  which  17,000,000/.  were  payable 
in  England,  at  the  option  of  the  holders  of  the 
securities. 
Trial  of  No  transaction  in  parliament  excited  greater 
lOTd  Mcu  interest  in  the  public  mind  at  this  season  than  the 
trial  of  lord  Melville,  which  commenced  on  the 
29th  of  April,  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  articles 
of  impeachment,  which  were  ten  in  number,  con- 
cbarges.  taincd  three  principal  charges.  The  first  was,  that 
before  the  10th  of  January,  1786,  he  had,  contrary 
to  the  obligation  imposed  on  him  by  the  warrant 
appointing  him  treasurer  of  the  navy,  applied  to 
his  private  use  and  profit  various  sums  of  public 
money  entrusted  to  him  in  that  capacity.    The 

second 
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second  wa6,  that  after  the  passing  of  Die  act  of  par^  tiWAr. 
liament,  in  1785,  for  better  regulatinff  the  office  of  ^^^^' 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  he  had,  in  vidation  of  thtt      i^w, 
act)  permitted  Trotter,  the  navy  paymaster,  illegally 
to  take  jfrom  the  bank  of  England,  for  other  than 
immediate  application  to  the  purposed  of  the  ser- 
vice, large  sums  of  the  monies  ifisued  to  the  bank 
on  account  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  to 
place  those  sums  in  the  hands  of  his  private  banker,, 
in  his  own  name,  and  subject  to  his  sole  contrdl 
and  disposition.  The  third  was,  that  he  had  fraudu- 
lently and  corruptly  permitted  Tirotter  to  apply  the 
money,  jso  abstracted  illegally  from  tlie  bank  of 
England,  to  purposes  of  private  use  and  emolu- 
ment,^ and  had  himself  fraudulently  and  corruptfy 
derived  profit  from  those  sums.     Ten  days  were 
employed  by  the  managers  in  bringing  forward 
and  examining  their  evidence,  as    also    by  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  opened  the  case, 
atnd  of  the  solicitor-general,  sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
who  recapitulated  the  evidence.     The  counsel  for 
lord  Melville  occupied  three  days  in  the  defence; 
on  the  two  foHowing  days  the  managers  delivered 
their  reply,  on  the  part  of  the  commons,  the  legal 
argument  being  conducted  by  the  attomey-general, 
and  the  observations  on  the  defence  being  left  to 
Mr.  Whitbread.     On   the   l6th  day  of  the  trial  Acquittrf. 
sentence  was  pronounced,   and  on   each  of  the 
charges  lord  Melville  was  found  not  guilty  by  a 
majority  of  the  peers.     It  was  observed  that  the 
impeachment  was  injudiciously  framed,  the  same 
charge   being    fteq^uently    repeated    in    different 
articles,  and  one  article  often  containing  several 
charges.     These  defects  operated  in  favour  of  the 
defendant  by  diminishing  the  apparent  number  of 
those  who  pronounced  him  guilty.    Some  of  them, 
though  they  agreed  on  the  facts  on  which  they 
founded  that  decision,  differed  so  widely  in  their 
construction  of  the  articles  of  impeachment,  that, 
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CHAP.  meanijQg  to  find  him  guilty  on  the  same  fact,  they 
^^^^'    voted  him  guilty  on  different  articles.      Accord- 
1806.     ingly,   though  59   out  of  135  peers  voted   lord 
Melville  guUty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours, 
there  were  not  more  than  fifty-four  who  agreed  in 
fijiding  him  guilty  of  any  one  article  as  charged  by 
the  commons.     It  was   also   remarked  that  the 
accusation  of  fraud  and  corruption  was  not  borne 
out  by  evidence ;  and  a  peer,  highly  distinguished 
for  his  legal  knowledge,  who  voted  for  the  acquittal, 
admitted  that  if  the  impeachment  had  been  for 
culpable  negligence  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and 
for  criminal  indulgence  toward  the  paymaster  of 
the  navy,  he  must  have  pronounced  lord  Melville 
guilty  of  the  charges. 
l^oro5  After  a  long  and  busy  session,  the  parliament 

'^"  ^  was  prorogued  on  the  23d  of  July,  by  commission. 
In  the  speech  of  the  lord  chancellor,  by  command 
of  his  majesty,  allusion  was  made  to  the  discussions 
pending  witn  France ;  but  no  very  sanguine  hopes 
were  aSbrded  of  a  sincere  disposition  for  peace  on 
the  part  of  that  power.  The  course  of  events, 
indeed,  was  such  as  to  render  the  probability  of  an 
arrangement  for  the  security  of  the  continent  still 
more  remote. 
Campaign  The  French  army  which  had  invaded  Naples 
in  CaiabriA.  ^^g  sufficiently  Dowcrful  to  establish  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  Several 
of  the  nobility  attended  the  king  and  queen  with  a 
part  of  the  army  when  they  retired  to  Palermo  ; 
while  others  who  had  enjoyed  the  favour  and  con- 
fidence of  the  court,  tooK  an  early  oppoitunitv  of 
conforming  to  the  new  order  of  things.  The  heir 
apparent  retired  into  his  dukedom  of  Calabria, 
where  the  French  emigrant  general  Damas  was 
endeavouring  to  rouse  the  people  against  their 
invaders.  They  were  followed  by  a  considerable 
force  under  Regnier,  who  defeated  them  at  Campo 
Tenese,  and  speedily  reduced  the  province.     The 

whole 
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M^hole  kingdom  was  subjected  to  the  French,  except  c  h  a  r 
a  small  place  in  ulterior  Abruzzo,  and  the  fortress  ^^^  - 
of  Gaeta,  which  was   gallantly  defended  by  the      isos* 

?rince  of  Hesse  Philipsthal.  On  the  SOth  of  March,  Jo^ph  bo- 
oseph  Bonaparte  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  3SSd^^ 
king,  and  exacted  oaths  of  fidelity  from  the  con-  king  or 
stituted  authorities.  This  usurpation  provoked  the  ^^^ 
exiled  family  to  make  some  attempts  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  dominions  ;  and  they  found  means 
to  foster  the  spirit  of  resistance  which  the  people 
manifested  against  the  French,  particularly  in 
Abruzzo  and  Calabria.  The  project  of  expelling 
the  invaders,  even  by  a  general  insurrection,  was 
wild  and  visionary  ;  but  great  reliance  was  placed 
on  the  co-operation  of  the  English.  About  the  OptfttkMw 
middle  of  April,  sir  Sidney  Smith  arrived  at  Par  ^^^%^. 
lermo  in  the  Pomp6e  of  84  guns,  and  took  the 
command  of  a  squadron  of  five  ships  of  the  line, 
besides  frigates,  transports,  and  gun-boats,  destined 
for  the  defence  of  Sicily.  He  sailed  with  this 
force  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  commenced  his 
operations  by  introducing  stores  and  ammunition 
into  Gaeta.  Leaving  there  a  frigate  with  a  flotUla 
of  gun-boats  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  place, 
he  sailed  toward  Naples,  and  spread  such  alarm 
along  the  coast,  that  the  French  removed  the 
capital  part  of  their  battering  train  from  the 
trenches  before  the  besieged  fortress.  On  arriving 
off  Naples,  the  English  admiral  found  the  city 
illuminated  in  compliment  to  the  new  sovereign ; 
and  he  might  have  disturbed  the  festivities,  but, 
humanely  abstaining  from  an  assault  in  which  the 
inhabitants,  and  not  the  invaders,  would  have  been 
the  greatest  sufferers,  he  took  possession  of  the 
isle  of  Capri.  In  proceeding  southward  he  ha- 
rassed  the  communications  of  the  enemy  along  the 
shore,  so  as  greatly  to  obstruct  their  operations 
against  Gaeta,  which  was  the  main  object  of  the 
expedition*     On  his  return  to  Palermo,  their  Si- 
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CHAR  cUian  majesties  invested  him  with  most  ample  au- 
^^^y*,.  thority  in  Calabriai  and  created  him  viceroy  of 
ISM.  that  province^  He  succeeded  in  distributing  arms, 
ammunition^  and  money  among  the  Calabrians ; 
but  soon  found  that  there  was  no  hope  of  rousing 
them  to  a  formidable  resistance  against  the  French 
EzH<tf6D  without  the  presence  of  an  English  force.  Sir 
g[^**^  John  Stuart,  who  had  succeeded  general  Craig  in 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  Sicily,  was  unwilUng 
to  endanger  the  safety  ot  that  island  by  undertak- 
ing an  expedition  to  the  main  land,  which  on  the 
most  favourable  supposition,  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  reinstate  the  royal  family,  even  in  a  part 
of  their  continental  dominions.  Yielding  at  length 
to  their  urgent  solicitations,  enforced  by  flatter- 
ing accounts  of  the  disposition  of  the  Calabrians, 
he  determined  to  employ  a  part  of  his  army  in  a 
descent  on  their  territory,  hoping,  that  if  success 
attended  his  first  operations,  he  might  be  able  at  all 
events  to  destrov  the  stores  and  ammunition  pre- 
pared there  by  tne  enemy  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily 
He  disembarked  on  the  nrst  of  July  in  the  gulf  of 
St*  Eufemia,  near  the  northern  frontier  of  lower 
Calabria.  Encountering  little  opposition  from  the 
French,  who  had  not  yet  collected  their  forces,  he 
be  issued  proclamations,  inviting  the  Calabrians  to 
join  the  standard  of  their  lawful  sovereign,  and 
and  offering  arms  and  ammunition  for  their  de- 
fence )  but  very  few  obeyed  the  summons.  Dis- 
appointed in  his  expectations,  he  was  hesitating 
whether  to  reimbark  his  troops,  when  he  received 
intelligence  that  general  Regnier  was  encamped  at 
Maida,  ten  miles  distant,  with  an  army  nearly 
equal  to  his  own,  and  was  in  daily  expectation  of 
Bj«ae  of  reinforcements.  Being  determined  to  give  battle, 
ju^  ^  he  advanced  the  next  morning,  July  4th,  and  found 
the  French  in  a  strong  position  below  the  village, 
having  the  river  Lamato  in  front,  and  their  flanks 
strengthened  by  a  thick  impervious  underwood. 

Having 
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Having  received  the  ek^ectbd  detadunaate  their  e  H  a  p. 
whole  force  amounted  to  7000  tne»>  While  that  of  ^^^^' 
the  British  did  not  exceed  4800^    Regnier»  con^     i^. 
fident  in  his  superiority  of  numbers^  and  a£fecting^ 
in  common  with  his  troops^  an  ubqbalified  bon-^ 
tempt  of  the  assailants^  quitted    his  strong  po- 
sition,   and  descended    to  meet    them    6n    the 
plain.  The  £ngUsh,  surprised,  but  not  dismayed,  at 
the  unexpected  augmentation  of  his  force  advan^ 
ced  with  alacrity  to  the  attack,  which  was  com- 
menced by  their  right.     After  some  firing,  both 
Sides  prepared  for  close  combat ;  but  the  French^ 
astdnished  at  the  firmness  displayed  by  the  English, 
gave  way  when  the  bayonets  beg^  to  cross,  betook 
themselves  to  flight,  and  in  a  short  time  were 
routed  and  dispersM  with  great  slaughter.     Thej 
made  an  effort  with  theii*  right  to  retrieve  the 
honour  of  the  day,  but  they  were  bravely  and 
steadily  resisted;  their  cavalty,  in  attempting  to 
turn  tne  left  flank  of  the  English^  were  thrown  Drfeitof 
into  disorder  by  an  unexpected  fire  from  the  20th  ^•^^*~*- 
regiment,  which  came  up  at  this  critical  juncture : 
the  rout  now  became  general,  and  the  whole  French 
anny  precipitately  abandoned  the  field,  with  the 
loss  of  about  700  men  killed  and  1000  taken  pri- 
soners.   Their  total  loss  was  estimated  by  Sir  John 
Stuart  at  not  less  than  4000  men.  The  English  had  • 
only  45  men  killed  and  283  wounded ;  and  ihis 
result  is  consonant  with  the  military  mdxim,  that  in 
ck>se  engagem^its  the  slaughter  is  most  coiisider- 
2^1e  after  the  moment  of  dereat,  and  the  more  de- 
cisive the  victory^  the  smaller  is  the  loss  of  thfe 
victors.     This  l]^ilUant  action,  though  it^did  not  Efl&dt  of 
lead  to  the  recovery  of  Naples,  preserved  Sifcily  ^«^*^**y* 
from  invasion.    The  French  evacaated  Upper  and 
Lower  Calabria,  abandoning  their  cannon,  st&res, 
and  ammunition ;  they  were  harassed  in  tbdr  re- 
treat by  the  insurgent  peasantry,  on  whom  they 
ferociousiy  retaliated  by  laying  waste  their  village 
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,o  H  A  £  with  fire  and  sword.    General  Stuart,  however, 
Lxxv.    ^y^^YQ  ^^^^  jjjg  gjnall  force  would  be  inadequate  to 


i8o«-     the  permanent  defence  of  the  country,  retired  with 
^Sl^'to'*'  ^*  ^  Sicily,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  strong  fort  of 
sicUy.        Scylla,  which  had  surrendered  to  one  of  his  offi- 
cers.    The  fall  of  Gaeta,  which  took  place  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Maida,  set  at  liberty  a  force  of 
16,000  men,  previously  employed  in  besieging  it,  to 
act  against  the  Calabrians,  in  conjunction  with  the 
powerful  army  under  Massena,  who  was  sent  to 
subdue  them,  and  who  slowly  efiFected  his  purpose, 
enforcing  the  despotic  authority  with  wnicn  he 
was  invested,  by  all  the  rigours  of  military  law. 
oln^!^  He  was  ineflfectually  resisted  by  the  irregular  armed 
in  caiabr^  force  Called  the  massS,  consisting  of  the  most  indi- 
gent and  wretched  of  the  Calabrian  peasantry,  led 
by  desperadoes  whom  the  Sicilian  government  had 
released  from  the  galleys,  to  keep  dive  the  insur- 
rection, and  render  desperate  the  chance  of  accom- 
modation with  the  enemy.    In  their  indiscriminate 
excesses  they  plundered   and  abused  their  own 
countrymen,  and  sacrificed  many  victims  to  private 
resentment  under  the  mask  of  public  duty,  not- 
withstanding the  humane  interposition  of  the  Brit- 
ish who  remained  at  Scylla.     From  this  mode  of 
warfare  no  beneficial  results  could  be  expected. 
On  his  return  to  Messina,  sir  John  Stuart  found 
lieutenant-general  Fox,  who  had  recently  arrived 
from  Gibrdtar,  to  take  the  command  in  chief  of  the 
British  forces  in  Italy,  and  who  entrusted  to  him 
the  direction  of  a  second  expedition  in  Calabria, 
which  he  readily  undertook ;  btjt  on  the  junction 
of  reinforcements  under  sir  John  Moore,  his  senior 
officer,  he  obtained  leave  to  return  to  England. 
f^uSL*^"  ^^^  gallant  successor  was  despatched  to  recon- 
rdiii5u?sh-   noitre  the  coast,  and  confer  with  sir  Sidney  Smith 
«*•  concerning  future  operations ;  but  the  result  of  his 

enquiries  was  unfavourable  to  any  new  expedition 
in  Italy,  and  general  Fox,  steadiljr  discountenancing 

the 
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the  unwise  projects  of  the  court  of  Palmtno,  refused  chap. 
to  risk  the  preservation  of  Sicily  by  embarking  in  .  ^^^^* 
so  hopeless  an  enterprise.  iBoe* 

During  these  transactions  a  dispute  took  place  Dispute 
between  the  French  and  the  Russians  in  the  Adria*  ^XiSd 
tic.  The  territory^  of  Cattaro  in  Dalmatia,  with  R^^^tL 
its  fine  harbour,  to  "the  southward  of  Ragusa,  had  ^^^' 
been  ceded  by  Austria  to  France  in  the  treaty  of 
Presburg,  and  was  to  be  occupied  within  six  weeks 
after  the  ratification.  As  the  Frencli  functionaries 
did  not  arrive  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  a  Rus- 
sian agent  persuaded  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
chiefly  Greeks,  that  the  Austrians  would  be  justified 
in  evacuating  the  place  and  leaving  it  to  the  first 
occupant.  Encouraged  by  this  assurance,  and  by 
the  arrival  of  a  Russian  ship  of  the  line  from  Cor- 
fu, they  prepared  to  occupy  the  forts,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  band  of  Montenegrins ;  but  the  Aus- 
trian  garrison  held  out  until  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
missary general  Ghisilieri,  who,  instead  of  continu- 
ing the  defence,  resigned  the  place  to  the  natives, 
and  they  transferred  it  to  the  Russians.  The 
French  on  their  arrival  compensated  themselves 
for  their  disappointment  by  taking  possession  of 
Ragusa,  where  the  Russians  and  Montenegrins  be- 
sieged them,  but  were  compelled  to  retire  on  the 
arrival  of  general  Molitor  with  a  large  army  from 
Ddmatia.  They  were  afterwards  defeated  by  Mar- 
mont,  but  they  retained  possession  of  Cattaro  and 
Castelnuovo. 

Meanwhile  the  negociations  continued  between  J^^  ?f 
Great  Britain  and  France  ;  but  the  continental  po-  atiow  S^ 
licy  of  the  latter  power  was  such  as  to  extinguish  *ween  ^^ 
every  hope  that  might  have  been  formed  of  a  satis-  taiTand 
factory  issne.     In  occupying  Hanover,  the  king  of  Fmnce. 
Prussia  had  shewn  a  disposition  to  hold  that  elec- 
torate conditionally  until  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
between  England  and  France.     This  reservation 
did  not  please  Bonaparte,  who  rejected  with  dis- 
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dain  the  firiqdbsal  of  altering  the  arnuaigemeQts 
made  at  Vienna^  and  dictated  new  terms,  by  which 
Prussia  was  to  accept  the  sovereignty  of  Hanover) 
and  he  himself  was  to  have  the  right  of  making 
peace  or  war.  The  treaty  was  signed  ob  the  l^tn 
of  February^  and  immediately  carried  into  execu* 
tion.  On  the  18th  the  Prussians  evacuated  Wesel  j 
on  the  21st  the  French  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  Hameln }  and  on  the  24th  Bernadotte  took 
possession  of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth  for  the  kiiig 
of  Bavaria»  to  whom  those  provinces  were  trans- 
ferred by  France.  On  the  88th  of  March  a  pro- 
datnation  was  issued  by  count  Schulemburg,  in  the 
name  of  the  king  of  Prussia^  ordering  the  ports  and 
rivers  opening  into  the  German  oceati  to  be  closed 
against  British  shipping  and  trade,  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  Hanover  was  occupied  by  French 
troops :  and  on  the  1st  of  April  a  patent  appeared 
under  thd  authority  of  the  same  monarch,  tormally 
annexing  the  electorate  of  Hanover  to  his  other 
dominions^  on  the  pretence^  that  belongibg  to  the 
etnperor  Napoleon  by  right  of  conquest,  it  had 
been  transferred  to  Prussia  in  consideration  of  the 
cession  of  three  of  her  provinces  to  France.  The 
indignity  oflfered  to  Great  Britain  by  these  proceed- 
ings against  her  commerce  demanded  prompt  and 
efficient  measures  of  retaliation.  Accordingly,  the 
rivers  Ems,  Weser,  Elbe^  and  Trave  were  blockaded; 
h  general  embargo  was  laid  on  all  Prussian  vessels 
in  British  harbours,  and  the  English  mission  at  Ber- 
lin was  recalled^  The  royal  message,  which  an- 
nounced these  measures  to  parliament  on  the  91st 
of  April,  was  answered  by  unanimous  addresses  of 
thanks  from  both  houses  ;  and  on  this  occasion  the 
Wrongest  animadversions  were  directed  against 
Prussia  for  her  abject  subservience  to  the  injustice 
and  rapacity  of  the  French  ruler.  In  reference  to 
her  acceptance  of  Hanover  from  Napoleon,  under 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  right  of  conquert,  Mr. 

Fox 
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Fox  observed,  that  no  example  coul4  be  Ibiind  in  c  H  4.p^ 
all  the  hiatories  of  war,  and  no  mention  had  ever  \^^^J\ 
been  made  by  writers  on  the  law  of  nations^  of  any      "o«- 
power  having  a  right  to  receive  as  a  present  a 
country  occupied  during  a  war  by  one  ofthe  belli- 
gerent powers,  but  not  ceded  by  the  other.    He  re* 
probated  with  equal  severity  the  principle  lately 
acted  upon  in  Europe  of  transferring  the  subjects 
of  one  prince  to  another  in  the  way  of  equivalents^ 
and  under  the  pretext  of  convenience  and  mutual 
accommodation.     The    wildest    schemes,   he  ob« 
servedj  that  were  ever  before  broached,  would  not 
go  so  far  to  shake  the  foundations  of  all  established 
governments  as  this  new  practicci     This  just  and 
energetic  censure,   thoush  delivered  in  general 
termsy  applied  with  pecuhar  fbrce  to  the  Machia* 
veliatt  pcuicy  of  BonapartOi    It  was  consonant  with  ^oUcy  d 
his  inordinate  ambition,  with  his  haughty  Contempt  ®**"^^*'^ 
for  mankind,  and  with  his  habits  of  life^  that  he 
should  weaken  the  powers  of  the  continent  by  un- 
dermining existing  establishments,  and  by  dissolv- 
ing the  social  ties  which  bound  men  togewer ;  and 
that  he  should  transfer  whole  communities  and 
even  nations  from  one  sovereign  to  another^  in  as 
arbitrary  a  manner  as  he  would  distribute  or  change 
the  appointments  in  his  own  armies^    By  the  same 
principle  he  managed  his  senate,  his  councU  of 
state,  and  every  other  department  of  his  govern- 
ment )  and  it  was  sarcastically  observed  by  one  of 
his  own  ministers,  that  his  whole  system  both  cf 
rule  and  conquest  was  founded  on  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  forming  men  into  regiments. 

His  conduct  toward  Prussia  became  more  iiti-  Hueon- 
perious  and  arrogant  in  proportion  to  the  condes-  ^^^ 
sions  which  she  made  to  propitiate  his  good  will. 
Of  the  three  provinces,  Anspach,  Ba^reutb^  and 
Cleves,  which  he  obtained  fi^m  her  m  exchanffe 
for  Hanover,  he  transferred  the  two  former  to  the 
elector  of  Bavaria^  on  condition  of  receiving  the 

duchy 
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CHAP,  duchy  of  Berg,  which,  together  with  that  of  Cleves, 
^^^^'  he  conferred  on  his  brother-in-law,  Murat.  In 
1806.  treating  with  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  he  made 
S^^^rf*  no  scruple  of  offering  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
Berg  and  the  complctc  restitution  of  his  electoral  dominions ; 
Mm^****  and  during  the  negociations  which  were  at  the  same 
Qg^  ^  time  carried  on  between  Talleyrand  and  the  Rus- 
rartore  Ha-  siau  minister  D'Oubril,  at  Paris,  he  distinctly  inti- 
SiTkb^  of  'Mated  that  if  the  emperor  Alexander  were  desirous 
Great  Bri-  of  annexing  any  part  of  PoUsh  Prussia  to  his  do- 
*^'  minions,  no  opposition  would  be  made  to  such  a 

project  on  the  part  of  France.  Availing  himself 
of  the  pretext  afforded  by  the  occupation  of  Cat- 
taro,  he  not  only  withheld  Braunau  from  Austria, 
but  maintained  a  large  army  in  the  free  towns  and 
states  of  Suabia  and  Franconia,  for  the  purpose  of 
overawing  Prussia,  while  he  carried  into  effect  a 
scheme  for  subverting  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  German  .empire, 
confede.  This  schemc  was  developed  by  the  conclusion 
^n^f  the  Qf  ^  treaty  for  establishing  what  "yvas  called  the  con- 
federation of  the  Rhine.  The  members  of  this 
confederation  were,  the  emperor  of  the  French 
republic,  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg, 
the  archbishop  of  Ratisbon,  the  elector  of  Baden, 
the  duke  of  Berg,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Darms- 
tadt, and  several  minor  German  princes.  By  the 
articles  of  the  compact  these  princes,  separating 
themselves  from  the  Germanic  empire,  and  renounc- 
ing all  connection  with  it,  appointed  a  diet  to  meet 
at  Frankfort  to  manage  their  public  concerns  and 
settle  their  differences  ;  and  chose  Bonaparte  for 
their  protector.  They  established  among  them- 
selves a  federal  alliance,  by  which,  if  one  of  them 
engaged  in  a  continental  war,  all  the  others  were 
bound  to  take  part  in  it,  and  to  contribute  their 
contingent  of  troops  in  the  following  proportions  : 
France  two-hundred  thousand ;  Bavaria  thirty  thou- 
sand J  Wirtemberg  twelve  thousand ,  Baden  three 

thousand  J 
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thousand ;  Berg  five  thousand ;  Darmstadt  four  chap. 
thousand;  Nassau,  HohenzoUern,  and  others  four  ^^^^v 
thousand  j  making  a  total  of  two-hundred  and  fifty-  isoo. 
eight  thousand  men.  It  was  settled  that  none  of 
the  members  of  the  confederacy  should  be  depen- 
dent on  any  foreign  power,  or  enter  into  any  ser- 
vice but  that  of  the  confederated  states  and  their 
allies ;  neither  was  any  member  to  alienate  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  his  dominions  except  in  their 
favour.  Other  German  princes  and  states  might 
be  admitted^into  the  confederacy  whenever  it  should 
be  found  consistent  with  the  general  interest.  A 
great  number  of  petty  princes  and  counts  were 
deprived  of  theh'  ancient  rights  of  sovereignty ; 
and  these,  without  equivalent  or  indemnity,  were 
transferred  to  the  members  of  this  federal  union. 
The  imperial  city  of  Nuremberg  was  given  to  the 
king  of  Bavaria,  and  that  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine  to  the  archbishop  of  Ratisbon,  formerly 
elector  and  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  and  now 
prince  primate  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine. 

Three  days  after  the  conclusion  of  this  impor-  Preiimina. 
tant  treaty,  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  SS^^** 
Paris  between  France  and  Russia.     Bonaparte  then  iwe  and 
signified  to  the  Austrian  monarch  that  he  must  pre-  *"~^ 
pare  to  lay  aside  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany 
and  acceae  to  the  new  arrangements  which  were 
on   the   eve  of  being  promulgated  at  Ratisbon. 
Conformably  to  this  mandate,  Francis  resigned  his  Fruicu  ii. 
oflSce  and  title,  and  annexed  his  German  provinces  ^/^the 
and  states  to  the  empire  of  Austria.     On  the  1st 
of  August  the  confederates  announced  to  the  diet 
of  Ratisbon  their  separation  from  the  empire,  and 
a  note  was  presented  in  the  name  of  the  French 
ruler,  declaring  that  he  no  longer  acknowledged 
the  existence  of  the  Germanic  constitution. 
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Confederation  of  the  northern  states  (^  Germany^  under  the 
prdtection  of  Pntma^  Jrustrated  by  Bonqparte.-^^  Prussia 
prepares^  war.  — State  of  the  negoeiation  between  Great 
Britain  and  France* — How  qffected  by  ike  preliminaries 
between  France  and  Sussia,  —  Mission  qflord  L^tjderd^le 
to  Paris.  —  The  emperor  Alej^ander  refuses  to  ratify  the 
preliminaries,"^ Bonaparte  quits  Parts  for  the  army.-r^ 
Lord  Jaouderdale  returns  to  En^nd.  —  Temporising  po^ 
licy  of  Prussia,  — Her  tardy  application  to  Russia  for  aid. 
— Meamres  toward  a  reeonciliittion  with  Great  Britain. 
^^  Evasive  policy  respecting  Hanover.  —  Situation  of  the 
Prussian  army^ — Movements  of  the  trench.  —  Battle  ^ 
Auerstadt  09^  Je»a.  —  Defeat  if  the  Prussians.  —  Tie 
French  er^ter  Beilin. -^  Metreqt  of  Blucher. — Bonaparte 
goins  ovp-  the  Saxons, —  Fall  of  the  Prussianfortress^s.  — • 
The  elector  qf  Hesse  Cassel  expelled  from  his  dominions. — 
The  French  seize  Hamburg.  — Bonaparte s  Berlin  decree. 
—  Hie  king  of  Prussia  retires  to  Kcenigsberg. —  Advance 
of  the  Russians. —  Repulsed  by  the  French.  —  Bonaparte 
at  Warsaw, 

CHAP.  IN  acceding  to  so  important  a  change  in  the  em- 

Lxxvi.  4     jj.^^  ^i^g  jj.jj,g  of  Prussia  had  entertained  the  hope 

ieo6. '    of  forming  a  confederation  of  states  in  the  north  of 

TheWti^qf  Germany,  of  which  he  should  be  the  protector. 

proj^olf  a  Bonaparte  favoured  that  hope  as  long  as  it  suited 

confede-      jijg  vicws ;  but  having  secured  the  submission  of 

Seno^of  Austria,    he    declared    that    from    deference    to 

Gennany.    England  hc  could  not  allow  the  Hanse  towns  to 

^"S^   be  included  in  the  northern  confederacy,  and  that 

parte.         he  was  determined  to  take  them  under  his  own 

protection.     He  also  declared  that  his   sense  of 

justice  and  his  respect  for  the  law  of  nations  would 

not  permit  him  to  tolerate  any  compulsory  measures 

for 
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fw  attaching  md^endent  piinoei  t<^  that  league ;  c  h  a  t% 
and  that  as  the  wise    sovereign  who  governed*  ^^^^^*. 
Saxony  seemed   unwilling  to   contract  the  new     isw. 
obligations  which  Prussia  wished  to  impose  on  him, 
France  could  not  see  him  enslaved  or  forced  to  act 
against  the  interests  of  his  people.     The  elector  of 
Hesse  Cassel  was  invited  to  renounce  his  connection 
with  a  power  incapable  of  serving  him,  and  to  join 
the  confederation' of  the  Rhine;   the  remaining 
possessions  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  brotheivin^aw 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  were  offered  to  him  on  ihat 
condition;  and  when  he  rejected  these  tempting 
proposals,  a  resolution  was  passed,  by  which  he 
was  cut  off  from  access  to  part  of  his  own  states. 

Tbese  and  other  humiliating  insults  excited  a  Pmssiapre. 
general  feeling  of  resentment  in  Prussia ;  and  the  ^  ^^. 
court,  the  army,  and'the  nation  called  loudly  for 
war.     Complaints  were  every  where  heard  of  the 
extortions  practised    by  the    French    armies    in 
Germany,  and  of  the  intolerable  burthens  to  which 
they  subjected  the  inhabitants.     Instances  of  atro- 
cious cruelty  were  not  wanting  to  aggravate  these 
complaints ;  and  particular  indignation  was  mani'*  Murder  of 
fested  at  the   murder  of  Palm,  a  bookseller  of^^™^^ 
Nuremberg,  who  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Bonaparte. 
French  government,  hurried  away  to  Braunau,  tried 
by  a  court  martial,  and  shot,  for  an  alleged  libel  on 
Bonaparte.  "It  is  for  Prussia,**  exclaimed  her  patriots, 
**  to  avenge  these  outrages,  and  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  people  of  Germany,  impatient  t^ 
shake  off  the  galling  yoke  of  their  oppressors." 
Yielding  to  the  impulse  of  popular  feeling,   the 
vacillating,  or,  as  fionaparte  called  it,  the  incon*- 
ceivabJe   cabinet   of   Berlin,    adopted  a  decided 
change  of  policy ;  the  army  was  placed  on  the  war 
establishment;  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  though 
against  his  better  judgement,  prepared  to  enter  into 
a  contest  single-handed,  with  Napoleon  and  his 
allies. 

Thb 
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•  The  state  of  a&irs  between  Great  Britain  and 
•France  was  materially  affected  by  the  separate 
treaty  concluded  between  M.  Talleyrand  and  the 
Russian  minister  D'OubriL  The  negociations  had 
originally  been  carried  on  through  the  medium  of 
lord  Yarmouth,  who  being  one  of  the  English 
residents  detained  at  the  commencement  of  hosti- 
lities, had  obtained  his  liberation  through  the 
intercession  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  on  his  return  to 
England,  had  been  entrusted  with  a  confidential 
communication  given  verbally  from  the  French 
minister.  It  contained  three  specific  offers ;  the 
restoration  of  Hanover ;  the  possession  of  Sicily  on 
the  principle  of  the  uti  possidetis  ;  and  a  facility  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  form  of  treating,  which, 
without  recognising  the  claim  of  a  joint  negociatiout 
would  not  impair  the  advantages  which  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  might  derive  from  their  close 
connection  and  alliance.  These  proposals  were 
deemed  so  favourable  that  the  British  cabinet  lost 
no  time  in  dispatching  lord  Yarmouth  to  Paiis,  to 
announce  their  willingness  to  commence  a  nego- 
ciation on  the  basis  contained  in  them.  On  his 
first  interview  with  M.  Talleyrand  after  his  return, 
that  minister  receded  from  his  proposal  respecting 
Sicily,  alluded  to  further  demands,  and  represented 
the  necessity  of  treating  with  some  person  duly 
authorised  and  empowered.  This  first  deviation 
from  the  original  overtures,  was  received  by  the 
British  cabinet  as  ominous  of  the  total  failure  of 
the  n^ociation.  Lord  Yarmouth  was  instructed 
to  make  the  re-admission  of  Sicily  the  sine  qud  non 
of  the  production  of  his  full  powers,  which,  to 
avoid  all  appearance  of  cavil,  were  conveyed  to 
him  without  delay.  Meanwhile  the  Russian  mi- 
nister, D'Oubril,  who  had  arrived  at  Paris,  so  far 
from  acting  in  concert  with  the  British  cabinet, 
had  been  prevailed  on  by  the  French  negociators 
to  acquiesce  in  the  demands  of  Bonaparte.    Having 
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a^ed  a  preliminai]^  treaty  on  the  20tli  of  July^  c  H  a  pi 
without  communicating  to  lord  Yarmouth  some  of  ^^^L 
the  most  material  articles,  he  hastened  back  to     i^o^   * 
St.  Petersburg  to  communicate  the  results  of  his 
mission.     By  the  same  arts  which  had  gained  this 
diplomatic  victory,  the  French  ministers   caused 
lord  Yarmouth  to  produce  his  full  powers  before  the 
basis  of  the  negociation  had  been  again  reco^ised* 
and  before  the  impression  produced  on  the  British 
cabinet  by  the  precipitate  conduct  of  D'Oubril 
had  been  ascertained*     It  now  became  necessary  LoniLmi- 
to  send  from   England  another  negociator,  lord  ^pST"* 
Lauderdale,  fully  instructed  in  the  sentiments  of 
his  majesty's  government  on  all  the  various  points  of 
discussion  that  might  arise.     By  the  appointment 
of  this  nobleman,  the  personal  friend  and  political 
adherent  of  Mr.  Fox,  whose  health  was  now  rapidly 
declining,  the  cabinet  gave  an  efficient  pledge  of 
their  determination  to  promote  his  views  and  to 
follow  the  course  of  his  policy. 

Lord  Lauderdale,  on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  en-  nie  mnps. 
deavoured  to  bring  back  the  French  government  jj^^^^' 
to  the  basis  of  the  -uti  possidetis ;  but  the  nego-  fuMs  to 
ciators,  Champagny  and  Clarke,  constantly  evaded  JJ^^^^. 
the  acknowledgement  of  having  in  the  first  instance  ed^  by 
proposed  that  principle.    They  contrived,  however,  ^*^»'«»^ 
various  pretexts  for  delay,   until  it « became  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  of  France,  to 
await  the  decision  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg 
on  the  preliminaries  arranged  with  D'OubrU.     On 
tihe   Sd  of   September   official    intelligence   was 
brought  to  Paris,  that  the  emperor  Alexander  had 
refused  to  ratify  them.     Talleyrand  with  great 
apparent  frankness  communicated  this  information 
to  the  English  plenipotentiary,  and  assured  him 
that  France  was  now  disposed  to  make  peace  with 
England  on  more  favourable  terms  than  she  other-  Engi.^ 
wise  would  have  been  disjposed  to  admit.     As  it  wfiuetto 
soon  became  obvious  that  these  terms  were  re-  SSy'Sli 
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1806.     hot  Vd  ^fenVeflaih  them.     A  series  bf  urtsatisf^ctoiy 
Booai^    BiscussibHs  ensiied,  whlbh  lasted  Until  Bona^rife 
rih^  left  FiHs  for  the  Rhine,  accompanied  by  Talley- 
m7,s4tfa  faiid,  and  'oHe  of  the  plenipotentiaries,   general 
^^         Clarke.     Chahijiagny,  t^^ho  remained   td  conduct 
the  niegocialtion,  \v^as  neither  duthorised  to  reliti- 
quish  the  claims  of  Joseph  Bonajparte  upon  Siciln 
nor  to  acquiesce  in  such  an  arrangement  as  would 
lAVaLiui  have  satisfred  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg.     The 
SJJ^^'®"  negbciatibh  being  at  an  end,  lord  LaUderfale  de- 
Engiand.    flianded  his  passports,  and  i-^turned  to  England. 
Tempori*.       MteANWH^LE,  the  dourt  of  Berlin  had  liursued  a 
JyjffiS^,  temp6Hsihg  line  of  policy,  ^vhich  Eventually  tfeHded 
td  increase  its  embarrassments.     Lucchesini^  who 
had  beeii  lon^  the  ftrusslin  hiinister  at  Paris,  ^heh 
h^  foiresaw  that  war  betW^een  France  and  Prussia 
was  inevitable^  had  recdUrse  to  a  diplomatic  arti- 
fice, by  which  one  of  his  dispatches,  ftill  of  cdm^ 
plaints  against  the  Fi*eh'ch  g:ovemment,  fell  into 
their  hands.     Imputing  to  his  misrepresehtatitms 
the  disputes  existing  betWeeA  the  two  governmehtSi 
they  demanded  his  Recall.     The  cdurt  of  Bierlin, 
fextiltiUg  in  the  success  of  ii  stratagem  which  had 
been  adopted  td  give  a  false  'direction  to  the  sus- 
picions of  the  French,  complied  with  the  demand, 
and  sent  to  Paris  general  Knob'elsdorf,  a  man  ^in^ 
c6!rely  attached  to  peace,  and  bliud  to  the  political 
deception  df  which  he  was  made  the  instrument. 
He  arrived  on  the  7th  of  September,  end  delivered 
a  letter  from  his  Prussian  majesty  to  Bonaparte, 
couched  in  the  most  amicable  terms,  whicn  was 
answered   by   pi*ofessions    of  friendship   preAa^^ 
equally  siUcei'e.   On  the  lith  a  note  was  addr^s6d 
td  Kuobelsdorf  by  Talleyrand,  complaining  of  the 
'warlike  preparations  of  Pi-ussia,  ^S^rhich  were  pub- 
licly declared  at  Berlin   to  be  directed  against 
France  j  in  reply  to  >;vhich,  assurances  ^^rere  given 
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that  those  preparations  arose  from  a  misunder-  chaf. 
standing,  which  would,  doubiless,  be  speedily  re-    ^^^^,' 
moved.     While  this  show  of  negociation  was  coa«     isoe. 
tinned,  Bonaparte,  having  summoned  the  confe- 
derates of  the  Rhine  to  furnish  their  contingents, 
repaired  to  the  army,  and  it  was  not  until  a  week 
after  his  departure  from  Paris  that  Prussia  threw 
off  the  mask.     A  note  was  presented  by  Kndl>el8-  Deman^ 
dorf  on  the  1st  of  October,  demanding  as  a  pre-  ^J^^ 
liminary  to  negociation,   that  the   whole  of  the  F"«ice. 
French  troops  should  instantly  re-pass  the  Rhine ; 
that  no  obstacle  should  be  raised  by  France  to  the 
formation  of  a  northern  confederacy,  including  all 
the  German  slates  not  named  in  the  fundamental 
act  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine }  and  that 
the  basis  of  negociation  should  be  the  separation  of 
the  Wesel  from  the  French  empire,  and  the  re- 
occupation  of  the  Three  Abbeys  by  the  Prussian 
troops.    To  these  demands  no  answer  was  vouch- 
safed by  Bonaparte  ;  but  Talleyrand  dexterously 
availed  himseir  of  them  in  demonstrating  that  if 
France  had  been  willing  to  gratify  the  unjust  am* 
bition  of  Prussia  at  the  expense  of  her  weaker 
neighbours,  the  flames  of  war  would  not  have  been 
rekindled  on  the  continent. 

The  only  power  from  which  the  court  of  Berlin  Her  urdj 
could  expect  to  derive  effectual  aid  was  Russia;  ^/ 
but  although  Frederick  William  had,  in  the  month  for 
of  August,  imparted  to  the  emperor  Alexander  the 
state  of  his  relations  with  France,  no  intimation  had 
been  given  of  an  approaching  war,  nor  was  any 
measure  adopted  for  obtaining  his  assistance  until 
the  18th  of  September,  when  count  Krusemark  was 
sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  charged  with  such  a  com- 
mission.    He  arrived  on  the  SOth,  and  orders  for 
marching  were  immediately  sent  to  the  Russian 
army  in  Poland.     Those  orders  could  not  arrive 
until  the  6th  of  October ;  nor  could  the  army  be 
expected  to  reach  the  scene  of  action  before  the 
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CHAP,  middle  of  November,  so  that  Prussia  found  herself 
J.XXVL  qIjI iged  to  contend,  unsupported  for  a  whole  month, 

1S06.     against  her  powerful  adversary. 
2JJ2J3^        At  the  period  of  count  Krusemark's  mission  to 
TCcondu-     St.  Petersburg,  a  communication  was  made  to  Mr. 
^Q^ZJ^    Thornton,    the  British    minister    at    Hamburgh, 
twn.     ""  announcing  the  disposition  of  his  Prussian  majesty 
to  accommodate  his  differences  with  tlie  king  of 
Great  Britain,  and  expressing  a  desire  that  some 
functional^  might  be  authorised  to  open  a  nego- 
LordMor.  ciatiou.     The  English  ministry  immediately  sent 
£j*pS.***  lord  Morpeth  to  me  Prussian  head-quarters  j  and 
rf*nh<Md-    he  arrived  there  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle  which 
was  expected  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  campaign, 
a  period  particularly  unfavourable  to  negociation. 
The  Prussian  ministers  would  not  give  any  specific 
pledge  respecting  Hanover,  since,  if  victory  de- 
clared  for  them,   that   electorate  might  still   be 
theirs;    and   if   their    army  were   defeated,   any 
engagements  which  might,  have  been  contracted 
with  England  would  be  likely  to  operate  to  their 
prejudice  in  treating  for  peace.     This  cold  and 
cautious  distrust  was  surely  unnecessary  towards  a 
power  which  had  evinced  the  sincerity  of  its  friend- 
ship by  immediately  raising  the  blockade  of  the 
ports  and  rivers  of  Prussia. 
IS'pS^*^      The  scene  of  the  approaching  conflict  was  in 
Upper  Saxony.     Early  in  October  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Prussians  were  at  Naumburg,  where  their 
principal    magazines  were    collected;    and   their 
lorces  extended  along  the  country  bordering  on  the 
Saale.    The  general  staff  was  transferred  to  Weimar 
on  the  10th;  and  the  position  of  the  army  was 
nearly  as  follows : — The  left,  commanded  by  prince 
Hohenlohe,  under  whom  were  general  Tauenzien 
and   prince  Lewis  of  Prussia,  occupied   Saalfeld, 
Schleitz,  and  Hof ;  and  its  advanced  posts  extended 
to  Munchberg  and  Culmbach.     The  centre,  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Brunswick^  general  MoUen- 
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dorf,  and  the  king  in  person,  was  distributed  in  the  chap. 
neighbourhood  of   Erfurt,    Weimar,   Grotha,   and    ^^^^^' 
Eisenach;   and  its  vanguard,  under  the  duke  of     i^oe. 
Saxe- Weimar,  was  stationed  at  Meinungen.     The 
right,  commanded  by  general  Ruchel,  extended  to 
Muhlhausen.     The  reserve,  under  prince  Eugene 
of  Wirtemberg,  was  on  the  march  from  Custrin, 
and  a  separate  corps,  which  had  been  stationed  at 
Gottingen,   under  general  Blucher,  was  likewise 
advancing  to  join  the  main  army.     The  elector  of 
Hesse  was  suffered   to    remain  neutral;    but  the 
Saxons  served  as  auxiliaries,  and  were  stationed  in 
the  left,   under  prince   Hohenlohe.     The  whole 
force,  amounting  to  150,000  men,  was  entrusted  to 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  seventy-one,  was  to  employ 
the  military  science  which  he  had  acquired  in  the 
school  of  the  great  Frederic  in  competition  with 
the  modem  tactics  so    successfully  pursued  by 
Bonaparte  and  his  marshals. 

The  French,  who  had  for  some  time  been  con-  PoaidoBt 
centrating  their  forces  at  Bamberg,  advanced  on  the  •»<*  "»^ 
8th,  in  three  divisions.  The  right,  consisting  of  the  ST^Vendi. 
two  corps  d*arm6e,  under  Soult  and  Ney,  with  a 
division  of  Bavarians,  joined  at  Bayreuth,  and  from 
thence  marched  against  Hof.  The  centre,  com- 
manded by  Murat,  Bemadotte,  and  Davoust, 
marched  to  Cronack,  and  from  thence  to  Saalburg 
and  Schleitz.  The  left,  under  Lannes  and  Auge- 
reau,  advanced  from  Schweinefurt  upon  Coburg, 
Graffenthal,  and  Saalfeld.  By  these  movements, 
the  left  wing  of  the  Prussians,  which  extended  to 
a  great  distance  from  their  centre,  was  exposed  to 
the  attack  of  the  whole  French  army.  Aware  of 
their  danger,  the"  division  stationed  on  the  extremi- 
ty  of  the  line  at  Hof,  fell  back  upon  Schleitz,  on  the 
approach  of  Soult,  who  seized  their  magazines,  and 
pressed  forward  to  Plauen,  in  Upper  Saxony,  fol- 
lowed by  Ney  at  the  distance  of  half  a  day's  march. 
^      ^  1-3  The 
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The  French  centre  passed  the  Saale  at  Saalburg, 
moved  upon  Schleitz,  discomfited  a  body  of  10,000 
Prussians,  stationed  there  under  Tauenzien,  and 
advanced  on  the  llUi  to  Gera,  within  six  hours* 
march  of  Naumburg,  where  the  principal  magazines 
of  the  Prussians  were  deposited.  The  operations  of 
the  left  wing  of  the  French  were  no  less  succei^ful. 
Lannes  entered  Coburg  on  the  8th,  passed  through 
Grafienthal,  and  on  the  10th  attacked  at  Saalfeld 
the  advanced  guard  of  prince  Hohenlohe,  com- 
Hianded  by  prince  Louis  of  Prussia,  whom  he  com- 
pletely defeated,  taking  thirty  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  about  one  thousand  prisoners.  Prince  Louis 
fell  in  the  action.  By  these  movements,  the  French, 
after  turning  the  left  of  their  adversaries,  became 
masters  of  their  magazines,  and  placed  themselves 
between  the  Prussian  grand  army,  and  the  cities  of 
Beiiin  and  Dresden.  On  the  l^th,  Davousi  took 
possession  of  Naumburg,  and  burnt  the  magazines. 
The  Pmssians,  thus  cut  off  from  their  resources, 
had  no  alternative,  but  to  fight  or  starve.  The  bar- 
ren country  of  Weimar  afforded  no  means  for  sub- 
sisting so  large  an  army ;  the  provisions  and  forage 
were  completely  exhausted;  and  when  arrange- 
ments were  made  on  the  ISth  for  a  general  battle, 
the  men  had  been  without  food,  and  the  horses 
without  com,  for  twenty-four  hours. 

The  Fraich  army  extended  from  Naumburg  to 
Kahla,  along  the  Saale,  its  centre  being  at  Jena. 
The  Prussians,  who  had  been  directing  their  whole 
force  towards  one  point,  were  assembled  betv\  een 
Auerstadt,  Weimar,  and  Jena.  The  two  armies 
were  s^mrated  by  the  heights  oif*the  Saale»  which 
seemed  to  afS>rd  an  impregnable  position  to  the 
Prussians,  and  to  present  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
the  French.  But  the  Prussian  generals,  satisfied 
with  gusu^ding  the  high  road  between  Weimar  and 
Jena,  left  the  most  important  passes  of  the  Saale 
unoccupied;  and  their  adversaiies  taking  advan- 
tage 


t^^  of  this  Qve^igl^t  were  actively  pmplpyM  4\flt-  f  JLLf- 
|pg  the  pight  in  secur^pg  thfise  poipts,  an^  in  tis^ng.  r^»y^- 
porting  cwnqn  tP  defepa  them.  *'    '^"im. 

At  4ay  l^reak,  the  light  troqp^  ][)elonging  to  the 
French  centre,  opened  a  J)fisk  Hfp  upQji  the  rrug- 
siaas,  which  (Jrpve  them  from  theu'  j^dyanced  ppsi- 
tiqns,  ^nd  enabled  the  Ffench  linp  tp  extend  itsjelf 
pn  the  plain  in  prder  pf  battle,  ^he  Prussian 
trpops  of  |;he  Ipft,  amounting  to  ^bont  fif^y  thqif- 
Sana  men,  were  dispatched  ea^ly  in  the  mprnin  j, 
towarcl^  Nauml^urg,  to  take  possession  ot  the  (ip- 
fileg  pf  I^Qpsefi ;  but  they  found  thpm  pccupied  by 
pavoust,  whpm  ip  pleyen  suqcessiye  ^ttapks  t|?py 
vainly  attempted  tq  dislodge.  Their  centre,  con- 
sisting of  eighty  thpusand  men,  AV^ppposed  to  the 
J'rencn  ceptre  ajt  Jepa  j  but  their  right,  amopnting 
to  twelve  thousand  men,  undep  geperal  Ruchel,  hap 
not. effected  its  junction }  aijd  fheff  rearguard,  fqrmer- 
jy  their  vanguard,  commanded  by  thle  puke  of  Sja^je- 
Weimar,  w^  stiJl  at  Mejnungep,  thirty  milei?  (Jisfant 
fropi  the  field  of  battle,  when  themorninff  fpg 
cleared  away,  the  two  armies  behel4  each  other  at 
the  distance  of  less  than  cannon-shot.  Son^ 
French  battalions  advanced  to  occupy  a  small  yil- 
iag,e,  and  were  supported  by  Lannes,  ^hUe  Soult 
made  a  movement  toward  a  wood  pn  his  right, 
whi.ch  was  ipppssession  of  the  Prussians  j.  anpuier 
corps  of  whom,  being  directed  toward  the  French 
left,  were  encountered  by  Augereau.  In  less  than 
an  hour  the  jqictipn  became  general.  The  Prussian 
fpfantry  fought  with  great  courage  and^rmnessj  but 
their  cavalry  was  too  much  exhausted  and  dispirited 
to  jpaintain  its  ancient  reputation.  Botlj  armies  ma^ 
noeuvred  with  the  same  precision  as  on  a  fiel,d-dav  j 
but  the  French  disconcerted  the  Prussians  by  thp 
rapidity  of  their  evolutions  j  and  their  artillery  was 
terribly  destructive.  Soult,  having  carried  the  wood, 
after  a  combat  of  two  hours,  pressed  forward, 
a^nd  at  the  same  instant  the  French  Reserve,  both  " 
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CHAP,  cavalry  and  infantry,  advanced  to  the  front  Jine, 
i-xxvi.  .^^^  tnrew  the  Prussians  into  disorder.  They  ral- 
lied, and  maintained  the  action  for  about  an  hour, 
when  a  second  reserve,  composed  of  the  dragoons 
and  cuirassiers,  under  Murat,  made  a  tremendous 
charge,  which  decided  the  engagement.  The 
Prussians  endeavoured  to  form  themselves  into 
square  battalions;  but  their  ranks  were  broken: 
artilleij,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  were  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  in  their  flight  through  Weimar  were 
joined  by  tlie  remains  of  their  left  wing,  which  had 
Deen  discomfited  by  Davoust.  This  junction  served 
only  to  augment  the  confusion,  and  the  troops 
were  compelled  to  seek  safety  by  a  precipitate 
flight.  The  king  himself  was  forced  to  quit  the 
high  road,  and  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  ca- 
valry, to  escape  across  the  country.  According  to 
tiMbfttde.  |.jj^  French  accounts,  the  Prussians,  in  this  decisive 
battle,  lost  more  than  twenty  thousand  in  killed 
and  wounded ;  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  pri- 
soners, three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  sixty 
standards.     Above  twenty  generals  and  heutenant- 

fenerals  were  among  the  captives.  The  duke  of 
trunswick  and  lieutenant-general  Schmettau  were 
mortally  wounded.  The  estimate  in  point  of  num- 
bers may  be  exaggerated ;  but  from  the  results, 
which  immediately  ensued,  the  victory  was  one  of 
the  most  decisive  which  had  ever  been  gained  by 
the  French  arms. 

rtT^fS       ^  *^^  ^^y  *^^^  ^^^  battle,  general  MoUendorf 
Sio^idorf  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  efiected  their 
JlJuiw^of     retreat  to  Erfurt  with  14,000  men,  surrendered  by 
OrtQge.      capitulation,  and  gave  up  to  the  French  a  park  of 
120  pieces  of  artillery,  with  ammunition  and  valu- 
able magazines.     On  the  17th,  prince  Eugene  of 
Wirtemberg,  who  was  hastening  from  Custrin  with 
the  Prussian  reserve,  was  defeated  at  Halle  by  Ber- 
nadotte,  who  captured  5000  men  and  34  pieces  of 
cannon.    The  corps  of  Djivoust  entered  Berlin  on 
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the  25th)  and  was  next  day  followed  by  that  of  chap. 
Augereau.  On  the  preceding  day,  Bonaparte  had  -^^^^ 
arrived  at  Potsdam,  where  he  stopped  to  view  the 
apartments,  and  visit  the  tomb  of  the  great  Frede- 
rick. He  ordered  the  sword  and  scarf  of  that 
monarch,  together  with  the  colours  which  he  took 
in  the  seven  years'  war,  to  be  sent  as  trophies  to  the 
hotel  of  the  invalids  at  Paris.  On  the  @7th,  he 
made  his  public  entry  into  Berlin,  and  next  day 
gave  audiences  to  the  foreign  ministers  of  powers 
in  amity  with  France,  as  wefi  as  to  the  civil  authori- 
ties of  the  city,  and  other  public  functionaries. 

Meantime,  the  wreck  of  the  Prussian  army,  col-  Ci^« 
lected  at  Magdeburg,  under  prince  Hohenlohe,  JSc«*Ho- 
was  making  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  gain  the  bmiote* 
banks  of  the  Oder.     With  a  force  or  about  40,000 
men,  including  the  Prussian  guards  who  had  escap- 
ed from  the  battle  of  Auerstadt,  he  directed  his 
march  toward  Stettin,    and   by  making  various 
d6tours  to  avoid  the  advanced  forces  of  the  enemy, 
at  length  gained  Prenzlau,  where,  after  an  engage- 
ment against  superior  numbers,  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  capitulate  on  the  28th,  with  the  whole 
forces  under  his  immediate  command,  amounting 
to  about  17,000  men.    On  the  following  day,  a 
body  of  6000  men,  belonging  to  his  army,  were 
forced  to  surrender.    The  troops  forming  his  rear,  RctrMtof 
under  the  command  of  general  Blucher  had  reach-  ®***** 
ed  Boitzenberg,  and  were  preparing  to  march  for 
Prenzlau  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  when  intelli- 

Stfnce  arrived  of  the  surrender  of  the  main  body, 
lucher  changed  his  route  in  the  direction  of  Stre- 
litz,  in  the  hope  of  falling  in  with  the  corps  of 
10,000  men,  under  the  duke  of  Weimar,  which  had 
not  been  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Auerstadt,  and 
had  since  been  attempting  to  cross  the  Elbe.  This 
junction  he  fortunately  effected,  and  found  the 
duke's  corps  strengthened  by  a  third,  under  the 
>;oramand  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  Oels }  but  he 

now 
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^^^^  pr^wd  ^he  ©be  with  his  arifly,  and  vas  posted  be- 
l^Q^  tw^ep  birn  and  ths^t  riyer.  Hs^viog  taken  the 
pQp[)(nand  of  \\ie  thr^e  corps,  B^upher  resolve^  on 
fl;ttemptiBg  the  passage  pf  t)ie  £lhe  sit  Lf^uenburg, 
i[o  reinfovce  the  )[^ri|^ia^  garrisons  in  l^wer  Saxony. 
'The  Fr^nph  corps  under  Be^-nadotte  pressed  upon 
his  rear }  thfit  pf  So^lt  intercepted  his  pommunica^ 
tjLOU  with  iuftuenhyrg ;  whilp  a  third,  vinder  Murat, 
^vancing  on  his  right  along  the  skirts  of  Swedish 
jPom^rani«a>  pi'evented  him  from  seeking  refuge 
Throwi  with  his  army  under  the  w^Hs  of  Stralsund.  Hfi- 
lSJSL*"^  rw^ed  pn  all  ?ides,  he  threw  himself  into  J-.ubeck ; 
but  bis  indefatigable  enemy  fqrced  one  of  the  g^t^es 
of  the  city ;  a  poinbat  ensued  in  the  streets  aiifl 
(squares,  in  which  the  Prussians  were  defp^ted, 
m^ny  pf  tl^eir  anpy  cut  to  pieces^  and  4000  made 
prisoners.  The  unfortunate  anji  unoffending  citi- 
g^ns  of  Lubeck  suff*eredaU  the  horrors  incident  to  ft 
plac^  tal^en  hy  stormi  ^nd  were  exposed  fpr  sqn^e 
OPurs,  tp  the  wantpn  criielty  and  rapacity  pf  the 
ppnquerorSf  Blucher  effected  his  retreat,  and 
reached  the  frontiers  of  Jlolstein  with  10,000  mpn, 
ih^  small  remains  of  his  army,  where,  not  venturing 
Is  obliged  to  violate  th^  Danish  territory,  ^nd  bping  unable 
to  nirren-  ^  cope  with  an  eu^my  so  far  superior  \n  numbers, 
he  was  obliged  to  surrendier.  Thii^  terminated  the 
vigorous  and  perseveriujg  exertions  of  this  gallant 
veteran,  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  his  ipas(:er  ;  and 
his  was  the  last  corps  of  Prussians  whiph  remained 
in  arms  on  the  German  side  of  the  Oder. 
Bonaptfte  Th£  poUcy  of  the  couqueror  had  alreadv  alien- 
g|^^2^  lajted  their  auxiliaries.  Before  the  battle  oi  Auer- 
Btadt,  Bonaparte  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the 
Saxons  in  the  Prussian  army,  with  the  view  of  ex- 
citing the  distrust  of  their  friends;  and  inune- 
xjhately  after  the  victory  he  liberated  6000  prison- 
iers  on  their  parole  not  to  serve  against  the  French^ 
wbcM^  sole  ^jecl^  he  declared,  was  to  preserve  the 

independ- 
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independence  of  the  Saxon  nation  againrt  the  am*  o  h  a  ?. 
bitious  designs  of  Prussia,     He  sent  an  amicable   ^^^^^^ 
message  to  the  elector,  which  induced  that  prince      iwfi. 
to  relinquish  his  intention  of  flying  from  Dresden, 
to  renounce  his  connection  with  Prussia,  and  to 
conclude  atreaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  France. 
Saxony,  however,  was  laid  under  heavy  contribu* 
tions  for  the  support  of  the  French  armyi  and 
Leipzig,   one  of  the  most  considerable  marts  in 
Germany,  was  occupied  by  a  division  under  gene* 
ral  Macon,  who  instituted  a  rigorous  search  for 
British  merchandize. 

Most  of  the  fortified  places  in  Prussia  were  i^^Jio^t*** 
yielded  without  a  struggle ;  and  those  best  6up«  fo^t^^ 
plied  with  the  means  of  defence  were  commonly 
the  first  to  surrender,  Spandau  and  Stettin  opened 
their  gates  almost  as  soon  as  they  ware  invested  i 
and  Magdeburg,  with  a  garrison  of  2S,O0Q  men, 
capitulated  to  Ney,  after  a  few  bombs  had  been 
thrown  into  the  city.  Hameln,  the  chief  fortreii 
in  Hanover,  having  a  garrison  of  9000  men,  with 
provisions  and  ammunition  for  six  months,  surren** 
dered  to  a  force  consisting  of  two  Dutch  regi- 
ments and  a  single  raiment  of  French  light  in&n^ 
try.  These  were  part  of  a  small  army  under  Louis 
Bonaparte,  which  had  penetrated  into  the  elector- 
ate after  reducing  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Wertf 
phalia.  Emden  and  East  Friesland  were  occupied 
by  another  force  under  general  Daendels. 

The  elector  of  Hesse  Cassel  found  himself  des-  The  elector 
tined  to  participate  in  the  humiliation  of  the  Prus-  c«^^. 
sian  monarch.     He  was  expelled  from  his  capital  peUed  from 
and  dominions  by  an  army  under  Mortier,  on  the  ^t?*™" 
pretext  that  he  had  revived  his  ancient  treaties  of 
subsidy  with  England,  and  had  committed  certain 
acts  which  were  inconsistent  with  his  avowed  neu* 
trality.     The  fortresses  of  Hanau   aud  Marburg 
were  ordered  to  be  destroyed ;  the  magazines  ^md 
arsenals  to  be  removed;  and  tibe  Hessian  troops  to 

be 
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CHAP,  be  disarmed  and  disbanded.    The  heavy  contribu- 
^^^^^'  tions  imposed  on  the  people,  excited  them  in  some 
1806.      places  to  rise  against  their  oppressors ;  but  their 
resistance  had  no  other  result  than  to  aggravate  the 
hardships  of  a  country  under  military  occupation. 
iiieFraich      Having  rcduced  Uesse,  and  taken  formal  pos- 
^^[j^^    session  of  Hanover,  Mortier  occupied  Hamburg, 
istth  Vof!   and  issued  an  order  for  the  sequestration  of  all 
English  produce  and  manufactures  found  in  the 
city.     The  merchants  and  bankers  were  required 
to  exhibit  statements  of  the  quantity  of  such  pro« 
perty,  or  of  the  funds  arising  from  its  sale,  in  their 
possession ;  compliance  was  extorted  by  the  threat 
of  domiciliary  visits ;    and   summary  punishment 
by  martial  law  was  denounced  against  those  who 
should  make  false  returns.  The  English  merchants 
remaining  in  Hamburgh  were  put  under  arrest,  and 
though  afterwards  released  on  their  parole,  remained 
under  military  inspection,  and  were  liable  to  be 
sent  to  Verdun.     Warned,  however,  by  the  fate  of 
Leipzig,  the  greater  number  of  them  had  already 
disposed  of  their    property,   and   arranged  theu* 
afiairs;  and  the  French,  in  ruining  the  trade  of 
Hamburg,  obtained  less  plunder  than  they  exped> 
ed.    The  greater  portion  of  it  consisted  of  grain, 
which  was  sent  to  head-quarters,  where  a  scarcity 
began  to  be  apprehended. 
Bonapvte't      The  Spoliation  of  this  free  city  was  the  prelude 
B«Un  de-   to  a  decree  issued  by  Bonaparte  at  Berlin  on  the 
20th  of  November,  interdicting  all  commerce  and 
I  correspondence  between  the  countries  under  his 

I  control  and  the  British  islands,  which  he  declared 

^  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade.    AH  subjects  of  Great 

[  Britainfound  in  countries  occupied  by  French  troops 

were  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war ;  all  English 
property  to  be  seized  as  lawful  prize ;  all  commerce 
m  English  produce  and  manufactures  was  prohi- 
bited ;  and  all  vessels  touching  at  England  or  any 
English  colony  were  excluded  from  every  harbour 

under 
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under  the  control  of  France.  He  declared  that  the  c  h  a  p. 
regulations  of  this  decree  should  be  regarded  as  a   ^^^^^' 
fundamental  law  of  the  French  empire,  until  £ng-     isoe.. 
land  should  recognise  the  law  of  war  to  be»  by  sea 
as  by  land»  in  no  case  applicable  to  private  pro- 
perty or  to  individuals  not  bearing  arms,  and  until 
she  should  confine  the  ri^ht  of  maritime  blockade 
to  fortified  places,  actually  invested  by  a  sufficient 
force.     This  violent  decree,  and  the  apprehension 
of  retaliatory  measures  on  the  part  ot  England, 
occasioned  great  dismay  in  the  commercial  cities 
of  the  continent;  and  deputations  were  sent  to 
Bonaparte,    not  only  from   Hamburg,  but  from 
Nantes,  Bourdeaux,  and  other  commercial  ports 
of  France,  praying  for  some  relaxation  of  a  law 
which  threatened  them  with  ruin.     He  was  inex- 
orable ;  and  when  informed  that  numerous  bank- 
ruptcies were  daily  taking  place,  he  repUed,  <<  So  Hit  reply 
much  the  better ;  the  more  bankruptcies  will  there  J^J]^2ooi 
be  among  the  enemy :  England  must  be  humbled,  from  mer- 
though  we  reduce  commerce  to  its  state  in  the  ^SS* 
fourth  century,  and  exchange  linen  for  cattle,  and 
com  for  cloth.'*     But  though  ostensibly  tenacious 
of  a  measure  which  he  had  rashly  adopted,  he  soon 
saw  the  expediency  of  tolerating  the  infringement 
of  it,  and  of  permitting  a  precarious  commerce  in 
the  ports  of  1^  ranee  and  Holland  to  be  purchased 
by  the  bribery  of  his  officers  ;  a  subterfuge  which 
his  own  caprice  could  revoke,  and  which  was  not 
inconsistent  with  the  meanness  and  rapacity  of  his 
ambition. 

After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Auerstadt,  t^e  Kingof 
king  of  Prussia  had  retired  to  Koenigsberg;  from  ^^^ 
whence  he  sent  a  plenipotentiary  to  the  French  mgabcrg. 
head-quarters  to  ncTOciate  a  peace;  but  that  result  s^d  Oct. 
was  rendered  hopeless  by  the  exorbitant  demands  ^^^^ 
of  his  haughty  enemy,  now  in  the  full  career  of  to  negod- 
success.     The  terms  on  which  even  an  armistice  »^«  •?•**• 
was  offered,  were  so  unreasonablei  that  Frederic 

William 
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enAP.  William  resdved  td  abide  the  desperate  chance  of 
LXXVt.  ^^^  rather  than  submit  to  them.     Meantime  the 
i#o«*      JVench,  with  unremitting  activity,  were  preparing 
to  extend  their  operations  beyond  the  Oder.    The 
corps  under  the  command  of  Davoust   entered 
Jerome  Bo-  Posen  oti  the  10th  of  November;   and  Jerome 
SSdStlkes   BonapartC) '  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Wirtem- 
to  reduce     bcrgcrs  and  Bavarians,  undertook  the  conquest  of 
SQesia.       SiJegia,  whcrc  succcss  promised  to  be  easy,  since 
there  was  no  army  to  contend  with,  and  the  for- 
ti(»ed  places  were  ill  provided  with  the  means  of 
defence.     He  however  encountered  greater  resist- 
ance than  he  expected!  Oreat  Glogau,  with  a  gar- 
rison of  only  2500  men,  held  out  till  the  Q9\h ;  and 
Bi>eslau,  though  bombatded  for  more  than  three 
weeks,  did  not  capitulate  until  the  7th  of  January, 
1«07- 
AtiiMM  ^      GEN¥:itAL  Bekigsek,  at  the  head  of  the  advanced 
25i,f***     .Russian  army,  had  already  entered  Warsaw ;  but 
ott  receiving  accurate  information  of  the  force 
i^ppofeed  to  him,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  evacuate 
that  City,  and  retreated  beyond  the  Narew,  where 
he  effected  a  junction  with  the-  division  under 
Bnxhoevden.     On  the  arrival  of  further  reinforce* 
ments  under  Kamenskoi,  who  had  been  appointed 
commatoder-in- chief,  the  Russians  again  began  to 
advance,  and  fixed  their  head-quarters  at  Pultusk. 
Hovements  Meftintime  the  French  having  established  a  chain  of 
rl^ch.      posts  from  Poland  to  the  heart  of  Germany,  and 
made  other  judicious  dispositions,  moved  forward 
to  bring  their  adversaries  to  a  general  engagement. 
Their  right,  consisting  of  the  divisions  of  Lannes 
tfnd  Davoust,  commanded  by  Bonaparte  in  person, 
Crossed  the  Narew  and  gained  a  most  favourable 
position  for  attacking  the  left  flank  of  the  Russians. 
The  corps  of  Augereau  traversed  the  Vistula  at 
Zakroczym,  and  that  of  Soult  at  Polock.     The 
left,  tmder  Ney,  Bessieres,  and  Bernadotte,  ad- 
vanced from  Thorn  td  Sierpsk,  and  by  a  rapid 

movement 


movement  cut  off  the  communication  of  the  Prus-  chap. 
sians  with  their  allies,  who  experienced  a  series  of  ^^^^^' 
reverses,  which  occasioned  the  commander,  Kamen-      isoe. 
skoi,  to  quit  the  army  and  retire  to  Ostrolenka. 
The  command  of  the  Russian  army  devolved  on 
Benigsen    and    Buxheevden^    the    former    being 
stationed  at  Pultusk,  and  the  latter  at  Golomyn. 
They  were  both  attacked  on  the  26th,  and  driven  RepuiM  of 
&om  their  positions,  after  a  loss,  accordihjg  to  the  ^*  ^"•' 
^French  accounts,  of  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  all 
their    ammunition,    and   12,000  men    in    kitibd, 
wounded^  and  prisoners.     The  French  troops  then 
weht  into  eautonmetots,  and  Bonaparte  tetuftted  to 
Warsaw, 
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Neutralihf  of  Austria.  —  War  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

—  Kif^  (^Sweden  declares  war  against  France.  —  Policy 
of  Denmark.  — Louis  Bonaparte  proclaimed  king  of  Hci* 
land.  —  Conduct  of  the  Spanish  government. —  The  French 
threaten  to  invade  PortugaL  —  Earl  St.  Vincenfs  mission 
to  the  Tagus.  —  Issue  of  the  negociations  at  Lisbon.  —  Dis^ 
cussions  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  — 
Conferences  between  British  and  American  commissioners 
in  London.  — -  Treaty  concluded,  vAich  the  American  presi" 
dent  refuses  to  ratify.  —  Operations  of  the  British  navy. — 
Capture  of  linois.  —  Cape  of  Good  Hope  taken  by  the 
British.  —  Expedition  of  sir  Home  Popham  to  the  river 
Plate.  —  Buenos  Ayres  taken  —  recovered  by  the  Spom 
niards. —  Failure  of  Miranda's  expedition  to  the  Caracas. 

—  Insurrection  in  Hayti  ;  Chridophe  raised  to  the  head  of 
the  government.  —  Affairs  of  India  —  death  of  the  marquis 
Comwallis  — -  insurrection  of  the  sepoys  —  lord  Minto  ap^ 
pointed  gqoemor-general.  —  Illness  and  death  of  Mr.  Fox 
— -  consequent  changes  in  the  cabinet. 

LMvn  DURING  this  campaign  the  course  pursued  by 
.'         Austria  had  been  that  of  a  prudent  and  cautious 
1806.      neutrality.     When  the  war  between  Prussia  and 
SJJJJJI^*^  France  became  inevitable,  she  assembled  a  power- 
ful army  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia ;  but  at  the 
same  time  declared  to  the  belligerent  powers,  that 
her  sole  intention  was  to  maintain  inviolate  the  in- 
tegrity of  her  territories.     When  the   Prussians 
were  driven  beyond  the  Oder,  Bonaparte  caused 
his  minister  at  Vienna  to  demand  the  recall  of  this 
army  to  its  former  quarters ;  and  such  were  the 
relations  between  Austria  and   Russia,   that  the 
demand  was  complied  with.  Disputes  having  arisen 

between 
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between  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  and  theOtto-l  c  ha  p. 
man  Porte  respecting  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  a ,  ^^^^^^' 
Russian  army  under  general  Michelson  had  en-.     t8o& 
tered  the  latter  province,  and  had  taken  possession  w«  b®- 
of  Bender,  Chotzim,  and  Jassy.  The  grand  selgnor,  St^d^"*" 
reluctimtly  yielding  to  the  popular  voice,  issued  a.  Turkey, 
formal  declaration  of  war  against  Russia,  and  hos«. 
tile  prepai*ations  were  vigorously  made  both  by  sea 
and  land.     Paswan  Oglou,  formerly  pursued  as  a 
rebel,    was  invested  with  legitimate  authority  in 
the  pachalik  of  Widin ;  and  Mustapha  Bairactar, 
the  ayan  of  Rushuk,  was  commissioned  to  oppose 
the  farther  progress  of  the  invaders.     He  was  un- 
able to  prevent  their  irruption  into  Wallachia,  and 
their  occupation  of  Bucharest,   its  capital,  from 
whence   they  sent  detachments  in  all  directions, 
threatening  to  join  the  revolted   Servians  under. 
Czemi    George,   who,    after    repeated    successes 
against  the  Turks,  were  besieging  Belgcade.     This  Bangerous 
was  a  crisis  of  danger  to  the  Ottoman  empire  j  S^ffSw 
Egypt  being  in  a  state  of  anarchy ;    Mecca  and  ^  *>w 
Aledina  in  the  hands  of  the  Wehabites ;  Bagdad     ^^* 
independent ;  the  Servians  nearly  masters  of  their 
fruitful  province  ;  the  janizaries  discontented  with 
the  new  European  tactics,  and  the  divan  itself  dis- 
tracted by  the  opposite  factions  of  France   and 
England.     To  add  to  the  alarms  which  prevailed  An  English 
at  Constantinople,  an  English  squadron  of  three  ciS^tf!' 
sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  commanded  by  nopJ«. 
admiral  Louis,  passed  the  Dardanelles,  and  anchored 
before  Constantinople.     Italinski,  the  Russian  mi- 
nister at  the  Porte,  embarked  on  board  one  of  these 
ships,  and  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  the  English   ambassa- 
dor, took  the  same  opportunity  of  quitting  a  capital 
where  the  French  interests,  under  the  management 
of  Sebastiani,  began  to  acquire  the  ascendancy. 

In  the  other  states  of  Europe  the  ievents  which  The  Ving 
took  place,  though  not  wholly  uninteresting,  were  aLuI^ 
but  of  secondary  importance  to  the  great  conflict  w«r  against 
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fill  Jk ft  HI  Vdlnnd.    The  chivabic  king  of  Swedw#  who 
fixvtL  j,n4    hitherto  displayed  his  hostility  to  Franw  in 
1800.     angry  manifertoes,  had  at  length  an  opportunity 
of  actual  combat  with  bis  powerful  adversary. 
Through  his  envoy  at  Hamburgh,  proposals  bad 
been  made  to  him  by  Bonaparte  for  a  separate  ne^^ 
godation ;  but  the  overture,  though  coupled  with 
expressions  of  personal  esteem  and  consideration,' 
was  rejected  with  disdain.     In  consequence,  to« 
ward  the  end  of  December,  a  small  army  under 
Mortier  marched  to  the  frontier  of  Fomerania  to 
lay  siege  to  Stralsund  and  expel  the  Swedes  from 
the  isle  of  Rugen. 
Policy  of        Denmark,  persevering  in  that  system  of  neu- 
Pennwrk.    tyaJity  which   was   bcst  adapted  to   her    limited 
resources,  and  to  the  welfare  of  her  people,  derived 
some  advantages  from  the  recent  changes  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  and  appropriated  a  great  part 
of  the  trade  which  had  hitherto  been  carried  on 
under  Prussian  colours  and  through  Prussian  ports. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  Grermanic  constitution, 
the  king  of  Denmark  formally  annexed  Holstein 
to  his  dominions  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Danish 
monarchy,  and  declared  it  to  be  for  ever  separated 
from  the  empire  of  Germany. 
Lomji  Bo-       In  the  course  of  this  year  Bonaparte  abolished 
the  republican  constitution  of  the   United   Pro* 
vinces,  and  placed  over  them  his  brother  Louis  as 
lieutenant-governor,  with  the  title  of  king.     He 
also  strengthened  his  connection  with  Bavaria  by 
procuring  the  union  of  a  princess  of  that  house 
with  his  stepson   Eugene   beauharnois,  whom  he 
adopted  as  his  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy» 
Prindiidi.  That  his  imperial  state  might  be  duly  upheld  by 
d^hi^      subordinate  dignities,    he  created   a  number  of 
a««»«i^   duchies  in  the  countries   conquered  by  France, 
Nvpoiegot   ^^^  chiefly  in  Italy,  which  he  conferred  on  the 
civil  and  military  officers  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  his  service.    Berthier  was  created 

prince 
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prince  of  Neufchatel  j  Bernadotte,  prince  of  Ponte  chap. 
Corvo}  and  Talleyrand,  prince  of  Benevento.  Many  ^^^^it. 
of  the  marshals  and  generals  were  raised  to  the     i9q$. 
rank  of  dukes.     Bonaparte's  sister,  Paulina,  the 
wife  of  the  prince  Borghese,  received  the  prin- 
cipality  of  Guastalla ;  and  his  uncle,  cardinal  Fesch, 
was  appointed  coadjutor  and  successor  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Ratisbon. 

Spain  continued  to  languish  under  the  wretched  g^um  m 
administration  of  Godoy,  prince  of  the  Peace.  J^^JT^ 
When  that  minion  of  the  court  was  informed  of  meat. ' 
the  negociation  between  France  and  England,  he 
manifested  great  chagrin  on  receiving  no  invitation 
to  become  a  party  in  the  a&ir$  and  his  indignation 
was  increased  on  learning  the  secret  articles  con- 
cluded between  Talleynrnd  and  the  Russian  mi- 
nister  D'Oubril,  by  which  it  i^peared  that  Bona- 
parte  bad  transferred  the  Balearic  isles  to  the 
duke  of  Calabria,  \?ithout  even  communicating 
his  design  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  In  the  first 
ebullition  of  his.  anger,  he  issued  proclamations,  ' 
appealing  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
ordering  a  considerable  augmentation  of  the  army 
and  militia,  while  he  prepared  for  the  renewal  of 
amicable  communications  with  Great  Biitain  by 
opening  a  confidential  intercourse  with  the  court 
of  Lisbon.  These  projects  were  frustrated  by  the 
disasters  of  Prussia.  On  learning  the  result  of  the 
battle  of  Auerstadt,  Godoy  hastily  countermanded 
the  warlike  preparations,  which  he  alleged  to  have 
been  rendered  necessary  by  a  menaced  invasion  dT 
Andalusia  with  an  army  of  Moors  at  the  instigation 
of  England.  Bonaparte,  penetrating  this  shallow 
pretext,  suppressed  his  resentment,  and  approving 
tiie  conduct  of  his  ally,  demanded  an  auxiliary 
force  of  Spanish  troops  to  co-operate  in  his  northern 
campaign ;  and  accordingly  16,000  men,  under  the 
command  of  the  marquis  of  Romana,  were  placed 
fit  his  dif^Kisal. 
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CHAP.      As  the  French  liad    given  various  indications 
iixxvii..  during  the  summer,    of  an  intention   to   invade 
1806.     Porti^J,  the  British  government  adopted  prompt 
ine  French  and  efficacious  measures  for  the  protection  of  that 
SJS^Pot-  country.     Earl  St.  Vincent,  than  commanding  the 
tugid.      "  Channel  fleet,  was  ordered  to  the   Tagus  with  a 
Etfi  st^     squadron  of  six  sail  of  the  line ;    and  within  ten 
2Sd^*'to   days  after  the  menace  had  been  held  out  to  the 
theTagui.  British  ncgociators  at  Paris,  he  anchored  before 
Lisbon.     A  large  and  well-appointed  military  force 
was  collected  and  embarked  at  Plymouth,  for  the 
same  destination ;  but  as  its  sudden  appearance  in 
Portugal  would  have  compromised  that  country,  it 
was  judged  expedient  that  the  earl  of  Rosslyn,  to 
whom  the  command  was  entrusted,  should  proceed 
with  his  staff  to  the  Tagus,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  admiral,  enter  into  a  negociation  with  the  court 
of  Lisbon  on  the  best  means  of  averting  the  threat- 
ened danger.     They  were  to  offer  the  disposable 
resources  of  England,  naval,    military,  and  pecu- 
niary, for  the  defence  of  the  territory ;  and  if  the 
means  for  that  object  should  be  still  deemed  inade- 
quate, lord  St.  Vincent  was  to  engage  that  the  whole 
of  his  fleet,  with  the  army  already  embarked,  should 
be  employed  in  securing  for  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment a  safe  retreat  in  Brazil.      If^  in  the   third 
place,  the  court  of  Lisbon,    disposed  neither  to 
resist  nor  to  fly,    should   determine  passively  to 
abide  the  consequences  of  invasion,  then  on  the 
actual  violation  of  the  territory  it  would  become 
necessary  to  prevent  the  fleet  from  falling  into  his 
hands, 
israe  of         The  negociations  were  commenced  at   Lisbon 
S^'fT"  P  th^  beginning  of  September,  but  since  the  issu- 
Ij*oii.      ing  of  the  instructions  a  considerable  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  north.     The  re- 
fusal of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  ratify  D'Oubril's 
treaty,  the  hostile  preparations  of  Prussia,  and  tlie 
equivocal    neutrality    of   Austria,     induced    the 

French 
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French  government  to  postpone  the  invasion  of  chap. 
Portugal ;  the  march  of  troops  to  Bayonne  was  ^xxvii. 
countermanded;  generaljunot,  the  ambassador  ap-  isoe. 
pointed  to  Lisbon,  was  sent  to  the  army  in  Germany; 
a  large  force  of  Spanish  auxiliaries  had  been  ordered 
to  the  North ;  and  Bonaparte  with  his  ministers  had 
quitted  Paris  to  take  the  field  against  Prussia*  On 
receiving  intelligence  of  these  events,  the  court 
of  Lisbon  deemed  it  advisable  no  longer  to  request 
the  protection  of  the  British  fleet,  or  to  solicit  a 
inilitary  force  for  the  defence  of  Portugal,  which, 
in  existing  circumstances,  would  be  of  no  service, 
and  might  give  umbrage  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. The  troops,  therefore,  which  had  been  col- 
lected  for  that  object,  were  disembarked  at  Ply* 
mouth ;  lord  St.  Vincent  returned  to  his  station  oft* 
the  Tagus,  and  lord  Rosslyn  sailed  for  England, 
charged  with  the  most  cordial  assurances  of  the 
prince  regent's  gratitude  to  the  British  government, 
and  with  the  strongest  protestations  of  attachment 
to  so  faithful  an  ally. 

The  amity  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and  DmcumIom 
the  United  States  was  interrupted  by  that  collision  ^^^^^ 
of  interests,  which  so  frequently  occurs  in  the  rela-  two  «nd 
tions  of  a  belligerent  with  a  neutral  power.     The  ^jj^"**** 
complaints    of   the   Americans    were  principally 
directed  to  our  practice  of  impressing  British  sea- 
men found  on  board  their  merchant-vessels  on  the 
high  seas  •,  to  our  violation  of  their  neutral  rights 
by  the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  their  vessels 
engaged  in  legitimate  commerce ;  and  to  our  in- 
fringement of  their  maritime  jurisdiction  on  their 
own  coasts.     With  respect  to  the  first  grievance,  it 
was  urged,  that  native  Americans  were  impressed 
on  pretence  of  their  being  Englishmen,  and  were 
forced  to  serve  in  the  British  navy  j  and  that  from 
the  similarity  of  character  and  identity  of  language 
in  both  nations,  these  mistakes  even  with  the  lairest 
intentions  could  not  always  be  avoided.    The  reply 
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r!  Jl  Aft  wa9»  that  Great  Britain  could  not  relinquish  for  a 
lxxVii>  titmnent  the  right  of  impress,  unless  some  unexcep^ 
1805.      ticmabid  plan  could  be  devised  for  attaining  the 
dame  ena  by  means  less  violent,  and  less  liable  to 
abuse )  that  the  difficulty  of  distinction  was  no  argu- 
itient  against  the  right,  though  a  good  reason  for 
caution  and  reserve  in  its  exercise ;     and  that 
America,  in  complaining  of  tlie  evil,  was  bound  to 
propose  a  practicable  remedy.     The  public  mind 
in  the  United  States  was  «o  inflamed  with  exag- 
gerated reports,  representing  thousands  of  captured 
citizens,  as  compelled  to  serve  in  the  British  navy, 
that  some  of  the  popular  leaders  went  so  far  as  to 
deny  the  right  of  impress,  and  a  bill  on  this  priur 
ciple  was  brought  into  congress ;  but  it  was  rejected 
by  the  senate  as  (ending  to  place  the  two  countries 
Iw^    ita  a  state  of  hostility.     A  special  mission  was  ap- 
fica  to    ^  pointed  to  England  for  the  adjustment  of  all  exist- 
f "tfT"^  ittg  differences,  among  which  this  was  represented 
j^^tm^t  of  aft  foremost  in  importance.    The  second  ground  of 
tfaediffw.     complaint  arose  from  a  concession  granted  to  the 
*°^         Americans  during  the  late  war,  by  which  they 
Vrere  allowed  to  trade  with  the  colonies  of  the 
enemy  for  articles  intended  for  domestic  consump- 
tion,   which,  if  no  demand  existed  in  their  own 
diarkets,  might  be  re-exported  to  any  port  not  in- 
vested by  oiir  blockading  squadrons.     Discussions 
had  arisen  respecting  the  extension  of  this  indul- 
gence ;  but  they  ceased  at  the  peace  of  Amiens ; 
and  when  war  was  renewed  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  it  was  generally  understood  in  America, 
that  in  this  intercourse  wiUi  a  belligerent,  the  mere 
act  of  landing  the  goods  and  paying  the  duties  in 
the  neutral  country  was  sufficient  to  break  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  voyage,  and  legalise  the  trade.     Act- 
ing on  this  interpretation,  the  American  merchants 
gradually  extended  their  speculations,  and  pursued 
New  them  without  interruption  until  1805,  when  the 

§^„  ?    Brititdi  Admiralty  courts  adopted  a  new  ground  of 
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dMi«iM,  which  indtantl^r  exposed  ib«  wh^lft  of  th§  CJSa  a. 
neutral  trade  to  seizure  and  confiscation.    Proof  ^^^§ 
of  payment  of  duties  in  Amerioap  was  pronounced     iso^ 
to  be  no   evidence  of  a  band  ^fide  importation^  ^  ^^^ 
because,  under  the  revenue  laws  established  in  that  STteiirrf 
country,  payment  of  duties  is  commutabl0  for  se«  n«atr»ls. 
curity  by  bonds ;  and  the  merchant  who  ri$*export4 
goods  previously  imported,  is  entitled  to  debentures 
payable  on  the  same  days  with  the  bonds,  and  made 
out  for  the  same  sums,  with  a  deductioa  of  three 
and  a*>half  per  cent,  in  favour  of  goyernment*   The 
British  tribunals,  consistently  with  the  spirit  of  their 
former  decisions,  maintained  that  the  neutral  trade 
was  not  legalised  by  this  operation ;  and  the  Ame* 
rican  merchants,  seeing  their  vessels  captured  and 
carried  into  our  ports  for  adjudication,  complained 
loudly  of  the  harshness,  violence,  and  injustice  of 
our  proceedings^     Congress  passed  a  non^mport*  Noa^hi^ 
ation  act  against  British  manufacturesi  to  take  effect  >"^^j* 
at  a  fixed  period  \  and  in  the  mean  time  instruc-  ^^^ 
tions  were  sent  to  the  commissioners  to  demand  ^s^^^ 
from  the  British  government  some  clear  and  precise 
rule  for  regulating  their  trade  with  the  colonies  of 
the  enemy*     To  the  third  ground  of  complaint^ 
in  which  the  Americans  den^anded  to  have  their 
maritime  jurisdiction  defined  and  respected,  no 
reasonable  objection  could  be  entertained*  Through 
an  unfortunate  accident  an  American  seaman  was 
killed,  within  sight  of  New  York,  by  a  shot  from  the 
British  armed  vessel  the  Leander  {  and  this  cala« 
mity  happening  during  the  heat  of  an  election,  be^ 
came  a  matter  of  notoriety.    The  people  construed 
it  into  a  violation  of  the  respect  due  to  their  tejrri* 
tory,  and  the  executive  felt  it  necessary  to  establish 
some  regulations  on  a  point  already  settled  by  the 
law  of  nations^ 

The  conferences  for  the  adjustment  of  these  Co"****- 

?oints  of  dispute  wcare  opened  in  London,  by  lords  3^^ 
lolland  and  Auckland  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri^  }f!^ 
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ciET A  P.  tain^  and  by  Messrs.  Monroe  and Finckney  on  that 
i^xxyii.  ^£  America.     A  sincere  disposition  was  manifested 
1606.     on  both  sides  to  establish  a  lastingfriendship  between 
^^***^  «>f  the  two  countries  on  terms  mutually  advantageous ; 
^ST*    and  this  conciliatory  spirit  was  especially  evinced 
flonen.       jyy  i\^q  American  commissioners,  when  after  some 
^^1^     deliberations  respecting  an  efficient  substitute  for 
tpecdng      the  practice  of  impressment,  they  consented,  though 
SSidTs       in  opposition  to  their  instructions,  to  pass  to  the 
other  subjects  of  negociation,  on  receiving  from 
lords  Holland  and  Auckland,  an  official  assurance 
that  the  right  should  be  exercised  with  great  cau- 
tion, that  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  from  molestation  or 
injury,  and  immediate  redress  afforded  on  repre- 
sentation of  any  injury  sustained.    The  other  ques- 
tions were  brought  to  a  more  decisive  and  satisfac- 
CoioBiai      tory  issue.     On  the  subject  of  intercourse  with  the 
^*°**^^  colonies  of  the  enemy  and  the  trade  thence  arising, 
a  clear  and  precise  rule  was  established  for  defining 
the  difference  between  a  continuous  and  an  inter- 
rupted voyage ;    and  it  was  expressly  stipulated 
that  on  the  re-exportation  of  goods  actually  im- 
ported, there  should  remain  after  the  drawback  a 
duty  to  be  paid  of  one  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  on  all 
articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture 
of  Europe,  and  a  duty  of  not  less  than  two  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  articles  of  colonial  produce^ 
i^^^oii  ^^^®  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  was 
of  the^^"  guaranteed ;  and  in  consideration  of  the  peculiar 
^^       dirciimstances  of  the  American  coast,  an  extension 
of  that  jurisdiction  to  the  distance  of  five  miles 
from  shore,  was  conceded  by  both  parties  on  cer- 
lan^^'  tain  conditions,  and  under  certain  limitations.  The 
to  ratify  the  treaty    included    some    commercial    stipulations 
*^*y-        framed  for  the  reciprocal  advantage  of  the  two 
countries,  but  the  American  president,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son thought  proper  to  withhold  from  it  his  ratifi^ 
cation. 
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The  successes  of  the  British  navy  were  neces-  chap. 
sarily  less  splendid  than  those  obtained  in  the  pre-  ^^^^f^- 
ceding  year.  A  squadron  of  five  sail  of  the  line  be-  iscw. 
longing  to  the  fleet  which  escaped  from  Brest,  inDe-  «>?««««»< 
cember  1805,  was  encountered  by  sir  John  Thomaa  tiihiwT?' 
Duckworth  in  the  West  Indian  seas  j  and  after  a  fu- 
rious action,  three  of  the  ships  remained  prizes  to 
the  English ;  the  other  two  were  driven  on  shore 
and  burned.  Another  squadron  of  the  same  fleet 
under  Villaumez,  consisting  of  six  sail  of  the  line, 
which  had  been  destined  for  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope,  and  had  altered  its  course  to  the  West  In« 
dies,  took  refuge  in  Martinique,  and  thence  sailed 
to  the  northward,  followed  by  Admiral  Cochrane, 
who,  having  only  four  ships,  could  not  risk  an  en- 
gagement Villaumez^  to  frustrate  the  vigilance  of 
the  various  squadrons  in  search  of  him,  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  disperse  his  ships  in  various  directions;  his 
own  vessel,  tne  Foudroyant,  reached  the  Havannah 
in  a  shattered  condition  ;  three  were  destroyed  on 
the  American  coast ;  another  efiected  its  escape 
into  Brest ;  and  the  Veteran,  74,  commanded  by 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  which  had  been  the  first  to  se- 
parate, was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  and  was  stranded  in  the  small  harbour  of 
Concameau.    The  captain  and  crew  got  on  shore. 

The  French  admiral  Linois,  returning  home  from  ctptm  of 
a  long  cruize  in  the  Indian  seas,  was  intercepted  ^"*"** 
by  sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  and  brought  to  Eng- 
land with  the  Marengo  of  80  guns,  and  the  Belle 
Poule.  of  40,  the  only  ships  remaining  under  his 
command. 

Five  large  frigates  and  two  corvettes,  with  troops  Of  ftmr 
on  board  for  the  West  Indies,  were  met  on  the  day  |iS^^, 
after  their   escape  from  Rochefort  by  a  British  s«muei 
squadron  under  commodore  sir  Samuel  Hood,  who  .^*^* 
after  a  running  fight  of  several  hours,  captured 
four  of  them.    The  gallant  commodore  received  a 
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on  A  9*  Bev«r€  wounds  whidi  rendered  neceMarjr the  ampu- 
Xp^cxvu.  tution  pf  his  right  arm* 

Tb|}  Dutch  settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  oapitulated  on  tlie  6(k  of  January  to  a  milL- 
„*  ^.^  ^y  ^^^  naval  force,  under  the  command  of  sir 
Hope.  David  Baird  and  air  Home  Popham.  The  latter 
Expedition  a^ce€  theu  undertook  an  expedition  to  the  river 
rS^i^  Plate*  Bdd  prevailed  on  his  colleague  to  allow  a 
tfaeriTer  bodvof  troopfi  Under  the  command  of  general  Be* 
"^'  res^rd,  to  as$iat  in  the  adventure.  In  the  beginning 
of  June  he  entered  the  river  Plate,  and*  on  the  Sith 
e£Eeated  a  landing  at  Quilmefi,  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  city  of  Buenos  Ay  res.  His  whole  military 
forcei  which  had  received  a  trifling  augmentation 
at  St.  Helenai  did  not  e:[pceed  1600  men,  including 
m  win^s.  A  body  of  Spaniards,  posted  on  a  hdght  at 
a  diftMm^t  fled  at  the  nrst  fire,  leaving  their  artillery 
behind  them  ;  and  no  formidable  resistance  being 
capture  of  ^fierward^  offered,  ffeneral^  Beresford  entered  the 
A^?,  city,  on  the  27th  j  ttie  viceroy  having  fled  to  Cor- 
dova, with  th^  small  force  under  his  command. 
This  easv  capture  was  ascribed  to  the  absence  of 
:the  regular  troops,  who  were  stationed  at  Montevi- 
deo and  Maldonado,  and  whose  attention  was  occu- 
pied by  the  demonstrations  which  sir  Home  Pc^- 
Q^m  made  with  the  line  of  battle  ships  of  the 
fquadron.  Favourable  terms  were  granted  to  the 
people  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  private  property  of 
eveiy  kind  was  respected :  specie  belonging  to  the 
government,  of  a  very  considerable  amount,  waa 
sent  to  England.  The  news  was  received  with  the 
highest  exultation  ;  and  the  extravagant  hopes  to 
which  it  gave  rise  were  rather  encouraged  than 
checked  by  a  circular  letter  from  sir.  Home  Pop- 
ham  to  the  principal  mercantile  and  manu&cturing 
towns,  expatiating  on  the  advantages  likely  to  ac- 
crue to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  from  this 
conquest.  The  popular  delusion  revived  the  fable 
of  £1  Dorado,  and  gave  rise  to  speculations  no  less 
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AbfiuM  in  their  objects  than  in  their  difpfoportioov  c  h  a  ». 
ate  extent ;  commodities  were  assorted  for  export*  Lxxvit 
ation  which  had  never  been  heard  of  in  the  coun>«     ims. 
tries  for  which  which  they  were  destined;  axes 
were  made  for  breaking  rocks»  and  cutting  from 
them  veins  of  soUd  gold ;  and  skates  and  coffin* 
fbrniture   were  packed  for  the  use  of  a  people 
whose  rivers  are  never  frozen,  and  who  consign  the  ^ 

dead  in  grave-clothes  to  their  native  earth.    Durt  A«'eHy 
ing  this  rage  for  commercial  enterprise  in  England^  JJJ^lJgj, 
the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  recovered  by  the  na*  nui^ 
tives  under  the  direction  of  Liniersi  a  French  co- 
.  lonel  in  the  Spanish  service ;   the  troops  under 
general  Beresfbrd  were  forced  to  surrender*  aiid» 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  capitulation,  were  detained 
M  prisoners  of  war  and  sent  up  the  country*     Sir 
Home  Popham^  who  continued  to  blockade  the 
river»  till  the  arrival  of  troops  from  the  Cape*  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Montevideo,  and  afteiv 
ward  took  possession  of  Maldonado*    where  he 
awaited  further  reinfcnrcements  from  England* 

Such  was  the  result  of  an  unauthorised  expedi-  Ezpeditkm 
tion,  hazarded  on  the  presumption  that  it  might  ^^2*01?* 
favour  a  project  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Span-  i«cm. 
ish  colonies  which  had  been  repeatedly  submitted 
to  the  notice  of  Mn  Pitt  by  general  Mirwda. 
That  officer,  disappointed  at  length  in  his  hope  of 
direct  assistance  from  England,  applied  to  the 
United  States,  and  was  permitted  to  fit  out  an  ex- 
pedition at  New  York,  consisting  of  an  armed 
vessel  of  18  guns,  and  two  small  schooners,  having 
on  board  about  360  adventurers  of  different  na- 
tions. With  this  small  force  he  undertook  to  plant 
the  standard  of  independence  in  his  native  country 
the  Caracas,  and  after  sustaining  a  reverse  near 
Puerto  Cabello,  which  compelled  him  to  retire  to 
Trinidad,  at  length  effected  a  landing  at  Vela  de 
Coro.  The  people  of  the  country  abandoned  their 
habitations,  and  fled  at  his  approach ;.  and  as  his  itsftflum. 

proclama- 
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CHAP,  proclamations  failed  to  rouse  their  patriotism,  he 
I.XXVII.  abandoned  the  enterprise,  reimbarked  for  Aruba, 

1806.     and  thence  returned  to  Trinidad. 
iDsurrec        DuRiNG  thesc  transactions  on  the  Spanish  main, 
hH^j^       an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Hayti,  in  which  Des- 
salines,  the  emperor,  was  killed  by  the  negroes, 
Hvhom  he  had  provoked  by  his  cruelty  and  oppres- 
christophe  giou.     His    successor,    Christophe,    assumed  the 
gj^rf'&e  humbler  title  of  chief  of  the  government,  and  in 
^gvem-      that  capacitv  opened  the  commerce  of  his  domi- 
"*"*'        nions  to  neutral  nations  by  a  proclamation  distin- 
guished for  its  liberal  spirit  and  enlightened  views. 
A&iMof        In   India,   the   expectations    which    had  been 
S^of    founded   on  the   administration    of  the    marquis 
^°!!3K!  Comwallis,  were  frustrated  by  the  death  of  that 
^^*"         nobleman  at  Gazypoor^  in  Benares,  while  on  his 
progress  to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  for  the 
purpose  of  chastising  Scindia,  who  had  recently 
manifested  a  disposition  to  recommence  hostilities, 
and  of  reducing  Holkar  to  submission.    The  func- 
tions of  governor-general  devolved  on  sir  George 
Barlow,  as  second  in  council,  who  exerted  himself 
in  realising  the  political  views  communicated  to 
him  by  his  predecessor.     Peace  was  signed  with 
Scindia  on  the  22d  of  November  ;  and  with  Holkar 
Income-     on  the  24th  of  December,  1805.    The  tranquillity 
^^^   thus   established  in  India  was  interrupted  in  the 
following  July  by  an  insurrection  of  the  sepoys  or 
native  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  company,  who,  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  10th,  attacked 
the  European  barracks  at  Vellore,  containing  four 
companies  of  the  69th  regiment,  upon  whom  they 
poured  a  destructive  fire  through  every  door  and 
window,  and  massacred  164  men,  besides  officers, 
before  they  were  quelled  by  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
Symptoms  of  disaffection  appeared  in  other  quar- 
ters, which  it  required  the  most  prompt  and  vigor- 
ous measures  to  subdue.     The  origin  of  these  dis- 
contents was^  a  rumotir  which  had  been  industriously 

propagated 
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propagated  among  the  sepoys,  that  it  wad  the  wish  chap. 
of  the   British  government  to   convert  them  by  ^^^^^^ 
forcible  means  to  Christianity,  and  which  was  said      isoe, 
to  have  been  strengthened  by  an  attempt  to  change 
the  sepoy  turban  into  something  resembling  l£e 
helmet  of  the  European  light  infantry. 

Some  discussions  arose  at  home  between  the  LordMintd 
.company  and  the  government,  respecting  the  pro-  ^5^^ 
posal  for  recalling  sir  George  Barlow,  and  appoint-  g«nmL 
ing  the  earl  of.  Lauderdale  to  the  government  of 
India ;  but  the  court  of  directors,  when  his  lordship 
declined  to  urge  his  pretensions,  acquiesced  in  the 
appointment  of  lord  Minto  to  that  mgh  office. 

The  period  was  now  approaching  at  which  the  TLhumtt 
British  nation  was  to  be  deprived  of  one  of  its  ^'  ^^' 
brightest  ornaments.  Mr.  Fox,  who,  on  his  acces- 
sion  to  office,  was  labouring  under  indisposition, 
had  been  disabled  during  the  summer  from  attend- 
ing to  public  business  :  the  rapid  progress  of  his 
disease,  a  dropsy,  baffled  all  the  appuications  of 
medical  skill,  and  he  expired  on  the  ISth  of  Sep-  Hkdcuth. 
tember,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age.  The  pubuc 
regret  for  his  loss  subdued  for  a  time  the  conflict- 
ing prejudices  of  party,  and  an  unanimous  homage 
was  paid  to  those  great  and  amiable  qualities  which 
won  the  cordial  affection  of  his  friends,  and  the 
generous  admiration  of  his  adversaries.  As  a  sena- 
tor, he  was  distinguished  alike  for  the  comprehen* 
siveness  of  his  views,  the  liberality  of  his  principles, 
the  persuasive  and  convincing  force  of  his  elo- 
quence ;  as  a  minister  of  state,  he  displayed  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs  the  same  noble  sim- 
plicity which  characterised  his  conduct  in  private, 
life ;  and  he  had  sense  and  spirit  to  prefer  the 
direct  course  of  English  plain  dealing  to  the  spe- 
cious professions,  the  cautious  wiles,  the  timid  un- 
worthy chicanery,  the  sinister  reservations,  and  the 
over-reaching  craft,  which  are  but  too  commonly 
regarded  as  the  perfection  of  modern  diplomacy. 

Though 
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0  It  A  P.  Though  ths  sincere  advoente  of  peace,  he  uniform* 
^^^"^^^  ly  deprecated  the  purchase  of  that  blessinff  by  the 
i«^     slightet t  sacrifice  of  national  honour ;  his  firm  ad* 
herence  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution  was 
no  less  conspicuous  than  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
liberty ;  and  he  vindicated  the  rights  of  the  people 
as  the  surest  basis  of  the  strength  and  prosperity  of 
his  country. 
ConiiqiMiifc      Oir  the  death  of  this  lamented  statesman  some 
Sj^n'S.  ^®w  arrangements  became  necessary  among  the 
members  of  administration.      Lord  Howick  ^as 
appointed  secretary  for  foreign  afl&irs ;  Mr.  Thomas 
GrenviUe  succeeded  him  as  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty $    Mr.  Tlerney  became  president  of  the 
board  oi  control,  to  which  the  former  gentleman 
had  been  appointed  on  the  nomination  of  lord 
Minto  to  the  government  of  India ;  lord  Sidmouth 
was  president  of  the  council  in  the  room  of  earl 
fltzwilliam,  who  retired  in  ill  health  $   and  the 
vacant  office  of  privy  seal  was  assigned  to  lord 
Holland.    These  changes  were  rather  unexpectedly 
followed  by  a  dissolution  of  parliament ;  but  this 
appeal  to  the  people  procured  for  ministers  no  great 
accession  of  strength  in  the  house  of  commons. 
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Meeting  of  parliament. — Kin^s  speech. — Discussiom  on 
the  negotiation  with  Prance. -^  Measures  Jbr  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war.  —  Budget.  —  Lord  H.  Petty  s  ptaH 
ofJinanei.^^AboUticn  of  the  slave  trade.^-^  Bill  Jbr  ihi 
rdirf  qf  catholics  introduced  by  lord  Hawick.  ^—  Motion 
relinquished*  —  Change  of  administration.  ^^  Explanation 
given  by  lords  GrenvUle  and  Howick  qf  the  proceedings  in 
the  cabinet  which  occasioned  their  dismissal. — Mr.  Bankers 
motion  respecting  offices  in  reversion j  and  debate  respectitig 
the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  qf  Lancaster  offered  to  ifr, 
Perceval  Jbr  life.  —  Catholic  question  revived  on  the  motion 
qfMr.  Brand  respecting  the  pledge  required  from  the  UU€ 
ministers. -^ ResuU  qf  the  investigation  into,  the  conduct 
qf  th^  princess  qf  Wales.  -—  Military  operations  under  the 
direction  qf  the  late  ministry.  -—  Expedition  to  the  Darda^- 
nelles — to  Egypt — tq  the  river  Plate. — Capture  qf  Mon^ 
tevideo.  —  Operations  against  Buenos  Ayres. — The  British 
troops  evacuate  both  banks  of  the  river.  —  Disgrace  qf 
Whitelocke.  —  Progress  qf  war  on  the  continent.  — 
Battle  ofEylau. —  Of  Friedland.— Armistice.-^  Treaties 
qf  Tilsit  between  France^  Bsasiay  and  Prussia.  -^  The 
Swedes  evacuate  Pomerania. — Losses  sustained  by  Prussia^ 

T^HE  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  15th  of  chap. 
December,  and  was  opened  on  the  19th  by  com-  ^x^v^^J. 
mission.     The  speech  alluded  to  the  recent  ne-^      isoe. 
gociations  with  France,  and  stated  that  his  majesty's  Meeting  of 
endeavours  for  the  restoration  of  general  tranquillity  ^ng't*"*^ 
had  been  disappointed  by  the  ambition  and  injustice  speech. 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  re-kindled  a  most  calamitous 
war  in  Europe.     In   reference  to  Prussia,  it  was 
observed,  that  the  resolution  at  length  adopted  by 
that  power  of  resisting  the  system  of  aggrandise* 
ment  which  threatened  Germany  with  subjugation^ 
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c  H  A  l».  had  not  been  previously  concerted  with  his  majesty, 
Lxxviii.  ijQy  |j2^^  g^jj^y  satisfaction    been    offered  for  the 
1805.     aggressions  which  had  placed  the  two  countries, 
(Grreat  Britain  and  Prussia)  in  a  state  of  mutual 
hostility ;  yet  his  majesty  had  not  hesitated  to  adopt 
the  measures  best  calculated  to  unite  their  councils 
and  interests  against  the  common  enemy  j  but  un- 
happily the  rapid  course   of   events   had  raised 
insurmountable  difficulties  against  the  execution  of 
.that  purpose.     Great  satisfaction  was  expressed, 
that  under  a  complication  of  disasters,  and  in  the 
most 'trying  circumstances,  the  good  faith  of  the 
allies  remained  unshaken.     The  conduct  of  the 
king  of  Sweden  had  been  distinguished  by  the 
most  honourable  firmness ;  and  the  happy  union 
subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  had 
been  cemented  by  reciprocal  proofs  of  attachment 
and   confidence.     In   tlie  debates  which   ensued, 
Mr.  Canning  severely  animadverted  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  ministers;    but  the   addresses    passed 
without  a  division,  and  after  unanimous  votes  of 
thanks  to  the  brave  men  who  conquered  at  Maida, 
parliament  adjourned  for  the  holidays. 
1807.          On  the  2d  of  January,  lord  Grenville  called  the 
2^2^^  attention  of  the  peers  to  the  papers  laid  before 
negod-      them  respecting  the  late  negociation  with  France ; 
55^^****    and  after  an   elaborate   exposition  of  the  course 
pursued  by  government,  moved  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  testifying  regret  that  his  pacific  endeavours 
should  have  been  frustrated,  and  assuring  him  of 
cordial  support  and  assistance  in  any  future  measures, 
either  for  the  restoration  of  peace  or  the  prosecution 
of  war.     A  similar  motion  was  made  in  the  house 
of  commons  by  lord  Howick  on  the  5th,  and  after 
very  animated  debates,  the  consequent  addresses 
ObMrr-      were  carried  in  both   houses.     On  this  occasion 
M^Cfin.    ^^^*  Canning  expressed   his  regret  that  ministers 
niag.         had  suffered  a  negociation,  of  which  the  unsuc- 
cessful termination  was  to  be  foreseen  even  in  its 

earliest 
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earliest  stage,  to  be  protracted  by  the  artifices  of  c  h  a  p. 
the  enemy,  for  his  advantage  alone,  and  to  the   ^^^^"' 
infinite  detriment  of  this  country.     He  rejoiced  in      ^^' 
the  good  understanding  which  we  had  maintained 
with  Russia,  but  lamented  that  the  existence  of 
such  an  union  had  not  been  more  openly  manifested^ 
Was  it  notorious,   he  asked,   that  England  and 
Russia  acted  in  concert  ?  was  not  the  direct  con- 
trary  more  than  suspected  ?  Was  any  inducement 
held  out  for  Prussia  to  apply  to  them  for  counsel 
and  assistance?   In  the  declaration  published  by 
the  court  of  Berlin  in  October  1816,  it  was  said, 
in  reference  to  the  period  when  Prussia  was  goaded 
by  France  into  measures  which  led  immediately  to 
war,  that  "two  negociations  were  at  that  time 
carried  on  at  Paris,   one  with  Russia,  the  other 
with  the  English  ministry ;  in  both  which  the  in- 
tentions  of  France  against  Prussia  were  abundantly 
manifested.     An  alliance  lost  half  its  value  when 
it    was  not  avowed  in  the   eyes  of  the    world* 
"  Separately  in  term,  but  substantially  in  concert,'* 
was  a  form  of  treaty  which  had  all  the  disadvantages 
of  combination,  without  any  of  the  advantages  for 
which  combination  was  most  to  be  prized.     How 
could  that  concert  be  effectual  which  was  known 
to  none  but  the  parties  who  concealed  it,  and  to  the 
enemy  who  stipulated  for  its  concealment  in  order 
that  he  might  deny  it,  and  which  presented  to  all 
other  nations  no  other  appearance  than  that  of 
disunion  of  counsels,   and  diversity   of  objects? 
Mr.  Canning  then  adverted  to  the  question  con- 
cerning the  policy  or  impolicy  of  a  rupture  with 
Prussia  for  the  sake  of  Hanover.     Prussia  had,  in 
the  first  instance,   accepted  the  transfer  of  that 
electorate  from  France,  on  the  condition  that  the 
possession  should  not  be  considered  as  valid  until 
a  general  peace  should  be  concluded,  or  until  the 
consent  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  should  be 
obtained.     Bonaparte  acquiesced  for  a  time  \  but 
VOL.  VI.  K  no 
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CHAP,  no  sooner  was  he  relieved  from  anxiety  respecting 
^^^"^*  the  Russian  armies  than  he  insisted  that  the  occu- 
1807,     pation  should  be  no  longer  provisional,  but  abso- 
lute.    Prussia  had  then  no  choice  but  war,  or  com- 
pliance at  the  risk  of  war  with  England :  she  saw 
this  risk,  but  could  not  avoid  it.     We  fell  into  the 
snare ;  and  the  king's  message  of  the  21st  of  April, 
1306,  placed  us  in  a  state  of  hostility  against  her. 
Bonaparte  had  apprehended  the  union  of  Prussia 
with  the  two  great  surviving  powers  of  the  con- 
federacy.    He  wished  to  insulate  her,  and  to  have 
her  at  his  mercy.     In  the  space  of  three  months  he 
beheld  her  at  war  with  England ;  and  England  and 
Russia  separately  negociating  for  peace.    He  found 
means  to  continue  this  state  of  things  as  long  as  it 
suited  his  convenience^     After  he  had  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  Russian  minister,  which,  fortunately 
however  for  us,  the  emperor  Alexander  found  it 
impossible  to  ratify,  we  were  amused  with  discus- 
sions on  the  uti  possidetis^  until  the  arrangements 
for  the  overthrow  of  Prussia  were  matured^  then 
the  farce  was  ended,  and  Bonaparte  hastened  to 
Of  Mr.       the  field  of  battle.     Mr.  Perceval,  taking  a  similar 
PerceraL     yj^^  Qf  ^Q  (-jjg  circumstauces  connccted  with  the 
n^gociation,  declared  his  firm  conviction  that  no 
peace  worthy  of  the   acceptance  of  this  country 
could  be  made  with  France,  so  long  as  her  force 
and  her  counsels  were  directed  by  two  such  men  as 
Talleyrand  and  Bonaparte. 
Mnsum        At  uo  period,  indeed,  had  the  insidious  policy  of 
«nwMi'"fo-  *^®  enemy  been  more  clearly  apparent ;  and  as  the 
•edition  of  hope  of  pacificatiou  proved  to  be  utterly  delusive  in 
the  WW.      existing  circumstances,    it  became   necessary  to 
direct  the  energy  and  resources  of  the  nation  to  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.     Provision  was 
made   for  an  augmentation  of  the  sea  and  land 
forces ;  and  when  the  estimates  for  these  and  othei- 
branches  of  the  public  service  had  been  disposed  of, 
the  attention  oi  parliament  .was  called  to  the  mea- 

12  sures 
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sures  necessaty  for  improving  the  revenues  of  the  c  h  a  b. 
country.  On  the  29th  of  January  the  house  of  ^^"^^^"^ 
commons  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  isor. 
of  finance,  lord  Henry  Petty,  after  stating  tlie  Budget, 
aggregate  supplies  requisite  ror  Great  Britain  and  LcnrdH. 
Ireland  at  nearly  ibrty-six  millions,  and  enumerating  ^^'^ 
among  the  ways  and  means  a  loan  of  12,@00,000^,  ^ 
proposed  a  new  plan  for  meeting  the  exigencies  of 
the  country  during  the  continuance  of  war,  without 
the  necessity  of  imposing  new  burthens  on  the 
people.  Its  alleged  grounds  were,  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  permanent  revenue ;  the  great  produce 
of  the  war-taxes ;  the  high  and  accumulating 
amount  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  some  inferior  aids 
derivable  from  revenues  set  free  by  annuities 
originally  granted  for  a  term  of  years,  and  at  this 
time  expiring.  It  was  adapted  to  meet  a  scale  of 
expenditure  nearly  equal  to  that  of  I8O6,  on  the 
assumption  that  during  the  war,  the  annual  produce 
of  the  permanent  and  temporary  revenues  would 
continue  equal  to  the  produce  of  that  year,  and 
with  an  understanding  that  unforeseen  charges  or 
deficiencies  of  revenue  should  be  separately  and 
specially  provided  for.  The  war  loans  for  the 
years  I8O7,  1808,  and  1809,  were  rated  at  twelve 
millions  annually;  for  the  year  1810  at  fourteeu 
millions;  and  for  each  of  the  ten  following  years  at 
sixteen  millions.  Those  several  loans,  amounting 
for  the  fourteen  years  to  210  millions,  were  to  be 
made  a  charge  on  the  war4axes,  which  were  then 
estimated  at  twenty-one  millions  annually  j  this 
charge  to  be  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  on  each 
loan :  five  per  cent,  for  interest,  and  the  remainder 
as  a  sinking  fund,  accumulating  at  compound 
interest,  to  pay  off  the  princip^.  The  several 
portions  of  war-taxes,  successively  liberated  in 
periods  of  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  the 
respective  loans  for  which  they  were  pledged, 
Hugfat,  if  the  war  continued,  become  applicable  in 

N  2  a  revolv- 
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c  H  A  P.  a  revolving  series,  and  be  again  pledged  for  new 
^^^^^^^  loans.  It  was  next  observed  that  the  charge  for 
1807^  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  proposed 
loans,  being  taken  from  the  annual  produce  of  the 
war-taxes,  a  deficiency  equal  to  that  charge  would 
be  created  in  the  amount  of  the  temporary  revenue 
Expedient  applicable  to  the  war  expenditure.  To  meet  this 
me^S^^  deficiency,  supplementanr  loans  were  proposed  on 
the  established  system  of  a  sinking  fund  of  one  per 
cent,  on  the  nominal  capital.  The  charge  so 
created  would  be  provided  for,  during  the  first 
three  years,  by  the  expiring  annuities;  and  for  the 
seven  following  years,  the  average  annual  sum  to  be 
raised  for  it  would  amount  to  no  more  than 
293,000/.  Thus  a  provision  was  made  on  the  scale 
of  actual  expenditure,  for  ten  years  of  war,  without 
any  additional  taxes,  except  to  that  inconsiderable 
amount.  After  an  ample  illustration  of  the  bene- 
ficial results  to  be  expected  from  the  plan,  it  was 
added,  that  the  augmentation  of  the  war-taxes,  and 
particularly  of  the  property-tax  during  the  last 
session,  was  a  measure  adopted  not  merely  with  a 
view  to  provide  for  present  necessities,  but  in  order 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  system  which  should  be 
adequate  to  the  full  exigencies  of  the  crisis,  and 
combine  the  two  apparency  irreconcileable  objects, 
of  relieving  the  public  from  all  future  pressure  of 
taxation,  and  of  exhibiting  to  the  enemy  resources 
by  which  we  might  defy  his  implacable  hostility  to 
whatever  period  it  might  be  prolonged.  Repeated 
discussions  ensued,  during  which  other  financial 
arrangements  were  proposed  by  lord  Castlereagh 
and  sir  James  Pulteney ;  but  the  resolutions  moved 
by  lord  Henry  Petty,  as  containing  the  substance 
of  his  plan,  were  ultimately  adopted. 
oftfaesbTe-  '^^^  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was  one  of  the 
tnid^  '^  first  measures  efiected  in  this  session  of  parliament* 
On  the  2d  of  January,  a  bill  for  this  object  was 
brought  into  the  house  of  peers  by  lord  Grenville, 

who, 
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who,  during  its  progress,  introduced  a  proviso,  chap« 
allowing  all  vessels  which  should  have  cleared  out  /'^^'"v 
from  the  ports  of  this  country  for  Africa,  previously     I807. 
to  the  first  of  May  ensuing,  to  complete  their  car- 
goes, and  trade  with  them  to  the  West  Indies  and 
other  parts  of  America,  until  the  1st  of  January, 
1808,  which  shouldbe  thefinalperiod  of  theabolition. 
In  the  house  of  commons,  the  opponents  of  this 
humane  law  were  so  much  diminished  in  numbers, 
that  the  question  of  going  into  a  committee  was 
decided  by  283  votes  against  16 ;  and  on  the  25th, 
the  bill,  after  some  amendments,  which  were  agreed 
to  by  the  lordi^  received  the  royal  assent.     Thus 
did  Great  Britain  set  an  example  to  the  worlds 
which  neither  the  philantiiropists  of  the  French,  re- 

Eublic,  nor  those  of  the  United  States  of  America,t 
ad  been  sufficiently  magnanimous  to  exhibit. 
On  the  5th  of  March,  a  bill  was  proposed  in  the  Catholic 
house  of  commons  by  lord  Howick,  which,  in  par-  SU^n"^ 
liamentary  phrase,  was  styled  **  the  Roman  Catholics^  by  lord 
Army  and  Navy  Service  Bill.**    Its  object  was  to  ^®''"*- 
secure  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects  the  privil^pe  of 
serving  in  the  army  and  navy,  upon  their  taking 
an  oath  prescribed  by  act  of  paruanttnt,  and  for 
leaving  to  them,  as  far  as  convenience  would  ad- 
mit, me  free  exercise  of  their  respective  religions. 
It  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Mr.  Perceval,  who 
denounced  it  as  tending  to  the  abolition  of  those 
tests,  which  had  been  devised  for  the  protection,  of 
our  established  church ;  and  he  protested  against 
the  principle  of  innovation,  which  by  thi£kand  other 
experiments,  was  daily  gaining  ground^  aiid,.if  nat 
checked,  would  be  attended  with  most  dangerous 
consequences.     The  second  reading  of!  the  bill,  HeraUn- 
though  fixed  for  the  ensuing  week»  was.  postponed  gjjjf^  **^ 
until  the  19th ;  but  on  the  preceding  day»  lord 
Howick,  without  entering  into  any  particular  ex- 
planation,  gave  notice   that  he  should  make  no 
motion  for  s^vancing  it  to  that  stage  of  its  progress. 

N  3  This 
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CHAR      This  relinquishment  of  the  catholic  biU  was  a 

^^1  prelude  to  the  total  change^  which  took  place  on 
1807.     the  25th  of  March,  in  his  majesty's  councils.     The 

cbttigeof  following  were  the  new  members  of  the  cabinet; 

^^  lord  Eldon,  chancellor  j  the  earl  of  Westmoreland, 
privy  seal ;  the  duke  of  Portland,  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  ;  earl  Camden,  president  of  the  council ; 
lord  Mulgrave,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  lord 
Chatham,  master  of  the  ordnance ;  lord  Uawke»- 
bury,  secretary  for  the  home  department;  Mr. 
Canning,  secretary  for  foreign  affiiirs  ;  lord  Castle*- 
reagh,  secretary  for  the  department  of  war  and 
colonies;  Mr.  rerceval,  chanceUpr  of  the  exchei- 

?uer.     The  subordinate  oflBcers  were,  Mr.  Robert 
)undas,  president  of  the  board  of  control;  earl 
Bathurst,  president  of  the  board  of  trade;   Mr. 
George  Rose,  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  lord  Charles 
Somerset  and  Mn  Long,  joint  pay-masters ;  Mr. 
Huskisson  and  Mr.  Wellesley,  joint  secretaries  of  the 
treasury ;  sir  William  Grant,  master  of  the  roUs ;  sir 
Vicary  Gibbs,  attorney-^general;  Mr.Flumer,  solici- 
tor-general. 
Espian-         On  the  fellowing  day,  an  explanation  waa  given 
iSTgLi.  ^y  ^^^  Grenville  and  lord  Howick,.  in  their  ret 
TQieand  '  spcctivc  placcs.  iu  parUamsnt,^    of  the  measnres 
ick^rf^tST"  adopted  by  them  for  granting  relifif  to  cathalicsaod 
meatuns     disseutcrs,  which  had  principally  occasioned  these 
blTtfa^for  <^banges  in*  administration.     By  a  law  passed  in 
thereUef  of  Ireland,  in  1778f  protestant  dissenters  in  tnat  coun- 
^*****^    try  were  enabled  to  hold  employments  of  any  kind, 
civil  as  well  as  military,  without  any  restriction. 
By  another  law,  passed  in  1793,  Irish  catliolics 
were  admitted  to  any  rank  in  the  army,  not  above 
that  of  colonel.     English  dissenters,  oa  the  con- 
trary,  were  eligible  to  no  place,  without  taking  a 
sacramental  test  within  a  certain:  time  y  and  if  the 
law  of  1798' were  not  repealed,  they  might  complain 
of  partiality.    A  drafl  of  a  dispatch  to  the  lomUlieu* 
tenant  of  Iceland  was  submittedito  htsmi^sty^  and 

met 
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met  with  his  approbation.     Ministers  pointed  out  chap. 
the  difference  between  the  law  of  179S,  and  that   ^^^^^"^ 
which  they  meant  to  propose :  his  majesty^  after     1807. 
some  objections,  consented  that  authority  should 
be  given  to  the  lord-Keutenant,  to  communicate  by 
his  secretary  to  the  heads  of  the  catholics,  that  the 
aiTOy  and  navy  would  be  opened  to  them.     The 
secretary,  Mr.  Elliott,  was  unable  to  answer  one 
question  proposed  to  him,  whether  it  was  intended 
to  allow  the  catholics  to  rise  to  all  military  offices, 
including  the  staff 5  atid  having  written  for  instruc- 
tions, was  authorised  to  give  a  dedded  answer  in 
the  affirmative.     The  dispatch,  containing  this  au« 
thori^tion,  had  been  laid  before  his  mfajesty,  who 
returned  it  without  any  observation  or  comment. 
Doubts,  however,  had  been  entertained,  especially 
by  some  members  of  the  cabinet,  who  had  strongly 
testified  their  disapprobation;  and  his  majesly  beings 
apprised  that  the  measure  was  of  far  greater  extent 
than  he  at  first  apprehended,  expressed  his  objec- 
tion to  it,  in  decided  terms,  to  lord  Grenville.     To  And  or  th* 
obviate  this  objection,   ministers  endeavoured  to  f^^^^J^ 
make  such  modifications  as  might  be  practicable^  <^iued  ' 
without  destroying  the  vital  essence  of  tne  bill  j  but  ^^2^^^" 
failing  in  this  attempt,  they  deterAiined  to  relin- 
quish it  altogether.     At  the  same  time,  in  vindica^ 
tion  of  their  own  character,  they  proposed  to  insert 
in   the   proceedings   of   the    cabinet,    a    minute, 
reserving  to  lord  Grenville  and  lord  Ho  wick,  the* 
liberty  of  delivering  their  opinions  in  favour  of  the 
catholic  question,  and  that  of  submitting  the  ques- 
tion itself  or  any  subject  connected  with  it,  irom' 
time  to  time,  according  to  circumstances,  for  his 
majesty's  decision.     They  were  called  upon   not 
only  to  withdraw   the  latter  reservation,  but  to 
pledge  themselves  by  a  written  obligation,  never 
again  to  bring  forward  the  measure  they  had  aban- 
doned, or  to  propose  any  thing  connected  with  the 
catholic  question.     To  this,  the  ministers  found  it 

N  4  impossible 
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impossible  to  assent,  consistently  with  the  duty 
which  they  conceived  to  be  imposed  upon  them  by 
their  oaths.  Lord  Grenville  and  lord  Grey  having 
respectfully  communicated  their  sentiments  on  this 
subject  to  the  king,  received  on  the  next  day  an 
intimation,  that  his  majesty  must  look  out  for  other 
ministers. 

The  conduct  of  ministers,  as  explamed  by  this 
statement,  was  regarded  by  some  as  purely  con- 
sistent and  magnanimous,  and  by  others  as  indi- 
cating an  unfortunate  vacillation  between  the  love 
of  office  and  a  high  sense  of  honour.  Why,  it  w^as 
asked,  did  they  not  at  once  resign  on  perceiving 
the  king's  insuperable  objection  to  their  proposed 
measures  in  favour  of  the  catholics?  and  why,  after 
consenting  to  desist  from  those  measures,  did  they 
by  stipulating  for  permission  to  revive  them, 
provoke  their  own  dismissal  ? 

This  event  had  been  for  some  time  anticipated ; 
and  the  apprehension  of  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  his  confidential  servants 
had  been  strengthened  by  the  rumour  of  various 
arrangements  for  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet. 
In  a  debate  which  took  place  on  Mr.  Bankes's 
motion,  respecting  the  grant  of  offices  in  reversion, 
Mr.  Plumer  took  occasion  to  mention  a  current 
report  that  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster  had  been  offered  to  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval 
for  life,  as  an  inducement  for  that  gentleman  to 
accept  a  place  in  the  government.  A  motion  was 
in  consequence  made  by  Mr.  H.  Martin  for  an 
humble  address  to  his  majesty,  deprecating  the 
grant  of  any  place  in  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  or 
elsewhere,  for  life  which  had  hitherto  been  held 
during  his  majesty's  pleasure.  It  was  carried  by  a 
large  majority ;  and  the  address  was  subsequently 
answered  by  an  assurance  that  the  place  in  question 
should  be  conferred  only  on  the  usual  condition. 
In  relation  to  the  important  measure  which  oc* 

casioned 
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casioned  the  dismissal  of  the  Whig  addiinistration,   chap. 
the  other  proceedings  in  parliament  were  but  of  ^^'^"^^'"^' 
secondary  interest.     A  plan  was  proposed  by  Mr.      1807. 
Whitbread  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  pUn  for 
poor;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  deliberate  J^^JJIJ*^ 
on  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  effect.     The  bill  condiUon 
introduced  by  sir  Samuel  Romilly  for  making  the  ^^  ***^* 
freehold  estates  of  persons  dying  indebted,  assets  Romiiiyf 
for  the  payment   of  simple  contract  debts,  was  wuro^ect- 
thrown  out  on  the  third  reading.     Some  progress  ^^^t^ 
was  made  in  the  measures  instituted  by  lord  Gren-  ^^^/^ 
ville  for  improving  the  administration  of  justice  in  ^ 
Scotland,  by  dividing  the   court  of  session    into 
three  chambers,   of  five  judges  each,  and  by  ex- 
tending the  trial  by  jury  to  civil  cases. 

After  the  explanation  given  by  lord  Grenville  Cathobc 
and  his  colleague,  an  adjournment  took  place  to  ^^^ 
the  8th  of  April,  on  which  day,  the  new  ministers 
entered  upon  their  functions  in  parliament.    Their 
opponents  assembled    in  great    force,     and   the 
catholic  question  was  again  agitated  in  a  debate, 
which  ensued  on  a  motion  made  b^  Mr.  Brand, 
"  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  first  duties  of  the  con- 
fidential servants  of  the  crown  to  restrain  them- 
selves by  any  pledge  express  or  implied,  from  of- 
fering to  the  King  any  advice  that  the  course  of 
circumstances  might  render  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare and   security  of  any  part  of  nis   majesty's 
empire.''     On  one  side  it  was  argued  that  such  a  Ai^gumeni* 
pledge  would  have  made  the  king  absolute,  and  by  ^^^,Siiy 
removing   the    responsibility  01  ministers,  would  of  miiii»- 
haye  endangered   the  privileges  of  the  country ;  **^ 
while  on  the  other,  it  was  maintained,  that  although 
there  was,  generally  speaking  no  act  of  the  crown 
without  responsibility,  yet  some  exceptions  might 
be  taken  to  that  proposition,   especially  in   cases 
where  the  king  had  no  advisers.     Such  was  the 
case  when  he  removed  his  ministers,  and  unless 
the  exception  to  responsibility  were  to  be  allowed 

in 
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c  M  A  p;  in  that  case,  the  king's  prerogative  of  choosing  his 
j^^Sl  own   ministers  must  be  nugatory.     Mr.  Canning 
1807.     particularly  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 
stipulation  claimed  by  the  late  ministers,  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  recommend  one  policy  while 
they   pursued    another;    which  would  have  the 
effect  of  making  an  unfair  division  of  the  popula- 
rity and  the  odium.     The  odium  would  be  great, 
and  fall  entirely  on  the  crown.     The  benefit  that 
might  accrue  to  the  Catholics  would  be  small ;  but 
the  whole  of  the  popularity  would  fall  to  the  share 
of  ministers.     He  added  that  it  was  painful  to  see 
the  king  brought,  as  it  were  in  person,  to  the  bar 
of  that  house;  but  there  was  some    consolation  in 
reflecting  that  an  appeal  lay  from  thence  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  country.     After  a  long  and  vehe- 
ment debate,  not  only  on  the  pledge,  but  on  the 
measure  regarding  which  it  had  been  demanded 
and  refused,  the  original  motion  was  superseded 
by  an  amendment,  for  which  there  appeared  258 
votes,  against  226,  leaving  a  majority  of  Si  in 
fevour  of  ministers.    In  the  house  of  lords  a  similar 
motion  bvthe  marquis  of  Stafford,  on  the  13th,  was 
negatived  by  I71  votes  against  90.     A  resolution 
soon  afterwards  proposed  in  the  commons  by  Mr. 
Lyttleton;  expressing  their  regret  at  the  late  change 
in    his  majesty's    councils,    waa    rejected    by    a 
majority  of  36.     Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the 
27th,  by  commission,    and  the  speech  frond  the 
throne  announced  his  majesty's  intention  to  recur 
to  the  sense  of  his  people  while  recent  events  were 
yet  fresh  in  their  recollection.     The  usual  procla- 
mation  was  accordingly  issued  for  dissolving  par- 
liament. 
RMuitof        Previously  to  this  event,   the  noblemen  who 
S^Tto  had  been  appointed  by  the  king  to  investigate  the 
the  conduct  Couduct  of  the  priuccss  of  Wales,  made  their  re- 
cfAjprin-  port,  in' which' they  declared;  that  the  charges  of 
waiei.       Criminality  hud  ilot  been  substantiated,  and  that  the 

minor 
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miiior  imputations  against  the  character  of  ber  chap. 
royal  higluiess  ought  to  be  dismissed  from  fartlier  ^^^^ 
notice,  as  unworthy  of  credit*  isor. 

It  may  be  proper,  in  this  placiev  to  adv^ert  to  Miittaiyaf. 
some  measures  of  noreign  policy  adopted  by  the  late  ^^'J^ 
ministersir    To  favour  %e  views  of  llussia,  and  td  IdLi^. 
counteract  the  ascendancy  of*  the  French  at  Con-  ^**°^ 
stantinople,  they  sent  a  fleet  of  seven  sail  of  the  J^^^^^ 
line,  with  frigates  and  bomb-ships,,  under  the  com*  daneUcs. 
mand  of  sir  Thomas  Duckworth,  with  orders  to 
.  force  tlie  passage  of  the  Dardanelles;  and  if  cer* 
tain  proposals  weire  not  accepted  by  the  da^fan,  to 
bombard  the  capitaL    The  fleet,  which  had  been 
stationed  at  Tenedos,  proceeded  to  eicecute  these 
orders  on  the  19lb  of  February*     A  Turkish  sqaa^ 
dron,  consisting  of  a  sixty-four  gm^  ship,  four  fyl- 
gates,  and  several  corvettes,  wasi  at  anchor  witlun 
the  inner  castles  of  the  strait     Sir  Sidney  Smith 
was  directed  to  bear  up  witb  three  ships  of  the  line 
and  destroy  them,  should  any  opposition  be  made; 
This  division  was  fd:lowedi  by  the  other  shqoe, 
which  forbore  to  return  the  iiii!efficie0t  cannonade 
opened  upon  them^  from  the  outar  eastiesw    HM  ia 
passing  between  Sestos  aiid  Abydos,  tAey  so^iained 
a  keary  fire,  which  ilbter  retafkated  very'  seirerefy; 
and  sir  Sidney  Smith  theft  executed  his  orders^  by 
driving  on  shore  and  burnings  the  Turkish  sqpi^ 
dron,  whiles  detachment  of  m»ines  proceeded  to 
Vbint  Pesquiez,  anwi  spiked  the  thirty  guns  which 
its  battery  contained.     On^  l^e  stowing  djasy,  the 
fleet  anchored  near  the  isle  of  Princes,  about  eight 
miles  from  Constantinople.     The*  English  minister, . 
Mr.  Arbutknot,  who  was  with  the  adhnisal,  imme- 
diatety  sent,  by  a  flag  of  truce,,  a  letter  to  the  Turk- 
ish government,  contmning  proposalb  fW  ain.  ami- 
cable negociation.     The    coivespondence-  which 
ensued  was  ai1;fuliy  protracted  at  the  instance*  of 
the  French   ambassador  Sebastiani,  who^-  in  the 
mean  time,  was  urging  tihe  phlegmatic  Turksr  to 

vigorous 
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CHAP,  v^orous  measures  of  defence.  To  obviate  further 
LxxviiL  d^ay,  Mr.  Arbuthnot  despatched  a  note  to  the 
1807.  reis  effendi,  explaining  the  purport  of  his  former 
communications,  which  was,  to  give  to  the  Sublime 
Porte  the  option  of  declaring  either  in  favour  of 
the  French  or  of  the  English;  with  an  assurance, 
that  even  if  it  should  prefer  the  former  alterna- 
tive, still  the  British  admiral  would  spare  the  city 
on  condition  that  the  whole  Turkish  fleet,  with  suf- 
ficient naval  stores,  should  be  surrendered.  Con- 
tinuing their  defensive  exertions,  and  withdrawing 
their  ships  of  war  to  safer  stations,  the  Turks  found 
means  to  evade  a  direct  answer  ;  and  at  length  the 
reis  effendi  replied,  that  the  proffered  negociation 
was  considered  merely  as  an  artifice  to  gain  time. 
Sir  John  Duckworth  indignantly  observed,  that 
those  who  could  impute  such  a  motive  were  them- 
selves the  just  objects  of  suspicion,  and  declared 
that  he  would  not  be  made  a  dupe.  On  the  morn^ 
ing  of  the  24th,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  reis 
CTOudi,  announcing  the  disposition  of  the  Porte  to 
enter  into  a  negociation  for  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace,  and  requesting  that  an  English  plenipoten- 
tiary might  be  sent  to  meet  one  whom  the  sultan 
had  appointed.  A  correspondence  ensued  concern- 
ing the  place  of  conference ;  and  by  this  and  other 
temporising  expedients,  the  Turks  were  enabled 
to  carry  on  their  defensive  labours  without  inter- 
ruption, though  the  British  admiral  had  moved  his 
squadron  foqr  miles  nearer  the  city.  A  chain  of 
batteries  extended  along  the  whole  line  of  coast; 
and  in  the  canal  there  were  twelve  Turkish  line-of- 
•  battleships  and  nine  frigates,  filled  with  troops, 
and  apparentlv  ready  for  action.  On  the  1st  of 
March,  sir  Thomas  Duckworth  found  it  necessary 
to  repass  the  Dardanelles,  as  the  delay  of  another 
week  would  have  exposed  the  fleet  to  destruction. 
The  ships  sustained  a  severe  fire  from  the  inner 
castles^  where  the  Turks  had  QoUected  large  mor<* 

tars. 
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tars,  and  discharged  from  them  ponderous  globes   crap. 
of  marble,  one  of  which,  weighing  800  lb*  severed    ^^^^"^- 
the  main-mast  of  the  Windsor,  man-of-war.  1807. 

Meanwhile,  an  expedition  had  been  fitted  out  ExpediUon 
in  Sicily  against  Egypt.  On  the  5th  of  March,  a  ^  ^^^^ 
force  of  5000  men,  under  the  command  of  major- 
general  Mackenzie  Eraser,  sailed  from  Messma, 
and  having  effected  a  landing  near  Alexandria, 
speedily  compelled  that  city  to  capitulate.  Ulterior 
operations  against  Rosetta  and  Rhamanie  were 
unsuccessful,  and  the  troops  were  compelled  to 
retreat  to  Alexandria,  where  they  remained  until 
September.  General  Fraser,  unable,  from  want  of 
reinforcements  to  cope  with  the  formidable  force 
which  the  enemy  had  collected,  entered  into  a 
negociation,  and  having  obtained  the  restoration 
of  the  British  prisoners,  consented  to  evacuate 
E^t. 

Some  hopes  were  entertained  that  these  reverses  Expedition^ 
in  the  Mediterranean  would  be  compensated  by  piSir.'*^ 
successes  in  South  America.  In  October  1806, 
ministers  had  sent  out  a  reinforcement  to  the  river 
Plate,  under  the  command  of  sir  Samuel  Auchmuty, 
and  convoyed  by  sir  Charles  Stirling,  who  was 
appointed  to  supersede  sir  Home  Popham  in  the 
naval  command  on  that  station.  Another  armament 
consisting  of  4200  men,  commanded  by  brigadier- 
general  Craufurd,  with  a  competent  naval  force 
under  admiral  Murray,  had  been  sent  out  against 
Chili,  and  the  latter  officer  had  the  option  of  pro- 
ceeding either  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  by 
Cape  Horn. 

Ok  arriving  at  Maldonado,  sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  capture  of 
determined  to  attack  the  strong  fortress  of  Monte-  ^^" 
video,  the  key  of  the  river  Plate.  On  the  18th  of 
January,  the  troops,  amounting  to  about  4000  men, 
were  landed  near  the  place,  and  repulsed  a  superior 
force  which  had  been  ordered  out  to  attack  them. 
A  battery  was  erected,  which^  though  exposed  to 

the 
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CHAP,  the  incessant  fire  of  the^aemy,  efl^ted  a  practicable 
^^^"''  breach  on  the  i2d  of  February.  In  the  evening  a 
1807.;  summons  was  sent  to  the  governor  to  surrender; 
and  as  no  answer  was  returned,  orders  were  issued 
that  the  assault  should  be  made  next  morning  an 
hour  before^  day-break.  Meantime  the  enemy 
were  on  the  alert,  and  had  so  barricaded  the  breach 
with  hides  that  the  head  of  the  assailing  column 
could  not  in  the  darkness  distinguish  it  from  the 
untouched  wall,  and  the  men  remained  under  a 

Silling  fire  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Captain 
enny  of  the  40th  light  infantry  at  length  dis- 
covered the  breach,  and  fell  gloriously  as  he 
mounted  it ;  the  gaUant  soldiers  then  rushed  to  it 
and  forced  their  way  into  the  town.  The  40th 
raiment,  led  by  colonel  Brown,  also  missed  the 
breach,  and  did  not  find  it  until  they  had  twice 
passed  through  the  fire  of  the  batteries.  Another 
regiment,  the  87th,  was  posted  near  the  north  gate, 
which  was  to  be  opened  by  the  assailants  within; 
but  the  ardour  of  the  men  was  so  great  that  they 
scaled  the  walls  and  entered  the  town  as  their 
companions  were  hastening  to  admit  them.  By 
sun^rise  all  was  in  the  possession  of  the  British 
exc^t  the  citadel,  which  made  a  show  of  resistance, 
but  soon  surrendered. 
Operations  When  intelligence  arrived  in  England  of  the 
]^DM  recapture  of  Buenos  Ayres  by  the  Spaniards, 
Ayro,  orders  were  sent  by  a  fast-sailing  vessel  to  direct 
general  Craufurd  to  proceed  with  the  troops  des- 
tined fior  Chili  to  the  river  Plate.  ConfcMrmably 
to  these  orders,  which  overtook  him  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  April,  he  sailed  for  his  new  desti- 
natioo^  and  arrived  on  the  I4th  of  June  at  Montei- 
cDtrusted  Vidco.  Hc  there  found  general  Whitelocke,  who 
wSS^e.  ^*^  arrived  on  the  9th  of  May  from  England,  with 
a  reinforcement  of  1630  men,  and  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  chief  command  of  the  British  forces 
in  South  America,  with  orders  to  reduce  the  whole 
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province  of  Buenos  Ayres.     He  lost  no  time  in  chap. 
preparing  to  recover  the  town,  and  having,  after    '^xxviii. 
fatiguing  marches,   nearly  surrounded  it  by  the      1807. 
different  divisions  of  his  army,  he  ordered  a  general  Ku  dis. 
attack  to  be  made  on  the  5th  of  July,  each  corps 
to  enter  by  the  streets  opposite  to  it,  and  all  with 
unloaded  rausketSt     The  service  was  executed  with 

freat  intrepidity,  but  with  a  loss  of  2500  men  in 
illed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  No  mode  of 
attack  could  have  been  so  ill  adapted  against  a 
town  consisting  of  flat-roofed  houses,  disposed  in 
regular  sti-eets,  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles.  Volleys  of  grape  shot  were  poured  on  our 
columns  in  front  and  in  flank  as  they  advanced, 
and  they  were  assailed  also  from  the  house-tops 
with  hand-grenades  and  other  destructive  missiles* 
Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  succeeded  in  making  himself 
master  of  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  where  he  took  8^ 
pieces  of  cannon  and  an  immense  quantity  of  arti- 
munition.  General  Craufurd  with  his  brigade  w^s 
cut  off'  from  all  communication  with  the  other 
columns,  and  was  obliged  to  surrender  i  so  also, 
was  lieutenant-colonel  Duff,  with  a  detachment 
under  his  command.  On  the  following  morning, 
the  British  commander*  received  a  letter  from 
general  Liniers,  offering  to  give  up  all  bis  pnsoners 
taken  in  the  late  affair,  together  with  the  71st  regi- 
ment and  other  troops  captured  with  general 
Bereaford,  provided  that  the  British  should  desist 
from  hostilit^ies,  and  should  evacuate  both  banks  of 
the  river  Plate.  The  latter  condition  waa  proposed 
merely  in  the  way  of  bargain ;  and  the  cabildo  or 
town  council  of  Buenos  Ayres  were  prepared  to 
relinquish  their  claim  on  Montevideo,  from  a  con* 
sciousneas  of  their  inability  to  reccHiquer  tliat 
almost  impregnable  fortress.  Liniers  eni'orcedi  lus 
proposal  by  intimating  that,  in  the  exasperated  state 
of  the  populace  be  could  not  answer  for  the  safety 
of  his  prisoners  it*  hostile  operatioua  were  continued. 
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CHAP.  To  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  cabildo,  all  the 
^^^^^"^'   proposed  terms  were  acceded  to,  and  a  treaty  was 
1807.      concluded,  by  which  Whitelocke  agreed,  not  only 
TheBritidi  to  cvacuate    Bucnos   Ayres,   but   to  deliver  up 
e^I^te      Montevideo,  which  was  at  that  time  well  garrisoned, 
both  banks  and  was  not  in  a  state  of  siege.    On  his  return  to 
Rrtl^"''*'  England  he  was  tried  by  court-martial,  cashiered. 
Disgrace  of  and  declared  totally  unnt  and  unworthy  to  serve 
Whitelocke.  ^fg  majcsty  in   any  military  capacity  whatever. 
The  failure  of  the  expedition  was  ascribed  prin- 
cipally to  his  mismanagement,  and  a  share  of  the 
public  reproach  incurred  by  him  was  cast  on  Mr." 
Windham,  to  whose  influence  the  appointment  of 
Capture  of   Whitelocke  was  imputed.     In  adding  this  to  the 
Cura9ao.     ^^^  ^^  their  misfortuues,  the  late  administration 
had  a  solitary  acquisition  to  balance  against  it,  in 
the  island  of  Cura9ao,  which  surrendered  on  the 
1st  of  January,  to  a  squadron  under  the  command 
of  captain  Brisbane. 
Progitsa  of      Meantime  the  war  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
TO^tTiTe^*   ^^  continued  with  veiy  little  intermission  through 
sLirof     *^®  winter.    After  several  partial  actions,  a  general 
EyUu.       engagement  took  place  on  the  8th  of  February, 
between  the  French  and  the  Russians  at  Eylau,  in 
which  both  parties  claimed  the  victory ;  the  Rus- 
sians retired  behind  the  Pregel,  and  the  French, 
after  remaining  some  days  on  the  field  of  battle, 
fell  back  on  the  Vistula,  without  executing  their 
meditated  attack  on  Koenigsberg.     Their  attention 
was  next  directed  to  the  siege  of  Dantzig,  for 
which  battering  cannon  was  brought  ftom  the  for- 
tresses of  Silesia,  a  distance  of  100  leagues.    The 
reduction  of  such  of  those  fortresses  as  still  held 
out  was  entrusted  to  the  Bavarians  and  Wirtem- 
bergers  under  Jerome  Bonaparte ;  while  another 
army,  80,000  strong,  consisting  of  French,  Geiman, 
Dutch,  and  Spanish  troops,  was  posted  in  Pomerania, 
under  the  orders  of  marshal  Brune.     To  relieve 
Dantzig,  the  Russians  made  a  general  attack  on  the 

lines 
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lines  of  the  French  grand  army  which  covered  the  c  h  a  p. 
operations  of  the  division  employed  in  the  siege ;  ^^^^'^"' 
but  they  were  repulsed  with  loss,  and  on  the  19th  ^^o?. 
of  May  the  fortress  capitulated.  A  pacific  -over- 
ture was  then  made  by  Bonaparte  to  the  emperor 
Alexander,  but  it  was  rejected ;  and  on  the  5th  and 
6th  of  June  the  Russians  again  attacked  the  French 
lines,  and  were  again  repulsed.  Bonaparte  took 
upon  himself  the  command  of  his  whole  army,  and 
on  the  10th  offered  battle  at  Heilsberg,  to  the 
Russians,  who  abandoned  their  intrenchments, 
leaving  their  magazines  and  their  wounded  at  the 
disposal  of  the  enemy.  On  the  14th  was  fought  Battle  of 
the  sanguinary  and  decisive  battle  of  Friedlaijd,  ^"«<*^°^' 
which  the  French  classed  among  their  most  splendid 
victories.  One  of  its  immediate  consequences  was 
the  capture  of  Koenigsberg,  containing  large  stores 
of  grain,  and  160,000  English  muskets,  which  had 
been  sent  for  the  use  of  the  Russians,  and  had  not 
yet  been  landed.  The  Russians  retreated  toward 
the  Niemen,  crossed  that  river  at  Tilsit,  burned  the 
bridge,  and  continued  their  march  to  the  eastward. 
The  emperor  Alexander  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
who  had  been  there  during  the  last  three  weeks, 
retired  to  Memel,  that  town  and  its  territory  being 
all  that  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  latter 
sovereign.  Bonaparte  entered  Tilsit  on  the  19th,  Armistiee. 
on  which  day  an  armistice  .was  proposed  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  French  army,  by  the  Russian  com- 
mander-in-chief. Its  terms  were  speedily  settled, 
and  a  similar  arrangement  was  made  between  the 
French  and  the  Prussians.  Plenipotentiaries  were 
appointed  by  the  different  parties  to  negociate  a 
peace,  and  it  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  an 
Immediate  exchange  of  prisoners.  On  the  25th  of 
June  an  interview  took  place  between  the  emperor 
Alexander  and  Bonaparte,  on  a  raft,  in  the  Niemen, 
where  the  French  had  prepared  two  tents  for  their 
reception.  They  landed  from  their  boats  at  the 
VOL.  VI.  o  same 
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CHAP,  same  moment  and  embraced.  This  meeting  wa* 
^^^"•'  the  signal  of  festivity  to  the  soldiers  of  the  three 
1807.  armies  so  lately  engaged  in  hostilities,  who  now 
mingled  in  society  with  as  little  reserve,  and  as 
much  apparent  cordiality,  as  if  they  had  been  sub- 
jects of  the  same  sovereign.  At  a  magnificent 
dinner,  given  by  Bonaparte's  guards,  ^to  those  of 
Alexander  and  Frederick  William,  the  hosts 
exchanged  uniforms  with  their  guests,  and  the 
whole  company  paraded  the  streets  of  Tilsit  in  a 
motley  costume,  partly  Russian,  partly  Prussian, 
and  partly  French.  The  joy  of  the  Russians  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  contest  in  which  they  had  no 
immediate  interest  at  sta:ke  might  be  cordial,  but 
that  of  their  unfortunate  friends  must  have  been 
absorbed  in  anxiety  respecting  the  sacrifices  about 
to  be  exacted  from  their  prostrate  country. 
^^«^  By  the  treaty  of  peace  which  was  concluded 
bet^len  betwecu  Russia  and  France  on  the  7th  of  July,  the 
RuMk  "^  '^tt6^^  power  engaged  to  restore,  with  some  excep- 
"""**  tions,  the  conquests  made  on  Prussia  in  Germany 
and  Silesia.  The  provinces  in  Poland,  which  Prus- 
sia had  gained  at  the  partition,  or  subsequently, 
were,  with  certain  reservations,  assigned  to  the 
elector,  now  king  of  Saxony,  under  the  title  of  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  a  military  road  through  the 
Prussian  territory  was  to  connect  them  with  Saxony. 
Dantzig  was  restored  to  its  independence,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Vistula  was  declared  free.  The 
dukes  of  Saxe-Coburg,  Oldenburg,  and  Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin,  were  to  be  restored  to  their  estates; 
but  the  ports  of  Oldenburg  and  Mecklenburg  were 
'  to  be  garrisoned  by  French  troops  during  the  war 
between  France  and  England.  France  accepted 
the  mediation  of  Russia,  on  condition  that  England 
also  should  accept  it  in  one  month  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty.  The  emperor  Alexander 
acknowledged  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  king  of  Naples, 
his  brother,  Louis,  as  king  of  Holland,  and  Jerome 
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as  king  of  Westphalia.     Hostilities  were  to  cease   chap. 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  at  all  points,  when  ^^^ 
the  intelligence  of  the  treaty  shcmld  arrive ;  and  the      ^^7. 
Russian  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  MoU 
davia;  but  that  country  was  not  to  be  occupied  by 
the  Turks  until  the  signature  of  a  treaty  between; 
Russia  and  the   Porte,    for  effecting  which  the 
former  power  accepted  the  mediation  of  France; 

On  the  9th  of  July  a  similar  treaty,  with  stipula-  Treaty 
tions  adapted  to  the  relative  condition  of  the  par-  FraTit^"and 
ties  was  signed  between  France  and  Prussia.     Fre-  Pmada. 
derick  William  renounced  all  his  territorial  posses- 
sions between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  as  consist- 
ing of  those  territories  and  of  others,  then  in  the 
possession  of  France.     He  acceded  to  all  the  ar- 
rangements made  in  the  treaty  between  the  entr 
peror  Alexander  and  Bonaparte,  and  engaged  that 
all  the  countries  under  his  dominion,  should  be 
shut  against  the  navigation  and  trade  of  the  £ng* 
lish,  until  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  France. 

The  pacification  of  Tilsit  necessarily  decided  the  The 
fate  of  Swedish  Fomerania.  Early  in  the  spring  ^^^^ 
the  governor,  baron  von  Essen,  had  compelled  the  Pomerania. 
Flinch  not  only  to  raise  the  siege  of  Stralsund,  but  to 
evacuate  the  province.  Encouraged  by  this  success 
he  distributed  his  army  on  an  extensive  line  of  po- 
sitions from  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  to  the  confines 
of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz.  On  the  I6th  of  April, 
he  was  attacked  by  Mortier,  who  compelled  him  to 
recross  the  river  reene  with  considerable  loss.  An 
armistice  was  afterwards  concluded,  on  conditipp 
that  ten  days*  notice  should  be  given  of.  the  re- 
newal of  hostilities,  and  by  another  agreement  oiji 
the  29th,  this  term  was  extended  to  one  month* 
The  king  of  iSweden  arrived  at  Stralsund,  early  i^ 
May,  and  was  there  met  by  general  Clinton,  who 
was  charged  by  the  new  administration  of  Great 
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C  H  A  ]?.  Britain,  to  assure  him  of  cordial,  prompt/ and  effec- 
Lxxviu.  ^^JJ  succour.  The  king  gave  orders  to  improve 
1807.  the  fortifications  and  to  erect  new  works  in  the 
neighbouring  isle  of  Rugen,  declaring  his  inten- 
tion to  acknowledge  only  the  first  stipulation  of  the 
armistice.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  the 
Swedes  were  attacked  in  their  lines  by  the  French 
under  marshal  Brune,  and  driven  under  the  walls 
of  Stralsund.  Finding  it  useless  with  his  small 
force  to  resist  an  army  of  70,000  men,  the  king 
placed  the  city  at  the  disposal  of  the  burghers,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  19-80th  August,  transported 
his  troops  and  stores  to  Rugen. 
9  sat-  Thus  ended  a  contest  in  which  the  Prussian  mo- 
^^  narch  lost  an  immense  territory,  with  nearly  half 
his  revenues,  and  five  millions  of  his  subjects ; 
while  France  augmented  her  preponderance  in 
Germany,  established  a  vassal  kingdom  on  the 
Elbe ;  and  procured  the  acquiescence,  if  not  the 
avowed  concert  of  Russia  in  that  continental  sys- 
tem, which  was  designed  to  ruin  the  commerce, 
and  destroy  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  successes  which  led  to  these  results 
could  not  have  been  obtained  without  the  German 
auxiliaries,  and  no  exertion  had  been  spared  to  ren- 
der their  aid  efiicient.  The  troops  oi  the  Rhenish 
confederation,  and  of  other  states  in  alliance  with 
France  were  disciplined  according  to  the  French 
tactics,  and  were  commanded  by  men  who  recom- 
mended themselves  to  the  favour  of  Bonaparte  by 
their  braverv,  their  skill,  and  their  devotion  to  his 
serviee.  This  policy,  by  its  tendency  to  elevate 
vassals  into  rivals,  might  have  alarmed  a  less  for* 
tunate  warrior ;  but  it  accorded  with  the  proud  con- 
fidence of  a  man  whom  past  successes  had  encou* 
Aged  to  calculate  on  an  uninterrupted  career  of 
Victoiy. 
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CHAP.  LXXIX. 

Lord  CastlereagWs  mtlitary  plan.  —  Sir  A.  tVeUeslej/s  bill 
for  suppressing  disturbances  in  Ireland.  —  Expedition  to 
Zealand,  —  Overtures  to  Denmark  rejected.  —  Bombardr 
ment  of  Copenhagen.  —  Surrender  of  the  Danish  Jleet  and 
arsenals.  —  His  majestifs  declaration  respecting  the  motives 
of  the  expedition.  —  Alienation  of  Russia.  —  Invectives  of 
the  French  government.  — •  Orders  of  council  to  retaliate 
on  the  anti'Commercial  decrees  of  Bonaparte. — Furthet 
disputes  mth  the  United  States.  —  Designs  of  Bonaparte 
against  Spain.  —  Treaty  for  the  partition  of  Portugal.  — 
Measures  adopted  at  Lisbon  to  conciliate  Fratice.  —  Emi- 
gration of  the  court  of  Portugal  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  —  Ma- 
deira occupied  by  the  British. —  Capture  of  Danish  West 
India  islands.  —  Affairs  of  India.  —  Revolt  of  Dundea 
Khaun.  — Revolution  at  Constantinople.  —  Gloomy  aspect 
of  affairs  in  England.  — Meeting  of  parliament.  —  Budget. 
—  FinancialplanqfMr.  Perceval.  — Modification  of  Mr. 
.  Windham's  plan  of  limited  service.  — Alteration  of  the 
criminal  law  proposed  by  sir  S.  Romilly. —  Bill  for  im^ 
proving  the  administration  <f  justice  in  Scotland.— Pro- 
rogation  of  parliament.  —  Determination  of  his  majesty  to 
mppart  the  came  of  the  Spanish  nation. — Affiiirs  (f 
Spain.  —  Abdication  of  Charles  IV.  and  accession  ofFer^ 
dinand  VII.  —  The  French  enter  Madrid.  — Bonaparte s 
letter  to  Ferdinand.  —  Proceedings  at  Bayonne. -^  Fer- 
dinand resigns  the  crcnm  of  Spain  to  his  father^  who 
transfers  it  to  Bonaparte. 

IN  a  short  session  of  the  new  parliament,  which  chap- 
opened  on  the  22d  of  June,  the  first  measure  of  ±±±I±. 
importance  was  a  new  military  plan  introduced  by     1807. 
lord  Castlereagh,  for  increasing  the  regular  army  Jji^^ 
from  the  militia,  and  for  supplying  the  deficiencies  Lorf  Cm- 
arising  from  such  a  transfer,  by  a  supplementary  ^Jjg'' 

o  3  militia.  pUuT^ 
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CHAP,  militia.   Two  bills  were  accordingly  passed,  through 
^^^^^'  the  operation  of  which  it  was  calculated  that  38,000 
1807.     men  would  be  added  to  the  gross  military  force  . 
of  the  country,  and  28,000  to  the  regular  army. 
This  measure,  his  lordship  observed,  was  rendered 
indispensable  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  by  the  conduct  of  the  late  administration; 
because,  since  the  events  of  last  winter  and  spring 
in  Poland,  the   country  was  in   a  situation  still 
SirA.Wei-  morc  dangcrous  and  alarming  than  before.     A  bill 
fws^***^*^  was  introduced  by  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  for  sup- 
pressing     pressing  insurrection  in  Ireland,  and  for  preventing 
wm^      the  disturbance  of  the  peace  in  that  countiy.     It 
Ireland,      was  founded  on  the  act  passed  by  the  Irish  par- 
liament in  1796,  empowering  the  lord-lieiltenant 
to  proclaim  disturbed  counties,  and  authorising  the 
magistrates  to  arrest  persons  found  out  of  their 
dwellings  between  sunset  and  sunrise ;  but  it  con- 
tained a  provision  requiring   that  persons  so  ar- 
rested should  be  tried  at  the  quarter-sessions  by 
the  magistrates  and  assistant  barristers,  with  the 
•addition  of  a  king's  counsel   specially  sent  down 
for  the  purpose.     This  bill  was  passed,  together 
with  another  to  prevent  improper  persons  from 
keeping  arms,   by   obliging   every  individual    to 
register  all  such  implements  in  his  possession,  and 
b^  authorising  the  magistrates  to  search  for  them. 
The  expediency  and  even  the  necessity  of  these 
measures  were  admitted  by  Mr.  Grattan.     In  the 
house  of  lords  the  bill  for  preventing  the  grant  of 
offices  in  reversion  was  negatived ;  but  an  address 
was  carried  in  the  commons,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Bankes,  praying  his  majesty  not  to  grant  any  office 
in  reversion  until  six  weeks  after  t!ie  commence- 
ment of  the   ensuing   session.     On   the   14th  of 
.     August  parliament  was  prorogued. 
to^z^^Sd       ^^^9^  recent  events  on  the  continent,  ministers 
conceived  strong  apprehensions  of  a  maritime  con- 
federacy against  Great  Britain,  which  they  deter- 
mined 
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mined  to  counteract  by  the  timely  adoption  of  de-  chap. 
cisive  measures.     They  sent  out  to  Denmark  a  ,^^^^^- , 
powerful  armament,   consisting  of  about  20,000      1807. 
men,  and  a  fleet  of  27  sail  of  the  line,  with  vessels 
of  all  other  descriptions,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
ninety  pendants.     Admiral  Gambler  proceeded  to 
the  Sound  with  the  main  body  of  the  fleet,  in 
which  the  army  was  embarked,   and  was  there 
joined  by  some  troops  from  the  isle  of  Rugen, 
tinder  lord  Cathcart,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  land-forces.     Commodore 
Keats,  who  was  detached  with  a  division  of  the 
fleet  to  the  Great  Belt,  executed  his  instructions 
so  ably  as  to  cut  ofl^  entirely  the  communication 
between  Zealand,  the  adjacent  isle  of  Funen,  and 
the  mainland  of  Holstein,  Sleswig,  and  Jutland. 
No  offensive  operations  were  to  be  undertaken  un- 
til the  result  of  a  negociation  should  be  known> 
which  was  commenced  by  a  mission  to  the  court  of 
Denmark  from  the  British  government,  at  the  time 
when  this  formidable  expedition  sailed.    Mr.  Jack-  Overture 
son,  formerly  British  envoy  at  Berlin,  was  charged  ^k  **' 
with  this  mission,  and  leaving  England  on  the  1st,  ^^f", 
vrived  at  Kiel,  in  Holstein,  on  the  6th  of  August,  son!  ^  ' 
Upon  the  ground  of  Bonaparte's  design  to  shut  the 
ports  of  Holstein  against  the   British  flag,  and 
forcibly  to  employ  the  Danish  navy  against  Great 
Britain,  he  was  instructed  to  represent  the  views 
and  sentiments  of  government  to  the  prince  royal 
of  Denmark,  and  to  use  every  argument  in  Jhis 
power  to  realise,  on  terms  of  friendhr  accommoda^ 
tion,  the  measure  which  was  to  be  the  main  object . 
of  his  proceedings.     This  measiu'e  was  the  deliveir 
of  the  Danish  fleet  into  the  possession  of  the  British 
admiral,  under  the  most  solemn  stipulation  that  it 
should  be  restored  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
between  this  country  and  France.     As  that  season 
of  the  year  was  approaching  which  would  impede 
naval  operations,  and  give  time  and  opportunity 

o  4  for 
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CHAP,  for  the  French  troops  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
Lxxix.  arsenal  of  Copenhagen,  the  demand  was  to  be 
1807.  steadily  urged ;  and  if  other  arguments  should  fail, 
the  prince  royal  was  to  be  informed  that  the  Bri- 
tish government  were  determined  to  enforce  it  by 
means  of  the  powerful  armament  in  the  Sound. 
Having  applied  for  and  obtained  an  audience,  Mr. 
Jackson  stated  his  proposals  to  the  prince  royal, 
wlio  answered  him  with  dignity,  and  rejected  them 
in  strong,  but  decorous  terms,  declaring  that  he 
should  adhere  to  the  line  of  policy  which  he  had 
hitherto  pursued*  Mr.  Jackson  had  then  to  exe- 
cute the  painful  duty  of  announcing  the  determin- 
ation of  his  court  to  employ  coercive  measures. 
On  the  next  day  he  was  informed  that  the  prince 
had  set  out  for  Copenhagen,  and  that  any  pro- 
posals on  the  part  of  the  British  government  might 
be  sent  after  him.  Mr.  Jackson  proceeded  to  that 
capital,  and  on  his  aiTival  was  informed  that  his 
royal  highness,  after  a  short  stay,  had  returned  to 
Sleswig,  whither  he  had  directed  all  communica- 
tions to  be  forwarded  to  him.  It  now  became  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain  whether  any  authority  had 
been  left  with  the  Danish  minister  for  negociating  j 
but  the  answer  was,  that  the  overtures  could  only 
be  taken  ad  referendum^  and  that  no  powers  had 
been  left  to  conclude  an  arrangement  at  all  com- 
patible with  Mr.  Jackson's  instructions.  He  there- 
fore took  his  leave,  and  being  furnished  with  the 
necessary  passports,  repaired  the  same  evening  on 
board  the  advanced  frigate  of  the  British  squadron 
at  anchor  within  a  few  miles  of  the  port  of 
Copenhagen. 
Hosiflitiw  The  army  landed  on  the  morning  of  the  l6th  of 
wmmenc-  ^ygugt^  ^ud  closcly  iuvcstcd  the  city  on  the  land 
side.  The  fleet,  removing  to  an  advanced  anchor- 
age, formed  an  impenetrable  blockade  by  sea ;  at 
the  same  time  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
commanders,  notifying  to  the  inhabitants  of  Zea^ 

land 
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land  the  motives  of  their  undertaking,   and  the  chap. 
conduct  that  would  be  observed  towards  them,   ^^^^^- 
with,  an  assurance,  that  at  any  time  when  the  de-      1807. 
mand  of  his  Britannic  majesty  should  be  acceded 
to,  hostilities  should  cease. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  September  the  land  Bombard- 
batteries  and  the  bomb  vessels  opened  a  tremen-  co^^»-  ' 
dous  fire  upon  the  town,  with  such  effect  as   to  gen- 
threaten   a  general  conflagration.     No  proposals 
for  capitulation   being   sent  on  the  two  ensuing 
days,    the   firing,   which    had    been   considerably 
slackened,  was  vigorously  renewed  on  the  evening 
of  the  4tb,  and  next  morning  the  commandant  of 
the  garrison  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce.     A  capitula^  surrender 
tion  having  been  settled  on  the  8th,  the  British  ^l^' 
army  took   possession  of  the  citadel,   dockyards^  andan»- 
and  batteries,  under  an  engagement  of  restoring      ** 
them,  and  of  evacuating  the  island  of  Zealand,  at 
the  expiration  of  six  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible. 
The  ships  and  vessels  of  war  of  every  description, 
with  the  naval   stores   belonging  to  his   Danish 
majesty  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
admiral,  through  whose  prompt  and  active  measures 
they  were   all   at  sea  within  the  time  specified. 
Eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  fifteen   frigates,  with 
some  smaller  vessels  constituted  the  amount  of  the 
capture;  and  with  the  exception  of  one  man  of 
war,  which  grounded  on  the  isle  of  Huen,  and  was 
destroyed,  they  were  all  brought  safe  to  England 
in  the  latter  end  of  October. 

The  Danes  immediately  commenced  hostilities 
against  this  country,  and  fitted  out  privateers,  which 
severely  harassed  our  traders  in  the  Baltic.  Even 
when  the  capitulation  was  just  concluded,  they  re- 
jected the  offer  of  Mr.  JacKson  to  renew  the  nego^ 
ciation ;  and  a  subsequent  overture  of  the  same  kind 
met  with  a  similar  refusal.  British  property  was 
confiscated  throughout  the  Danish  dominions,  and 

.all 
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CHAP,  all  correBpondence  with  England  was  prohibited 

■  ^^^^^'  under  severe  penalties. 

In   these  circumstances,  ministers  thought  pro- 
per no  longer  to  delay  a  public  exposition  of  the 
motives  which  dictated  the  expedition  to  2^aland« 
On  the  25th  of  September,  a  declaration  was  pub- 
lished in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  stating  that  he 
had  received  "  most  positive  information  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  ruler  of  France,  to  occupy  with 
a  military  force  the  territory  of  Holstein,  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  Great  Britain  from  all  her 
accustomed  channels  of  communication  with  the 
continent;  of  inducing  or  compelling  the  court  of 
Denmark  to  close  the  passage  of  the  Sound  against 
the   British   commerce  and    navigation ;    and   of 
availing  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  Danish  marine,  for 
the  invasion  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland/'     His 
majesty,  it  was  added,  forboreto  act  upon  this  intel- 
ligence as  long  as  there  could  be  a  doubt  of  the 
urgency  of  the  danger,  or  a  hope  of  an  effectual 
counteraction  to  it  in  the  means  or  in  the  disposi- 
tions of  Denmark ;  but  on  recollecting  the  avowed 
inability  of  that  power  to  resist  the  influence  which 
engaged  her  in  a  maritime   confederacy  against 
him  at  the  close  of  the  former  war,  he  could  not 
but  compare  the  degree  of  influence,  which  then 
induced  her  to  violate  a  solemn   contract,  with 
that  which  France,  with  kingdoms  prostrate  at  her 
feet,  had  now  acquired.     His  demand  for  the  tem- 
porary possession  of  that  fleet,  which  was  the  prin- 
cipal  inducement  to  France,  for  forcing  Denmark 
into  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  was  accompanied 
with  the  oflfer  of  every  condition  which  could  tend 
to  reconcile  it  to  the  interests  and  to  the  feelings 
■of  the  court  of  Denmark ;  and,  lest  apprehensions 
^ould  arise,  that  the  surrender  might  be  resented 
as  an  act  of  connivance,  he  had  prepared  a  force 
so  formidable  as  to  make  .  concession  justifiable, 
even  in  the  estimation  of  France,  by  rendering  re- 
sistance 
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AatMDce  altogether  unavailing.  If  Denmark  was  chap. 
really  prepared  to  resist  the  demands  of  Franoe,  ^*^^^^; 
and  to  maintain  her  independence,  his  ms^esty  prof-  1807. 
fered  his  co-operation  for  her  defence  —  naval,  mi- 
litary, and  pecuniary  aid  -*-  the  guaranty  of  her  £u- 
rop^n  territories,  and  the  security  and  extension 
of  her  colonial  possessions.  After  deploring  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  coercive  measures,  he  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  enter  into  amicable  arrangei- 
ments  with  Denmark,  notwithstanding  her  declar* 
ation  of  war,  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  world* 
that,  having  acted  solely  upon  the  sense  of  what  was 
due  to  the  security  of  his  own  dominions,  he  was 
not  desirous,  from  any  other  motive,  or  for  any 
object  of  advantage  or  aggrandisement,  to  carry 
mesisures  of  hostUity  beyond  the  limits  of  that 
exigency  which  produced  them. 

Th£  emperor  of  Russia  strongly  resented  the  AUenation 
conduqt  of  England  towards  Denmark.     In  a  de-  Sl^,^'^^ 
daration  issued   at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  SOth  of  Britaiiu, 
October,  he  recalled  his  embassy  from  London ; 
dismissed  that  of  his  Britannic  majesty  at  St.  Pe- 
ter^urg,  annulled  every  exbting  ccoivention  be- 
tween the  two  courts,  proclaimed  anew  the  princi* 
pies  of  the  armed  neutrdity,  and  engaged  tliat 
there  should  be  no  re-establishment  of  concord 
between    Baissia  and    En^and  until  satisfaction 
should  have  been  given  for  Denmark. 

Djbeplt  concerned  at  the  alienation  of  Russia,  inTectiT» 
the  people  of  England  were  little  solicitous  to  as-  p^^  go- 
certain  in  what  %ht  the  obnoxious  measure  which 
caused  it  would  be  viewed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. They  judged  of  the  designs  of  Bomq>arte 
in  regard  to  Denmaik  by  his  condifct  toward 
another  neutral  power,  and  by  the  unprincipled 
violence  with  which  he  extended  his  continental 
aystem.  After  the  peace  of  Tihit,  he  demanded 
of  the  court  of  Lisbon  to  abut  the  ports  of  Portu- 
gd  against  England,  to  detain  M.  Ki:^j;liriHnen  re- 
ading 
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CHAP,  siding  in  that  kingdom,  and  to  confiscate  all  English 
Lxxix.  property^     He  denounced  war  in  case, of  refusal ; 
1^7.     and  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  issued  orders 
for  detaining  all  Portuguese  merchant^ships  that 
were  in  the  ports  of  France.     By  one  of  the  secret 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  he  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  Cattaro,  in  August ;  and  Russia,  then  in 
amity  with  England,  employed  her  ships  in  trans^ 
porting  French  troops  from  Otranto  to  the  Seven 
isles,  whose  independence  had  been  recognised  in 
a  treaty  between  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
the  Porte.     All  the  seaport  towns  of  Italy,  those 
of  the  ecclesiastical  states  not  excepted,  were  oc- 
cupied by  French  soldiers,  under  the  pretext  of 
preventing  their  commerce  with  England.     Lapge 
detachments  of  troops  were  poured  into  Spain,  and 
an  army  was  ordered  to  assemble  at  Bayonne,  for 
the  purpose  of  invading  Portugal.   While  these  mea^ 
sures  were  in  progress,  a  manifesto  was  published 
at  Paris  on  the  I2th  of  November,  in  which  the 
late  events  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  general  policy  of 
England  were   discussed  in   the  furious  and  the 
sentimental  style  of  the  French  military  bulletins. 
The  aflairs  of  this  country  were  represented  as  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  committee  of  oligarchs,  actu- 
ated by  a  spirit  equally  atrocious  with  that  which 
animated  the  revolutionary  committees  under  Ma- 
rat.    The  four  expeditions  sent  out  within  the  last 
two  years  by  England  were  considered  as  indicate 
ing  in  their  results  her  moral  and  military  decline. 
That  against  Constantinople  ended  in  the  expul- 
sion of  her  commerce  from  the  Levant  and  the 
flight  of  sir  Tliomas  Duckworth  and  his  squadron : 
the  descent  on  Egypt  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  four 
thousand  chosen  men,  and  by  the  surrender  and 
evacuation  of  Alexandria  j  in  the  river  Plate,  ten 
thousand  English  troops  faUed  in  their  attack  upon 
an  unfortified  town;    and  in  Denmark,  an  act, 
which  covered  the  English  government  with  indeli- 
ble shame,  was  succeeded  by  «  a  disgraceful  flight,** 

10  when 
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when  the  'Danish  government  had  refused  to  chap. 
ratify  the  capitulation,  and  when  the  engagement  ^^^^^' 
to  evacuate  Copenhagen  and  Zealand  no  longer  1807. 
existed.  Such  were  the  comments  made  on  our 
warfare  in  this  manifesto,  and  the  sequel  was  in  the 
same  strain.  The  prince  regent  of  Portugal,  in- 
fluenced by  the  intrigues  of  England,  was  losing 
his  throne,  because  he  would  not  seize  the  English 
merchandise  which  was  at  Lisbon.  The  other 
nations  of  the  continent  had  determined  to  break  off 
all  connection  with  England,  and  scarcely  had  the 
emperor  of  Austria  been  informed  of  the  events  at 
Copenhagen,  and  of  her  refusal  to  accept  the  medi- 
ation of  Russia,  when  he  declared  war  against  her. 
The  blockade  was  complete,  and  her  correspondence 
with  every  part  of  the  continent  was  intercepted. 

So  far  from   being   intimidated   either  by  the  orders  of 
threat  of  exclusion,  or  the  measures  adopted  for  ^JJU^^j 
carrying  it  into  effect,  the  English  ministry  had  theanti- 
already  proceeded  to  acts  of  retaliation.     In  op-  ^^^I^f ' 
position  to  the  Berlin  decree,  their  predecessors  had  Bonaparte, 
in  January  issued  an  order  of  council  interdicting 
the  trade  of  neutrals  from  port  to  port  in  the  domi- 
nions of  France  and  her  allies.     As  this  order  did 
not  answer  the  desired  purpose,  others  were  issued 
on  the  11th  of  November  subjecting  all  ports  and 
places  in  Europe,  from  which  the  British  flag  was 
excluded,  and  all  those  in  the  colonies  of  his  ma- 
jesty^s  enemies,  to  the  restrictions  consequent  on 
actual  blockade;  declaring  all  trade  in  the  produce 
or  manufactures  of  such  countries  or  colonies  to 
be  unlawful,  and  authorising  the  capture  of  all 
vessels  engaged  in  that  trade.     Certain  exceptions 
were  made  ror  the  purpose  of  allowing  neutrals  to 
furnish  themselves  with  colonial  produce  for  their 
own  consumption  and  supply,  and  for  leaving  open 
for  a  time,  such  trade  with  his  majesty's  enemies 
as  might  be  carried  on  directly  with  his  own  ports 
or  those  of  his  allies.     A  provision  was  introduced 

for 
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CHAP,  for  defeating  the  coUudon  practised  under  certifi- 
^^^^^'  cates    of  origin    obtained   from    fVench    agents 
1807.      resident  in  neutral  ports.     The  ^ale  to  a  neutral  of 
any  vessel  belonging  to  his  majesty's  enemies  v^as 
declared  illegal  in  consequence  of  a  declaration  on 
the    same    principle    previously  promulgated  by 
SmirnJ!**  France.     To  these  orders  Bonaparte  published  a 
crae.  rejoinder  at  Milan,  in  which  he  decreed  that  all 

ships  of  whatever  nation  which  should  have  sub^ 
mitted  to  a  search,  or  to  a  voyage  to  England,  or 
should  have  paid  any  tax  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, were  to  be  declared  denationalised,  and  liable 
to  seizure,  either  in  the  ports  under  the  control 
of  France,  or  at  sea ;  and  that  every  ship  sailing 
from  England  or  its  colonies  should  be  good  and 
lawful  pnze. 
Further  The  ordcrs  of  couucil  could  not  operate  very 

^"£1  favourably  towards  an  adjustment  of  the  difierences 
United  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
especially  since  an  unfortunate  occurrence  had 
created  another  ground  of  dispute.  On  the  23d 
of  June  an  English  man  of  war,  the  Leopard,  fell  ^ 
in  with  the  Chesapeak  American  frigate  off  the 
capes  of  Virginia,  and  demanded  some  British  de* 
serters,  whom  she  was  known  to  have  on  board. 
Her  captain  refusing  to  admit  the  search,  the 
Leopard  fired  a  broadside,  which  killed  and  wound* 
ed  several  of  his  men ;  after  which  he  struck  his 
colours.  In  consequence  of  this  transaction  the 
President  of  the  United  States  issued  a  proclamation, 
ordering  the  immediate  departure  of  all  British 
ships  of  war  from  the  harbours  and  waters  of  the 
Union.  In  his  message  to  congress  on  the  ^th  of 
October,  relative  to  the  pending  negociation-  with 
Great  Britain,  he  stated  that  satisfaction  had  been 
demanded  for  the  outrage.  Meantime  an  investi* 
gatiou  took  place  at  Halifax,  and  one  of  t.he 
deserters  taken  on  board  the  Chesapeak  was  con« 
demned  by  a  court-martial  and  executed ;  it  heina 
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proved  that  he  had  entered  the  British  navy*  as  sm  (:  h  a  p. 
JSngUshman.     To  prevent  similar  occurrences  a   ^^^^^' 
proclamation  was  published  in  the  London  Gazette,      isor. 
for  recalling  and  prohibiting  British  sailors  from 
serving  foreign  states,  and  for  restricting  the  right 
of  search  to   merchant-vessels.      On  the  22d  of 
December,  in  consequence  of  the  conflicting  regu- 
lations  established   by    France   and   England  re- 
specting the  trade  of  neutrals,  an  act  was  passed  in 
the  American  congress,  laying  a  strict  embargo  on 
all  vessels  belonging  to  the  American  States,  and 
at  the  same  time  commanding  all  foreign  ships  to 
quit  the  harbours  of  the  United  States  with  or 
without  cargoes  as  soon  as  the  act  should  be  notified 
to  them. 

The  designs  of  Bonaparte  against  Spain  became  Dengns  of 
daily  more  manifest,  and  they  were  favoured  in  i^ST^ 
their  full  extent  by  the  infatuation  of  its  sovereign,  Spain. 
Charles  IV.,  the  profligacy  and  baseness  of  the 
queen,  and  the  machinations  of  her  minion,  the 
prince  of  the  peace.  A  treaty  was  concluded  atFon-  Treaty  for 
tainebleau  on  the  27th  of  October,  for  the  partition  ^^^f 
of  Portugal,  by  which  it    was    agreed    that  the  Portugd. 
province  of  Entre  Minhoy  Duero,  with  the  city  of 
Oporto,   should   be .  made   over  to  the   king   of 
Etruria,    with    the    title    of   king   of   Noruiern 
Lusitania.     Alentejo    and    the    Algarves    were 
to  be  given  to  Godoy  with  the  title  of  prince  of 
the   Algarves.     The  provinces  of  Beira^  Tra  los 
Montes,  and  Portuguese  Estremadura,    were  to 
remain  in  sequestration  until  a  general  peace.     In 
exchange  for  Northern  Lusitania,  the  kingdom  of 
Etruria  was  to  be  ceded  to  Bonaparte.   Before  this 
treaty  was  announced  in  Spain,  the  king  had  ar- 
rested the  heir  apparent,  Ferdinand,  prince  of  the 
Asturias,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  dethrone 
him,  founded  on  a  clandestine  correspondence,  m 
which  Ferdinand,  at  the  instigation  of  a  French 
agent,  offered  to  unite  himself  in  marriage  with 

one 
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CHAP,  one  of  the  female  relatives  of  Bonaparte.     Godoy, 
^^^^^'  finding  that  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the 
1807.     prince   excited   universal   indignation   among  the 
Spaniards,  caused  him  to  send  penitential  letters  to 
his  sire,  ^hich  procured  him  a  pardon,  at  the  in- 
tercession of  the  queen. 
Measurw   •     The  court  of  Portugal  vainly  endeavoured  to 
^SS!fto    conciliate  France  by  closing  the  ports  against  the 
conciliate  '  English ;  Bonaparte  peremptorily  insisted  on  the 
F^nce.      fulfilment  of  the  other  conditions  which  he  had 
imposed.     Preparations  were   therefore  made  for 
securing  a  retreat  to  Brazil ;  all  ships  of  war  fit  for 
sea  were  ordered  to  prepare  for  sailing,  and  notice 
was  given  to  the  English  residents   to  sell  their 
property   and  leave   Portugal.     When,    however, 
intelligence  arrived  at  Lisbon,   that  an   army  of 
French  and  Spaniards  was  marching  on  the  frontier, 
the  prince  regent  made  a  last  effort  to  preserve 
his  dominions,  and  on  the  8th  of  November  signed 
an  order  for  detaining  the  few  British  subjects,  and 
for  confiscating  the  small  portion  of  British  pro- 
perty still  remaining  in  his  ports.    A  remonstrance 
was  presented  against  this  edict  by  the  English 
ambs^ssador,  lord  Strangford,  who  proceeded  on  the 
17th  to  a  squadron  commanded  by  sir  Sidney  Smith, 
and  a  rigorous  blockade  was  immediately  estab- 
lished at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.     The  invaders 
having  passed  the  frontier,  a  renewal  of  intercourse 
took  place,  in  consequence  of  which  lord  Strangford 
returned  to  Lisbon ;  and  on  the  29th  the  prince 
regent  of  Portugal  with  his  family  and  court,  and 
Emigrmtioii  many  faithful  adherents  sailed  from  the  Tagus  in 
rfp^^  his  fleet,  consisting  of  eight  sail  of  the  line,  and 
to  Rio  de    proceeded  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  escorted  by  an  English 
Janeiro,      squadron.     The  French  army  under  Junot,  already 
on  the  heights  above  Lisbon  took  possession  of  that 
capital  without  resistance,  disarmed  the  inhabitants, 
levied  heavy  contributions,   and  subjected  them 
to  military  law. 

The 
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The  Portuguese  goyernment  committed  the  valu-  chap. 
able  island  of  Mi^eira  to  the  protection  of  the  f^^^^' 
British,  until  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace.  1807. 

The  Danish  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  St.  Tho-  Madam 
mas,  St.  John,  and  St.  Croix,  surrendered  in  De-  SrBridsh! 
cember  to  a  squadron  commanded  by  sir  Alexander  capture  of 
Cochrane.  ^^fl^^^ 

In  British  India  great  exertions  were  necessaiy  islands. 
to  appease  and  subdue  the  mutinous  spirit  which'  ^2^"®^ 
had  of  late  roused  the  sepoys  to  open  insurrection ; 
and  the  general  tranquillity  was  interrupted  by  the 
audacious  contumacy  of  a  native  chief  named  Dun-'  Re»oU  of  ^ 
dea  Khaun.    For  his   neutrality  during  the  war  kSI^ 
with  Holkar  and  Scindia,  this  man  had  received  a 
tract  of  land  in  addition  to  that  which  he  held  of 
the  company  as  a  zemindar.     Having  been  cited 
before  the  magistrate  of  the  district  U>t  arrears  of 
tribute,  he  beheaded  the  hircarrah  who  brought  the 
summons,  and  was  in  consequence  besieged  in  his 
fort  of  Comona  by  a  military  force  under  major- 
general  Dickens.     On  the  18th  of  November,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  the  place  by  storm, 
but  the. assailants  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
700  men  in  killed  and  wounded.     On  the  ensuing 
night  the  khaun  evacuated  the  fortress,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  another  called  Ghumowrie,  which  he 
abandoned  on  the  10th  of  December,  and  effected 
his  escape  across  the  Jumna. 

In  Turkey,  soon  after  the  depaiture  of  the  Eng-  Reroiution 
lish  from  the  Dardanelles,  one  of  those  occurrences  unopi^' 
took  place  which  so  frequently  mark  the  precarious 
tenure  on  which  the  sovereigns  of  that  country 
hold  their  sway.  The  new  institution  of  the  Nizami 
Jedid,  a  military  force  clothed  and  disciplined  after 
the  European  manner,  excited  the  implacable  ani- 
mosity of  the  janizaries,  who,  on  the  29th  of  May, 
broke  out  into  open  revolt,  and  demanded  a  new 
sultan.  The  unfortunate  Selim,  foreseeing  the  re- 
sult, proceeded  to  the  palace,  or  rather  prison  of 
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CHAP,  his  nephew  Mustapha,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
^^^^^'  warned  him  against  those  counsellors  who  should 
i807>      advise  great  changes  in  the  government*     Then, 
after  wishing  him  a  happier  reign  than  his  own  had 
been,  he  took  up  a  bowl  of  poisoned  sherbet ;  but 
Mustapha,  who  was  melted  into  tears,  dashed  it  to 
the  ground,  vowing  that  the  life  of  his  uncle  should 
be  held  sacred,  and  that  he  should  ever  regard  him 
as  a  friend. 
Gloomy  There  are  few  periods  in  history  at  which  the 

H^  h[  prospects  of  the  people  of  England  were  more 
England,  gloomy  and  discouraging  than  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1807-  They  had  to  contend  against  an 
enemy,  who,  by  force  or  intrigue,  had  closed  the 
continent  against  them  ;  and  their  affairs  were  in 
the  hands  or  men  who  had  as  yet  the  public  con- 
fidence to  gain,  and  who  had  commenced  their 
administration  by  an  act  of  hostility  against  a  neutral 
state,  which,  if  justifiable  on  the  ground  of  extreme 
necessity,  nevertheless  provoked  the  hostility  of 
powerful  nations,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
venerate  the  magnanimity  of  England.  Yet,  with 
an  enormous  and  accumulating  debt,  and  a  rapidly 
declining  commerce,  the  national  spirit  remained 
unbroken ;  and  had  there  arisen  no  statesman  of 
transcendant  abilities  in  the  cabinet,  no  comman-* 
-I.  der  of  distinguished  prowess  at  sea  or  in  the  field, 
it  would  still  have  borne  up  against  difficulty  and 
danger,  confiding  its  cause  and  interests  to  com- 
mon sense  in  council,  and  to  ordinary  talents  in 
action.  It  was  under  this  spirit  that  the  genius  of 
Bonaparte  was  rebuked  ;  its  constancy  excited  his 
surprise,  and  amidst  his  most  splendid  triumphs 
extorted  the  unwilling  tribute  of  his  admiration. 
There  remained,  moreover,  a  hope  that  the  domi- 
nion which  he  had  acquired  woiud  not  be  perma- 
nent, and  that  the  delusive  notion  which  he  had 
propagated  would  sooner  or  later  be  suddenly  and 
for  ever  dispelled.  In  trampling  out  the  last  sparks 
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of  liberty  amonff  the  smaller  states  of  the  conti-  chap. 
nent,  he  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  more  power-  : 

ful ;  and,  in  aiming  at  universal  conquest,  he  over-  iso?. 
rated  his  own  means,  and  mistook  the  character  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  While  promoting  his  grand 
political  system,  he  might  palliate  to  himself  the 
miquity  of  the  means  employed,  by  the  visionary 
hope  of  conferring  some  great  and  lasting  benefit 
on  mankind  ;  but  though  he  had  defeated  coalition 
after  coalition,  there  were  nations  whom  he  could 
not  subdue,  and  who  would  disdain  to  make  him 
the  arbiter  of  their  destinies,  or  receive  at  his  hands 
political  advantages  which  they  had  power  to 
achieve  for  themselves.  His  violent  and  presump- 
tuous ambition  was  soon  to  be  mortified  by  the  re- 
sistance of  a  people  who  chose  to  support  the 
despotism  under  which  they  were  born,  rather  than 
be  dragooned  into  the  adoption  of  even  a  more 
liberal  form  of  government. 

Parliament  met  on  the  31st  of  January,  and  long  '  i^os. 
discussions  took  place  on  the  late  expedition  to  ^^^l 
Denmark,  and  on  the  orders  of  council.  Although 
the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  were  not 
produced,  ministers  obtained  a  considerable  majority 
in  approval  of  the  former  measure  ;  but  the  manly 
and  generous  feelings  of  the  English  people  still 
prompted  them  to  wish  that  the  odium  of  coercing 
a  neutral  power  had  been  left  to  France,  and  that 
the  capture  of  the  Danish  fleet  had  been  reserved 
as  another  triumph  for  our  navy  in  defensive  war. 
The  orders  of  council  were  made  valid  by  an  act 
passed  on  the  25th  of  March,  which  was  accom* 
panied  by  a  bill  for  regulating  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  America,  until  amicable  arrange- 
ments should  be  concluded  with  that  country. 

The  supplies  voted  in  this  session  amounted  to  Budget 
48,653,170//,  of  which,,  the  proportion  to  be  fur- 
nished by  Ireland,   5,713,560/.   being  deducted, 
there   remained  42,939,604/.   to  be  defrayed  by 
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Great  Britain.     The  ways  and  means  were,  three 
millions  upon  malt  and  pensions;  three  millions 
and  a  half  advanced  by  the  bank,  726,870/.  unap- 
propriated sui7)lus  of  the  consolidated  fund;  war- 
taxes  twenty  millions ;  four  millions  on  exchequer 
bills,  to  be  issued  in  place  of  others  funded  to  the 
same  amount.     These  different  items,  with'  a  loan 
of  eight  millions,  made  an  aggregate  of  39,576,870/. 
Adding  to  this  three  millions  and  a  half,  the  esti- 
mated surplus  .of  the  consolidated  fund  for  the 
current  year,  there  would  then  be  a  surplus  of  ways 
and  means  above  the  supplies,  of  137,000/.     It  re- 
mained to  provide  for  the  interest,  charges,  and 
sinking  fund  of  the  exchequer-bills  funded,  and  of 
the  loan,  which  amounted  to  750,000/.     To  raise 
this,  short  annuities  to  the  amount  of  38,000/.  had 
fallen  in.     There  was  a  saving  of  65,000/.  upon  the 
management  of  the  public  debt.     An  improved 
mode  of  collecting  the  stamp  duties  would  yield 
200,000/.,  and  a  new  arrangement  respecting  the 
assessed  taxes  would  produce  125,000/. ;  making  in 
the  whole,  770,000/.,  a  small  excess  above  the  sum 
actually  required.     A  new  financial  plan  was  intro- 
duced  by  the  chancellor  of  the   exchequer,   to 
accelerate  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.     It 
was  to  enable  proprietors  of  three  per  cent,  consoli- 
dated or  reduced  bank  annuities,  to  exchange  with 
the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  such  bank  annuities,  for  a  life  annuity  during 
the  continuance  of  one  or  two  lives.     To  prevent 
impositions,  the  power  of  transfer  was  to  be  limited 
to  persons  under  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  the 
amount  of  the  transfer,  to  sums  not  less  than  100/- 
the  stock  not  to  be  transferable  when  the  funds 
were  above  80.     The  effect  would  be  to  secure  te 
the  nation,  the  redemption  of  the  funds  so  transfer- 
red, at  the  price  at  which  they  were  when  the 
transfer  was  made. 

In  their  military  arrangements,  ministers  adopted 

an 
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an  important  modification  of  Mr.  Windham's  plan  chap. 
of  limited  service.     To  prevent  the  evils  which  ^^^^^' 
might  arise  from  the  periodical  discharge  of  a  mul-      isos. 
titude  of  soldiers,  a  clause  was  introduced  into  the  JJ'*.^^ 
mutiny  bill,  allowing  the  option  of  enlistment  for  of  hi^Li 
life.     To  improve  the  internal  defence  of  the  coun-  "^'^ 
try,  an  act  was  passed  for  raising  by  ballot  a  local 
militia,  ta  the  aggregate  amount  of  60,000  men, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  increase  in  proportion  as  the 
volunteer  force  should  diminish,  and  to  supersede 
that  force,  if;  in  the  event  of  peace,  it  should  with- 
draw from  service. 

Among  other  proceedings  during  this  session,  Alteration 
may  be  noticed,   a  bill  proposed  by  sir  Samuel  ^ilaSI^ 
Romilly,  for  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  an  act  of  p5°p<*«*"v 
Elizabeth,  as  related  to  taking  away  the  benefit  of  Siiy.^'^ 
clergy  from  ofienders  convicted  of  stealing  private- 
ly from  the  person.    '  A  clause  was  introduced  by 
the  solicitor-general,  to  provide  that  private  steal* 
ing,   as   distinguished    from    robbery,    should  be 
punished  by  transportation  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of 
years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  at  whose  option, 
when  the  case  might  require  it,  the  punishment 
might  be  commuted  into  imprisonment  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  three  years.     A  bill  framed  Bflifbrim- 
by  the  lord  chancellor,  for  the  better  administra-  SSi2^ 
tion  of  justice  in  Scotland,  was  passed  on  the  25th  tion  of  jus- 
of  June.     Its  object  was  to  divide  the  court  of  ses-  s^iil^ 
sion  into  two- chambers  of  seven  or  eight  judges,  to 
give  those  courts  certain  powers  of  making  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  proceedings,  and  to  executions 
in  pending  appeals,  and  also  of  issuing  commissions 
to  ascertain  in  what  cases  it  might  be  proper  to 
establish  a  trial  by  jury.     An  act  was  passed  for  u«eof 
prohibiting,  for  a  limited  time,  the  distillation  of  Sdu^ 
spirits  from  com  or  grain.    Jt  was  strongly  opposed  probibUcd. 
in  all  its  stages,  as  tending  to  prevent  that  accumu- 
lation of  grain  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers,  which, 
in  this  country,  supersedes  the  expedient  of  maga- 
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CHAP,  zines;  and  as  checking  that  demand,  which,  by 
Lxxix.    encouraging    agriculturists    to    grow  more    than 
1808.      was  necessary  for.  the  ordinary  support  of  the  peo- 
ple, ensured  a  supply  in  seasons  or  scarcity.     It  was 
defended  as  a  temporary  measure,  on  the  score  of 
necessity,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  when  the 
supply  of  grain  from  the  continent  was  cut  off,  and 
when  no  prospect  was  left  of  a  sufficient  resource 
in  the  last  year's  crop  of  this  country. 
Prorogs-         Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  4th  of  July, 
S^OTt.^   on  which  occasion  the  lords  commissioners  delivered 
a  speech,  expressing  the  lively  interest  with  which 
his  majesty  received  the  loyal  and  determined  spirit 
manifested  by  the  Spanish  nation,  in  resisting  the 
violence  and  perfidy  with  which  their  dearest  rights 
Determin-    had  bccu  assailed.     Thus  nobly  struggling  against 
SS^eety  to*  *^^  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  France,  that  nation 
support  the  was  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  the  enemy  of 
^IIS^S!  Great  Britain,  but  was  recognised  by  his  majesty, 
tion.  as  a  natural  friend  and  ally.     Conformably  with 

this  declaration,  an  order  of  council  was  issued  on 
the  same  day,  directing  that  hostilities  against 
Spain  should  cease,  that  the  blockade  of  all  her 
ports  not  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  should  be 
raised,  and  that  her  ships  and  vessels  should  be 
treated  by  his  majesty^s  naval  forces  as  belonging 
to  a  friendly  state.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to 
explain  from  whence  arose  this  change  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries. 
Afl^re  of  Great  apprehensions  were  entertained  in  Spain, 
sp^"-  that  the  miserable  king,  after  having  permitted  the 
French  to  occupy  his  principal  fortresses,  would  be 
persuaded  by  the  queen  and  her  favourite  to  pro- 
ceed to  Seville  and  embark  for  America.  The  ap- 
proach of  Murat  with  a  powerful  army  to  the  capi- 
tal, increased  these  alarms.  In  the  middle  of 
March,  an  insurrection  broke  forth  at  Madrid  and 
Aranjuez^  which  the  king  vainly  endeavoured  to 
appease,  by  dismissing  the  obnoxious  minister  from. 

all 
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all  his  employments.    On  the  igth  he  abdicated  the  c  h  a  p. 
crown  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  prince  of  the  Astu-  ^^^^^- 
rias,  who  commenced  his  reign  under  the  title  of     isoq. 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh.     One  of  the  first  acts  of  ^*^^^ 
the  new  sovereign,  was  to  confiscate  the  property  of  iv.  aSi** 
Godoy,  who  having  fled  from  the  popular  fury  at  ^^^  ®^ 
Aranjuez,  had  been  overtaken  at  Ocana.     On  the  F^naod 
23d  the  French  army  occupied  Madrid,  and  next^^^* 
day  Ferdinand  made  his  public  entry,  amidst  the  StefiiS* 
acclamations  of  the  people.     Murat  immediately  ^i^. 
established  a  military  government,  and  appointed 
general. Greuchy  governor  of  the  city,  intimating 
at  the  same  time  that  he  must  decline  to  acknow- 
ledge the  new  monarch,  until  the  arrival  of  his  mas« 
ter,  which  might  be  shortly  expected.     He  sent 
general  Moutheon  secretly  to  the  old  king,  who 
was  easily  prevailed  on  to  give  to  this  emissary  a 
letter  for  Bonaparte,  and  a  formal  protest,  declar- 
ing that  his  renunciation  of  the  crown,  was  a  deed 
to  which  he  had  been  compelled,  to  prevent  greater 
calamity,  and  to  spare  the  blood  of  his  subjects, 
and   which   must  therefore  be  considered  of  no 
force.     "  Full   of  confidence,"   said   this  abject 
prince,  "  in  the  generosity  and  genius  of  the  ^reat 
man   who  has  at  all  times  declared  himself  my 
friend,    I    have    taken    my  resolution    to  resign 
myself  into   his  hands,   and  await  what  he  shall 
resolve  on  the  fate  of  myself,  of  the  queen,  and 
of  the  prince  of  the  peace."     Meantime  the  ru-  ciwies  re- 
mour   of  Bonaparte^s    coming  was  industriously  ][^^^ 
circulated,    and    it    was    hinted    to    Ferdinand, 
that  a   delicate   compliment    might    be    paid,   if 
the  infante,  Don  Carlos,  the  young  king's  next 
brother,  were  to  set  out  to  meet  this  distinguished 
guest.     The  unsuspecting  prince  undertook  this 
journey,  accompanied  by  the  duke  del  Infantado. 
The  same  proposal  was  soon  afterwards  made  to 
Ferdinand  himself,  who  was  advised  by  his  minister 
Cevallos,  by  no  means  to  leave  his  capital  until  he 
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CHAP,  had  received  certain  intelligence,  that  the  Frendi 
.,  ^xxix.  y^|g,.  hjyj  actually  passed  the  Pyramees.     It  now 
1808.     became  necessary  to  employ  another  agent ;  and  ge- 
neral Savary  was  announced  as  envoy  from  France, 
to  compliment  the  new  sovereign,  and  to  assure 
him  that  if  he  maintained  the  same  sentiments  with 
bis  father  in  regard  to  that  power,  he  should  be  im- 
mediately recognised  as  king  of  Spain  and  the  In- 
Fardinand    dies.     Yielding  to  the  insinuations  of  Savary,  the 
Jrid*to^*     king*  after  announcing  to  the  president  of  the  coun* 
meet  Bona-  cU,  that  his  mighty  ally  was  already  at  Bayonne^ 
S^ay**      with  the  joyful  and  salutary  purpose  of  passing 
thither.       through  Spain,  declared  that  he  should  go  to  meet 
him  at  Burgos.     He  set  out  for  that  city  on  the 
11th  of  April,   attended  by  the  envoy,  who,  on 
their  arrival,  persuaded  him  to  proceed  to  Vitoria. 
There  Ferdinand  was  informed  that  Bonapaite  had 
reached  Bourdeaux,  on  his  way  to  Bayonne.     To 
that  place  Don  Carlos,  who  had  been  waiting  at 
Tolosa,  repaired,  and  was  there  some  days  before 
the   arrival  of  Bonaparte.     His    suspicions  were 
awakened  after  the  first  interview ;  and  it  is  said 
that  he  wrote  a  letter  strongly  dissuading  his  bro- 
ther from  pursuing  his  journey  into  France,  and 
that    this    letter    was    intercepted    through    the 
treachery  of  PignateUi,  whom  the  Infante  had  con- 
sulted, as  a  Spaniard  and  a  man  of  honour. 
Bonaparte's      Savary  who  had  hastened  to  Bayonne  to  pro* 
j^nwd.   ^^®  ^^^^^  instructions,  was  sent  back  to  Vitoria 
with  a  letter  addressed  by  Bonaparte  to  Ferdinand^ 
under  the  style  of  Highness.     It  is  a  composition 
in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  crafty  head  and  cal- 
lous heart  of  a  tyrant,  who  could  find  consolation 
for  his  apostacy  from  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  a  so- 
vereign contempt  for  mankind.     One  passage  may 
exemplify  the  whole.     Alluding  to  Godoy,  a  sol- 
dier of  fortune  like  himself,  he  tells  Ferdinand,  <<it 
is  not  the  interest  of  Spain  to  injure  a  prince  who 
has  married  a  princess  of  the  blood  royal,  and  who 
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for  a  long  time  directed  the  afiairs  of  the  kingdooK   chap. 
He  no  longer  has  any  friends  ;  your  royal  highness   ^^^^^' 
will  possess  friends  no  longer  than  you  shall  be  for^     ^soe. 
tunate.     The  people  willingly  revenge  themselves 
for  that  homage  which  tliey  pay  us.    How  also  can 
the  process  be  drawn  up  against  the  prince  of  the 
peace  without  involving  in  it  the  queen  and  the 
king  your  father  ?    This  process  would  give  nou- 
rishment to  hateful  and  factious  passions,  the  issue 
of  which  would  be  fatal  to  your  crown.-    Yotir  royal . 
highness  has  no  oth^r  right  to  it  than  that  which  you 
derive  Jrom  your  mother.     If  this  process  degntde 
her,  your  royal  iiighness  destroys  your  own  right." 
In  conclusion,  he  declares  that  if  the  abdication  of 
Charles  IV.  should  prove  to  have  been  voluntaiy, 
he  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  acknowledging  Ferdi- 
nand VII. ;  and  adverting  to  popular  commotions, 
announces  that  the  assassination  of  soldiers  belong- 
ing to  his  army  shall  be  followed  by  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Spain.    This  letter  conveyed  an  insult 
which  Ferdinand  found  himself  no  longer  able  to 
resent,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  French  troops. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Cevallos,  with  his  other  counsel-  Ferduund 
lors,  and  the  loyal  people  of  Vitoria,  besought  him  ^^ 
not  to  advance ;  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away 
by  the  protestations  of  Savary,  who  assured  him  of 
a  speedy  return  to  Spain,  with  a  full  recognition 
of  his  title. 

Shortly  after  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Ba^onne,  Bonaparte  paid  him  a  complimentary  l^tor^ 
visit ;  embraced  him  at  parting ;  entertained'him  at 
dinner  next  day  as  a  friend,  a  guest,  and  an  ally  \  " 
but  on  his  return  to  his  dwelling,  sent  after  him 
general  Savary  to  reauire  that  he  should  renounce 
in  bis  own  name,  and  that  of  his  family,  the  crown 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  in  favour  of  the  Bonapartes. 

On  the  fbUowing  day,  Cevallos,  the  minister  of 
Ferdinand,  being  summoned  to  a  conference  with 
Champagny,  the  French  secretary,  declared  that  the 

king 
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CHAP,  king  neither  could  nor  would  renounce  his  crown ; 

^^^^^:  he  could  not  do  a  prejudice  to  the  individuals  of 
1808.  his  own  family,  who  were  called  to  the  succession 
by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom ;  and  still 
less  could  he  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a 
foreign  dynasty,  it  being  the  right  of  the  Spanish 
nation  to  elect  another  family,  whenever  the  present 
should  become  extinct.  The  conference  after 
some  time  was  interrupted  by  Bonaparte,  who 
called  Cevallos  a  traitor  for  continuing  to  serve  the 
son  in  the  same  situation  which  he  had  held  under 
the  father,  and  insisted  that  the  renunciation  should 
be  made*  Cevallos  remaining  inflexible,  Ferdinand 
was  required  to  appoint  another  negociator,  but  in 
complying  he  made  no  change  in  his  determination. 

Bonaparte  BoNAPARTE,    who    had    UOt    expCCtcd    SO    much 

cbiri«7ws  firmness  in  his  victim,  found  it  necessaiy  to  change 
queen,  ud  his  coursc  of  procccding.     If  he  could  have  pro- 
^*^^'       cured  the   abdication  of  the  son,  he  would  have 
recognised  as  valid  that  of  the  father :  he  now  de- 
termined to  reverse  that  policy  by  causing  the  father 
to  recJaim  the  crown  from  the  son.     Orders  were 
consequently  dispatched  to  Murat  to  send  the  king, 
the  queen,  and  Godoy  to  Bayonne ;  they  arrived 
there  on  the  80th  of  April.     Of  the  humiliating 
scenes  which  ensued,  the  detail  would  be  wearisome ; 
and  the  catastrophe  of  the  drama  may  be  easily 
anticipated.     On  the  5th  of  May  Bonaparte  had  an 
hour's  conference  with  Charles  and  the  queen,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which,  Ferdinand  was  called  in 
by  his  father.     They  were  all  seated;  but  he  was 
Ferdinand    kept  Standing,  and  his  father  ordered  him  absolutely 
Ste^^    to  renounce  the  crown,  under  pain  of  being  treated 
^^"'of  with  all  his  household  as  an  usurper  and  a  con- 
who  tn^.  spirator  against  the  lives  of  his  parents.     Ferdinand 
^jj**^     obeyed  the  command  by  delivering  a  renunciation, 
^*"^**'***  couched  in  such  terms  as  at  once  to  imply  com- 
pulsion, and  to  reserve  the  condition  of  his  KithePs 
return  to  Spain.     But  Charles  had  already  trans- 
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ferred  the  reclaimed  sovereignty.  By  an  edict  chap, 
dated  the  4th  of  May,  addressed  to  the  supreme  ■^^^^^' 
junta  at  Madrid,  he  nominated  Murat  lieutenant-  ^^^' 
general  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  on  the  same  day  wrote 
to  inform  the  supreme  council  of  Castile  and  the 
council  of  Inquisition,  that  he  had  abdicated  all 
claims  upon  the  Spanish  kingdoms  in  favour  of  his 
friend  and  ally  the  emperor  of  the  French.  Bona- 
parte afterwards  extorted  a  farther  renunciation 
from  Ferdinand,  surrendering  his  own  rights  and 
those  of  his  brothers  and  his  uncle  Antonio,  who  had 
been  sent  from  Madrid.  Lands  and  pensions  were 
allotted  to  the  captives,  and  they  were  sent  into 
the  interior  of  France.  Thus  was  consummated 
this  viJe  usurpation,  by  which  Bonaparte  earned  a 
crown  for  his  brother  Joseph,  and  forfeited  the 
large  tribute  which  he  had  for  years  derived  from 
Spain  and  the  Indies* 
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Affairs  of  Spain.  —  Massacre  at  Madrid.  —  Proclamation 
of  Bonaparte  to  the  Spaniards.  — Resistance  of  the  Spanish 
nation.  —  Formation  of  juntas.  —  Alliance  with  England 
and  Portugal.  — Surrender  of  Dupont.  —  Siege  of  Zara^ 
goza.  —  Flight  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  from  Madrid.  —  De^ 
feat  of  the  patriots  under  Cuesta.  —  Expedition  to  Portugal 
under  Sir  A.  Wellesley.  —  Battle  of  Vimiera.  —  Convention 
if  Cintra.  —  Sir  John  Moore  commands  the  British  in 
Portugal. — Belease  of  Spanish  troops  from  the  Baltic.  — 
Supt'eme  central  junta  established  at  Madrid.  —  Meeting 
of  Bonaparte  and  the  emperor  of  Russia  at  Erfurt.  —  Bo^ 
naparte  heads  his  arm/ in  Spain. — Reverses  ^  the' pa^ 
triots.  — Defeat  of  Castanos.  —  Surrender  of  Madrid.  -^ 
Operations  of  the  army  under  sir  John  Moore.  —  Advance 
to  Salamanca.  —  Junction  with  sir  D.  Baird.  —  Retreat 
to  Coruhna.  —  Battle.  —  Victory  of  the  British.  —  Death 
of  sir  John  Moore.  —  Affairs  of  the  Spanish  and  PortU" 
guese  colonies.  —  Manifesto  of  the  prince  of  Brazil.  — 
Affairs  of  Europe.  —  Farther  annexations  to  France. — 
Russia  acquires  Finland  from  Sweden.  —  Another  revo^ 
kition  at  Constantinople. 

CHAP  I^HE  first  news  from  Spain  that  greeted  the  usur- 
Lxxx.  pgy^  informed  him  that  his  troops  had  nerpe- 
trated  a  sanguinary  massacre  at  Madrid.  On  the 
•*  2d  of  May,  a  great  ferment  had  been  produced  by 
Murat's  preparations  to  send  away  the  remaining 
members  of  the  royal  family ;  and  though  the  queen 
of  Etruria  and  her  son  were  suffered  to  proceed, 
the  people  would  not  consent  to  the  departure  of 
Don  Antonio.  The  Spanish  troops  were  locked 
up  in  their  barracks  and  could  afford  them  no  assist- 
ance, but  they  rushed  to  arms  against  their  op- 
pressors, and  for  some  time  sustained  a  brave,  but 
desperate  conflict.     The  French  poured  into  the 

city 
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city  from  all  sides,  making  repeated  charges  with  chaf. 
their  cavalry,  and  clearing  the  streets  with  volleys  ^^^^', 
of  grape-shot.  Wherever  they  dispersed  the  peo*  i®^- 
pie,  they  followed  the  fugitives  into  the  houses, 
and  bayonetted  them  on  the  spot.  A  resolute  stand 
was  made  at  the  arsenal  by  a  handful  of  artillery- 
men and  citizens,  who  maintained  a  destructive  fire 
on  their  assailants,  until  they  were  overpowered  by 
numbers.  Through  the  personal  interference  of 
the  council  of  Castile,  and  other  public  bodies,  the 
tumult  was  at  length  appeased ;  but  the  work  of 
carnage  was  not  over.  A  military  tribunal  under 
Grouchy  was  appointed  to  try  the  prisoners,  and 
three  groupes  of^  forty  each  were  successively  shot 
in  the  Prado,  besides  untold  numbers,  who  were 
put  to  death  in  various  quarters  of  the  city.  On 
the  4ith,  the  junta  of  government,  with  timid  obse- 
quiousness, appointed  Murat  their  president,  and 
Don  Antonio  was  sent  off  to  Bayonne,  to  join  the 
rest  of  his  fainily  in  captivity. 

This  insurrection,  which  testified  so  strongly  the  Pfodam- 
repugnance  of  the  Spanish  people  to  the  new  dy-  ^^^^ 
nasty  imposed  upon  them,  produced  no  sensible  to  the 
change  in  the  relentless  policy  of  Bonaparte.     In  ^p*"""*^ 
a  proclamation,  dated  the  25m  of  May,  he  admo- 
nished them  to  prepare  for  the   new  government 
which  he  had  designed  for  them ;  adding,  with  con- 
temptuous arrogance,  an  oracular  dictum,  which 
applied  rather  to  their  late  rulers  than  to  them- 
selves.    *^  Your  nation  is  old ;    my  mission  is  to 
restore  its  youth/'    A  junta  of  notables  was  assem- 
bled at  Bayonne,  amounting  to  about  ninety  per- 
sons ;  and  on  the  7th  of  July,  a  new  constitution 
was  laid  before  them,  on  which  occasion  Joseph 
Bonaparte  was  installed  as  king.      He  made  his 
public  entry  into  Madrid  on  the  SOth,  and  on  the 
same  day  his  brother  and  Josephine  departed  from 
Bayonne  for  Paris. 

After  the  massacre  in  the  capital,  and  the  forced  ^^^^*^ 
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CHAP,  resignation  of  the  princes,  a  patriotic  spirit  of  re- 
^^^^'  sistance  spread  rapidly  throughout  Spain.  Actu- 
•i^oa.  ated  by  this  spirit,  the  people,  in  the  nrst  instance, 
Sp^  indulged  in  arbitrary  deeds  of  vengeance ;  but  a 
*"***"'  more  salutary  direction  was  soon  given  to  their 
Formatnm  energies  by  the  establishment  of  central  juntas,  or 
daf  junui.  assembUcs  in  the  provinces,  to  take  measures  for 
the  general  defence  and  to  co-operate  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  country.  The  clergy  exerted  their 
iniSuence  to  stimulate  the  national  zeal ;  and  many 
of  the  nobles  who  had  witnessed  the  installation  at 
Hayonne,  succese(ively  abandoned  the  intruder,  and 
espoused  the  cause  of  their  patriotic  countrymen. 
Among  these  was  Don  Joseph  Palafox,  who  having 
escwed  from  Bayonne  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant 
to  Zaragoza,  was  created  by  the  people  of  that 
city,  captain-general  of  Aragon,  in  the  place  of 
Guilliama,  a  traitor,  whom  they  deposed.  Though 
almost  destitute  of  regular  troops  and  treasure, 
and  though  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Navarre, 
and  Catalonia,  were  possessed  by  the  French,  he 
declared  war  against  them,  in  a  bold  tone  of  defi- 
ance, to  which  the  heart  of  every  loyal  Spaniard 
responded.  His  proclamation  deserved  to  be 
adopted  by  the  central  juntas,  as  the  challenge  of 
an  united  people.  He  declared  that  Bonaparte, 
with  the  individuals  of  his  family,  and  every  French 
officer  and  general,  were  personally  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  king  Ferdinand,  his  brother,  and 
uncle ;  that  the  transactions  at  Bayonne,  and  the 
acts  of  the  existing  government,  were  illegal,  null, 
and  void  j  that  whatever  might  be  done  in  France 
by  the  royal  family,  should  be  held  equally  void, 
as  being  extorted  by  force ;  and  that  all  who  took 
an  active  part  in  such  proceedings  should  be 
deemed  traitors  to  their  country.  If  any  violence 
should  be  attempted  against  the  lives  of  tne  captive 
princes,  he  declared  that  the  nation  would  use 
their  elective  right,   in  favour  of  the  archduke 

Charles, 
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Charles,  as  nephew  of  Charles  III.   in   case  the   chap. 
other  heirs  should  not  be  able  to  concur.  lxxx. 

The  standard  of  independence  was  raised  in      isos. 
Galicia,  the  Asturias,  Aragon,  Valencia,  Granada^  MeMuretof 
and  Andalusia.     The  chief  authority  was  by  tacit  ^ySie.***' 
consent  assigned  in  the  first  instance   to  the  junta 
of  Seville.     Their  first  measure  was  to  establish  in 
all  towns  within  their  jurisdiction,  containing  two  ^  *     '■** 
thousand  householders,  corresponding  juntas,  who 
were  to  enlist  all  the  inhabitants  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen   and  forty-five,    and  to  embody  them. 
They  declared  war  against  Bonwarte,  and  France, 
in   the    name  of  Ferdinand  VII.  and  of  all   the 
Spanish  nation,  and  proclaimed  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities with  England.     The  mode  of  warfare  which 
they  proposed  to  pursue  was  suited  alike  to  the 
state  of  their  military  force,  and  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  country,  its  main  objects  being  to 
avoid  general  actions,  to  harass  the  enemy  inces- 
santly in  flank  and  rear,  and  to  cut  off  his  supplies. 

The  appeal  to  England  was  first  made  by  de-  Alliance 
puties  from  the  junta  of  Asturias,  and  it  was  an-  jj^  B"«- 
swered  by  prompt  and  effectual  succours,  consisting       ' 
of  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and  treasure.     The 
suspension  of  hostilities  had  already  been  antici- 

?ated  by  our  commanders  at  Gibraltar,  and  on  the 
)adiz  station.  General  Castanos,  at  the  head  of 
a  Spanish  army,  stationed  at  San  Roque  to  menace 
Gibraltar,  declared  for  Ferdinand,  and  opened  a 
communication  with  the  governor  of  that  fortress 
who  supplied  him  with  a  loan  of  <50,000  dollars, 
raised  in  a  few  hours  among  the  merchants.  At 
Cadiz  the  people  put  to  death  Solano,  the  governor, 
who  was  in  the  French  interest ;  and  Don  Tomas 
de  Morla  succeeded  to  the  command.  Admiral 
Purvis  was  invited  to  anchor  with  his  fleet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  a 
French  squadron  of  five  sail  of  the  line  under  Ro- 
silly,  then  in  that  port :  they  surrendered  to  the 
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Spaniards  on  the  4th  of  June.  Portugal,  though 
its  capital  was  occupied  by  a  hostile  army,  made 
common  cause  with  Spain,  and  on  the  14th  of  July 
a  treaty  of  alliance -'between  the  two  nations  was 
signed  at  Oporto,  in  the  names  of  the  prince  regent 
and  king  Ferdinand. 

The  hostilities  which  burst  forth  in  every  quar- 
ter gave  ample  occupation  to  the  large  force  which 
Bonaparte  had  poured  into  the  peninsula.  A  de- 
tachment of  15,000  men  under  general  Dupont  was 
sent  into  Andalusia  by  Murat  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Madrid.  It  was  ultimately  destined  to  occupy 
Seville  and  Cadiz,  and  its  first  exploit  was  tne 
seizure  and  pillage  of  Cordova.  Here  Dupont  was 
informed  that  the  fleet  had'  surrendered ;  that  the 
passes  of  the  Sierra  Morena  were  occupied  by  the 

Peasantry;  and  that  Castanos  was  advancing  against 
im  with  the  whole  force  of  Andalusia.  A  des- 
perate engagement  took  place  at  Baylen,  which 
ended  in  the  surrender  of  the  French  general  and 
his  army. 

Zaragoza,  though  an  unfortified  town,  was  de- 
fended by  its  brave  inhabitants  against  the  attacks 
of  a  well-appointed  army  under  Lefebvre.  These 
attacks  were  continued,  almost  without  intermis- 
sion, from  the  15th  of  June  until  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust, when  the  enemy,  having  obtained  possession 
of  one  half  of  the  city,  sent  a  summons  to  Palafox, 
containing  the  single  word,  "  Capitulation.'*  His 
reply,  on  behalf  of  his  heroic  countrymen  was, 
"  Guerra  al  cuchilloy*'  "  war  at  the  knife's  point;'* 
and  an  obstinate  conflict  was  carried  on  from  street 
to  street,  from  house  to  house,  and  from  room  to 
room.  At  a  council  of  war  held  on  the  8th,  it 
was  determined  that  in  those  quarters  of  the  city 
where  the  Aragpnese  still  held  their  ground,  they 
should  continue  to  defend  themselves  with  their 
wonted  firmness ;  and  that  if  the  enemy  at  last 
prevailed,  they  should  retire  over  the  Ebro,  bum 

the 
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the  bridge,  and  defend  themselves  in  the  suburbs  ch  av. 
till  they  perished.  The  determination,  when  made  ^^^^. 
public,  was  received  with  the  loudest  acclamations,  laos. 
The  tide  of  success  was  now  turned,  and  the  citi- 
zens, gaining  ground  upon  the  French,  inch  by 
inch,  recovered  all  but  an  eighth  part  of  the  city. 
News  arrived  from  other  parts  of  Spain,  tending 
to  discourage  the  assailants :  it  announced  the  sur« 
render  of  Dupont ;  the  failure  of  an  expedition 
under  marshal  Moncey  in  Valencia,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  six  thousand  men  from  that  province  for 
the  relief  of  Zaragoza.  On  the  night  of  the  13th 
they  opened  a  furious  cannonade  from  their  bat- 
teries, and  set  fire  to  some  of  the  buildings  which 
they  occupied;  on  the  following  morning  they 
were  seen,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  patriots, 
retreating  over  the  plain  in  tne  direction  of  Pam- 
plona. 

Joseph  Bonaparte,  after  a  residence  of  teH  FUghtof 
days  in  Madrid,  decamped  on  the  29th  of  July,  n^j^  ^ 
taking  with  him  the  regalia  and  crown-jewels,  and  ^?^i^ 
some  other  plunder  from  the  palaces  and  treasury. 
The  French  troops  evacuated  the  capital  after  de- 
stroying all  the  artillery  and  ammunition  which 
th^  could  not  remove. 

The  arms  of  the  patriots  sustained  a  reverse  in  ^^^  ^ 
Leon,  where  general  Cuesta,  contrary  to  the Judg-  undw*"^ 
ment  of  his  second  in  command,  general  Slake,  Cuwu. 
risked  a  battle  at  Medina  del  Rio  Seco  against  a 
French  division  under  LesoUes,  and  was  defeated. 
Blake,  who  had  displayed  great  talents  in  the  en- 
gagement, effected  a  masterly  retreat.  The  French, 
on  entering  Medina,  massacred  six  hundred  per- 
sons in  the  streets  and  houses ;  violated  and  mur- 
dered the  nuns,  and  when  they  had  pillaged  every 
thing  that  they  could  find,  carried  otf  infants,  and 
made  their  parents  redeem,  them.     The  troops 
which  thus  signalised  themselves  were  destined  to 
reinforce  Junot  in  Portugal  j  but  the  course  of 
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.c  H  A  K  events  in  other  quarters  required  them  to  act  upon 
t- "^-  the  defensive. 

itoi.  Meantime,  the  British  government  had  deter- 
to^Krt^  mined  to  send  a  military  force  to  co-operate  with 
under  sir  A.  the  patHots.  An  expedition,  consisting  of  about 
WeUedey.  ^^^  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley,  sailed  from  Cork  on  the  12th  of 
July  for  the  coast  of  Spain.  That  general  pre- 
ceded  it  in  a  frigate,  and  arriving  at  Corunna  on 
the  30th,  consulted  with  the  junta  of  Galicia  con- 
cerning the  immediate  employment  of  his  army. 
They  stated  that  they  were  in  no  need  of  men, 
but  wanted  arms,  ammunition,  and  money:  the 
latter  want  was  supplied  by  the  arrival  of  200,000/. 
from  England  on  that  very  day.  They  recom- 
mended that  his  operations  should  be  directed 
against  Junot,  and  advised  him  to  land  in  the 
north  of  Portugal,  that  he  might  avail  himself  of 
the  troops  in  tiiat  quarter.  He  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  Oporto,  where  he  held  a  consultation 
with  the  bishop  aiid  the  general  officers;  and  after 
COTdmunicating  with  sir  Charles  Cotton,  command- 
ing the  fleet  off  the  Tagus,  he  determined  to  land 
the  troops  in  Mondego  Bay.  He  was  there  joined 
by  a  division  from  Cadiz  under  general  Spencer. 
Directing  his  march  on  Lisbon,  he  defeated  a 
French  corps  under  Laborde  at  Roleia,  and  ad- 
vancing toward  Vimiera,  was  joined  by  another 
rein^M'cement  of  5,000  men  und^  general  An- 
struther,  who  had  recently  landed  at  Peniche. 
Junot  was  meantime  assembling  his  army  near 
Torres  Vedras,  being  determined  to  risk  an  en- 
gagement before  his  antagonust  should  receive 
Battle  of .  nul^er  reuiforcements.  Battle  was  given  on  the 
Vimiera.  gfgt  ^f  August  whcu  the  French,  commencing  the 
Attack  on  various  points  with  their  usual  impe- 
tuosity, met  with  a  resistance  to  which  they  had 
been  long  unaccustomed.  The  flower  of  their 
troops  made  a  charge  against  general  Ferguson's 
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division,  who  received  them  with  a  tremendous 
volley  which  brought  them  to  the  bayonet,  and  in  __^^^^^ 
one  moment  their  front  rank  fell  like  a  line  of  grass      fsos. 
from  the  mower^s  scythe.     They  gave  way,   and 
abandoned  six  pieces  of  cannon  m  the^*  flight. 
Having  failed  in  their  other  attacks,  they  com- 
menced a  retreat,  after  sustaining  a  loss  of  SOOO 
men,  and  IS  pieces  of  cannon.     In  this  decisive 
idctory  not  more  than  half  the  British  army  was 
engaged.     Sir   Harry   Burrard,  who  had  arrived 
in  the  morning  to  take  the  command,  forbore  to 
interfere  in  jthe  dispositions  already  madej   but 
when  sir  Arthur  WeUesley  proposed  to  pursue  the 
retiring  enemy,  he  determin^   to  wait  for  rein- 
forcements.    On  the  following  morning  sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  arrived  from  Gibr^tar  to  supersede  sir 
Harry  Burrard;  and  a  few  hours  aftei^wards  ge-* 
neral  Kellerman  appeared  with  a  flag  of  truce  from 
Junot  to  propose  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  during 
which  a  convention  might  be  concluded  for  the 
evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French.     The  terms  Conyention 
of  the  armistice  were  soon  settled,  and  on  the  80th  «f  cintw. 
a  definitive  convention  was  signed.     Its  conditions 
were,  that  the   French  troops  in   Portugal,  with 
their  arms  and  equipments  should,  at  the  expense 
of  the    British  government,   be   disembarked   in 
France,  and  in  np  case  be  considered  prisoners  of 
war  'y  that  all  individuals  of  their  army  should  have 
liberty  to  dispose  of  their  private  property  without 
future  prejudice  to  the- purchasers :  and  that  the 
Spanish  troops  detained  on  shipboard  in  the  Tagus 
should  be  set  free,  the  British  commander  en- 
gagiqg  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  all  French  sub- 
jects in  Spain,  who,  not  having  been  taken  in  battle, 
were  imprisoned.     §ir  Charles  Cotton  concluded  a 
separate  convention  with  admiral  Siniavin,  by  which 
the  Russian  ships  in  the  Tagus  were  surrendered 
with  tlieir  stores  to  be  held  as  a  deposit  by  England 
until  six  months  after  pacification  with  Russia^ 
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CHAP,      This  lamentable  conveption,  at  a  time  when  the 
f-^^^*   destruction  or  absolute  surrender  of  Junot*s  army 
t;  1800.     with  its  plunder,  might  have  accelerated  the  de- 
i>MH>-.      liverance  of  the  peninsula,   was  regarded  with 
K^.."     universal  disgust  and  indignation  in  England,  and 
became  the  subject  of  investigation  before  a  board 
of  military  enquiry,  the  proceedings  of  which  were 
terminated  by  a  declaration  of  his  majesty,  disap- 
proving those  articles  in  which  stipulations  were 
made  directly  affecting  the  interests  or  feelings  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  nations. 
Sir  John         The  command  of  the  British  army  in  Portugal 
McHMPe       devolved  on  sir  John  Moore,  who  had  recently 
^TBritbh   arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of  1 2,000  men.    That 
to  Porto-    officer  had  been  entrusted  earlv  in  the  year  with  an 
expedition  for  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Sweden, 
against  whom  war  had  been  declared  by  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Denmark  j  but  through  the  capricious 
and  violent  conduct  of  that  monarch,  he  had  been 
constrained  to  bring  back  his  troops  without  landing 
them.     After  the  deliverance  of  Portugal,  his  in- 
structions were    to    march  into    Spain    towards 
Burgos,  and  to  combine  his  operations  with  those 
of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  armies, 
gp^niih  The  patriots  in  Galicia  received  a  timely  rein- 

troops  n-     forcement  of  ten  thousand  of,  their  countrymen, 
^^MticT  who  had  been  stationed  by  Bonaparte  in  Denmark, 
and  were  liberated  by  a  well-concerted  plan  between 
their  general,  the  marquis  de  la   Romana,   and 
admiral  Keats.     They  disembarked  at  Corunna, 
on  the  SOth  of  September. 
Saprame         ^^^  resistance  of  the  Spaniards  to  their  invaders, 
central    *   had  hithcrto  been  ill  concerted  and  desultory ;  but 
iuAer«r    P^  *^®  deliverance  of  the  capital,  and  the  renewal 
Madrid.      of  communicatious  with  the  provinces,  measures 
were  adopted  for  rendering  it  more  regular,  con- 
sistent, and  effective.     A  supreme  central  junta 
of  government,  formed  by  deputies  from  the  pro- 
vincial juntas  was  established  at  Aranjuez^  on  the 
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«5th  of  September,  under  the  presidency  of  count  c  h  a  p, 
Florida  Blanca.     One  of  its  first  acts  was  to  ap-  s^== 
point  a  new  council  of  war,   consisting  of  five     ^^^^ 
members,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  general  Castanos. 
The  forces  of  the  patriots  were  arranged  under 
three  divisions,  so  as  to  constitute,  when  the  dis- 
positions should  be  completed,  one  grand  army. 
The  eastern  wing  under  Palafox,  was  computed  at 
20,000  men ;  the  centre  under  Castanos,  the  gene- 
ralissimo,  at  65,000,  and  the  north-western  wing, 
under  Blake,  at  55,000.     There  was  also  a  small 
army  in  Estremadura,  and  another  in  Catalonia. 
The  main  French  army,  at  this  period,  occupied  a 
position  with  its  right  towards  the  ocean,  its  left  on 
Arragon,  and  its  front  on  the  Ebro. 

Meanwhile,  Bonaparte  found  it  necessary  to  ^^^^^ 
secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  north,  that  he  might  JaS'Sbr^ 
direct  his  whole  attention  to  the  conquest  of  Spain.  ^JP^T*' 
A  meeting  took  place  between  him  and  the  emperor  Eiteu*^ 
of  Russia,   at  Erfurt,  on  the  27th  of  September, 
where  it  was  settled  that  the  French  troops  should 
evacuate  the  Prussian  territory,  as  soon  as  the  con- 
tributions, which  were  now  to  be  reduced  to  one- 
third  of  their  original  amount,   should  be  paid. 
The  emperor  Alexander  was  persuaded  to  regard 
the  insurrection  in  Spain  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  to  coincide  in  the  policy 
of  Bonaparte,  both  for  peace  and  for  war.     They 
wrote  letters  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  offering 
to  treat  either  on  the  basis  of  the  uti  possidetis^  or 
on  any  other  basis  consistent  with  justice.    A  di- 

Slomatic  correspondence  ensued,  in  which  the 
Iritish  government  professed  their  readiness  to 
negociate  in  concurrence  with  their  allies,  among 
whom  were  comprehended  the  people  of  Spain. 
This  stipulation  was  rejected  as  inadmissible  and 
insulting,  and  the  correspondence  was  terminated 
by  a  note  from  Mr.  Canning,  declaring  that  his 
majesty  was  determined  not  to  abandon  the  cause 
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CHA.F.  of  the  Spanish  nation^  and  of  the  legitimate  mo- 
.^^^^   narchy  of  Spain ;  and  that  he  rejected  the  preten- 
1808.     gioti  (tf  France  to  exclude  from  the  negociation  the 
central  and  supreme  government,  acting  ill  the 
nalne  of  his  catholic  majesty,  as  one  which  he  could 
not  admit  without  acquiescing  in  an  usurpation 
unparaUeled  in  tlie  history  of  the  world. 
Bonaptfte       Qn  the  25th  of  Octobcr,  Bonaparte  informed  the 
^^     legislative  body  that  he  should  speedily  put  himself 
*^-        at  the  head  of  his  army,  to  crown,  witn  God's  help^ 
the  king  of  Spain  in  Madrid,  and  to  plant  his 
eagles  on  the  forts  of  Lisbon.     In  a  few  days 
afterwards,  he  set  out  privately  from  Rambouillet, 
arrived  at  Bayonne  on  the  3d  of  November,  and  on 
the  5th,  joined  his  brother  Joseph  at  Vitoria,  bring- 
ing  with  him  a  reinforcement  of  12,000  men. 
lierenes  <x      Th£  Campaign  had  already  been  opened }  and  in  a 
ibepAtrioti.  ^grigg  q£  actions,  the   French  had  succeeded  in 
cutting  oflF  the  communication  between  the  armies 
of  Blake  and  Castanos.     The  former,  after  retiring 
from  post  to   post,  made  a  brave  resistance  at 
Espinosa,  but  was  at  length  compelled  to  retreat, 
and  took  refuge  with  the  remains  of  his  force  in 
the  Asturias.     On  the  l6th  of  November,  the  van 
DefMitof     of  Soult's  army  entered  St.  Andero.     The  defeat 
^^~*'°«^     of  Castanos  at  Tudela  on   the  23d,  decided  the 
fate  of  the  campaign,  and  left  open  to  the  French 
army  the  road  to  Madrid.     In  the  mountains  of 
Castile,  the  strong  pass  called  the  Puerto  de  Gua- 
darama,  guarded  by  13,000  men,  under   general 
iSan  Juan,  was  forced  by  a  division  of  the  French 
army  under  general  Victor. 
Sanender        The  people  of  Madrid  evinced  a  resolution  to 
of  Madrid,  defend  themselves,  which  was  feebly  seconded  by 
their  leaders.    The  French  encountered  an   ob- 
stinate resistance  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
Retiro,  and  were  several  times  beaten  back  in 
attempting  to  seize  the  gates  of  the  city.     On  the 
4th  of  December,  a  deputation  of  the  junta  waited 
on  Bonaparte,  who  tolcj  them  that  if  Madrid  was 

not 
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not  surrendered  by  six  on  the  following  mdrning^  $t  e  h  a  A 
would  be  taken  by  assault,  and  all  its  armed  m^    ^^^^^^ 
habitants  put  to  the  sword.     In  qonsequenoe  of     laos, 
this  threat,  the  Spanish  troops  remaining  in  the 
city  were  sent  away  during  the  nighty  and  the 
French  entered  on  the  following  mornings    Boba^ 
parte  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  Spanianisy 
informing  them  that  it  had  cost  him  only  a  few 
marches  to  defeat  their  armies,  and  that  he  should 
soon  drive  the  English  from  the  peninsula.     He 
threatened,  that  if  they  refused  to  submit,  he  ' 

would  treat  their  country  as  a  conquered  province, 
and  place  his  brother  on  another  throne.  <^  I  shall 
then,"  said  he,  "  place  the  crown  of  Spain  on  my 
own  head,  and  cause  it  to  be  respected  by  the 
guilty,  for  God  has  given  me  strength  aiui  in* 
clination  to  surmount  all  obstacles." 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  Spaniards  had  Opentknii 
earlier  availed  themselves  of  the  co-operation  of  ^^J^' 
their  allies ;  or  that^  following  the  advice  of  the  undflr 
junta  of  Seville,  they  had  avoided  general  engage*  ^L^ 
ments.    When  sir  John  Moore  prepared  to  advance 
from  Portugal  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide  the 
army.     The  artillery  and  cavalry,  with  four  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  under  general  Hope,  marched 
by  Elvas,  on  the  Madrid  road ;  two  brigades,  under 
general  Pi^et,  went  by  Elvas  and  Alcantara.    The 
rest  of  the  army  moved  through  Almeida;  two 
brigades,    under    general  Beresford,   by  way  of 
Coimbra ;  three  under  general  Eraser,  by  way  of 
Abrantes.     They  were  to  unite  at  Salamanca,  and 
to  be  joined  by  general  Hope,  either  there  or  at 
Valladolid.    A  reinforcement  of  10,000  men,  under 
sir  David  Baird,  expected  at  Corunna,  was  directed 
to  form  a  junction  with  the  commander  wherever 
he  should  appoint.     On  tlie  ISth  of  November  sir  Aimj 
John  Moore  arrived  with  his  advanced  guard  at  1S?I!^!!^ 
Salamanca.      He  was  there  informed  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Estremaduran  army  at  Burgos,  and  ^rdy 
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c  H  A.  R  afterwards,  of  the  entrance  of  the  French  into 
■^^^^    Valladolidy  distant  from  him  only  twenty  leagues. 
1808,      He  had  with  him  only  three  brigades  of  infantry, 
and  not  a  single  gun.     His  first  thought  was  to 
fall  back  upon  Cuidad  Rodrigo ;  but  on  learning 
that  the  French  had  retired  to  Palencia,  and  that 
none  of  their  infantry  had  advanced  beyond  Burgos, 
he  sent  orders  for  the  two  divisions  of 'his  army, 
under  generals  Baird  and  Hope,  that  were  approach- 
ing from  different  points,  to  join  him  with  all  speed. 
Sl^vw     ^^^  David  Baird  had  reached.  Corunna  on  the  13th 
Baiiti  to     of  October,  but  his  troops  were  kept  on  ship-board 
Attorgt,     yjjiu  j^^  order  for  their  landing  could  be  received 
from  the  central  junta.     The  country  before  him 
had  been  drained  by  its  own  troops,  and  his  com- 
missaries were  not  only  inexperienced,  but  ignorant 
of  the  Spanish  language.     Dividing  his  force  into 
small  detachments,  which  followed  each  other  at 
considerable  distances,  he  reached  Astorga  on  the 
19th  of  November,  and  was  there  informed  of  the 
dispersion  of   Blake's    army.      Anticipating   the 
defeat  of  Castanos,  he  consulted  his  officers,  and 
apprised  sir  John  Moore  of  their  unanimous  opinion 
that  he  ought  not  to  advance  until  the  junction  of 
all  the  detachments  on  the  march,  which  could  not 
be  expected  before  the  4th  of  December.     After 
swJoi»tt     the  defeat  of  Castanos,  at  Tudela,  sir  John  Moore 
tercet  to  determined  to  retreat  upon  Portugal,  and  accord- 
retrcat.       ingly  scut  ordcrs  to  sir  David  Baird  to  fall  back 
upon  Corunna,  and  sail  from  thence  to  the  Tagus, 
directing  him  also  to  write  to  England  for  transports 
to  be  sent  to  Lisbon.     While  waiting  for  the  junc- 
tion of  general  Hope,  he  received  on  the  5th  of 
December  a  dispatch  from  Castelfranco  and  Morla, 
in  the  name  of  the  central  junta,  informing  him 
that  25,000  men  of  the  army  of  Castanos  were 
falling  back  on  Madrid,  that  10,000  were  marching 
thither  from  Somosierra,  and  that  40,000  would 
join  them.     They  hoped  that  the  British  would  be 

able 
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able  either  to  unite  Tvith  these  forces,  or  fall  upon  chap. 
the  rear  of  the  enemy.    This  dispatch  was  written  .^^^ 
on  the  2d,  when  the  men  who  signed  it  were  pre-     laoe, 
paring    to    surrender    Madrid     to    the    enemy. 
Dispatches    soon    afterwards    arrived   from    the  Corra- 

?ritish  ambassador,  Mr.  Frere,  who  was  then  at  ^JhlSr 
alavera  de  la  Reyna,  whither  the  central  junta  Fnit.  * 
had  retired  from  Ar&njuez.  They  were  brought  by 
colonel  Charmilly,  a  French  emigrant  in  the  English 
service,  who  had  quitted  Madrid  on  the  night  of 
the  1st,  when  the  inhabitants  were  working  at  the 
trenches  by  torch-light.  He  had  seen  the  duke 
del  Infantado,  who  spoke  of  a  new  junta,  mentioned 
the  vigorous  preparatioits  for  defence,  and  expressed 
a  most  earnest  wish  that  the  British  would  make  a 
diversion  for  the  relief  of  Madrid.  Mr.  Frere 
entrusted  to  CharmiUv  a  letter  to  sir  John  Moore, 
urging  him  to  suspend  his  retreat,  as  that  measure 
would  be  highly  injurious  both  to  Spain  and 
to  England.  He  gave  him  a  second  letter,  to  be 
delivered  in  case  the  British  general  persisted  in 
his  determination.  The  purport  of  this  letter  was 
to  request  that  the  bearer  might  be  examined 
before  a  council  of  war. 

Sir  John  Moore  wrote  to  sir  David  Baird,  J^^**" 
ordering  him  to  suspend  his  retreat  and  return  to  advuoM 
Astorga.     It  was  not  known  in  Salamanca  that  he  •ndeftcu 
had  changed  his  intention,  and  as  the  officers' loudly  !^S^ 
expressed  their  dislike  of  returning  to  Portugal,  !>•»«* 
CharmiUv  deemed  it  necessary  to  present  his  second 
letter.     The  general  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  ordered 
the  colonel  to  depart  from  the  town ;  but  when  his 
resentment  had  subsided,  he  explained  himself  to 
Mr.  Frere,  informing  him  that  all  in  his  power 
should  be  done  for  the  Spanish  cause ;  but  that  he 
could  not  make  a  direct  movement  on  Madrid 
until  joined  by  sir  Da\id  Baird,  especially  as  the 
passes  of  Guadarrama  and  Somosierra  were  in  the 
bands  of  the  French.    Tidings  arrived  on  the  10th 

that 
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OH  An  that  Madrid  had  flurrendered,  that  Zaragoza  was 
J^^^  heA^gedf  and  that  Toledo  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
iiM.  enemy*  Sir  John  Moore  determined  to  move  to 
Toro,  and  unite  his  army  there ;  and  he  ordered 
general  Baird  to  push  on  his  troops,  by  brigades, 
to  Beiievente,  from  whence  a  junction  might  be 
effected^  either  by  a  forward  or  a  flank  movement. 
The  junction  took  place  at  Majorga  on  the  SOth, 
when  the  united  British  forces  amounted  to  £3,000 
infantry  and  about  2300  cavalry,  besides  some  small 
detachments  left  to  keep  open  the  communications. 
On  the  following  day  the  head-quarters  were 
I'emoved  to  Sahagun,  and  a  co-operation  was  con- 
certed with  Romana,  who  was  collecting  the  wreck 
of  Blake's  army  at  Leon« 

SouLT  was  posted  beyond  the  Carrion,  with 
18,000  men ;  Junot,  with  liis  S7,000  from  Lisbon, 
was  advancing  from  Vitoria  upon  Burgos ;  Lefeb* 
vre  was  counter-ordered  from  the  road  to  Badajoz, 
and  directed  toward  Salamanca ;  and  Bonaparte 
with  his  cavalry  was  hastening  on  from  Madrid. 
BreiMr-  Arrakobments  wcre  made  to  attack  Soult  before 

Jbe^S  he  should  be  reinforced,  and  the  orders  for  that 
of  Souiu  purpose  were  received  by  the  British  troops  with 
high  exultation.  On  the  S3d,  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed, they  were  all  under  arms;  the  right 
column  had  begun  its  march,  and  the  rest  were  ar- 
denUv  expecting  the  word  of  command  to  advance. 
At  this  juncture,  intelligence  was  received  from 
Romana,  that  the  French  were  advancing  from 
Madrid,  either  to  Valladolid  or  Salamanca;  and 
news  arrived  from  other  quarters,  that  considerable 
reinforcements  had  reached  the  Carrion  from  Pa^ 
lencia.  Orders  were  immediately  issued  for  the 
troops  to  return  to  quarters,  and  by  day-break  next 
The  Britiah  iDoming,  to  be  again  under  arms.  Every  counte- 
•™y«-  nance  instantly  changed,  and  the  high  confidence 
and  resolution,  which  are  the  best  presage  of  vic- 
tory, gave  place  to  mortification  and  chagrin.    Sir 

David 
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Dayid  Bailed  was  ordered  to  march  through  Val6n«  e  Q  a*  iv 
cia  de  don  Juan,  to  Astorga^  whither  the  main  army    ^*^^', 
and  the  reserve,  followed  by  the  caValry^  retired  by      isosi 
the  route  of  Benevente^     At  the  latter  place,  an 
action  took  ^lace  with  the  advanced  cavalry  df  the 
French,  who  were  driven  back  dctoss  the  Esla, 
with  a  loss  of*  seventy  men  taken  prisoners,  among 
whom  was  genet^al  Lefebvre,  commander  of  the  im-» 
perial  guard*     From  Astorga^  the  retreat  was  to  be 
continued  to  CorUnna,  through  250  miles  of  mdun->, 
tainous  doutltry,   rendered  almost  impassable  by 
snow  and  rairii      Two  brigades   under   General 
Crawford,  were  detached  by  Orense  to  Vigo,  at 
which  place  transports  were  Expected.     General 
Frdser,  with  his  division,  was  ordered  td  proceed  to 
Lugoj  he  was  followed  by  generals   Hope  and 
Baird,  who  were  instructed  to  make  forced  marches  Diiasten  of 
to  the  coast.     It  would  be  a  fruitless  attempt  to  **■*  ""•'^ 
detail  all  the  calamities  of  this  retreat ;  the  troops^ 
stung  by  disappointment,  and  rendered  desperate 
by  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  became  disorderly, 
and  in  some  instances,  committed  excesses  which 
could  scarcely  be  expected  from  an  enemy.     The 
loss  was  enormous :  even  at  Astorga,  ammunition 
waggons  were  burnt,  and  an  entire  dep6t  of  en«- 
trenching  tools  abandoned :  on  one  part  of  the  toad 
the  reserve  met  a  convoy  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
clothing,   brought  from   England    for   Romana's 
army  :  of  these  supplies,  a  part  was  distributed  to 
the  soldiers  as  they  passed,  and  the  rest  Were  de- 
stroyed.   Nearly  one  hundred  baggage-waggons 
bdonging  to  the  army  were  abandon^,  and  as  the 
military  chest  could  not  be  transported  over  the 
mountain  Cebrero,  the  dollars  were  thrown  doWn 
precipices,  in  hope  that  the  snow  Imight  conceal 
them  from  the  enemy. 

Sir  John  Moore  offered  battle  to  Soult  at  Lugo,  Amvai  at 
and  in  some  partial  actions,  checked  the  pursuit  of  ^^' 
the  French,  who  were  unwilling  to  engage  gene-    jan.is. 

rally, 
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CHAP,  rally,  without  a  superiority  of  force.  The  British 
^^^^'  army  gained  twelve  hours'  march,  and  reached 
1809^  Corunna  with  little  molestation,  on  the  ISth  of 
January,  having  lost  one-fourth  of  its  numbers 
The  transports  which  had  been  ordered  from  Vigo, 
were  detained  by  contrary  winds,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  the  British  army  to  make  head  against 
the  enemy.  The  situation  was  so  disadvantageous, 
that  some  officers  suggested  the  proposal  of  terms 
;to  Soult,  on  condition  that  he  should  permit  the 
troops  to  embark  unmolested.  Sir  John  Moore  re- 
jected the  advice,  and  declared  his  resolution  to 
accept  no  terms  which  should  be  in  the  least  dis- 
honourable to  the  army,  or  to  the  country.  On 
the  14th,  the  enemy,  who  had  arrived  in  consider- 
able force,  opened  a  cannonade,  which  was  returned 
with  such  effect  that  they  drew  oft*  their  guns.  In 
the  evening  of  that  day,  the  transports  from  Vigo 
hove  in  sight.  Preparations  for  embarking  were 
immediately  commenced,  and  were  completed  on 
the  Itjth,  when  orders  were  issued,  that  if  the 
French  did  not  move,  the  embarkation  of  the  re- 
serve should  commence  at  four  in  the  afternoon. 
At  mid-day,  while  the  general  was  proceeding  to 
visit  the  out-posts,  he  received  information  from 
sir  John  Hope,  that  the  enemy  were  getting  under 
arms.  They  descended  from  the  heights  in  four 
columns,  two  o£  which  directed  their  march  on  the 
right  wing  of  the  British,  which  was  very  disadvan- 
tageously  posted.  Sir  John  Moore  hastened  to 
this  part  of  the  field,  where  the  4th  regiment  on  the 
right  flank  was  menaced  by  a  body  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  hastening  up  the  valley  to  turn  it.  Half 
of  this  regiment  falling  back,  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse 
angle  with  the  other  half,  commenced  a  heavy 
flanking  fire,  and  this  manoeuvre  was  highly  ap-. 
plauded  by  the  commander.  He  proceeded  to 
direct  the  movements  of  the  other  regiments  in 
this  divisiQD,  and  was  in  the  act  of  ordering  up  the 

guards 
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guards  to  support  the  43d  Highlanders,  when  he  chap. 
was  struck  from  his  horse  by  a  cannon-ball,  which  ^^^^' 
carried  away  his  left  shoulder,  and  part  of  the  col-  isoa. 
lar  bone,  leaving  the  arm  hanging  by  the  flesh. 
He  was  enveloped  in  a  blanket,  and  borne  away  by 
six  soldiers  of  the  43d.  Sir  David  Baird,  whose 
arm  was  shattered  by  a  grape-shot,  had  already 
quitted  the  field.  The  troops  continued  to  fight 
bravely  under  sir  John  Hope,  on  whom  the  com- 
mand  devolved,  and  at  night-fall,  remained  masters 
of  the  field.  This  victory  was  obtained  under 
great  disadvantages;  the  French  force  exceeded 
20,000  men,  well  appointed  and  provided  with  can- 
non, some  of  which  had  fallen  into  their  hands  in 
the  pursuit.  The  British  scarcely  amounted  to 
15,000,  exhausted  by  harassing  marches,  and 
grieved  by  the  loss  of  their  military  chest,  their 
stores,  their  baggage,  their  horses,  their  sick,  their 
wounded,  their  "wives  and  children.  Their  artil- 
lery was  already  embarked.  If  British  courage 
could  achieve  victory  in  such  adverse  circumstances, 
what  must  have  been  its  triumphs  in  a  conflict 
on  equal  terms !  General  Moore  lived  to  hear  that  Doth  of 
the  battle  was  won,  and  in  his  last  moments,  after  g^ 
an  affecting  reminiscence  of  his  mother,  expressed 
a  hope  that  his  country  would  do  him  justice.  His 
body  was  removed  at  midnight,  to  the  citadel  of 
Corunna,  wrapped  in  a  military  cloak  and  blankets, 
and  'buried  in  a  grave  dug  on  the  ramparts.  The 
embarkation  was  continued  during  the  night ;  and 
next  morning  little  remained,  except  the  rear- 
guard under  general  Beresford,  and  the  reserve 
under  general  Hill.  The  French  pushed  on  their 
light  troops  to  some  heights  commanding  the  har- 
bour, and  began  to  fire  on  the  shipping.  Several 
of  the  masters  of  the  transports  cut  their  cables ; 
and  four  of  the  vessels  ran  aground.  The  men  on 
board  were  removed  to  other  ships,  and  the  strand- 
ed vessels  burnt    During  the  night  of  the  17th, 

and 
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6  H  A  F.  and  the  foUowing  looming,  the  sick  and  wounded 
^^^^'  who  Gould  bear  removal,  were  embarked,  and  the 
1609.  reaF-guard  followed  without  interruption.  Corunna 
capitulated  sooa  ^fiker  the  departure  of  the  army^ 
and  the  Frenjch  seized  all  the  most  important  places 
in  the  n^rtfa  of  Spain. 
AfBurs  of  Though  the  mother  country  was  enthralled  by 
2d  Pq^  the  usurper,  the  colonies  and  maritime  provinces 
gu^  00-  were  beyond  the  reach  of  his  power;  but  it  was  still 
^^^^  necessary  to  preserve  thepi  from  his  intrigues.  Tlie 
British  cruizers  exercised  great  vigilance  in  inter* 
eepting  all  vessels  bearing  di^paliphes  to  those  pos- 
sessions. Lord  Collingwood,  j9p  sending  out  ad- 
vices of  the  Spanish  revolution  to  admiral  Coch- 
rane en  the  Leeward  Island  station,  apprised  him 
that  the  corvette  La  Rapide  had  sailed  from  Bay- 
onne  for  Cayenne,  and  requested  that  he  would 
mtercGpt  her;  she  was  taken,  and  carried  into 
Barbadoes,  but  her  papers  were  thrown  ovedboard. 
Some  suspicions  being  excited,  a  search  took  place, 
9nd  duplijcates  were  discovered.  The  Carolina, 
with  4G00  stand  of  arms  for  Buenos  Ayres,  was 
taken  soon  after  her  departure  from  St.  Sebastian's, 
and  carried  into  Gijon,  where  the  arms  were  landed 
for  the  use  of  the  patriots.  The  brig  La  Mouche, 
bound  to  the  Havannah  on  a  similar  service,  was 
also  taken.  The  Spanish  prisoners  in  the  West 
Indies  were  liberated,  and  sent  to  the  Main  in  the 
Acasta  frigate.  A  brig,  with  dispatches  from  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte,  reached  LaGuayra  before  her.  The 
English  officer,  captain  Beaver,  immediately  landed 
and  presented  himself  to  the  governor,  at  the  time 
when  the  French  agent  was  endeavouring  to  ac- 
complish the  object  of  his  mission.  The  news 
brought  by  the  Acasta  confirmed  the  authenticity 
of  a  manifesto  from  Seville,  which  had  previously 
arrived;  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  was  proclaimed 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  inhabitants  ;  the  imperial 
brig  was  seized^   and  the  colours   of  Spain  and 

England 
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En^^d  were  hoisted  on  all  the  forts,  qader  §,  «9Af. 
general  salute.  In  Cuba,  the  people  di^iplajred  the  ^^^^'^, 
same  loyalty,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  die  i^ 
in  the  cause  of  their  country.  In  Mexico,  ajunta 
was  assembled,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  J^erdit 
nand  was  taken  by  the  viceroy  and  all  persons  in 
authority.  Fourteen  millions  of  dollars  were  voted 
by  the  city  of  Mexico  for  the  service  of  the  mother 
country,  and  the  peqple  enrolled  diemseives  fiar  the 
defence  of  Uiat  American  empire  which  their  an? 
cestors  had  won.  At  Vera  Cruz,  where  the  govern 
nor  shewed  a  disposition  to  favour  the  intruder,  a 
patriotic  junta  was  formed  to  counteract  his  qaa^ 
chinations ;  a  French  vessel,  whidi  arrived  in  ttie 
harbour,  was  seized,  and  her  papers,  consisting  of 
proclamations  and  orders  from  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
were  publicly  burnt.  At  Buenos  Ayres«  a  Freadi 
agent  was  received  by  the  governor  liniers,  who 
informed  the  people  that  the  emparor  of  the  Frenich 
had  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  that  a  coites  was 
assembled  at  Bayonne,  where  its  fate  would  be  de^ 
ctded ;  that  Bonaparte,  applaud^ing  the  coostancy 
of  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres,  had  offered  th^m 
succours,  and  that  he,  in  reply,  had  expressed  his 
readiness  to  receive  arms,  ammunition,  and  Spanish 
troops.  He  exhorted  them  to  imitate  the  exampi^ 
o£  their  ancest&rs  during  the  w^  of  the  suceesaion^ 
by  awaiting  the  fate  of  the  mother  coomtry,  aad 
obeying  tiiat  power  which  occupied  the  sovereigdr 
ty.  This  temporising  policy,  which  favoured  the 
interests  of  the  usurper,  was  counteracted  by  the 
popular  spirit,  which  strongly  inclined  to  ihe  .eatab^ 
lishment  of  an  independent  government. 

In  Brazil,  the  prince  regent  of  Fortugaji,  soon  Manifesto 
after  his  arrival,  issued  a  manifesto,  detsuUog  the  prf^ce  of 
aggressions  of  France,  and  the  immense  sacrifices  Bnui. 
which  he  had  made  for  tlie  sake  of  preserving  the 
strictest  neutrality.    He  ccmduded  by  authorising 

bis 
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CHAP,  his  subjects  to  wage  war  by  sea  and  land  against 
^^^L  the  French,  and  by  avowing  his  determination  not 
1809.     to  sheathe  the  sword  unless  in  concert  with  his 
Britannic  majesty,  and  never  to  agree  to  the  ces- 
sion of  Portugal.  When  intelligence  arrived  of  the 
imprisonment  of  the  royal  family,  the  princess  of 
Brazil,  as  daughter  of  Charles  iV.,  in  conjunction 
with  her  cousin  the  infante  Don  Pedro,  addressed 
a  memorial  to  the  prince  regent,  requesting  him  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  their  royal  house  for  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  for  themselves,  his  nearest  relatives, 
who  nad  escaped.  Through  his  aid  they  hoped  that 
a  perfect  alliance  might  be  established  with  the 
Spanish  Americans  against  the  common  enemy, 
and  that  the  quarrels  would  be  appeased  which 
were  incessantly  rising  between  the  subjects  of  the 
two  kingdoms.    This  memorial,  the  prince's  an- 
swer, and  a  manifesto  on  their  parts,  were  circu- 
lated in  the  Spanish  provinces  of  South  America. 
The  policy  of  this  measure  was  at  best  doubtful, 
at  a  time  when  the  inhabitants  of  those  colonies 
were   disposed  to  regard  with  more  than  usual 
jealousy  any  interposition  from  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal. 
Afiin  of        Intent  on  the  great  struggle  in  Spain,  the  people 
Einope.      ^£  England  were  comparatively  indifferent  to  the 
changes  which  occurred  during  this  year  in  the  rest 
of  Europe.    Though  of  little  interest  in  them- 
selves, they  require  to  be  noticed,  from  their  con- 
nection with  the  chain  of  events  which  is  yet  to  be 
p^^^      unfolded.     In  January,    Bonaparte    annexed   to 
annentioiif  Fraucc  the  military  posts  of  Kehl,  Wesel,  Cassel, 
to  Fnnce.    ^^  ^jj^  Rhine,  and  Flushing.     In  May,  he  appro- 
priated   the    dominions   of  the   pope,   together 
with  Parma,   Placentia,  and  Guastalla.     On   the 
intrusion  of  Joseph  into  the  Spanish  throne,  he 
transferred   the  crown  of  Naples  to  Murat,  his 
brother-in-law.     To  render  his  domestic  poUcy  still 
more  subservient  to  his  schemes  of  foreign  subju- 
gation. 
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gsAxoUf  he  issued  a  decree,  subjecting  all  schools  chap. 
and  seminaries  of  education  in  France  to  the  con-    ^^^^' 
trol  of  an  imperial  imiversity,  of  which  himself  was     I809. 
the  head ;  and  he  virtually  prohibited,  by  means  of 
his  inquisitorial  police,  all  the  productions  of  an- 
cient and  modern  literature  which  are  favourable 
to  civil  liberty.    By  thus  enslaving  the  minds  of 
the  rising  generation,  he  sought  to  perpetuate  the 
miUtary  despotism  which  he  had  reared  on  the  in- 
secure and  shattered  foundations  of  the  French 
republic. 

In  the  north  of  Europe,  the  interests  of  Great  RMmac. 
Britam  suffered  greatly  through  the  rash  and  ob-  g^J^" 
stinate  conduct  of  the  king  of  Sweden.  After  he 
had  lost  the  assistance  of  his  ally,  the  hostilities  in 
which  he  persevered  against  his  powerful  neigh- 
bour terminated  in  a  convention,  by  which  Finland, 
the  granary  of  his  |^kingdom,  was  given  up  to  Rus- 
sia. In  consequence  of  the  disastrous  state  of 
affairs  in  Sweden,  the  king  of  France  with  his 
queen,  and  the  duchess  of  Angouleme,  took  refuge 
in  England. 

While  Russia  was  extending  her  dominion  in 
the  north,  she  strengthened  her  armies  on  the  side 
of  Turkey,  and  her  hopes  of  conquest  in  that  quar- 
ter were  strengthened  by  another  revolution  at 
Constantinople.  Mustapha  Bairactar,  through 
whose  influence  the  late  change  in  the  government  ^acfgit. 
had  been  effected,  undertook  to  enforce  the  ob- 
noxious innovations  in  the  military  system.  Intro- 
ducing an  armed  force  into  the  capital,  he  de- 
posed all  the  new  ministers,  put  to  death  the  aga 
of  the  Janizaries,  and  caused  the  dethroned  Selmi 
to  be  proclaimed.  His  soldiers  forced  an  entrance 
into  the  seraglio  in  search  of  the  deposed  monarch ; 
they  found  him  dead,  and  weltering  in  his  blood. 
The  reigning  sultan  Mustapha,  to  whom  the  mur- 
der was  attributed,  became  in  his  turn  a  prisoner; 
and  his  nephew  Mahomed,  a  youth  of  fifteen^  was 
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.  CH  A.P.  prodaimfed  in  his  istead^  Bairactar,  who  was  ap« 
,^?^^?'  pointed  vizier,  instituted  many  salutarj  improve- 
laoti  ments  in  the  various  branches  of  administration, 
but  his  career  was  soon  interrupted.  On  the  Ifith 
of  November  the  Janizaries  rose  in  great  force  and 
stormed  the  seraglio ;  wh^n  ^airactar,  seeing  that 
all  was  lost,  caused  the  deposed  Musti^ha  to  be 
atrangledi  and  threw  his  body  out  to  the  insurgents. 
He  himself  disappeared,  and  the  common  report 
WM%  that  eluding  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies,  he 
blew  himself  up  iji  his  own  palace.  After  six  days 
of  pillage  and  massacre,  the  Janizaries,  obtaining  a 
promise  that  their  demands  should  be  acceded  to^ 
renewed  their  allegiance  to  tlie  young  sultan  Maho« 
ined*  Such  was  Sie  state  of  Europe  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1808«  The  only  quarter  in  which  a 
ray  of  hope  for  deliverance  remained,  was  the 
peninsula,  where  the  unparalleled  aggressions  of 
France  had  roused  nations  to  contend  against  her 
armies^  and  had  identified  the  cause  of  the  sove* 
reign  with  that  of  the  people.  It  was  glorious  for 
Great  Britain  to  contend  in  such  a  cause ;  and  it 
was  fortunate  that  the  c<Hitest  was  to  be  maintained 
in  a  field  so  favourable  for  the  co-operation  of  her 
maritime  and  military  force; 
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Peace  betis^en  Greai  Britain  aftd  Tm'ktys-^Mlieaty  prt»'  ' 
parations  of  Austria. — Meeting  qf  parliament.' — Mr%  * 
•  Wardl^s  charge  against  the  commander^in^hiff^  —  Enr 
quin/  concerning  East  India  appointriients. ^—'Charges 
against  lord  Castleteagh  and  Mr.  PercemL-^  Mr,  Cur- 
wen's  reform  bill.**^ Budget.  -^  BiUJhr  alimenting  the  fni-^ 
litiA. —  Cdpti&e  tjf  Cayenne -^oM  Martinique.  ^^At-^ 
tack  on  the  French  Jleet  in  Basfoe  Boads.  —  Cav^ign 
in  the  peninsula* '^Defeat  of  Cuesta  at  MedelUn.-^Si^ 
Arthur  Wellesley  expels  Soultjrom  Portugal.'— -joins  Cuesta 
and  defeats  the  French  at  Talavera.  —  The  British  with" 
drww  into  Portugal.  —  Besignation  qf  Cuesta.  —  Guerilla 
waif  are.  — French  corvcay  destroyed  near  Bosas. 

J^  NEGOCI ATION,  which  had  been  carried  oil  foi'  p  h  a  p, 
some  months  at  Constantinople  by  Mr.  Adair,   ,^^f^^j| 
terminated  on  the  5th  of  January  in  a  treaty  of     1809. 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Tufkey,  by  which  Peace  be. 
their  relations  were  established  on  the  same  footing  ^^  3^^ 
as  before  the  war.    In  efiecting  this  arrangement  tain  and 
the  English  minister  had  experienced  the  good  '^^^' 
offices  of  the  Austrian  internuncio,  who  assured 
the  Porte,  that  though  his  government  was  appa- 
rently hostile  to  Etigland,    their  Interests  were 
in  fact  the  same.    To  shew  that  no  dread  of  Bona- 
parte ought  to  deter  the  Ottoman  power  from  fol- 
lowing  its  true  interests,  he  annoimced  that  Aus- 
tria, with  armies  more  numerous  and  formidable, 
than  she  had  ever  yet  brought  into  the  field,  was 
about  to  join  the  league  of  Spain  and  England 
against    France.     This    declaration,    which    was 
founded  in  truth,  had  its  due  weight  in  bringing 
the  negociation  to  a  happy  issue. 

The  military  preparations  of  Austria  had  excited  Miiitaty    ; 
the  angry  jealousy  of  Bonaparte  before  he  invaded  1^^^^  _ « 

R  2  Spain  ^  Awtm, 
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Lx  A^'  Spain ;  an4  they  were  pursued  with  such  activity 
^*  while  he  was  personally  directing  the  war  in  that 
1809.      country,  that  after  the  retreat  of  the  British,  when 
he  returned  from  Astorga  to  Valladolid,  he  wrote 
to  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  to  furnish  their 
contingents,  and  on  the  22d  of  January  hastened  to 
JjJJJj^    Paris,  followed  by  the  imperial  guard.    Unwilling 
Ftoit.  ^    to  embroil  himself  with  Austria  until  he  had  con- 
quered Spain,  he  called  for  the  interference  of  the 
Russian  ambassador  Romanzofl^  who  proposed  a 
triple   compact    between    Russia,    Austrii^    and 
France,  by  which  each  of  those  powers  should  in  turn 
guaranty  another  against  the  interference  of  a  third. 
The  proposal  was  ineffectual;  the  remonstrances 
to  the  Austrian  ministers  were  answered  by  coun- 
ter-remonstrances;   and  the  demand  for  contin- 
gents from  the  states  of  the  Rhenish  confederation, 
was  alleged  as  a  justifiable  pretext  for  placing  the 
troops  of  the  emperor  on  the  war-establishment. 
^^^^       At  this  crisis,  when  his  majesty's  ministers  might 
^     ^^  have  found  it  desirable  to  direct  their  whole  atten- 
tion to  measures  of  foreign  policy,  they  were  oalled 
upon  to  take  their  usual  share  in  the  deliberations 
of  parliament,  and  to  divide  their  time  between 
discussions  on  what  had  been  done,  and  consult- 
ations on  what  was  to  be  done*    The  session  com- 
menced on  the  19th  of  January  by  a  speech  from  the 
throne,  relating  principally  to  the  late  overtures  from 
France  and  Russia,  and  to  the  affairs  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.     In  coiLsideration  of  the  immense  in- 
terests at  stake,  his  majesty  expressed  a  hope  that 
effectual  measures  would  be  taken,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  for  the  augmentation  of  the  regu- 
lar army.     But  the  adoption  of  such  measures,  and 
indeed  the  ordinary  business  of  legislation  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  discussion,  which  for  a  considerable 
time  engrossed  the  attention  of  parliament  and  of 
Mr-  Wir-    the  country.     On  the  27th  of  January,  Mr.  Wai'- 
■gaUisttfa?  die,  a  colonel  of  militia,  called  the  attention  of  the 

house 
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house  of  commons  to  a  system  of  abuse,  which  he  chap. 
asserted  to  have  long  prevailed  in  the  military  de-*  ^^^^^'^ 
partment.    He  alleged  that  a  female,  named  Clarke,      1809. 
who  had  formerly  uved  under  the  protection  of  the  commaiite 
duke  of  York,  had  carried  on  a  traffic  in  commis-  "****^ 
sions,  of  which  the  profits  had  been  participated ; 
and  he  concluded  by  moving  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief with  regard  to  promotions,   ex- 
changes, &c.    The  investigation  took  place  in  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  15th  of  March,  that  a  division  ensued  on  Mr. 
Wardle's  motion,  for  inculpating  the  duke,  which 
was  negatived  by  364  against  123.     On  the  17th 
a  resolution  was  voted,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Perce- 
val, that  the  house  having  examined  the  evidence 
before  them,  and  having  found  that  personal  cor- 
ruption and  connivance  at  corruption  nad  been  im-  Excui- 
puted  to  the  duke  of  York,  were  of  opinion  that  SS^  of 
the  imputation  was  wholly  unfounded.    His  inno-  YoA; 
cence  being  thus  declared,  the  commander-in-chief 
resigned  his  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  general  ^J^ 
sir  David  Dundas.  "****^ 

This  memorable  investigation  had  the  salutary  Enquiry 
effect  of  reviving  and  extending  those  inquiries  ^^^SSk 
into  public  abuses,  for  which,  and  for  the  enact-  w^t- 
ment  of  specific  remedies,  parliament  stood  pledged 
to  the  country.  On  the  27th  of  March,  a  oill  was 
introduced  bv  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for 
preventing  the  sale  and  brokerage  of  offices,  and 
passed  through  the  usual  stages.  A  select  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  house  of  commons  to 
enquire  into  the  existence  of  any  corrupt  practices 
in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  writers  or  cadets 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  company.  In  the 
course  of  the  enquiry,  it  appeared,  from  the  evidence 
of  a  Mr.  Reding,  of  lord  Clancarty,  and  lord  Casde- 
reagh,  that  the  latter,  being  at  that  time  president 
of  the  board  of  controul,  had  placed  a  writership 
at  lord  Clancarty's  disposal,  which  writership  lord 

R  3  Clancarty 
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D  H  A  R  Gla^cjoty  ww  to  giv*  to  Reding  as  the  price  of  a 

%sxxxj.  ^^^  ifl  pfiTliaojent }  Reding,  who  was  a  dealer  in 

"  1^09.     90ptrah£Hi4  promotions,  meaning  to  sell  this  appoint* 

xn^t  for  3000  g^iineas.    Jn  reference  to  these  facts, 

l^rd  Archibald  Pamilton,  op  the  25th  of  April, 

Charge      spoyed  that  lord  Castlereagh  had  been  guUty  of  a 

^stiord  yiQjatiQj^  ^f  j^g  official  duty  as  president  of  the 

'wgh;       hoard  of  coptrpul,  and  of  an  attack  on  the  purity 

hb  de.       and  conatHutiop  of  the  house.    Lord  Castlereagh's 

'*^'        defence  was,  that  when  this  transaction  happened 

he  had  pp  notion  that  such  a  person  existed  as  a 

trafficking  broker  fqr  places  under  government* 

!p.eding  hf^d  represented  to  him  that  a  member, 

\ifho  intended  to  vacate  his  seat,  h^d  a  nephew 

whom  he  intended  to  send  oi|t  to  India  as  ^  writer, 

and  would  favon^  the  election  of  any  of  his  friends^ 

He  h^d  no  suspicion  of  the  improp^  motives  fron^ 

which  Reding  was  acting.    The  only  conversation 

which  lord  Clancarty  had  with  Reding^  was  for  the 

purpose  of  lefuning  who  was  the  person  disposed  to 

retii'?  f^om  parliament,  and  heing  unable  to  obtain 

thatf  information  he  broke  off  the  business*    A 

debate  ensued,    and  the  motion  was  lost  \>y  a 

^g      Hiajority  of  forty-nine.    On  the  5th  of  M^,  Mr. 

]|r.  Per-    ^ad^cKs  brought   forward  charges   against   the 

o^^m!  phaDceUor  oif  the  exchequer  and  lord  Castlereagh, 

Q^hm  "  for  corrupt  and  criminal  practices  to  procure  the 

^^^        yetyrn  ox  members  to  parliament.     The  course 

which  he  originsdly  adopted  being  disapproved  by 

the  honsei  he  renewed  his  motion  in  the  following 

week,  ana  after  animadverting  on  the  horougjh- 

inongering    system,    proceeded  to  exemplify  its 

^eratipn.      He  affirmed  that  Mr.  Quintin  Dick 

pnr^hased  a  seat  for  Cashel,  in  Ireland,  through 

the  agency  of  the  Hon,  IJenry  Wellesley,   who 

acted  on  the  behalf  of  the  treasury;   that  on  the 

qv^estion  brought  forward  by  colonel  Wardle,  when 

^r.  Pick  had  determined  to  vote  according  to  his 

ponscience,,'  lord  Castlereagh  did  intimate  to  that 

gentleinan  the  necessity  either  of  his  voting  with 

govern- 
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gojemment,  or  of  resigning  his  seat,  and  that  Mr«  4H  a  i; 
Dick,  rather  than  vote  against  his  consciencei  did  ^^^^^: 
vacate  his  seat  Mr.  Madocks  charged  Mr.  Per-  1809. 
ceval  as  being  privy  to  the  transaction,  and  as 
having  connived  at  it;  and  this  charge  he  engaged 
to  prove  by  witnesses  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  if 
permitted  to  call  them.  Mr.  Perceval,  in  his 
defence,  represented  the  practice  of  thus  accusing 
public  men  as  merely  introductory  to  the  great 
question  of  reform;  he  declined  putting  in  the 
plea,  which  he  conscientiously  could  adduce,  until 
the  house  should  have  come  to  a  determination  on 
the  propriety  of  entertaining  the  charge  or  not; 
and  he  would  then  come  befor^  them  prepared  to 
meet  the  charge,  and  vindicate  his  own  honour. 
Mr.  Madocks's  motion  was  negatived.  While  this 
business  excited  the  public  attention,  a  measure 
was  before  the  house,  which  was  designed  to  correct 
and  purify  the  representative  system.  On  the  4th  Mr.  Cur- 
of  May,  Mr.  Curwen  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  2Si*hS 
bill  for  better  securing  the  independence  and 
purity  of  parUament  by  preventing  the  procuring 
or  obtaining  of  3eats  by  corrupt  practices,  and  Uke- 
Wise  for  the  more  efiectupl  prevention  of  bribery. 
The  bill,  after  undergoing  very  considerable  mooi- 
ficatioQs,  was  passed. 

The  supplies  voted  for  the  year,  exclusive  of  Badget 
the  proportion  for  Ireland,  were  47)^88,0S4/. ;  and 
among  the  ways  and  means  were  war*taxes  nineteen 
millions,  and  a  loan  of  eleven  miUions  for  Great 
Britain.  Three  milUons  were  also  borrowed  for 
Ireland,  and  600,000/.  for  the  prince  of.  Brazil. 
For  payment  of  the  interest  and  smking  fund  upon 
this  latter  sum,  and  for  the  liquidation  of  the  prin* 
cipal,  the  revenues  of  the  bland  of  Madeira  had 
been  assigned,  together  with  a  consignment  of  such 
produce  of  Brazil  as  belonged  to  the  prince,  to  his 
agents  in  this  country.  The  whole  loan  had  been 
contracted  for  at  4/»  1^.  Id,  a  lower  rate  of  in« 

r4  terest 
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CHAP,  t&test  than  bad  been  obtained  on  any  former 
LXXXL  bi(i(Juigg,  In  mentioning  a  vote  of  credit  which 
1809.  had  been  taken  for  three  millions,  Mr.  Perceval, 
disclaiming  any  detailed  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  sum  was  to  be  applied,  observed,  that 
Austria,  on  going  to  war  with  France,  had  drawn 
bills  on  this  country  without  having  had  any  com- 
munication with  his  majesty's  government.  When 
these  bills  arrived,  it  was  the  intention  of  ministers 
to  advise  his  majesty  to  recommend  to  parliament 
to  enable  him  to  pay  them ;  but  before  any  appro- 

Eriation  could  be  made  for  their  payment,  it  would 
e  absolutely  necessary  to  procure  the  consent  and 
sanction  of  parliament. 
Biu  for  .  Early  in  the  session,  the  proposed  augment- 
^"^ST"  ^^^^  ^f  th®  military  force  was  taken  into  consi- 
deration.  A  bill  was  passed  for  enlistment  into 
the  militia,  which  was  followed  by  another  for 
replacing  the  number  of  men  rendered  defective 
by  the  bill  of  last  session  allowing  militia  soldiers 
to  volunteer  into  the  line.  The  amount  of  the 
regular  army  was  stated  at  210,000  infantry,  and 
27,000  cavalry  j  the  infantry  was  disposed  m  126 
first  battalions,  averaging  902  men  each,  and  56 
second  battalions,  of  which  the  average  was  about 
400  men  each ;  the  object  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sures was  to  complete  these  second  battalions. 

After  an  unusually  busy  session,  alike  remark- 
able for  long  and  animated  debates  on  questions 
of  great  interest,  and  for  the  extraordinary  number 
of  public  and  private  acts  which  were  passed,  the 
parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  21st  of  June. 
^*«««^  In  resuming  the  transactions  of  the  war,  it  may 
^*""**  be  proper,  before  we  enter  on  the  afiairs  of  the 
peninsula,  to  notice  some  operations  of  the  British 
arms  in  other  quarters.  The  French  colony  of 
Cayenne  surrendered  on  the  12th  of  January  to  a 
combined  force  of  English  and  Portugueze,  the 
former  commanded  by  captain  Yeo,    On  the  24th 

of 
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of  February  the  reduction  of  Martinique  was  ac^  chap. 
complished  by  an  expedition  under  general  Prevost   ^^^^^ 
and  admiral  sir  A.  Cochrane.    In  April  an  attack      1809. 
was  made  on  a  French  fleet  of  nine  sail  of  the  line  «f  Muti- 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  Basque  Roads,  by  lord  Coch-  ^'^^  ^ 
rane  acting  under  the  orders  of  lord  Gambier ;  he  die  Franch 
destroyed  four  of  them,  and  might  have  been  more  ^JJ^ 
successful  if  the  state  of  the  wind  and  tide  had  a^ 
enabled  the  admiral  more  effectually  to  further  bis 
operations. 

On  the  return  of  Bonaparte. to  Paris,  his  brother  SMtti^ 
Joseph  re-entered  Madrid,  to  assume  the  nominal  ^^ 
sovereignty  of  a  kingdom  in  which  the  French 
were  masters  of  no  more  territory  than  their  armies 
could  cover.  They  had  over-run  but  not  subdued 
the  provinces  of  Navarre,  Arragon,  Biscay,  the 
Asturias,  the  Castiles,  Leon,  and  Galicia.  In 
Catalonia,  where  every  town  resisted  them,  a  force 
was  rallying  round  KediuK  at  Tarragona.  The 
duke  del  Infantado  was  refitting  the  army  of  the 
centre,  for  which  4000  stand  of  arms  had  been 
procured  by  Mr.  Frere  from  Gibraltar.  This  army 
the  French  resolved  to  destroy  before  it  should  be- 
come formidable.  The  first  division,  including 
the  advanced  guard,  and  consisting  of  10,000 
infantry  and  16%  cavalry  under  Venegas,  was  at- 
tacked by  Victor  on  the  ISth  of  January,  who  at 
first  experienced  a  severe  repulse,  but  captured 
3000  prisoners.  Infantado  sent  reinforcements, 
which  deterred  the  enemy  from  renewing  the  at- 
tack ;  and  afterwards  commenced  his  retreat  into 
Valencia.  To  disencumber  his  march,  he  adopted 
the  dangerous  expedient  of  sending  his  artillery  bv 
a  different  route,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

In  Estremadura,  where  some  of  the  French  had  Opentms 
been  called  off  to  march  against  sir  John  Moore,  ^^^ 
the  army  of  the  patriots  under  Cuesta  was  gra- 
dually reinforced,  and  enabled  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive, 
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SSAf  sive.    Towntd  the  close  of  January  it  was  posted 
;  ^    •  '  between  Truxillo  and  Xaraicejo,  having  its  van^ 
1809.     guard  on  the  left  branch  of  the  Alamonte.    The 
French  had  pushed  tJieir  advanced  parties  nearly 
to  the  same  place;  but  they  were  repulsed  and 
driven  beyond  Miravete.    On  the  38th  of  January^ 
the  patriots,  having  won  the  bridge  of  Almarez, 
moyed  their  advanced  guard  to  Naval-moral,  and 
the  French  fled  towards  Talavera. 
zaragosa         Zaragoza,  again  besieged,  made  an  heroic  de- 
2^1^     fenpe,  which  occupied  two  French  armies ;  while 
the  invaders  were  thus  engaged  on  one  side,  they 
were  harassed  on  the  other  by  a  force  of  Portu-' 
gupze  and  Spaniards  stationed  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
under  the  command  of  sir  Robert  Wilson,  who 
frequently  extended  his  excursions  as  far  as  Sa« 
lamanca. 
Moyements      Ok  the  retreat  of  sir  John  Moore,  Romana, 
^gSSST  separating  from  the  EngUsh  ^t  Astorga,  ipade  bis 
way  over  the  mountains  to  Ponferrada,  and  on  the 
lOth  of  January  reached  Orense,  where  he  collected 
about  2000  men.     Blake,  who  had  accompanied 
him  thitheri  set  out  with  only  two  aides-de-camp 
for  Seville,  through  Portugal.     Romana,  toward 
the  end  of  the  month  was  compelled  to  evacuate 
Qrense,  and  falUng  back  to  Monterrey,  established 
his.  head-quarters  at  Oimbra,  a  little  village  on  the 
Tamega.    The  people  of  Galicia  co-operated  with 
him  in  that  species  of  hostility  which  is  most  ^tal 
tp  an  invading  enemy,  attacking  out-posts  and  de- 
tachments, and  intercepting  convoys.    This  war- 
fare, through  the  retaliation  which  it  provoked, 
gradually  assumed  a  degree  of  ferocity  which  had 
been  long  unknown  in  Europe. 
A  force  After  the  disastrous  retreat  to  Corunna,  the 

J2^52^*"  British  government  directed  their  attention  to  the 
brokecoes   south  of  Spain }  but  they  deemed  it  improper  to 
to  Caiis.     hazard  an  army  in  that  quarter,  unless  a  corps  of 
it  were  admitted  into  Cadiz.    At  the  instance  of 

Mr. 
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Mr*  fmef  general  Sherbrpke,  with  four  ^|iQU«an4  ?  SJlfr 
ipen  sailed  for  that  port ;  and  sir  Jphn  Craclock,    t^^^v 
who  commanded  the  fourteen  thousand  British  sta-     im 
t|oned  at  Lisbon,  w^  ordered  to  prepare  for  the 
same  destination.    A  discussion  took:  place  between 
the  British  ambfissador  and  the  supreme  junta,  the 
result  of  whiph  was,  that  the  expedition  under  gene-  B^tunu  to 
ral  Sherbroke  8aile4  for  Lisbon.    General  Be^res-  ^"**'°* 
ford,  returning  to  Portugal  early  in  the  spring,  and 
beiqg  invested  by  the  regency  witl)  the  rank  of 
field-marsht^l,  occupied  himself  in  qrganizing  and 
disciplining  ^  native  army  to  act  in  ponjunction 
with  the  British. 

On  the  fall  of  2aragp«a,  which  took  place  on  Ope«tioM 
the  14th,  of  February,  the  French  force  under  St.  ^J^*"* 
Cyr,  which  had  co-operated  in  the  siege,  marched 
into   Catalonia    against  the  patiiot  ^ri^y  uiider 
Reding.      That  general,  dpfendipg  hipisplf  with  - 

great  skill  ^nd  br^ivery,  was  cpn^pelled  t^  ta)ce 
rpfuge  in  Tarragona,  where  he  ^ied  of  his  wounds. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  pommand  by  Blake,  who 
fulfilled  thi^  charge  with  great  ability  ^t  ^  tipie 
\^hen  tl^e  most  important  places  in  the  province 
were  in  the  possession  of  an  enemy  superior  to  his 
own,  in  nuomers  and  discipline,  and  deriving  stores 
and  reinforcements  from  France  more  easuy  than 
he  could  draw  them  from  the  exhausted  provinces 
of  Spain.  Under  all  these  diss^i vantages  the  Cat4* 
lans  for  some  months  severely  barasseq  their  inva^ 
ders,  chiefly  by  ipeans  of  an  irregular  force, 
called  the  Miquelets^  whose  habits  of  Ufe  rendered 
them  peculiarly  eflScient  in  predatory  and  excursive 
warfare. 

The  attention  of  the  French  was  principally  iMiaftoft  . 
directed  to  the  patriots  in  Estremadura,  and  La  ^^^ 
Mancha.    General  Cuesta,  having  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  Albuquerque,  determined  to  march  against 
Victor,  and  he  encountered  that  general,  at  the 
head  of  20,000  foot  and  3,000  horse,  in  front  of 
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CHAP.  Medellini  on  the  Guadiana.  A  battle  ensued  on 
^^^^^'  the  28th  of  March,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were 
1W9.  defeated  with  great  loss.  On  the  preceding  day, 
Sebastiani  defeated  the  army  of  La  Mancha,  before 
Gudad  Real.  After  these  successes,  the  French 
pushed  a  corps  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Badajoz, 
which  was  routed  by  Albuquerque,  with  a  loss  of 
700  killed,  and  200  taken  prisoners.  The  in- 
vaders^ thus  checked  in  their  progress,  retreated, 
instead  of  advancing  into  Andalusia ;  and  Cuesta 
was  then  enabled,  without  molestation,  to  take  up  a 

Eosition,  not  many  leagues  from  the  field  of  battle, 
aving  bis  advanced  guard  at  Almendralejo.  Here 
he  collected  his  scattered  troops,  and  received 
reinforcements,  which  soon  renoered  him  as  for- 
midable as  before  the  action. 
Sonitenten  In  couccrt  with  the  Operations  of  Victor,  in 
Fortttgd.  Estremadura,  the  army  under  Soult,  in  Galicia, 
was  ordered  to  invade  Portugal.  Having  entered 
that  kingdom  at  Braga,  the  Prench  marshal  took 
possession  of  Oporto  on  the  29th  of  March,  after 
a  resistance  of  two  days.  His  departure  from  Ga- 
licia, was  the  signal  for  the  renewal  of  exertions  by 
the  patriots,  whom  Ney,  who  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  the  province,  found  it 
impossible  to  overawe.  They  laid  siege  to  Vigo, 
containing  a  garrison  of  1300  men,  whom  they 
compelled  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  to 
deliver  up  their  military  chest  and  baggage.  Don 
Pablo  Murillo,  who  directed  the  siege,  attacked 
and  routed  a  detachment  sent  from  Tuy ;  and 
another  reinforcement  was  drawn  back  from  Pon- 
tevedra,  by  a  division  of  the  army  under  Romana. 
rfR^Ul  '^^^  general,  on  receiving  3000  volunteers  from 
in  ibe  Castile,  resolved  to  march  into  the  Asturias,  and  on 
his  route  into  that  principality,  he  detached  a  force 
under  Mendizabal,  to  attack  the  French  garrison 
at  Villa  Franca.  The  service  was  gallantly  per- 
formed, and  the  result  of  its  success  was,  that 
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the  French,  evacuating  the  Bierzo,  fell  back  from  chap. 
the  neighbouring  part  of   Asturias  upon  Lugo,    ^^^^^- 
there  to  make  a  stand,  supported  by  the  main  force,      1809. 
which  was  divided  between  Santiago,    Corunna, 
and  FerroL     To  preserve  the  communication  of 
the  French,  between  Galicia  and  Portugal,  Soult 
had  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  fortress  of 
Chaves,  and  to  leave  there  a  garrison  of  1300  men. 
This  fortress  was  re-c^tured  by  the  Portuguese 

general  Silveira,  who  followed  up  his  success  by 
arassing  the  rear  of  the  French,  until  they  reached 
Oporto,  when  he  took  post  at  the  bridge  of  Amar- 
ante,  a  strong  and  important  position,  which  the 
enemy  with  great  difficulty  regained. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affiurs  when  sir  Arthur  SrAnfaur 
Wellesley,    having  been  again   appointed  to  the  ^^^^[fS 
chief  command  of  the  British  in  the  peninsula,  Potnga 
sailed  with  reinforcements  for  Portugal.    Arriving 
at  Lisbon  on  the  22d,  of  April,  his  first  determin- 
ation was,  to  expel  Soult  from  the  kingdom;  where- 
fore, after  leaving  a  sufficient  force  at  Abrantes,  to 
secure  the  capital  from  Victor,  he  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  army  at  Coimbra,  from  whence, 
detaching  Beresford,  with  a  body  of  Portuguese, 
and  British,  to  the  upper  Douro,  he  advanced  against 
Oporto.     Soult,  after  evacuating  that  city,  made  Ezpeb 
some  dispositions  for  disputing  the  passage  of  the  ^^^^^ 
Douro  with  his  antagonist ;  but  he  was  compelled 
to  a  precipitate  retreat  into  Galicia,  with  the  loss 
of  his  cannon  and  baggage,  and  about  one  fourth 
of  his  army.  He  was  pursued  by  general  Beresford 
as  far  as  Orense. 

Scarcely  had  this  success  been  achieved,  when  Mtivbcito 
sir  Arthur  Wellesley  received  intelligence  that  ^^*^ 
Victor  had  broken  up  from  the  Guyana,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Alcantara.  He  immedi- 
ately marched  to  the  southward  ;  but  Victor,  whose 
only  object  was  to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Soult,  retreated  as  soon  as  he  beard  that  the  British 

and 
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c  H  A  p.  and  Portuffiiese  had  recrossed  the  Douro,  and  re- 
^^^^^'  tirihg  by  tne  Way  he  advanced,  cone6hftated  his 
1809.  army  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Caceres. 
^*rSi  While  Soult,  with  his  fugitive  army,  was  enter- 
into  Castile,  ing  Galicia^  Ney  was  returning  from  the  Asturias, 
Whither  he  had  marched  in  pursuit  of  Romana, 
while  Kellermann  entered  that  province  on  the  side 
of  Biscay,  and  Bonnet  on  that  of  Leon,  Aomana, 
confined  by  illness  at  Oviedo,  was  nearly  surprised^ 
and  had  scarcely  time  to  reach  Gijon  with  his  staff, 
where  he  embarked,  and  put  to  sea.  The  Asturian 
trdopsi  under  Ballasteros  and  Worster,  compellied 
Bonnet  and  Kellermann  to  evacuate  the  province, 
and  Ney  then  found  it  necessary  to  march  tb  his 
former  station.  It  was  concerted  that  he  should 
retake  Vigo,  and  then  join  Soult  at  Orense,  for  the 
|)Urpose  of  destroying  Romana's  army.  Taking 
with  him  8000  infantry  and  2500  horse,  ne  marched 
tipon  Santiago,  and  on  the  7th  of  June  encountered 
a  Spanish  force  at  St.  Payo,  on  the  small  river 
Sotomayor,  about  three  leagues  from  Vigo.  The 
Spaniards,  coipmanded  by  Carrara,  Murillo,  and 
the  conde  de  Noronha,  repeatedly  attacked  the 
French,  and  drove  them  back  upon  Santiago  with 
severe  loss.  They  derived  considerable  assistance 
from  captain  Mackinley  and  other  naval  officers  at 
Vigo.  After  this  reverse,  the  French  general  pre- 
pared to  retreat  into  Castile;  he  evacuated  Co- 
runna  and  Ferrol,  having  demolished  the  land  de- 
fences, destroyed  the  magazines,  spiked  the  guns, 
and  disarmed  the  people.  While  Ney  retired  into 
Leon,  through  Lugo,  Villa  Franca,  and  Astorga, 
Soult  marched  to  Zamora ;  and  thus  Galicia  was 
evacuated  by  the  French. 
H«^^«»«»of  In  Arragon,  the  arms  of  the  patriots  sustained  a 
L*iUn!gon.  lamentable  reverse.  After  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
recover  Zaragoza,  general  Blake  was  attacked  near 
Belchite  by  Suchet^  oil  the  19th  of  June,  when  the 
'  whole 
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whole  Spanish  anhv^  though  oppioded  by  only  on^  b  h  A  i^. 
third  of  their  numbers,  suddenly  took  flight,  ahd   ^^^^^' 
left  their  commander,  attended  by  only  six  or  seved     1809. 
officers.    The  regiment  of  Valencia  rallied  about  it 
league  froni  the  field;  but  it  was  cut  down  and  dis- 
persed by  the  pursuing  cavalry.    Nine  pieces  of 
cannon,  with  great  quantities  of  stores  and  ammu* 
nition,  and  3000  prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French.    Mortified  by  this   disaster,    Blake 
quitted  Arragon,  and  proceeded  to  direct  die  oper« 
ations  of  the  patriots  in  Catalonia. 

Great  hopes  were  founded  on  the  co-operation  of  opemdoiis 
the  main  British  army  with  the  Spaniards  in  Esti*e-  |P?**" 
madura  against  the  French.    The  head-quarters  of      "'*' 
Victor,  on  returning  from  his  movement  in  favour  • 
of  Soult,  were  at  Truxillo :  Cuesta  was  on  his  left 
flank,  having  his  head-quarters  at  Fuente  del  Maes- 
tro, and  his  advance  at  Cidemonte,  on  the  Guadi- 
ana,  a  league  from  Merida.    Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
formed  a  plan  for  cutting  off* the  enemy*s  retreat  by 
a  movement  through  Castello  Branco  and  Plasencia 
to  the  bridge  of  Almarez ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  it  through  the  obstinacy  and  incapacity 
of  Cuesta,  whose  army  was  distributed  With  so  little 
judgment  as  to  offer  an  easy  victory  to  the  enemy. 
V  ictor,  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  British, 
broke  up  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  retreated 
across  the  Tagus  at  Almarez.  It  was  then  arranged 
that  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  should  advance  with  his 
army  to  Plasencia.    On  its  concentration  there,  it 
amounted  to  20,000  men.    The  force  in  La  Man* 
cha  at  this  time  consisted  of  16,000  foot  and  ISOO 
horse.  Cuesta  had  with  him  about  38,000  men,  well*  junctioii  of 
armed,  but  ill-disciplined ;  and  with  this  force  the  |Jia  sJSu 
British  army  effected  a  junction  on  the  SOth  of  ards. 
July  at  Oropesa.'    They  marched  up  the  Tagus 
towards  Olsula,  the  head-quarters  of  the  enemy, 
whose  force,  consisting  of  the  united  corps  of  Vic- 
tor and  Sebastiani;  strengthened  by  a  body  of  troop*^ 
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CHAP,  brought  from  Madrid  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  was 
^^^  estimated  at  47,000  men.  On  the  26th,  Cuesta's 
1809.  advanced-guard  was  attacked  near  Torijos,  and 
obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Al- 
bercne.  The  French,  retaining  their  post][at  Olalla, 
indicated  an  intention  to  give  battle,  and  the  allies 
in  consequence  occupied  a  position  near  Talavera 
de  la  Reyna.  This  position  extended  rather  more 
than  two  miles :  the  British,  who  were  on  the  left, 
occupied  a  tract  of  open  ground,  commanded  bv  a 
height,  on  which  was  stationed  a  division  of  infan- 
try under  major-general  HilL  The  right  wing, 
consisting  of  Spanish  troops,  extended  immediate^ 
in  front  of  T^vera  down  to  the  Tagus.  In  the 
centre  between  the  allied  armies  was  a  command- 
ing spot  of  ground,  on  which  were  posted  a  divi- 
sion of  infantry  under  bri^dier-general  Campbell, 
and  general  Cotton's  brigade  of  dragoons,  with 
some  Spanish  cavalry  in  the  rear. 
B^jjljrf  In  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  the  enemv  crossed 
the  Alberche,  and  cannonaded  the  left  of  the  Bri- 
tish position,  while  their  cavalry  attacked  the 
Spanish  infantry,  and  attempted  to  win  the  town  of 
Talavera :  they  were  bravely  resisted,  and  finally 
repulsed.  At  nine  in  the  evening  the  action 
ceased,  but  Victor  ordered  a  night  attack  to  be 
made  on  the  height  occupied  by  general  Hill, 
which  he  considered  the  key  of  the  £nglish  posi- 
tion. Of  this  height  the  enemy  gained  a  moment- 
ary possession,  but  the  gallantgeneral  recovered  it  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  The  attempt  was  renewed 
at  midnight,  and  again  failed.  The  armies  f  ested 
on  the  field,  but  a  desultoiy  engagement  was  con- 
tinued during  the  night.  Whole  battalions  of  the 
enemy  ventured  into  the  English  line ;  some  crying, 
that  they  were  Spaniards,  and  some  that  they 
were  German  deserters ;  the  trick  was  soon  disco- 
vered, and  they  met  with  a  reception  which  caused 
them  to  repent  their  temerity.     At  day-break  on 
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the  29th,  the  French  again  attacked  general  Hill's 
position,  and  were  repulsed ;  failing  also  in  their  ^^^^^ 
other  attempts,  they  rested  about  eleven,  and  it  is  i809. 
said,  cooked  their  dinners  on  the  field.  Some  re- 
freshments  were  then  served  out  to  the  British 
troops.  At  noon  Victor  ordered  a  general  att^k 
along  the  whole  line,  and  directed  his  own  three  di- 
visions agauist  general  Hill's  position.  They  were 
driven  back,  and  their  retrograde  movement  exposed 
Sebastiani's  right,  which  suffered  severely.  Their 
general  at  length  rallied  them,  and  some  columns  - 
under  Vilatte  advanced  to  their  support.  General 
Anson*s  brigade,  consisting  of  the  1st  German 
light  dragoons  and  the  23d  dragoons,  with  general 
Fane's  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry,  were  ordered  to 
charge  them.  In  this  charge  the  British  suffered 
dreadfully,  and  the  23d  were  almost  annihilated; 
but  though  they  failed  in  breaking  the  enemy,  they 
frustrated  his  plans,  and  deterred  htm  from  any 
farther  attempt  against  the  hill.  The  attack  upon 
the  centre,  which  commenced  at  the  same  time, 
was  gallantly  resisted  by  general  Campbell,  sup- 
ported bv  the  Spaniards,  who  turned  the  flank  .of 
the  assailants,  while  the  English  took  their  cannon. 
General  Sherbroke  rep^ed  the  force  opposed  to 
him  by  a  charge  of  bayonets  from  the  wnole  divi- 
sion ;  but  the  brigade  of  guards,  advancing  too 
far,  exposed  themselves  to  the  fire  of  the  hostile 
batteries  and  retiring  columns.  At  this  moment, 
when  the  fate  of  the  battle  appeared  worse  than 
doubtful,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  secured  the  victoir, 
by  moving  from  the  heights  a  battalion  of  the  48th, 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  Cotton's  brigade  of 
cavaliy,  enabled  the  guards  to  retreat  under  cover. 
At  the  close  of  day  the  enemy  were  repulsed  at 
^^all  points,  and  effectually  defeated. 

On  the  morning  after  this  victory,  a  light  brigade,  Arriraiof 
three  thousand  strong,  and  a  troop  of  horse-artilleiy,  '«^°**«^ 
arrived  from  Lisbon }  but  though  the  British  army, 
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CHAP,  after  this   reinforcement,   found  itself  nearly  as 
^^"^^'  strong  as  before  the  battle,  it  was  foiled  in  its  hopes 
isod.     of  fgtfther  success  by  the  complicated  misconduct 
of  the  supreme  junta  and  of  the  Spanish  general. 
The  same  want  of  provisions  and  means  of  trans- 
port, which  had  impeded  its  former  operations  still 
retarded  its  advance,  at  a  time  when  a  movement 
concerted  with  Venegas  might  have  recovered  the 
capital.     On  the  Sd  of  August,  intelligence  was 
received  that  Soult,   Ney,   and   Mortier,  having 
united  their  forces,  were  advancing  through  Estre- 
madura  on  the  rear  of  the  British,  and  that  two 
hostile   columns    had   already  entered    Plasencia. 
General  Cuesta  then  proposed  to  the  British  com- 
mimder,  that  half  of  the  army  should  march  to  the 
rear,   to  oppose  the  enemy,  while  the  other  half 
should  remain  at  Talavera.     Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
replied,  that  he  was  ready  either  to  stay  or  go  with  the 
whole  British  army,  but  that  he  could  not  separate  it. 
General  Cuesta  then  desired  him  to  choose  whether 
to  go  or  stay.     Sir  Arthur  preferred  the  former 
alternative,  and  left  Cuesta  at  Talavera,  under  an 
engagement,  that  if  compelled  to  quit  that  post,  he 
iiMBritidi  should  bring  with  him  the  wounded.     On  the  Sd 
into  Porto-  ^f  August,  the  British  afrmy  marched  to  Oropesa, 
gA  and  finding  that  a  strong  hostile  force   was  inter- 

posed between  that  place  and  Almarez,  crossed  the 
Tagus  next  day  over  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo,  and 
continued  its  route  through  Deleytosa  to  Bada- 
joz.  Cuesta,  leaving  half  the  sick  and  wounded  at 
Talavera,  proceeded  likwise  to  Oropesa,  and  on  the 
the  night  of  the  5th  retired  across  the  Tagus  at 
Bf^igj:  Arzobispo.  He  shortly  afterwards  resigned  the 
^oub  command.  At  this  juncture,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  the  close  of  the  campaigti,  the  marquis  of 
Wellesley  arrived  at  Cadiz  to  supersede  Mr.  Frere, 
as  ambafssador  to  the  Spanish  government.  His 
great  talents  were  exercised  in  enforcing  the  neces- 
sity of  a  more  efficient  administration,  a  wiser  ap^ 
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plicatioti  of  the  public  resources^  and  m  rdfdnii  of  the  chap. 
whole  military  system.  txxxi. 

'  Th£  subsequent  operations  of  the  patiiots  during 
this  year  may  be  briefly  noticed.  Venegw^  at  the 
head  of  the  army  of  JLa  Mancha,  being  drfeated 
near  Toledo  by  Sebastiani,  was  supemem^  in  tJie 
command  by  the  marquis  of  Afeizaga,  who  having 
collected  about  fifty  thousand  men,  advanced  upon 
Madrid,  and  on  the  19th  November  was  beaten  lat 
Ocana.  The  French  soon  afterwards  reduced  Cordova 
and  Seville,  and  thus  laid  open  the  road  to  Ciadiz. 
In  old  Castile,  the  duke  del  Farque,  at  the  head  of  CastOe, 
thirty  thousand  men,  aftei*  repulsing  the  JVench  at 
Alba  de  Tormes,  retreated  to  the  mountains  of 
Faetiza,  on  the  borders  of  Gralicia.  In  Catalonia,  ««i  c«ta. 
Blake  was  unable  to  make  head  against  the  French  ^"^ 
army  under  Augereau,  to  whom  Gerona,  after  a 
long  and  heroic  defence,  capitulated  on  the  10th  of 
December.  Thus  at  the  close  of  1809,  the  princi- 
pal fortresses  of  Spain  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  her  numerous  armies  had  been  dis- 
persed, while  the  forces  of  her  ally  were  constrained 
to  act  on  the  defensive. 

In  maintaining  the  fortresses  however,  the  French  Tiie  French 
found  themselves  exposed  to  an  incessant  and  de-  ^^^ 
structive  warfare  against  their  convoys,  detachments,  roiai.     . 
and  outposts.     In  Catalonia  they  were  so  harassed 
by  this  guerrilla  system  that  they  found  it  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  victual  their  garrison  in  Barcelona. 
About  the  middle  of  October  thev  made  an  attempt 
to  introduce  supplies  by  sea.     tord  CoUingwood, 
having  obtained  intelligence  of  their  design,  sailed 
from  Minorca,  and  took  his  station  off  Cape  St.  Se- 
bastian,  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia.    On  the  23d  the  A  ~^^^ 
hostile  squadron,  consisting  of  three  ships  of  the  hj  admiral 
line,  two  frigates,  two  armed  store-ships,  and  a  con-  ^•^^ 
voy  of  sixteen  sail,  came  in  sight.     Rear-admiral 
Martin  was  ordered  to  give  chase :  he  fell  in  with 
the  ships  of  war  off  the  entrance  of  the  Rhone,  but  as 
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c  H  AP.  the  wind  blew  directly  on  shore,  they  eluded  him. 

■  f^^^^'  On  the  following  day  he  drove  two  of  them, 
M<».  one  of  eighty  and  the  other  of  seventy-four  guns, 
on  shore  off  Frontignan,  where  they  were  burnt  by 
their  own  crews :  the  other  ship  of  the  line  and  one 
frigate  ran  on  shore  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of 
Cette.  The  second  frigate  hauled  her  wind  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  escaped  to  Marseilles.  Two 
brigs,  two  bombards,  and  a  ketch,  were  burnt  by 
the  Pomona,  whUe  admiral  Martin  was  in  chase. 
The  other  vessels  made  for  the  bay  of  Rosas,  and 
took  shelter  under  the  batteries.  Here  they  were  at- 
tacked on  the  SOth  by  the  boats  of  the  squadfron  under 
the  orders  of  captain  Hallowell ;  and  though  bravely 
defended,  and  protected  by  a  constant  fire  from 
the  forts,  the  whole  were  captured,  or  destroyed. 
This  success  was  of  considerable  importance,  as  it 
demonstrated  the  effective  aid  which  might  be 
derived  from  the  British  navy  in  the  defence  of 
the  peninsula. 
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CHAP.  LXXXII- 

Austria  declares  war  against  France. — Bonaparte  enters 
Germany.  —  Advances  to  Vienna.  —  Movements  of  the 
archduke  Charles.  —  Battle  of  Aspem.  —  Insurrection  in 
the  north  of  Germany.  —  Operations  in  Italy.  —  Insur'^ 
rection  in  the  Tyrol. — Hostilities  rene^(X>ed  on  the  Danube* 
—  Battle  of  Wagram.  —  Armistice.  —  Daring  march  of 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  Oels  through  Saxony. — Expedition 
to  Wcdcheren.  —  Treaty  of  pecKe  between  Austria  and 
France\ — Fate  of  the  T^olese.  —  Imprisonment  of  the 
pope,  and  annexation  of  Rome  to  the  French  empire.  — 
Divorce  between  Bonaparte  and  Josephine.  —  Revolution 
in  Sweden.  —  War  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  —  Dis^ 
cussions  with  America.  — Recall  of  Mr.  Erskine. — Partial 
change  of  administration,  —  Jubilee,  —  Restoration  of  the 
Ionian  republic. 

TPHE  emperor  of  Austria  declared  war  against  chap, 
France  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  shortly  after-  ^^^"^' 
wards  issued  a  manifesto,  detailing  the  provocations      1809. 
which  he  had  received,  the  sacrifices  which  he  had  Aiutris  de* 
made,  and  the  motives  of  self-defence,  which,  com.  JST* 
bined  with  a  due  regard  to  the  wc^areof  other  frme. 
powers,  guided  his  conduct  in  this  appeal  to  sutns* 
At  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  Austrian  Amount 
forces  were   computed   at  nearly  400,000  men.  ^^^' 
They  were  divided  into  nine  corps,  of  which  the  her  forcw, 
first  six  were  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the 
archduke    Charles,   and  were    respectively   com- 
manded by  Bellegarde,  Collowrath,  the  prince  of 
Hohenzollern,   baron   Rosenberg,    the    archduke 
Louis,   and  general  Hiller.      The  seventh  corps, 
under  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  was  sent  into  Poland ; 
and  the  eighth  and  ninth,  commanded  by  Chastellar 
and  Giulay,  were  stationed  in  Italy,   under  the 
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CHAP,  archduke  John.      There  were  also  two  corps  of 
Lxxxii.  reserve,  one  of  20,000  men,  commanded  by  prince 
1809.      John  of  Lichtenstein,  the  other  of  10,000,  under 
the  orders  of  general  Kienmayer,  and  troops  to  the 
number  of  25,000,  acting  in  small  parties  in  the 
Tyrol,  in  Croatia,  and  on  the  confines  of  Bohemia. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  was  a  kind  of  militia, 
called  the  landwehr,  in  the  Austrian  kingdoms  and 
provinces. 
Poiidonsof      The  French  had  a  corps   under   Davoust,  at 
"  "^    "   Ratisbon  j  another  under  Massena,  at  Ulm  j  and  a 
third,  under  Oudinot,   at  Augsburg:   the   head- 
quarters were  at  Strasburg.     Of  their  auxiliaries 
tnere  were  three  divisions  of  Bavarians,  the  first 
under  Lefebvre,  at  Munich;   the  second  under 
De  Roy,  at  Landshut ;  and  the  thu-d  under  Wrede, 
at  Straubing.     A  division  of  Wirtembergers  was 
posted  at  Hydenheim  j  the  Saxon  troops  were  en- 
camp^ near  Dresden,  and  the  Polish  corps  was 
fosted  near  Warsaw,  under  the  orders  of  prince 
bniatowski. 
n»Aa^        The  main  Austrian  army  passed  the  Inn  on  the 
'^'^  9th  of  April,  and  on  the  10th  crossed  the  Iser  at 
Munich,  having  driven  the  French  before  them 
throu^  Landshut.     Other  coipa,  advancing  from 
Bohenpda,   expelled  the  French  garrison  left  by 
Davoust  in  Ratisbon,  and  secured  that  important 
passage  of  the  Danube.     The  archduke  Cbarlea 
extended  his  line  from  the  Iser,  at  Landshut,  to 
the  Danube,  at  Neustadt,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
eight  English  miles.     There  was  a  body  of  reserve 
at  Eckmuhl,  near  Abensberg. 
fiKSi       Intelligence  having  reached  Paris  by  telegraphy 
Lthe       late  in  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  April,  that  the 
Austrians  had  passed  the  Inn,  Bonaparte  quitted 
that  capital  early  on  the  following  morning,  and 
arrived  on  the  l6th  at  Dillingen,  where  he  pro- 
mised the  old  elector  of  Bavaria,  that  he  would 
restore  him  to  his  capital  in  fifteen  days.    On  the 
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17thi  he  establifihed  his  head-<j[uarter3  at  Dooau*  c  h  a  p^ 
werth,  and  soon  afterwards,  the  different  corps  of  ^^^^^^- 
the  French  began  to  unite  in  conformity  with  his      1809. 
plan  of  operations,  which  was  to  manoeuvre  on  the 
extended  line  of  the  Austrians,  and  interpose  be- 
tween the  forces  of  the  archduke  Charles,  and  the 
corps  commanded  by  his  brothers.     On  the  20th, 
he  defeated  the  archduke  Louis  and  general  Hiller, 
at   Abensberg}   and  on  the  22d,   the  archduke 
Charles,  at  Eckmuhl,  capturing,  according  to  his 
own  account,   40,000  men,   and    100  pieces  of 
cannon.     The  archduke  Charles,  anxious  to  form 
a  junction  with  general  Bellegarde,  crossed  the 
Danube  at  Ratisbon,  leaving  a  garrison  in  that 
town,   which  was  speedily  overpowered  by  the 
French.     He  despatched  a  strong  reinforcement 
under  general  Hiller,  to  the  Inn,  expecting  to 
rejoin  him  and  the  other  corps  for  the  protection  of 
the  capitid ;  but  this  precaution  was  anticipated  by 
the  rapid  movements  of  the  enemy.     Bonaparte  A^Wet 
appeared  before  Vienna  on  the  lOthof  May,and  hav-  ^  ^^"^ 
ing  dislodged  the  Austrians  from  the  neighbouring 
islands  of  the  Danube,  took  possession  of  the  city  j 
but  not  until  the  regular  troops  had  retired  by  the 
bridge  of  Tiibor,  to  which  they  set  fire.     The 
emperor  Francis  went  to  Znaim  in  Moravia. 

The  archduke  Charles  having  reinforced  his  Moj«»^ 
army  to  the  number  of  75,000  men,  moved  down  duk* 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  on  the  l6th  of  charta. 
May,  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Ebersdorf.     His 
outposts  extended  on  the  right  as  far  as  Krews, 
while  lower  down  the  river,  some  of  his  battalions 
occupied  Presburg.     Bonaparte,  resolving  to  attack 
him,  moved  his  army  down  the  south  bank  of  the 
Danube  to  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  Vienna, 
and  crossed  the  river  at  the  isle  of  Lobau,  and  a 
neiirhbouring  islet.    Extending  his  troops  on  the 
riffht  bank,  he  fixed  his  right  wing  at  Esshng,  and 
hS  left  at  Aspem,    The  archduke  Charles  having 
*  9  4  retreated 
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cj^A  P.  retreated  as  the  enemy  advanced,   halted  on  a 
favourable  position,  and  prepared  for  a  general 
attack  of  the  French.     On  the  21st  and  22d  of 
May,  was  fought  the   obstinate   and   sanguinary 
battle  of  Aspern,  as  the  Austrians  named  it,  or  of 
Essling,  as  it  was  called  by  the  French,  each  dis- 
tinguishing it  by  the  point  on  which  they  were 
successful.     The  victory  was  claimed  by  the  Au- 
strians, who,  however,  suffered  so  severely,  that  the 
French  were  enabled  to  effect  theit*  retreat  in  good 
order,  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  to  the  isle 
of  Lobau,  where  they  threw  up  strong  fortifications, 
and  awaited  the  numerous  reinforcements,  which 
were  rapidly  advancing.     The   archduke  Charles 
recruited  his  army  by  new  levies,  as  well  as  by 
troops  drawn  from  the  garrisons  in  Moravia  and 
Bohemia,  while  he  strengthened  his  former  position 
by  new  works  and  entrenchments.     Both  parties 
were  occupied  for  six  weeks  in  preparations  for  the 
renewal  of  hostilities. 
England  1        Meanwhile  a  formidable  expedition  was  under- 
a  dl^on   ^^^^  }^  England,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
mfiivourof  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria.     Its  expected  des- 
"**™'      tination  was  the  north  of  Germany,   where  the 
people  were  impatient  to  free  themselves  from  the 
execrable  tyranny  of  the  French.     Colonel  Schill, 
^^^    a  Prussian  officer,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
north"    *    in  the  campaign  of  1806,  reared  the  standard  of 
independence,  and  was  soon  joined  by  considerable 
numbei-s,  at  whose  head  he  traversed  Saxony,  Hesse, 
and  Hanover,  reached  Lunenburg,  and  there  hoisted 
the  colours  of  Great  Britain.     So  great  was  the 
alarm  which  he  excited,  that  Bonaparte  ordered 
60,000  troops  to  march  against  him  from  different 
quarters  ;  and  Jerome  proclaiming  him  an  outlaw, 
set  a  price  upon  his  head.     Being  closely  pursued 
by  a  superior  force,  he  took  refuge  in  Stralsund, 
where  he  died  fighting;  and  several  of  his  adherents, 
^fter  capitulating,   were  put  to  death.     Another 
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opportunity  offered  itself  to  Great  Britain,  in  the   chap. 
same  quarter ;  and  that  was  also  lost.     The  duke   ^^^^^^' 
of  Brunswick  Oels  had  made  a  convention  .widi      1809, 
Austria,  to  raise  a  small  corps  at  his  own  expense, 
as  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  to  co-operate  with 
her  as  an  acknowledged  ally.     Unforeseen  obsta- 
cles prevented  him  from  taking  the  field,  until  the 
day  when  Vienna  capitulated,  and  he  had  scarcely 
commenced  operations,   when  Schill  was  cut  on. 
Frustrated  in  his  views  by  the  weakness  and  inca- 
pacity of  the  Austrian  general  Am  Ende,  he  united 
himself  with  general  Kienmayer,  and  obtained. va- 
rious   successes   over  the   French  in   Franconia. 
They  compelled  Jerome  Bonaparte  to  retreat  from. 
Schleitz,  towards   Erfurt,    and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  provinces  of  the  Upper  Mayn  and 
the  middle  Elbe. 

After  the  great  battle  on  the  Danube,  the  arch-  Opentiou 
duke  John  was  recalled  from  Italy,  where  he  had  "^  ^^^' 
commenced  the  campaign  successfully,  by  occu- 
pying Padua  and  Vicenza.  He  was  closely  pursued 
by  Eugene  Beauhamois,  who  defeated  him  at 
Raab;  and  took  from  him  3000  prisoners.  He 
then  retired  through  Comorn,  upon  Presburg,  and 
Beauharnois  with  his  Italian  army,  hastened  to  join 
Bonaparte.  To  favour  the  operations  of  the  Aus- 
trians  in  Italy,  it  was  thought  proper  that  the 
British  army  in  Sicily  should  undertake  an  expedi- 
tion against  Naples.  Sir  John  Stuart,  with  15,000  BntUi  ex- 
English  troops,  appeared  oflF  the  coast  of  Calabria,  ^^ 
on  the  ISth  of  June,  when  the  enemy  abandoned  a 
line  of  posts  on  the  shore,  which  were  seized  and 
dismantled  by  a  detachment  under  lieutenant-colo- 
nel Smith.  On  the  24th,  the  advanced  division  of 
the  fleet  anchored  off  Cape  Miseno ;  in  the  follow- 
ing week  the  garrisons  of  Ischia  and  Procida 
surrendered,  and  this  success  occasioned  the  capture 
of  40  gun  boats,  on  their  passage  from  Gaeta  to 
Naples.     That  capital  being  now  in  a  formidable 
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^nAV.  state  of  defeiice^  the  commaddfer  4td  not  risk  a 
j^]^^'  descent^  but  returned  with  the  fleet  and  army  to 
180^  Sicily.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  on  the 
castle  of  Scylla^  which  was  afterwards  abandoned 
and  blown  up  by  the  enemy.  The  result  of  this 
diversion  was,  the  sudden  recall  of  troops,  which 
had  been  detached  to  the  army  of  Upper  Italy, 
and  into  the  Roman  states. 
inaunrec-  Thbre  was  a  couutry  much  nearer  the  great 
T^  ^  scene  of  conflict,  where  the  presence  of  a  British 
army,  at  this  crisis,  might  have  been  of  the  highest 
importance.  On  the  10th  of  April,  the  day  when 
the  archduke  Charles  entered  Bavaria,  there  was 
a  general  insurrection  of  the  Tyrolese,  headed  by 
their  heroic  countryman,  Andrew  Hofer.  A  pre- 
concerted signal  was  given,  by  means  of  saw- dust 
thrown  into  the  Inn,  on  the  appearance  of  which, 
the  alarm-bells  were  rung,  and  the  people  along 
the  banks  of  that  river  and  in  the  remoter  valleys, 
formed  themselves  into  coi-ps,  and  fell  upon  the 
French  and  Bavarians,  of  whom  27>000  are  said  to 
have  been  either  killed  or  taken.  Indignant  at  the 
success  of  the  Tyrolese,  who  were  aided  by  the 
Austrians  under  the  marquis  of  Chastellar,  Bona- 
parte denounced  this  general  as  an  insurgent,  liable, 
if  taken,  to  be  tiied  by  a  military  commission, 
and  shot  within  twenty-lour  hours.  The  emperor 
Francia  proclaimed  generals  Durosnel  and  Foulers, 
taken  at  Aspem,  to  be  hostages  for  Chastellar's 
safety,  upon  which,  Bonaparte  seized  prince  Met- 
temich,  count  Pergett,  and  count  Hardick,  and 
sent  them  to  France,  to  be  answerable  for  the  fate 
of  those  captive  generals.  Afler  his  successes  at 
Eckmuhl  and  Ratisbon,  he  sent  Lefebvre,  and  the 
Bavarian  generals,  Wrede,  Deroy,  and  Siegbein, 
into  the  Tyrol,  with  @4,000  men:  some  smaller 
detachments,  poured  in  from  other  quarters,  were 
attacked  and  beaten  as  they  arrived.  Lefebvre  re- 
lieved the  strong  fortress  of  Kufistein,  which  the 
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patriots  had  blockaded;  and  hia  artny,  for  some  char 
time,  bore  down  all  opposition.  He  invited  the  ^5^^^ 
Tyrdlese  to  confide  in  tne  clemency  of  his  master^  1809. 
declaring,  that  all  communes  which  did  not  submit 
in  eight  days,  should  be  treated  with  military 
rigour.  He  executed  these  threats  with  murderous 
and  diabolical  atrocity,  subjecting  his  victims  of 
either  sex  and  of  every  age,  to  fire,  sword,  torture, 
and  mutilation.  His  infamous  cruelties,  instead  of 
appalling,  enraged  the  Tyrolese,  and  they  made 
such  a  determined  retaliation,  that  when  he  was 
recalled  to  the  Danube,  after  the  battle  of  Aspern, 
he  fled  rather  than  retreated  with  the  relics  of  his 
army.  The  Tyrol  then  became  an  asylum  for  all 
the  Austrian  prisoners  who  could  effect  their  escape} 
and  the  brave  mountaineers,  thus  reinforced,  carried 
on  an  excursive  warfare  in  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts of  Bavaria. 

In  the  beginning  of  July  the  great  armies  op-  HoMiiitiM 
posed  to  each  other  on  the  Danube  prepared  for  J^^^a?  ^ 
another  tremendous  conflict.  The  archduke  Charles  nube. 
imagining  that  it  would  take  place  on  the  same 
ground  as  the  former,  had  thrown  up  lines,  of  which 
Sie  left  was  protected  by  Entzendorf,  and  the  right 
by  Aspern ;  they  were  covered  by  redoubts,  sur» 
rounded  by  palisades,  and  defended  by  130  pieces 
of  cannon.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  opini(Mi  by  the 
stratagems  and  demonstrations  of  the  enemy  until 
the  evening  of  the  4th,  when  perceiving  that  his 
left  wing  was  in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  he 
sent  orders  to  the  archduke  John  to  join  at 
Marcheck  with  his  corps  for  its  support.  These 
orders  were  delivered  on  the  morning  of  the  5th» 
under  the  expectation  that  the  battle  would  com- 
mence on  the  6th ;  but  the  general  was  a  day 
too  late  in  his  calculation*  On  the  night  of  the 
4th  the  French  sent  over  detachments  in  boats  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  to  secure 
positions  for  the  passage  of  the  army  by  the  means 
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CHAP,  which  they  had  prepared.  One  brid^,  eighty  toises 
I.XXXIL  iQ^g^  of  a  single  piece,  was  fixed  in  five  minutes  j 
1809.  a  bridge  of  boats  was  completed  in  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  one  of  rafts  in  two  hours.  A  dark  and 
rainy  night  favoured  the  sudden  and  secret  move- 
ments of  the  .troops  ;  and  -^at  daybreak '  the  arch- 
duke Charles  was  astonished  to  find  that  Bonaparte 
had  arranged  his  whole  army  in  order  of  battle  at 
Brtdeof  the  extremity  of  his  left  wing.  By  six  o'clock 
^"  ""  all  his  fortifications  between  Essling  and  Entzendorf 
were  taken,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  garrisons 
killed  or  wounded.  The  archduke  then  endea- 
voured to  outflank  the  right  of  the  French,  while 
they  on  the  other  hand  attempted  to  break  the 
Austrian  centre  near  Wagram.  In  the  evening 
they  had  nearly  gained  that  village,  when  a  column 
of  Saxons  and  another  of  French,  mistaking  each 
other,  were  thrown  into  conftision,  which  enabled 
the  Austrians  to  recover  the  post.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  Bonaparte  perceiving  that  the  archduke 
had  weakened  his  centre  to  extend  his  extremities, 
apprehended  some  stratagem,  and  for  a  while 
delayed  to  make  those  easy  dispositions,  by  which 
the  plans  of  his  rival  might  be  disconcerted.  On 
hearing  that  the  Austrians  were  outflanking  his 
left;,  and  making  their  main  attack  upon  the  line 
between  Aspern  and  Wagram,  he  ordered  Mac- 
donald  to  form  two  divisions  in  columns  of  attack. 
Lauriston  preceded  them  with  100  pieces  of  artil- 
lery to  within  half  gunshot  of  the  Austrian  centre, 
and  then  opened  a  tremendous  fire,  which  silenced 
their  guns  and  broke  their  ranks.  Macdonald  im- 
mediately charged,  and  the  Austrians  fell  back. 
Their  right  wing,  alarmed  at  this  disaster,  also  re- 
tro^aded,  and  was  rapidly  pursued  by  Massena. 
Their  left  was  outflanKed  by  Davoust,  and  from 
that  moment  the  expected  junction  of  the  arcb- 
duke  John  became  unavailing.  At  four  in  the 
nftemoon,  when  he  arrived  at  Ober  Siebenbrunni 

the 
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the  battle  was  decided.  He  took  some  prisoners  chap. 
in  the  enemy's  rear,  and  retreated  by  the  March-  ^^^^^'' 
feld.  In  this  battle  the  French,  according  to  their 
own  account  took  20,000  prisoners,  while  their  own 
loss  was  estimated  at  1500  killed  and  4000  wounded. 
As  early  as  ten  in  the  morning  the  Austrians  began 
to  retreat ;  by  twelve  they  were  in  disorder,  and 
before  sunset  they  were  out  of  sight.  The  French 
pursued  their  successes  until  the  ISth,  when  the 
emperor  of  Austria  sent  prince  John  of  Lichten*  Armiatioe. 
stein  to  Bonaparte  with  proposals  for  an  armistice, 
which  were  accepted.  The  Austrians  agreed  to 
evacuate. several  strong  places,  and  consented  to 
a  line  of  demarcation,  which  secured  great  advan* 
tages  to  the  French.  They  also  agreed  to  withdraw 
their  troops  from  the  Tyrol  and  the  Vorarlberg. 
Hostilities  were  to  cease  for  a  month,  and  to  be 
renewed  only  after  fifteen  days'  notice. 

When  the  news  of  the  armistice  reached  Saxony  Dwing 
a  report  prevailed,  that  the  English  had  landed  STSbtf  o< 
in   considerable  force  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Bninflwick 
Weser.     The  gallant  duke  of  Brunswick,  for  whom  SuSy! 
no  alternative  was  now  left  but  that  of  sinking  into 
dependence  on  the  Austrian  court,  or  of  seeking 
refuge  in  England,  determined  to  fight  his  way  to 
the  sea*     He  commenced  his  march  at  the  head 
of  his  small  band,    at  Schleitz,   on    the  21st  .of 
August,  and  though  deserted  by  many  of  his  officers^ 
proceeded  through  a  hostile  country^,  defeating  or 
outmanoeuvring  the  forces  sent  against  him,  and 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  where  he  and  his 
brave  followers  embarked  on  board  an  English 
squadron,  sent  by  lord  JCxeorge  Stewart  from  Heli- 
goland for  their  reception.     This  daring  enterprise 
of  the  duke  was  regarded  with  wonder  and  admir- 
ation by  his  countrymen,  who  cited  it  as  an  ex- 
ample  of  what  might  have  been  done  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  if  the  people  could  have  raised  the 

standard 
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c  fit  A  r.  standard  of  independence  under  the  protection  of 
l^^i  a  British  army. 

\909.  The  •  expedition  which  had  been  prepared  in 
^'wwT  —  o'"^^J  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  point  of  sailing,  when  intelli* 
^  *  ^  gence  arrived  of  the  armistice  between  the  French 
and  the  Austrians.  The  land  force  amounted  to 
nearly  40,000  men  j  and  the  naval  force  consisted 
of  35  sail  of  the  line,  23  frigates,  and  179  smalls 
vessels.  The  military  command  was  assigned  to 
the  earl  of  Chatham,  and  the  naval  operations  were 
entrusted  to  sir  Richard  Strachan.  The  former  ap* 
pointment  excited  considerable  surprise,  for  lord 
Chatham's  habits  of  indolence  were  such^  that 
during  the  administration  of  his  brother  Mr. 
Pitt,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  remove  him 
from  the  admiralty.  The  service  on  which  the 
armament  under  his  command  was  destined  ex- 
cited no  less  astonishment.  Its  objects  were,  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
either  building  at  Antwerp  and  Flushing,  or  afloat 
in  the  Scheldt ;  the  destruction  of  the  arsenal  and 
dock-yards  at  Terneuse  and  Flushing ;  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  island  of  Walcheren,  and  the  obstruction, 
if  possible,  of  the  Scheldt,  so  as  to  render  it  no 
longer  navigable  for  ships  of  war.  The  armament 
sailed  on  the  ?8th  of  July,  and  on  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust  lord  Chatham,  having  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Middleburg,  invested  Flushing.  A 
furious  cannonade  and  bombardment  commenced 
against  the  town  on  the  ISth,  from  which,  un- 
happily, the  inhabitants  and  not  the  garrison,  were 
Capture  of  the  greatest  sufferers.  On  the  15th,  the  French 
FiiuhiDg.  commander,  Monnet,  requested  a  suspension  of 
arms,  and  shortly  aflerwards  signed  a  capitulation, 
according  to  which  the  garrison,  amounting  to 
5800  men,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  re- 
moved to  England  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  islands 
of  Schouwen  and  Duiveland  surrendered  on  the 
same  day,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained  that 

the 
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the  ulterior  object  of  the  expedition  would  be  pro-  *  *  ^ '^ 
secuted.  Lord  Chatham  still  remained  at  Mid- 
dleburg,  and  his  indecision  occasioned  great  per*  i«»i 
plexity  among  the  military  and  naval  officers  in 
the  division  which  had  proceeded  to  Batz  in  South 
Beveland.  On  the  lytn,  sir  Richard  Keats  wrote 
to  the  earl  of  Rosslyn,  commanding  in  that  dis- 
trict, that  he  was  ready  to  co-operate  with  his 
lordship  for  the  reduction  of  Antwerp.  Lord 
Rosslyn  replied  that  he  had  received  no  instruc* 
tions  whatever  on  the  subject  of  ulterior  operations, 
but  that  he  had  some  reason  to  expect  the  com* 
mander-in-chief  at  Ter-goes  on  the  next  day,  and 
would  not  fail  to  apprise  sir  Richard  of  his  arrival. 
It  was  not  until  the  21st  that  lord  Chatham  left 
Middleburg,  and  proceeded  to  Ter-goes,  a  distance 
of  about  fourteen  miles.  He  had  a  conference  with 
sir  John  Hope  at  Schen  on  the22d,  but  returned  to 
Ter-goes  in  the  evening.  Next  day  he  proceeded 
thirteen  miles  on  his  way  to  Batz ;  on  the  84th  he 

Eerf  brmed  the  remaining  six  miles,  and  established 
is  head-quarters  at  that  place,  ei^ht  days  after 
the  surrender  of  Flushing.  Difficulties  now  pre- 
sented themselves  which  might  have  embarrassed 
a  more  able  and  active  commander.  Bernadotto 
arrived  to  take  the  command  at  Antwerp,  whei<e 
such  means  of  defence  were  prepared  as  would 
have  proved  insuperable  to  a  hostile  army.  Dis- 
positions were  made  for  laying  under  water  the 
country  between  that  place  and  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
as  well  as  the  low  grounds  about  Lillo  and  Lief- 
kenshoek,  and  for  sinking  vessels  in  a  narrow  part 
of  the  Scheldt,  on  both  banks  of  which  strong 
batteries  were  erected.  It  was  now  discovered  that 
the  river  above  Antwerp  was  navigable  for  large 
ships,  so  that  the  hostile  fleet  might  be  removed 
as  soon  as  danger  was  apprehended.  It  was  tdo 
late  even  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Lillo  and 
Liefkenshoek :  the  supplies  of    South  Beveland 

ana 
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,CH:AP.  aud  the  other  islands  in  possession  of  our  troops 
were  exhausted  j  there  remained  scarcely  a  week's 
isoa,  provision  for  the  army,  and  only  a  month's  pro- 
vision for  the  navy.  An  epidemic  fever  was 
raging  among  the  soldiers,  or  whom  3000  were 
already  on  the  sick  list.  In  these  circumstances 
the  commander,  on  the  ^th  of  August,  as- 
sembled a  council  of  war,  at  which  it  was 
determined  that  the  siege  of  Antwerp  was  im- 
practicable, and  that  no  advantage  could  result 
from  any  minor  operations.  Arrangements  were 
made  on  the  following  day  for  the  evacuation  of 
South  Beveland ;  about  17,000  men  were  destined 
to  keep  possession  of  Walcheren,  and  the  rest  of 
the  troops  were  to  be  sent  home  as  early  as  possible. 
Lofd  On*.  On  the  14th  of  September  lord  Chatham,  having 
toEn^and.  transferred  the  command  to  sir  Eyre  Coote,  sailed 
for  England,  leaving  8000  men  on  the  sick  list. 
Tynrnd^ui  The  fever,  generated  by  the  prevalence  of  marsh 
27J^|J'  miasmata  during  the  autumnal  season,  produced 
all  the  horrors  and  havoc  of  a  pestilence }  and  its 
ravages  were  aggravated  through  the  want  of  ac- 
commodations, and  especially  of  bedding,  in  an 
army  intended  for  active  operations,  and  therefore 
unencumbered  with  heavy  baggage.  This  appall- 
ing calamity  demanded  the  immediate  evacuation 
of  this  ill-fated  conquest ;  but  tlie  English  ministry 
were  deterred  from  immediately  adopting  that  sa- 
lutary measure  by  their  alliance  with  Austria. 
While  the  emperor  Francis  was  negociating  a 
peace  with  Bonaparte,  he  solicited  Great  Britain  to 
continue  her  operations  in  Holland,  as  the  quarter 
in  which  a  diversion  might  be  most  efficaciously 
made  in  his  favour.  This  request  might  have  been 
dictated  by  Bonapaite  himself,  who  could  desire 
no  other  destination  for  the  troops  which  might 
have  so  seasonably  reinforced  the  British  armies  in 
Spain.  Ministers  hesitated  whether  to  retain  or 
abandonWalcherenjbutthey  continued  tostrengthen 

its 
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its  fortifications^  Labourers  were  constantly  em-  chap. 
ployed  in  repairing  the  ramparts  of  Flushing;  ^^^^^^; 
bricks  and  lime  were  sent  out  in  large  quantities  *w. 
from  England  J  and  about  the  end  of  October  an 
hundred  artificers  arrived  to  go  on  with  the  works. 
The  reasonable  opinion,  however,  at  length  pre- 
vailed,  and  on  the  13th  of  November  orders  were 
sent  to  general  Don,  who  had  succeeded  sir  Eyre 
Coote,  to  evacuate  Flushing,  and  take  effective 
measures  for  destroying  the  basin,  and  the  naval 
defences  of  the  island.  Yet  even  in  these  orders 
a  lingering  hope  was  expressed  that  their  execution 
might,  through  the  course  of  events,  be  rendered 
unnecessary,  and  a  similar  feeling  of  indecision 
prevailed  at  Walcheren.  On  the  26tb,  when  the 
work  of  destruction  was  begun  on  the  parapet  of 
the  sea  lines,  six  or  seven  hundred  labourers  con- 
tinued the  works  between  Ter  Veer  and  Arne- 
muiden.  In  the  basin  of  Flushing  the  piers  of  the 
flood-gates  were  blown  up;  the  strong  pilework 
on  the  east  side  was  destroyed  j  that  on  the  west 
was  left,  because  its  destruction  would  have  en- 
dangered a  part  of  the  town.  The  arsenals  and 
magazines  in  the  dockyards  were  burnt,  but  the 
land  fortifications  were  left  in  a  much  better. state 
than  when  they  were  taken.  The  demolition  and  EvaciuitiMi 
embarkation  occupied  a  month,  and  on  the  23d  of  ^'^^^ 
December  the  island  of  Walcheren  was  completely 
evacuated  by  the  British  army. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  France  Trway  of 
and  Austria  was  signed  at  Vienna,  on  the  15th  of  SJ^  A^ii- 
October.     The  emperor  Francis  ceded  to  Bona-  tnawd 
parte,  Saltzburg  and  Berchtoldsgaden,  with  part  of  '^'*"**' 
Upper  Austria  along  the  Danube  and  AUer,  to.be 
allotted  among  the  sovereigns  of  the  Rhenish  con- 
federacy as   he  might  think  expedient;    he  also 
ceded  to  him  those  parts  of  the  Austrian  terri- 
tory which  touched  upon  the  Adriatic ;   to  the 
king  of  Saxony,  as  duke  of  Warsaw^  he  ceded  the 
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CHAP,   whole  of  Western  Gdlicia,  with  a  district  round 
PJL^-H^:  Cracow,  and  the  circle  of  Zamose  in  Eastern  Galli- 
1809.      cia.     To  the  emperor  of  Russia  he  ceded  as  tnuch 
territory  in   the   eastermost   part   of  Gallicia,  as 
should  contain  400,000  souls,  the  city  of  Brodi  be- 
ing  included.     He  recognized  all  the  alterations 
which  had  taken   place   or    might    subsequently 
'  take  place  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy ;    he  ac- 
ceded  to  the  prohibitory  system  against   British 
commerce  j  engaged  to   break  off  all  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain,  and  to   place  himself  in  the 
same  situation  with  respect  to  her  in  which  he  stood 
before  the  war.     Bonaparte  engaged  to  procure 
a  full  and  complete   pardon  for  the   inhabitants 
of  the  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  insurrection,  so  that  they  should  not  be  per- 
secuted in  person  or  property  ;  and  the  emperor  of 
Austria  engaged  to  pardon  all  persons  in  thoseparts 
of  Gallicia,  which  were  to  be  restored  to  him.   These 
were  more  favourable  conditions  than  might  have 
been  expected  for  Austria ;  but  it  was  said  that  the  em- 
peror procured  them  by  consenting  to  give  his  daugh- 
ter Maria  Louisa  m  marriage  to  Bonaparte,  who  un- 
dertook to  obtain  a  divorce  from  his  wife  Josephine. 
This  act  of  humiliation  could  scarcely  have  been 
apprehended  from  the  head  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg,  even  after  his  abandonment  of  the  Tyrolese. 
Fate  of  flic       At  the  time  when  the  treaty  was  signed  those 
yroeae.     ^yave  patriots  wcre  pursuing  their  successes  on  all 
sides,  and  animating  by  their  example  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  adjoining  countries.     The  king  of  Wir- 
temberg,  alarmed   at  the  insurrections  spreading 
around  him,  removed  the  public  chests  from  Stut- 
gard  to  Strasburg ;  and  the  court  of  Bavaria,  ap- 
prehensive of  a  surprise,  hastily  retired  from  Mu- 
nich.    Hofer,  after  defeating  his  enemies  at  Lofer, 
Lustenstein,  and  Abtenay,  drove  them  from  H^lein, 
and  pushed  forward  his  van  into  Styria,  intending, 
on  the  renewal  of  hostilities  to  attack  the  French  in 
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their  rear.  The  peace  of  Vienna  frustrated  all  his  chap. 
hopes,  and  turned  against  him  an  immense  superio-  ^^^^^^ 
rity  of  numbers.  Lefebvre  again  advanced  to  Inn-  1809. 
spruck,  and  two  armies  entered  the  Tyrol  by  dif- 
ferent  routes  from  Italy.  Hofer,  perceiving  all  far- 
ther resistance  hopeless,  apprised  his  countrymen 
that  the  emperor,  for  whom  he  had  taken  up  arms, 
was  at  peace  with  France  j  and  exhorting  them  to 
submit  to  their  fate,  resigned  the  command.  He 
demanded  from  the  hostile  generals  a  cessation 
jof  hostilities,  that  the  Tyrolese  might  return  to 
their  homes.  At  this  time  a  wanton  act  of  mis- 
chief committed  by  the  Bavarians  in  burning  the 
large  village  of  Zirl,  rekindled  the  fury  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  obtained  another  victory  over  their  in- 
vaders ;  but  they  were  soon  afterwards  surrounded, 
and  made  their  last  effort  of  despair  at  Brixen, 
where  wives  fought  by  the  side  of  their  husbands, 
daughters  by  their  fathers,  and  sisters  by  their  bro- 
thers :  they  were  no  longer  able  to  act  collectively, 
and  were  hunted  down  by  the  remorseless  Lefeb- 
vre, who  slaughtered  all  that  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  war.  Hofer  lived  in  conceal- 
ment, intending,  according  to  circumstances,  either 
to  take  up  arms  in  the  spring,  or  to  retire  into  the 
Austrian!  dominions.  He  was  betrayed  by  a  priest 
named  How  Donay,  who,  for  a  bribe  of  6OO  louis 
d*ors,  guided  the  French  to  his  hiding-place.  Not 
daring  to  provoke  the  indignation  of  the  Tyrolese, 
by  sacrificing  him  in  tlie  country  which  he  had  so 
bravely  defended,  they  conveyed  him  to  Mantua, 
where  he  was  tried  by  a  military  tribunal,  on  the 
24th  February,  1810,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot. 
He  met  his  fate  with  firmness,  rejoicing  that  he  had  dm^  of 
done  his  duty ;  and  his  heroic  death  might  excite  "  ' 
some  admiration  even  in  his  persecutors,  who 
^ected  to  detest  the  principles  of  freedom  which 
they  had  been  compelled  to  abjure. 

The  pacification  at  Vienna  was  followed  by  some 
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CHAP,  changes  in  Italy,  which  the  emperor  Francis  had 
LXXxiL  agreed  in  the  treaty  to  recognise.     On  the  10th  of 
1809.      June,  the  pope  had  excommunicated  and  anathe^ 
The  pope    matised  Bonaparte,  for  having  annexed  the  papal 
a^riSone"   territories  to  his  dominions.     His  holiness  was  in 
toAyignon.  conscqucnce  removed  to  Avignon  as  a  prisoner, 
stripped  of  his  external  dignity,  excluded  from  com- 
munication with  his  cardinals,  and  deprived  of  the 
means  of  issuing  bulls,  or  assembling  a  council.  Bo- 
Rome  an-    naparte  declared  Rome  the  second  city  in  the  em- 
tte  Fr^  pire,  and  issued  various  decrees  for  improving  the  ^ 
empire.       govemnpient  of  the  ecclesiastical  states,  in  which  he  * 
abolished  the  inquisition,  abrogated  the  temporal 
jurisdiction  of  the  clergy,  and  annulled  the  right  of 
asylum  or  sanctuary.     His  quarrel  with  the  pope 
occasioned  no  delay  in  the  act  of  policy  which  he 
was  meditating ;  on  the  contrary  it  relieved  him 
from  the  necessity  of  requesting  a  sanction  for  that 
act,  which  he  was  well  aware  must  have  been  re- 
fused.    On  the  15th  of  December  he  assembled 
^«Tb^  the  different  members  of  his  family,  and  the  oflS- 
Tt^l^Bod  cers  of  state,  to  whom  he  set  forth  the  necessity  of 
Josephine,    dissolviug  his  uniou  with  Josephine,  and  of  pro- 
viding by  another  marriage  an  heir  to  the  throne. 
Josephine  expressed  her  acquiescence,  and  the  act 
of  divorce  was  confirmed  by  the  senate,  who  con- 
tinued to  her  the  imperial  title,  with  an  annual  in- 
come of  two  millions  of  francs  from  the  revenue  of 
the  state.    Bonaparte  either  felt  or  affected  the  pro- 
foundest  grief  in  putting  away  a  wife  who  had 
Adorned  fifteen  years  of  his  career ;  he  might  feel 
fiome  compunction  in  thus  deliberately  violating 
the  religion  which  he  professed ;  and  fatalist  a^  he 
was,  he  miffht  forebode  a  change  of  fortune  ;  but 
little  did  he  suspect  at  this  crisis  that  he  had 
finished  the  last  of  his  victorious  campaigns, 
tosw^?       ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  expedient  to  notice  some  political 
events  not  immediately  connected  with  the  great 
contest  wWch  engaged  the  attention  of  all  Europe. 

In 
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In  Sweden,  the  zes^lous  hostility  of  the  king  to  the  c  h  a  p. 
continental  confederacy  formed  by  Bonaparte,  ^^^^^^- 
hurried  him  into  acts  so  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  1809. 
his  subjects,  as  to  excite  doubts  respecting  the 
soundness  of  his  mind.  The  discontents  which 
pervaded  the  kingdom  were  aggravated  by  physical 
evils:  a  pestilential  ^disorder  raged  among  the 
people;  the  last  crop  had  failed;  the  fisheries 
proved  unproductive,  and  apprehensions  were  en- 
tertained of  a  famine,  against  which  no  resource 
existed  since  the  loss  of  Finland  and  Pomerania, 
In  the  beginning  of  March,  an  insurrection  broke 
otit  aifiong  the  troops  on  the  frontier  of  Norway ; 
and  an  extensive  conspiracy  was  formed  among 
the  nobles  of  the  capital,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
the  king's  uncle,  the  duke  of  Sudermania.  To 
gain  time  for  maturing  their  plot,  they  persuaded 
the  king  that  the  mutiny  had  been  suppressed  > 
but  on  discovering  that  he  had  been  deceived,  he 
determined  to  march  in  person  at  the  head  of  his 
guards  against  the  insurgents.  On  the  morning  of 
the  13|;h,  as  he  was  descending  the  grand  stair-case 
of  his  paJace,  a  party  of  the  conspirators,  among 
whom  was  general  Adlercreutz,  advanced  to  meet 
him,  as  if  in  compliment.  When  they  had  att 
taken  their  preconcerted  stations,  Adlercreutz  told 
him,  that  as  all  other  means  had  fkiledtomakeliim 
adopt  measures  consistent  with  the  exigencies  of 
the  times,  recourse  must  be  had  to  restraint. 
««  What  do  you  rbeari  ?'*  said  Gustavus  coolly ; 
^*  am  I  arrested  ?"  They  all  answered  <*  Yes.'* 
He  then  drew  his  sword,  and  attempted'  to  rtiii 
A'dtercreutz  through  the  body  j  but  the  conspira- 
tors  closed  in,  and  overpowered  him.  He  was  sentf  Dcpoatkm 
as  a  prisoner  to  tbe  palace  of  Drotningholm,  on  an  <^^^^' 
island  about  a  Swedish  mile  to  the  westward. of 
Stockholm*  On  the  same  day,  the  duke  of  Suder- 
mmiia  assumed  the  administiation  6f  the  kinsdom^ 
as  the  nearest  and  only  branch  of  the  royal  nimilj' 
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CHAP,  who  was  of  proper  age,  and  issued  a  proclamation^  • 
Lxxxii.  declaring  the  incapacity  of  the  deposed  monarch. 
1809.     The  diet  having  assembled  in  May,  elected  him 
king,  under  the  title  of  Charles  XIII. ;  an  act  of 
abdication,  signed  by   Gustavus^  was  produced; 
and  it  was  declared,    that   having  forfeited   the 
crown,  he  and  his  issue  bom^and  not  bom  were  for 
ever  excluded  from  the  throne  and  government  of 
Sweden.     A    new    constitution   was  framed,    by 
which  the  ancient  rights  of  the  different  states  of 
the  kingdom  were  restored.     The  new  king,  being 
without  children,  and  far  advanced  in  years,  adopt- 
ed as  his  heir  Christian  Augustus,  prince  of  Au- 
gustenburg.     In  the  foreign  relations  of  Sweden^ 
one  of  the  first  consequences  of  this  revolution  was 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  Russia,  concluded  on  the 
fSSS  to   ^'^^'^  ^^  September,  by  which  Finland,  with  its 
Rimia.       neighbouring  islands,  and  part  of  West  Bothnia,^  as 
far  as  the  river  Tomea,  were  ceded  to  that  power 
in  perpetuity.     The  king  of  Sweden,  avowing  his 
desire  to  renew  the  most  intimate  relations  with 
the  allies  of  Russia,  promised  to  adhere  to  the  con- 
tinental system,  and  engaged  to  close  the  ports  of 
his  kingdom  against  Great  Britain ;  reserving,  how- 
ever, the  importation  of  salt  and  colonial  produce^ 
which  habit  had  rendered  necessary  to  the  Swedes. 
The  treaty  with  Denmark  was  signed  on  the  10th 
of  December,   but  the  negociations  with  France 
were  protracted  until  the  ensuing  year.  The  delay 
was  of  little  consequence,  as  Sweden  had  already 
conceded,  in  her  treaty  with  Russia,  all  that  France 
could  require.     Toward    the  end  of  December, 
Gustavus,  with  his  family,  was  liberated  from  coH- 
fiiiement,  and,  assuming  the  title  of  count  Gk)t- 
torp,  took  up  his  residence  iu  Switzerland.. 
t^^iM^  ;  In  the  policy  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  French 
Xa^d  ^  influence  was  more  than  ever  predominant.     Alex- 
Tuiiey.      ander,.  for  whose  quarrel  England  engaged  in  war 
with  Turkey,  made  war  himself  against  that  power» 

for 
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for  consenting  to  a  peace  with  England.  The  con-  chap. 
gress,    which   had  been  assembled  at  Yassi,  was  ^^^^"' 
suspended,  and  the  Russian  troops,  retaining  pos-      1809. 
session  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  invaded  Bulga- 
ria  under  the  command  of  prince  Sanation ;  they 
obtained   several   advantages,    and    laid  siege  to 
Silistria,  but  after  two  sanguinary  engagements  with 
a  force  commanded  by  the  grand  vizir,  they  found 
it  necessary,  in  the  latter  end  6f  October,  to  re- 
cross  the  Danube.  Both  parties  were  too  exhausted 
for  any  operations  of  importance  during  the  winter. 

The  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  America  state  of  tha 
were  continued,  notwithstanding  the  steps  taken  ^"§1^"^^^ 
on  both  sides   towards   an   amicable   adjustment..  rfL    ™*' 
On  the  election  of  Mr.  Madison  to  succeed  Mr. 
Jefferson  as  president,*  the  embargo  act  was  found  ^p^  ^ 
to  have  produced  such  ruin  and  distress,  that  its  g^  *"'*'" 
repeal  was  deemed  necessary ;  and  a  law  was  sub-  Non-inter- 
stituted,  called  the  non-intercourse  bill,  which  re-  ^^l^'*"^ 
stricted  the  former  prohibitions  to  the  two  belli- 
gerents and  their  dependencies.     The  government 
of  Great  Britain  evinced  their  readiness  to  accom- 
modate  all  differences,  as  far  as  could  be  done 
without  conceding  her  rights,   by  modifying  the 
orders  in  council  so  as  to  permit  neutral  vessels  to 
trade  with   any  part  of  Europe,  except  France,, 
Holland,  and  those  territories  in  Italy  which  were 
under  the  control   of  France.     They   instructed  i»w*n>c- 
their  envoy,  Mr.  David  Erskine,  to  make  this  pro-  iS!  Ex- 
posal under  certain  preliminary  conditions  :    first,  "Jj*??*  *«. 
that  the  American  government  should  withdraw  nister* 
the  proclamation  of  July,  I8O7,  by  which  our  ships 
of  war  were  interdicted  from  the  American  har- 
bours, while  those  of  France  were  allowed  a  free 
resort  there  ;  second,  that  America  must  give  up  the 
pretension  of  carrying  on  any  trade  with  the  ene- 
my's colonies,  from  which  she  was  excluded  during 
peace ;  and  third,  that  Great  Britain  must  be  allowed 
to  capture  all  American  vessels  which  should  be 
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CHAP,  found  trading  with  the  enemy  in  defiance  of  the 
^x^xii.  Anaerican  interdict.     These  instractions  were  pe- 
1809.      remptoiy,  and  left  him  no  other  discretion  than 
that  of  complying  with  the  wishes  of"  the  American 
government,  if  such  wishes  should  be  expressed, 
by  anticipating  the  operation  of  the  treaty,  and 
engaging  th&t   his  majesty   would  withdraw  the 
orders  of  council  on  receiving  an  official  note,  in 
which  the  Americaif^overnment  should  formally 
engage  to  adopt  tne  three  conditions.     In  his  cor- 
respondence  ne   waived  these   preliminaries,  and 
announced  that  Great  Britain  would  send  an  envoy 
extraordinary  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty. 
Males  an    The   American   secretary,   judging  that   all   was 
IS^Siv^    substantially  conceded,  informed  him,  that  such 
tnifcme&t  envoy  would  be  received  by  the  president  with  a 
disposition  correspondent  to  that  of  his  Britannic 
.  majesty,  and  that  m  case  the  orders  of  council  were 
withdrawn,  a  proclamation  should  be  issued  for 
opening  the  trade  with  Great  Britain.     On  the 
next  day,  April  19th,  Mr.  Erskine  declared  him- 
self authorised  to  assert,  that  the  orders  of  council, 
as  they  respected  America,  would  be  withdrawn  on 
the  10th  of  June  following,  and  received  in  return 
an  official  declaration  that  the  president  would  on 
the  same  day  issue  a  proclamation  for  renewing  the 
trade.    The    American    government  immediately 
published  the  whole  correspondence.    .  On  the  re- 
ceipt of  Mn  Erskine's   despatches,  ministers  de- 
clared that  his  conduct  was  not  only  unauthorised 
by  his  instructions,  but  in  direct  contradiction  to 
ftiMiM.  them.     He  was  in  consequence  recalled,  and  Mr. 
«htckson  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.    Care  wa» 
taken  that  the  Americans  should  sustain  no  injury 
ftom  the  confidence  which  they  placed  in  the  un- 
ratified, arrangement^  and  the  orders  of  council 
were  suspended    in  Tavour  of  all  American  ships 
which  should  have  sailed  for  Holland  between  the 
19th  of  April  and  the  20th  of  July,  by  which  time 
'   •  inteU 
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intelligeBce  that  the  act  of  Mr.  Erskine  had  been    chap. 
disavowed  might  reach  the  United  States.     The  ^^^^"' 
Americans  declared,  that  in  consequence  of  this      1809. 
disavowal,    their  prohibitory  laws   were  again  in 
force ;  and  the  discussions  which  ensued  between 
their  secretary  and  Mr.  Jackson  took  so  unfavour- 
able a  turn,  that  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  a 
notification  that  no  further  communications  would 
be  received  from  him,  retired  from  Washington  to 
Islew  York. 

The  close  of  tliis  disastrous  year  was  marked  bv  Ptetud 
a  partial  change   in    the   English   ministry.      A  SSSLSL- 

1  political  misunderstanding  having  arisen  between  tm. 
ord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning,  which  unfaap- 
pU^  terminated  in  a  duel,  they  both  resigned  their  Sipi.  ^ 
offices^  and  a  further  vacancy  soon  after  ensued  in 
tlie  cabinet  on  the  reti;:ement  of  the  duke  of  Fort- 
land.  Lord,  Liverpool,  the  only  r^maio^ng  secre- 
tary of  statje,  performed  the  business  of  the  othjejj^ 
two  departments,  and  conjointly  wxth  Mr.  Perceval 
was  instructed  to  communicate  with  earl  Grey  and 
lord  Grenville,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  ex- 
tended and  combined  administration.  Their  over- 
tures being  rejected,  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  was 
recalled  from  Cadiz,  to  succeed  Mr.  Canning  as 
secretary  for  foreign  afiairs ;  lord  Liverpool  relin- 
quished his  post  as  home  secretary  to  Mr.  Rvder» 
and  undertook  the  war-department;  lord  Palmer- 
stone  became  secretary  at  war ;  and  Mr.  Per* 
ceval  united  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
with  that  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  By  these 
changes  it  was  calculated  that  government  gained 
rather  than  lost,  since  the  members  who  retired 
could  not  coalesce  with  the  opposition,  and  the 
accession  of  the  marquis  Wellesley  raised  them 
considerably  in  the  public  estimation. 

Grieved,  though  not  utterly  dispirited  bythe  JubOcr. 
gloomv  aspect   of   afiairB  abroad,    and    sick  of 
official  dissensions  and  cabals,  the  people  of  Great 
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€  H  A  P.  Britain  heartily  concurred  in  a  public  testimony  of 
Lxxxii.  affection  to  their  venerable  monarch,  who  on  the 
1809.      g5th  of  October  commenced  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  reign.     The  day  was  celebrated  as  a  jubilee, 
with  thanksgivings,  feasts,  illuminations,  and  the 
liberation  of  captives  imprisoned  for  debt.     These 
loyal  demonstrations  were  mingled  with  a  deep 
sympathy  for  the  king,  now  labouring  under  the 
infirmities  of  age,  and  afflicted  with  almost  total 
blindness,  yet  engaged    in  war   against  a  power 
which'  had  shaken  every  throne  in  Europe  but  his 
own.     The  general  wisli  was,  that  a  more  efficient 
administration  might  aid  his  majesty  in  sustaining 
the  burthen  and  cares  of  government. 
^^^       In  the  Mediterranean  an  expedition,  consisting 
other  iSiii-  of  a  squadron  from  Lord  Coliingwood's  fleet,  with 
an  islands,    j^  detachmcut  from  the  army  in  Sicily  under  bri- 
gadier-general Oswald,  took  the  islands  of  Zante, 
^h^     Cephalonia,  Ithaca,  and  Cerigo.     After  this  cap- 
i^iuT'    ture,  the  republic  of  the  Ionian  islands  was  restored* 
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Meeting  of  parliament*  —  Enquiry  into  the  Walcheren  expe^ 
dition.  —  Resignation  of  the  earl  ofChathanu  — Exclusion 
of  strangers  during  the  enquiry.  —  Imprisonment  of  Gale 
Jones  and  sir  F,  Burdett.  —  Budget.  —  Catholic  question. 

—  Measures  for  procuring  a  general  abolition  of  the  stave 
trade.  —  Affair  of  captaiti  Warwick  Lake.  —  Instance  of 
official  delinquency. — Motion  of  earl  Grey  on  the  state  of 
the  nation.  —  Successes  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Adriatic. 
— Disturbances  at  Madras. — Conquest  of  the  Spice  Islands. 
— Of  the  isles  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius.  —  Marriage  <f 
Bonaparte  with  an  Austrian  princess.  —  Holland  united  to 
France.  —  Other  annexations. — Death  of  the  prince  royal 
of  Sweden^  and  election  of  Bemadotte  as  heir  to  the  crown. 

—  Successes  of  the  Russians  against  the  Turks.  —  Prog;ress 
of  the  French  in  the  south  of  Spain. — Siege  of  Cadiz. — 
Attempt  to  rescue  Ferdinand.  —  Events  in  the  east  of 
Spai7\ — in  the  south. — Campaign  onthe  Portuguese  frontier. 
— FaU  qfCiudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida.  — Lord  Welling-  . 
torCs  retreat.  —  Battle  ofBusaco.  —  Position  of  the  allies  at 
Torres  Vedras^  and  oftlie  French  at  Santarem.  —  Proceed-- 
ings  of  the  Cortes  at  Cadiz.  —  Neaa  regency  appointed.  — 
Guerrillas.  —  Affairs  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  — Differences 
still  subsistingbetween  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

AT  the  meeting  of  parliament  on  the  23d  of  chap, 
January,  the  principal  topic  of  the  speech  ^^^^xxin. 
delivered  by  his  majesty's  commissioners,  was  the  isia 
late  expedition  to  the  Scheldt.  In  the  first  week  of  Meeting  of 
the  session,  lord  Porchester  moved  for  an  inquiry  ^^T*"** 
into  the  policy  and  conduct  of  that  expedition,  by  i^^ 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  and  the  motion  waichewD 
was.  carried  against  ministers,  by  a  majority  of  19^ 
to  186.  An  address  to  thekmg  was  afterwards 
voted,  for  copies  of  instructions  to  the  com- 
manders, and  for  other .  papers ;  and  a  secret 
committee  was  appointed  to  examine  such  con- 
fidential communications  on  the  subject  as  were  of 

a  na- 
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CHAP,  a  nature  improper  to  be  made  public.  When  these 
^^^^"''  documents  were  laid  before  parliament,  there  was 
i8ia  found  among  them  a  copy  of  the  earl  of  Chatham's 
statement  of  his  proceedings,  dated  the  15th  of 
October,  1809,  but  presented  to  the  king  on  the 
14th  of  February,  1810.  The  tenour  of  the  nar- 
rative was  to  impute  blame  to  the  naval  part  of  the 
expedition,  and  it  excited  strong  animadversions 
from  the  members  in  opposition.  In  a  subsequent 
examination  before  the  committee,  lord  Chatham 
was  asked  if  this  was  the  only  memorial  on  the 
expedition  which  he  had  presented  to  the  king ;  but 
he  declined  any  answer  to  the  question.  On  the 
following  day,  (Feb.  28.)  an  address  was  voted  to 
his  majesty,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Whitbread, 
requesting  that  there  might  be  laid  before  the 
house,  copies  of  all  papers  concerning  the  expedi- 
ticHi  submitted  to  hiin  at  any  time  by  the  earl  of 
Chatham.  In  the  answer  to  the  address,  it  was 
intimated,  that  his  majesty  had  received  the  report 
on  the  Idth  of  January,  and  had  kept  it  until  the 
10th  of  February,  when,^  in  consequence  of  the 
earPs  wish  to  maJce  some  alterations,  it  had  been 
retujmed  to  him*  The  report,  as  altered,  was  again 
tenifered  on  the  14th,  when  his  majesty  directed  it 
to  be  delivered  to  his  secretary  of  state :  he  had 
l^pt  no  copy  of  it,  nor  had  any  other  paper  relative 
tq.  the  ex^pedition:  been*  submitted  to  him  by  the 
^rl.  of  Chathaim.  Being  again:  examined^  the  earl 
cpuld  not  take  upon  himseli^tD  recollect  the  passaoe 
requiring  alteration,  or  to  state  its  aubstamce.  On 
the  ^;  of  JVlarch,  Mn  Whithi*ead  moved  two  re- 
aohitions ;  the  firsts  stating  the  &cts  of  the  case,  and 
tbe  second,,  censuring^  the  earl^s  conduct^  as  an 
aibus^  of  hi9  privilege  of  access*  to  the  sovereigo, 
which  aiSprded  an  example  most  pernicious  in  its 
tendency  to  his-  mc^esty's.  service^  and  to  the 
g^eral  service  of  the  «(tate»  The  previous  question 
being  moved,  was  rejected  by  221  against  188; 

The 
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The  first  resolution  being  then  carried,  Mr.  Whit-  chap. 
bread  assented  to  an  amendment  of  the  second,   Lxxxiir. 
proposed  by   Mr.  Canning.      The  next  measure      isia 
would  have  been  an  address,  praying  his  majesty  to  Rmga- 
remove  lord  Chatham  from  his  councils;  but  this  ^J^^^ 
the  earl  prevented,   by    resigning   his    office  oftbLn. 
master-general  of  the  ordnance.     On  the  ^th,  the 
resolutions  moved  by  lord  Porchester,  condemning 
the  policy  arid  conduct  of  the  expedition,  were 
negativecl,   after    four    nights'   debate;   and  the 
amendments  moved  by  general  Crawford,  approving 
the  grounds   on  which   ministers  undertook   the 
expedition,   and   their  motives  for   delaying  the 
evacuation  of  Walcheren,  were  carried. 

In  the  course  of  these  debates,  the  public  atten-  Ezdiuioo 
tion  was  diverted  from  the  main  question  by  a  J^^gJ* 
series  of  occurrences  wholly  unexpected.     On  the  enquiry, 
day  preceding  the  enquiry,  Mr.  Yorke  gave  notice 
that  he  should  move  the  standing  order  of  the 
house  for  the  exclusion  of  strangers.     When  that 
measure  had  been  carried  into  ef&ct,  Mr.  Sheridan 
moved  that  a  committee  of  privileges   should  be 
iq)pointed  to   consider    the   standing  order:   his 
motion  was  negatived,  and  in  the  debate  on  this 
ouestion,  Mr.  Windham  made  some  strictures  on 
.  the  practice  of  reporting  debates  in  the  newspapers. 
His  conduct,  and  that  of  Mr.  Yorke,  became  the 
subject  of  much  conversation  amon^  the  people* 
On  the  21st  of  February,  John  Gde  Jones,  the  impiiMm- 
manager  of  a  debating  society,  was  committed  to  S^e^^iw. 
Newgate  for  having  published  a  placard,  which  the 
house  of  commons  nronounced  to  be  a  gross  breach 
of  its  privileges.     On  the  12th  of  March,  sir  Francis  sir  p.  Bur- 


Burdett  made  a  motion  for  the  discharge  of  Jones,  ^^^^^  ^ 
which  was  negatived*  He  printed  the  argument  um  tow«% 
used  by  him  on  this  occasion,  in  Cobbett^s  weekly 
Register,  and  introduced  it  by  a  letter  to  his  con- 
stituents, denving  the  power  of  the  house  of  com* 
mons  to  impnson^  the^people  of  England.  He  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  9th  of  April;^by 
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virtue  of  a  warrant  issued  by  the  speaker,  and  was 
confined  there  until  the  rising  of  parliament. 

The  supplies  voted  for  the  year  were  52,185,000^ 
of  %vhLch  the  Irish  proportion  was  6, 106,000/.  leaving 
for  Great  Britain  4f»,O79,OO0/.  Among  the  ways 
and  means  were  the  war-taxes,  estimated  at  nineteen 
millions  and  a  half,  and  a  loan  of  eight  millions  at 
4/.  4fS.  Sid.  per  cent.,  terms  even  more  favour- 
able than  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The  annual 
charge  to  be  provided  for  was  970,833/.  It  was 
proposed  to  meet  this  charge  from  the  surplus  of 
the  consolidated  fund,  which,  owing  to  the  ad- 
ditions and  regulations  made  in  the  stamp  duties, 
in  1808,  was  unexpectedly  great.  The  foreign 
subsidies  were  400,000/.  for  Sicily,  and  980,000/.  for 
Portugal ;  and  a  vote  of  credit  was  passed  for  three 
millions.  Mr.  Perceval  expressed  his  satisfaction  in 
the  growing  prosperity  of  the  finances.  He  ob- 
served that  the  official  value  of  the  imports  was 
nearly  five  millions  more  than  in  the  most  pro- 
sperous  year  of  peace ;  that  the  exports  of  our 
manufactures  exceeded  in  amount  those  of  1802, 
by  eight  millions;  and  that  though  there  was  a 
diminution  of  nearly  four  millions  in  the  exports  of 
foreign  goods,  yet  the  average  was  highly  favour- 
able to  the  country.  He  added,  that  the  orders  of 
council  had  already  reduced  the  receipts  of  the 
customs  in  France  from  two  and  a  half  millions  to 
half  a  millidn,  being  a  diminution  of  four-fifths  of 
their  whole  amount. 

The  petitions  from  the  Catholics,  presented  by 
Mr.  Grattan  to  the  commons,  and  by  the  earl  of 
Donoughmore  to  the  lords,  gave  rise  to  a  pro- 
tracted discussion ;  but  were  rejected  in  both  houses 
by  considerable  majorities.  Several  measures  of 
reform,  proposed  by  members  in  opposition,  ex- 
perienced a  similar  fate.  A  biU,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bankes  for  rendering  perpetual  the  act  pre- 
venting the  grant  of  offices  in  reversion,  was  reject- 
ed by  the  lords.     Mr.  Brand's  motion  for  a  com- 
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mittee  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  represent-  c  h  a  p, 
atioa  of  the  people   in  parliament,  and  into  the  ^^^HL 
means  of  rendering  it  complete,  was  negatived  by  a      isio.. 
great  majority.     Various  alterations  were  proposed 
by  sir  Samuel  Romilly  in  the  criminal  code ;  and  it 
was  unanimously  resolved,  that  the  subject  of  his  mo- 
tion respecting  penitentiary  houses  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  next  session. 

On  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade,  addresses  were  Measuw 
voted  in  both  houses,  on  the  motion  of  lord  Hoi-  ?»«■  ?"«="«■- 
land  and  Mr.  Brougham,  beseeching  his  majesty  IS^JbJS^ 
to  persevere  in  his  endeavours  to  induce  foreign  ^^^^^  I 
nations  to  co-operate  in  the  abolition  of  that  de-        '        ' 
testable  traffic.     Mr.  Brougham,  with  great  ability 
and  eloquence,  exposed  the  practices  of  certain  per* 
sons  even  in  this  country,  who  carried  on  that  traffic 
in  a  clandestine   and  fraudulent  manner ;  and   a 
resolution  proposed  by  him  was  unanimously  adopted, 
for  taking  into  consideration  early  in  the  next  ses^ 
sion  such  measures  as  might  tend  to  prevent  those 
daring  violations  of  the  law. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  affairs  brought  before  Affidr  of 
parliament  there  was  one  which  strongly  excited  ^J2» 
the  public  indignation.  From  a  communication'^ 
made  to  Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst,  and  by  him  im- 
parted to  the  house  of  commons,  it  appeared  that 
captain  Warwick  Lake,  when  commander  of  the 
Recruit,  had  thought  fit  to  punish  a  seaman,  named 
JefFeiies,  accused  of  thefl,  by  placing  him  on  the 
uninhabited  island  of  Sombrero.  An  inquiry  was 
instituted  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty ;  and  cap- 
tain Lake,  being  tried  by  a  court  maitial,  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  dismissed  from  his  majesty's  service. 
!By  accounts  received  from  America,  it  was  found 
that  JefFeries,  after  remaining  nine  days  on  the 
island,  had  been  rescued  from  a  lingering  death 
by  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  United  states. 

A  FLAGRANT  instance  of  public  delinquency  was  inttance  of 
disclosed  in  the  twelfth  report  of  the  commisioners  1^^^ 
of  military  enquiry,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
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Joseph  Hunt,  esq.  M.  P.  and  late  treasurer  of  the 
board  of  ordnance,  had  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
the  act  of  the  46th  of  his  majesty,  for  regulating 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  ordnance,  and  of 
misapplying  certain  sums  of  public  money  whilst 
he  held  that  office.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cal* 
craft,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  for  those 
offences  Mr.  Hunt  should  be  expelled  from  the 
house  of  commons.  The  defaulter,  on  the  plea  of 
ill  health,  had  emigrated  to  Lisbon. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session  an  elaborate 
speech  on  the  state  of  the  nation  was  made  in  the 
house  of  lords  by  earl  Grey,  who  proposed  a  series 
of  resolutions  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  tending  to  recommend  a  system  of  policy 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  existing  ad- 
ministration. After  a  reply  from  the  earl  of  Liver- 
pool  the  address  was  rejected  by  134  votes  against 
72,   On  the  21st  of  June,  parliament  was  prorogued. 

The  British  arms  were  crowned  with  new  triumphs 
over  the  colonies  and  insular  possessions  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  West  Indies  Guadaloupe  surren- 
dered on  the  5th  of  February,  to  a  combined  force 
under  sir  Greorge  Beckwith  and  admiral  sir  Alex- 
ander Cochrane;  and  this  conquest  was  followed 
bv  the  reduction  of  the  isles  of  St.  Martin  and  St. 
Eustatius.  In  the  Mediterranean,  a  force  under 
brigadier-general  Oswald,  aided  by  the  Magni- 
ficent,  ship  of  war,  commanded  by  captain  Eyre, 
attacked  the  Ionian  island  of  Santa  Maura,  carried 
the  fortress  by  storm,  and  made  prisoners  the 
French  garrison,  consisting  of  700  men. 

In  India  preparations  were  made  for  reducing 
all  the  establishments  of  the  French  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  but  they  were  for 
some  time  retarded  by  disturbances  of  an  alarming 
nature  at  Madras,  occasioned  by  certain  reforms 
introduced  into  the  militafy  system.  Of  the 
progress  and  termination  of  those  disturbances  a 
detail  cannot'  here  be  attempted  i  they  were,  in  a 

great 
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great  measure  suppressed  on  the  arrival  of  lord  o  9  ▲  p. 
Minto,  as  govemor-general,  who  adopted  timely  ^^^^'"' 
precautions  for  the  complete  restoration  of  tran-     ^»i^ 
Quillity.     On  the  17th  of  February,  the  Dutch  set-  conquest 
tlement  of  Amboyna,  with  its  dependent  islands,  ?3^^'*^ 
surrendered  to  a  sauadron  from  Madras  under 
captain  Tucker ;  and  Banda  Neiva,  the  chief  of 
the  Spice  Islands,  was  taken  in  August  by  c^tain 
Cole,  by  an  exploit  of  uncommon  gallantry  and 
hardihood.     Before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  isles  oftbeiijh*. 
of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius^  which  had  so  long  en*  ^^JjJ^ 
abled  the  enemy  to  annoy  our  trade,  were  sub-  uus. 
dued  by  a  combined  force  from  Madras  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  the  splendour  of  the 
conquest  was  somewhat  dimmed  by  the  previous 
loss  of  four  frigates,  the  Sinus,  Magicienne,  Ne* 
reide,  and  Ipfaigenia,     The  French  nad  not  long 
to  boast  of  this  accidental  advantage,  for  the  exr 
pedition  terminated  in  their  total  exclusion  frpn) 
the  Indian  seas. 

In  Europe,  the  late  rivalry  between  France  and  Marriage 
Austria  was  strangely  terminated  by  a  marriage  ^r2°SSi 
between  Bonaparte   and  the  archduchess  Maria  an  Auatrian 
Louisa,  a  daughter  of  the  ^nperor  Francis.   It  took  p'^'^^'*^ 
place  in  the  month  of  March,  and  was  celebrated 
at  Paris  with  much  pomp  and  festivity.     This  alli- 
ance was  regarded  in  a  moral  iriew,  as  adulterous ; 
in  a  politicid  view,  as  most  unwise.     It  could  not 
fail  to  excite  the  suspicicms  of  Russiat  the  wpre* 
hensions  of  the  German  confeddmcy>    and  the 
jealousy  of  Bavaria,  while  it  tended  to  mortify  the 
vain-glorious  spirit  of  the  great  niMiPfi  itself.    So  , 
secure,  however,  did  Bonaparte  deem  himself  in  the 
attachment  of  ids  soldiem,  that  he  pursued  without 
rdaxation  his  former  sdiemes  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policy.     Their  revolutionary  ardour,  which 
had  won  his  early  victories,  might  be  chilled  by 
the  presence  of  anotiier  queen  from  the  house 
of  Austria }  but  he  made  them  feel  tbs^t  they  must 
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CHAP,  either  maititain  and  extend  his  conquests,  or  be 

^^^^"''  conquered  themselves.  Soon  after  his  marriage, 
18*^     he  provoked  his  brother  Louis  to  resume  his  station 

SkiSrto     as  a  private  citizen,  and  united  Holland  to  France. 

Fiwioe*  He  appropriated  the  Hanse-towns,  and  pli^ed 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck,  among  the  num- 
ber of  cities,  whose  mayors  were  to  be  present  at 
the  oath  of  fealty,  on  the  coronation  of  the  French 
emperors.     The  Valais  was  united  to  France,  and 

Other  called  the  department  of  the  Simplon.  He  annexed 
Hanover  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  governed 
by  his  brother  Jerome.  Part  of  the  Tyrol,  which 
had  formerly  been  given  to  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
was  transferred  to  Idie  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  called 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Adige.  The  Roman 
states  were  divided  into  two  departments  of  the 
same  kingdom,  and  called  Rome  and  Thrasimene. 
In  aH  the  territories  under  the  sway  of  France,  the 
conscription  law  was  established  in  its  utmost 
rigour,  and  the  decrees  against  commerce  were  en- 
forced with  unprecedented  severity.  Dealers  in 
prohibited  goods  were  branded  in  the  forehead,  and 
condemned  to  hard  labour  for  ten  years :  the  pro- 

Engiiah      hibited  goods  were  burnt,  and  the  poles  of  merchan- 

dUTburnt.  dise  thus  destroyed  in  the  public  squares,  were 
recorded  in  the  French  journals  as  so  many  tri- 
umphs over  the  trade  of  Great  Britain.  The 
impolicy  of  these  violent  measures  was  so  glaring, 
that  it  drew  forth  a  remonstrance  from  Fouch^, 
who  was  in  consequence  sent  into  exile  as  governor 
of  Rome,  and  was  succeeded  by  Savary  in  the  mi- 
nistiy  of  police.  New  measures  were  adopted  by 
the  French  government  for  restraining  the  liberty 
of  the  press ;  and  it  was  decreed  that  there  should 
be  only  one  newspaper  published  in  each  of  the  de- 
partments, excepting  that  of  the  Seine  ;  and  that 
all  those  provincial  newspapers  should  be  seve- 
rally subject  to  the  authority  of  the  prefects. 
In  Paris,  a  regulation  was  established,  which  en- 
abled 
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abled  the  minister  of  police  to  extend  his  inquisition  chap. 
into  private  families.     All  persons  of  both  sexes  ^^^^^"' 
^^g^^^y  or  desirous  to  be  engaged  in  domestic      isio. 
service,  were  registered,  and  it  was  declared  unlaw- 
ful to  employ  them,  without  requiring  a  certificate 
of  the  registry,  which  was  to  be  renewed  on  every 
change  of  situation.      Servants  in   families  were 
thus  liable  to  be  converted  into  spies  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

While  Bonaparte  was  thus  forging  new  chains  Death  of 
for  the  French  people,  an  event  occurred  which  J^*JJ^ 
seemed  to  favour  his  projects  of  foreign  domination.  Sweden. 
On  the  29th  of  May,  the  prince  of  Augustenburg, 
the  elected  heir  of  the  Swedish  monarchy,  fell  from 
his  horse  while  reviewing  some  hussar  regiments 
near  Helsinborg,  and  died  immediately.     The  po- 
pulace ascribed  his  death  to  poison,  and  fixed  their 
suspicions   on  .count  Axel   Fersen,   whom    they 
murdered  on  the  20th  of  June,  while  be  was  at- 
tending the  funeral.     A  diet  was  assembled  at 
Orebro,  for  the  election  of  another  successor  to  the 
throne.     One  party  in  the  state  wished  to  restore 
the  son  of  Gustavus.     The  friends  of  Russia  pro^ 
posed  the  prince  of  Oldenburg,  brother-in-law  to 
the  emperor   Alexander.     The   other  candidates  Election  of 
were,  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  French  mar-  ^^^^ 
shal  Bernadotte,  who  offered  to  the  state  a  loan  of  tho  crown, 
three  millions  of  francs, ^t  four  per  cent.,  the  inter- 
est to  be  applied  to  national  purposes.     The  old 
king  recommended  him,  and  he  was  elected.     In 
entering  upon  his  new  functions,  he  found  that  all 
parties  in  Sweden  were  desirous  to  avoid  a  declar- 
ation of  war  against  England,  upon  which  France 
peremptorily  insisted*     Bernadotte  found  it  impo- 
litic to  resist  their  wishes,   and  he  carried  this 
conciliatory  disposition  so  far  as  to  vex  and  mortify 
his  late  master.     In  a/ conference  with  Lagerbjelke, 
the  Swedish  mimster  at  Paris,  Bonaparte  declared 
that  the  election  of  Bernadotte  had  alone  restrained 
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CHAP,  his  resentment  against  the  court  of  Stockholm,  for 
Lxxxiii.  tjjg  last  three  months.    "  I  knew,"  he  added,  "  how 
1810.     to  provide  against  the  hatred  of  Gustavus;  he  was 
my  declared  enemy;  while  the  present  government 
has  onlysought  my  friendship  for  the  purpose  of  reco- 
vering Rnland,  an  event  which  will  never  take  place. 
Ithas  moreover  continued  to  trade  with  Great  Britain 
in  contravention  of  the  treaty  made  with  France, 
and  permitted  colonial  produce  to  be  introduced  for 
.  the  purpose  of  being  afterwards  re-exported  to  the 
continent.     In  consequence  of  all  this,  my  minister 
at  Stockholm  has  orders  to  demand  that  war  be  de- 
Glared  against  England,  that  English  manufactured 
be  burnt,  and  that  colonial  produce  be  subjected 
to  a  duty  of  fifty  per  cent. ;  and  in  case  of  refusal 
he  niust  quit  Stockholm  immediately.     It  is  I  who 
order  it:  such  is  my  pleasure."     On  being  told 
that  some  of  these  measures  could  not  be  taken 
without  convoking  the  states  of  the  realm,  he  re- 
plied, "  let  me  hear  no  more  of  these  silly  laws  of 
Sweden  ;"  and  whenever  the  minister  attempted  to 
make  any  further  reply,  he  was  abruptly  bidden  to 
Sweden      hold  his  tongue.     These  haughty  demands  being 
STdedi^    supported  by  Russia  and  Denmark,  the  court  of 
war  against  Stockholm  reluctautly  consented  to  order  the  se^- 
Engiand.     questratiou  of  English  property,  and  to  declare  war 
against  England ;  but  those  measures  efiected  no 
perceptible  change  in  the  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries.     Their  interests  were  mutual :  Sweden  re- 
quired support  against  her  powerful  iieighbcNir; 
and  England  felt  the  importance  of  maintaining  so 
strong  a  barrier  in  the  north, 
succfl^pes        Another  sanguinary  campaign  was  fought  be- 
^^^  tween  the  Russians  and  the  Turks,  in  which,  after 
Minattfie  Iwstaining  somc  Tcverscs,  the  former  became  mas- 
***^       ters  of  aU  the  strong  places  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  from  its  mouth,  to  one  hundred  leagues  up>- 
ward.     The  Servians,  tinder  Czemi  George,  also 
^ned  several  victories.  Negociattonsfor  peace  were 
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opened,  but  Russia  demanded  larger  cessions  than  chap. 
tae  Porte  was  disposed  to  grant,  and  during  the   ''^^^^^": 
discussions  both   parties  renewed  tlieir   exertions      isi<^ 
for  carrying  on  the  war. 

In  Spain  the  invaders  having  received  strong  ^^'^'^^^ 
reinforcements,  pursued  their  operations  on  an  ex-  S^t^ISSi 
tended  scale.      The  main  army,   commanded  by  of  Si«ui. 
Soult,  under  whose  orders  were  placed  generab 
Victor,  Mortier,  and  Sebastiani,  forced  the  passes 
of  the  Sierra  Morena  on  the  SOth  of  January ;  and 
the  head-quarters  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  were  esta^ 
blished  on  the  following  day  at  Baylen.     Sebas- 
tiani, with  his  division,  over-ran  Grenada,  and  took 
possession  of  Malaga.     Victor  occupied  Seville  on 
the  10th  of  February,  the  supreme  lunta  assembled 
there  having  previously  retired  to  the  isle  of  Leon» 
near  Cadiz.     This  last  refuge  of  Spanish  independ- 
ence had  been  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger 
through  their  vacillation  or  treachenr,  and  it  was 
saved  by  a  rapid  march  of  the  duke  of  Albuquerque 
at  the  head  of  8000  men,  from  Esteemadura.     Ar- 
riving at  Cadiz  on  the  3d,  he  found  that  the  junta 
had  been   deposed,    and  the    supreme  authority 
vested  in  a  regency  until  the  meeting  of  the  cortes. 
The  government  of  the  city  was  entrusted  to  a 
local   junta.      Vigorous  preparations  were    now 
made  for  defence :  all  persons  capable  of  bearing 
arms    were  enrolled;    reinforcements  of  British 
troops  were  received  from  Lisbon  and  Gibraltar  j 
and  the  Spanish  fleet,  amounting  to  twenty  sail  of 
the  lin^  was  moored  in  the  harbour  under  the  .di- 
rection  of  the  British  admiral  Purvis,  who  brought 
in  his  own  squadron.    When  the  French  appeared  ^^ 
before  Cadiz,  Victor  sent  a  summons  to  the  junta, 
informing  them  that  he  was  ready  to  receive  their 
submission  to  king  Joseph.     An  answer  was  re- 
turned, declaring,  that  they  acknowledged  no  one 
as  king  of  Spain  but  Ferdinand  VII.     Soult  sent  a 
simUar  summons  to  the  duke  of  Albuquerque,  in- 
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CHAP,  sinuating  that  the  design  of  the  English  was  to 
'^^"°""'  seize  Cadiz  for  themselves.     The  duke  treated  this 
1810.     insidious  slander  with  the  contempt  which  it  de- 
served ;    informed  the   French  general  that  the 
Spaniards  had  gratefully  accepted  the  friendship 
of  the  English,   and  that  Cadiz  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  an  army  of  100,000  men.     The  French 
occupied  the  shores  of  the  bay,  fortified  their  own 
position,  and  endeavoured  to  annoy  the  shipping 
and  the  town ;  but  they  did  not  venture  a  regular 
attack  upon  the  isle  of  Leon.     Fort  Matagorda, 
fronting  the  isthmus    connecting  that  isle  with 
Cadiz,  was  bravely  defended  for  two  months  by  a 
body  of  British  soldiers  and  sailors ;  and  when  the 
enemy  obtained  possession  of  it,  their  heavy  artil- 
leiy  planted  there  was  far  from  producing  the 
efiect  that  was  expected. 
Attempt  to       In  the  month  of  April  an  attempt  was  made  to 
SSSSi^*'  rescue  Ferdinand  from  his  imprisonment  in  France, 
from  capti.  The  agcut  employed  was  a  young  Irishman,  named 
^*^'  Kelly,    who   had   acquired   some    knowledge    of 

Spanish  afiairs  while  acting  in  the  capacity  of  tra- 
veller  for  a  mercantile  house  in  London,  which  had 
an  establishment  at  Madrid.  Having  made  a  plaiN 
sible  statement  of  his  qualifications  for  accomplish- 
ing the  enterprise,  he  was  furnished  with  funds, 
which,  on  his  arrival  in  France,  he  expended  on  a 
splendid  equipage,  and  made  a  figure  at  Paris 
under  the  title  of  Charles  Leopold  baron  de  KoUi. 
The  police  suffered  him  to  proceed  to  the  castle  of 
Valency,  where  his  papers  were  seized,  and  published 
by  order  of  Bonaparte. 
2j«^»^  In  Catalonia,  the  French  under  Augereau 
Bptaa.  waged  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  patriots. 
0*Donnell,  who  had  collected  a  considerable  force, 
was  defeated  on  the  plain  of  Vich  after  an  obsti- 
nate engagement,  and  was  compelled  to  retreat  in 
the  direction  of  Tarragona.  The  castle  of  Hos- 
talrich,  seven  leagues  from  Gerona,  on  the  way  to 
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Barcelona,  was  besieged  by  a  division  under  Maz-  chap. 
zuchelli;  after  a  brave  resistance  during  four  ^^^"^'^^' 
months,  the  greater  part  of.  the  garrison  fought  isio. 
their  way  through  the  enemy's  lines  by  night,  and 
joined  their  friends  who  were  rallying  under 
O'Donnell.  The  important  fortresses  m  Lerida 
and  Mequinenza  were  reduced  in  June ;  but  Tor- 
tosa,  which  was  besieged  immediately  afterwards, 
did  not  surrender  until  the  commencement  of  the 
following  year.  Valencia,  for  the  surprise  of 
which  a  plan  was  concerted  between  Suchet  and 
some  traitors  within  the  city,  was  defended  by  a 
brother  of  the  marquis  of  Romana,  don  Jose  Caro, 
who  routed  a  Frencn  division  that  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  suburb  of  Murviedro,  and  compelled 
them .  to  decamp,  leaving  most  of  their  plunder 
behind  them.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the 
Catalans  had  to  deplore  the  absence  of  their  brave 
leader  O^Donnell,  who  being  severely  wounded, 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Majorca. 

In  the  south  of  Spain,  the  French  were  incessantly  in  the 
harassed  by  a  desultory  warfare,  which  the  patriots  **"*• 
maintained  in  concert  with  their  allies.  A  force 
of  six  thousand  men,  stationed  at  Ronda,  was  sur- 
prised by  a  detachment  of  Spanish  troops  from 
Algeciras,  under,  general  Lacy,  and  fled  in  dis- 
orcter,  leaving  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  which  were  distributed  among  the 
mountaineers  of  Alpujarras.  The  spirit  of  resist- 
ance having  extended  to  the  frontiers,  of  Murcia, 
Sebastiani  was  ordered  to  march  into  that  province: 
he  encountered  a  Spanish  force  of  about  seventeen 
thousand  men,  who,  after  a  number  of  petty  actions, 
were  compelled  to  retire  to  Alicante,  from  whence 
they  detached  four  thousand  to'  Carthagena.  In 
August  a  French  force,  posted  at  Moguer^  in  the 
province  of  Seville,  was  expeUed  by  a  body  of  Spa- 
niards  and  English,  who,  on  the  approach  of  a  hostile 
reinforcement,  returned  to  Cadiz.     Another  expe- 
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CHAP,  dkion,  undecrtaken  against  Malaga  In  October,  prov- 
^^^"^'  ed  unsuccessful,  and  lord  Bianey,  who  commanded 
1801.     die  tro(^  was  taken  priscmer.    These  enterpriaes 
distracted  the  attention  of  the  French  generals,  and 
obliged  them  to  weaken  their  fcwce  by  sending  de- 
tachments to  the  various  points  that  were  menaced 
with  attack  by  sea,  or.  were  exposed  to  the  sudden 
campMgn    iucursious  of  the  mountaineers.    Meantime  the  Bri- 
tug?^"*"  tish  commander,  who  srfler  the  victory  of  Talavera, 
frontier,      had  bccu  Htiscd  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of 
viscount  Wellington,  was  engaged  in  the  defence 
of  Portugal,  against  the   most  formidable  invasion 
with  which  that  country  had  ever  been  threatcaied. 
Hie  army  coUected  for  its  subjugation,  amounting 
to  eighty  tliousand  men,  was  entrusted  to  Massena. 
He  arrived  to  take  the  command  on  the  23d  of 
June,  when  Ney  and  Junot  were  besieging  Ciudad 
The  French  Rodrigo.     After  a  determined  resistance,  the  gar- 
dad^iudri.  rison  of  that  fortress  proposed  terms  of  c^itula- 
e^  tion,  which  being  verbally  agreed  to,  the  French 

took  possession  (^  the  town.  Massena  treated  not 
only  the  garrison,  but  the  civil  officers  of  the  go- 
vernment as  prisoners  of  war,  and  marched  them 
to  Salamanca,  in  company  with  the  governor,  who 
alone  was  permitted  to  retain  his  horse.  Almeida  was 
next  besieged ;  and  the  same  causes  which  render- 
ed it  impossible  for  lord  Wellington  to  rdieve 
Qudad  Rodrigo^  made  it  necessary  that  he  should 
trust  this  f<Mlress  also  to  its  own  means  (^defence* 
The  works  had  been  repaired,  and  the  garrison,  con- 
m&n^  of  ab<»it  five  thousand  men,  was  commanded 
by  brigadier  Cox,  an  English  officer  in  the  Fortu- 
giaeae  service.  Massena  opened  Ins  trenches  on 
tiie  night  of  the  15th  of  August.  While  a  &lse  at- 
tack was  made  on  the  north  of  the  town,  two  thoa* 
sand  men  dug  the  first  parallel  to  a  depth  of  three 
feet;  and  on  the  S6th,  at  five  in  the  mornings 
eleven  batteries,  mounted  with  sixtyi^five  pieces  of 
cannon,,  opened  their  fire.  The  expectation  of  a  long 

and 
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and  vigorous  defence  was  disappointed  by  a  dread-  chap. 
ful  accident  i  for^  on  the  following  night  the  large  ^^^^'"' 
powder  magazine  in  the  citadel,  with  two  smaller      isio. 
ones  contiguous  to  it,  blew  up.    In  this  tnemendous 
explosion,  more  than  half  the  artillerymen,  a  great 
number  of  the  garrison,  and  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants perished :  a  great  number  or  the  ffuns  were 
dismounted,  and,  with  the  exception  of  thirty-niiie 
barrelsofpowderinthelaboratoryandsomecartridges 
for  immediate  use,  the  whole  of  the  ammunition  was 
destroyed.     Massena  was  now  enabled  to  dictate 
terms  of  capitulation;   the  garrison  were   made  andAw 
prisoners  of  war,  with  the  exception  c^the  militia,  "*^^ 
for  whom  it  was  stipulated,  that  after  having  depo- 
sited their    arms,    they   should    return    to  their 
homes,  and  not  serve  during  the  war.   Twelve  hun- 
dred of  them  were  afterwards   pressed  into  the 
French  service  as  pioneers. 

During  these  sieges,  the  allied  army  was  posted  Lord  wd. 
in  the  province  of  B^a,  between  Viseu  andGuarda.  JjJI^ncw 
After  the  fall  of  Almeida,  lord  Wellington  concen-  bbi 
trated  his  forces,  and  penetrating  the  designs  of  his 
antagonist,  commenced  a  deliberate  retreat  on 
Coimbra.  In  this  retrograde  movement  the  soldiers 
suffered  no  jnivations,  and  underw^it  no  un* 
necessary  fatigue;  the  iahafaitants  retired  under 
their  protection,  and  assirted  them  in  breaking  up 
bridges,  destroying  mills,  and  laying  waste  the 
country.  Massena  advanced  tiirougk  a  wilderness ; 
he  complained  that  women,  children,  and  old 
men  all  fled  before  him,  and  that  not  even  a  guide 
was  to  be  procured.  In  tiie  town  of  Celorico  he 
found  only  two  inhabitants,  and  nothing  but  bare 
walls,  nis  aim  was  to  make  himself  master  of 
Coimbra  and  its  fertile  district,  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  his  exhausted  army^  and  with  this  view  he 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  Mondego;  but  lord 
WeHington  still  interposed,  and  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember posted  the  British  and  Portuguese  army  on 

the 
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CHAP;  the  ridge  of  the  Serra  de  Busaco.  Masaena»  by 
Lxxxni.  turning  the  left  of  the  position,  might  have  reached 
Coimbra  by  a  circuitous  route,  but  he  determined 
to  give  battle.  At  six  in  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
he  ordered  two  attacks  to  be  made,  one  to  the 
right,  and  the  other  to  the  left  of  the  highest  point 
of  the  Serra.  One  division  of  French  infantry  ad- 
vanced to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  was  driven  back 
with  the  bayonet ;  another  division  farther  cm  the 
right  was  repulsed  on  the  ascent.  Of  three  divi- 
sions which  made  the  attack  on  the  left,  only  one 
advanced  toward  the  summit,  when  it  was  charged 
with  the  bayonet,  and  driven  down  with  immense 
loss.  In  this  action  the  Portuguese  troops  behaved 
so  gallantly,  as  to  extort  the  admiration  of  the 
hostile  general  Junot,  who  said,  that  lord  Welling- 
ton had  adopted  the  stratagem  of  disguising  Eng- 
lishmen in  Portuguese  uniforms.  The  loss  of  the 
allies  in  this  action  was  197  killed,  1005  wounded, 
and  5^  prisoners :  the  French  left  2000  dead  on  the 
field,  and  lost  287  prisoners,  among  whom  were 
general  Simon,  S  colonels,  and  33  officers.  They 
made  no  attempt  to  renew  the  attack,  but  took  the 
circuitous  route  toward  Coimbra.  Lord  Welling- 
ton withdrew  from  Busaco,  and  moved  to  the  south 
of  the.  Mondego,  with  the  whole  army,  excepting 
the  advanced  guard,  which  remained  in  Coimbra, 
to  give  time  for  the  inhabitants  to  remove  them- 
selves and  their  effects.  After  their  departure,  the 
few  provisions  that  remained  were  thrown  into  the 
river,  and  all  else  was  destroyed  that  could  be  of 
use  to  the  invaders.  Lord  Wellington  continued 
his  retreat,  and  fell  back  upon  Leiria,  while  general 
Hill,  with  his  corps,  retired  by  way  of  Espinhal 
upon  Thomar.  The .  army  halted  on  the  4th  of 
October.  Massena,  leaving  his  hospital  at  Coim- 
bra, advanced  in  pursuit  through  a  country  aban- 
doned by  its  inhabitants  :  his  hungry  troops  were 
encouraged  with  the  hope  of  driving  the  English 

into 
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into  the  sea,  and  of  plundering  Lisbon ;  but  to  chap. 
their  astonishment  ana  mortification  they  found  ^^^xiii. 
themselves  compelled  to  halt  before  Torres  Ve- 
dras,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  capital,  where 
their  adversaries  took  up  a  position,  naturally 
strong,  and  by  art  rendered  impregnable.  The 
lines  extended  from  the  sea  on  one  side  to  the  Ta- 
gus  on  the  other;  and  while  the  British  and  Portu- 
guese entered  them,  Romana,  according  to  a  pre- 
concerted arrangement,  brought  his  army  from 
Estremadura  to  co-oper&te  in  their  defence.  Before 
these  lines  Massena  was  now  obliged  to  post  him- 
self, and  the  first  intelligence  which  he  received 
was,  that  colonel  Trant,  at  the  head  of  the  Portu- 
guese militia,  had  taken  prisoners  the  5000  French 
whom  he  left  at  Coimbra,  and  was  advancing  to 
Ourem  in  his  rear ;  the  garrison  of  Peniche,  and 
the  Portuguese  general  Bacellar,  from  Obidos, 
annoyed  his  right  flank  ;  Abrantes  was  garrisoned 
behind  him,  and  Silveira  cut  ofi^his  communication 
with  Castile.  After  remaining  a  month  with  his 
right  at  Sobral,  and  his  left  upon  the  Tagus  in  ^^^ 
front  of  the  British  lines,  he  was  constrained,  on  rem. 
the  14th  of  November,  to  seek  better  quarters  for 
the  winter,  by  falling  back  upon  Santarem.  The 
division  under  general  Hill  was  then  sent  across 
the  Tagus  to  watch  his  movements,  while  the  rest 
of  the  army  took  up  a  position  on  the  river  Mayor, 
lord  Wellington's  head-quarters  being  at  Cartaxo. 
Massena  fortified  himself  *in  his  new  station,  while 
awaiting  his  promised  reinforcements.  Gardanne 
at  one  time  had  nearly  efiected  a  junction  with  him 
on  the  left  of  the  Zezere,  but  he  made  a  precipi- 
tate retreat  to  the  frontier,  and  late  in  December 
united  himself  with  Drouet,  who  having  now  aug- 
mented his  force  to  about  15,000  men,  entered 
Portugal  by  the  valley  of  the  Mondego,  and  fixing 
his  head-quarters  at  Leiria,  formed  a  line  with 
Massena,  extending  from  the  sea  to  Punhete  on  the 

Tagus. 
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CHAP.  Tagus.     Such  was  the  state  of  the  opposing  armies 
Lxxxm.  ^^g^  ^i^g  ^j^gg  ^f  |.|jg  year. 

i8ia  While  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  plundered  and 
Proceed-  iusulted  bv  Its  invaders,  the  people  persevered  in 
^S^^  asserting  their  ancient  rights ;  and  the  election  of 
cadig.  constitutional  representatives  was  carried  on  even 
in  districts  occupied  by  the  French.  On  the  24th 
of  September,  the  general  and  extraordinaxy  cortes, 
in  whom  the  sovereign  power  was  declared  to  re< 
side,  commenced  their  proceedings  at  Cadiz.  They 
renewed  the  oath  of  fealjly  to  Ferdinand  VII.  of 
Bourbon,  as  their  true  and  lawful  king,  and  de- 
clared null  and  void  the  cession  of  the  crown 
which  he  had  made  to  Napdieon  Bonaparte,  not 
only  because  of  the  violence  wliich  accompanied 
that  iniquitous  transaction,  but  principally  because 
the  constat  of  the  nation  was  wanting.  They 
declared  also,  that  the  persons  to  whom  they  should 
delegate  the  executive  power  in  the  absence  of 
their  king  Ferdinand  VII.  were  responsible  to  the 
nadon  during  the  time  of  their  administration,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws.  They  authorised  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  of  regency  to  continue  to  ex- 
-  excise  the  executive  power  under  the  same  title, 
until  the  cortes  should  appdint  a  government,  which 
New  re-  they  might  deem  more  convenient.  On  the  28th 
^^nted.  ^^  October  a  new  regency  was  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  general  Blake,  then  commanding  the  army 
of  the  centre,  don  Pedro  Agar,  a  naval  captain, 
and  don  Gabriel  Ciscar,  governor  of  CarthageDa. 
Among  the  measures  which  evinced  the  liberal 
spirit  of  the  cortes  was  a  decree  for  securing  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  discussion  on 
all  subjects  except  religion.  An  ordinance  was 
also  enacted,  by  which  no  member,  during  the 
exercise  of  his  functions,  and  for  a  year  afterwards, 
was  permitted  to  solicit  or  accept  for  himself  or 
any  other  person,  any  pension,  reward,  honour, 
or  distinction  from  the  executive  power. 

During 
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During  this  year,  the  French  made  great  but   chaf. 
unavailing  efforts  to  destroy  the  Guerrillas,  which,    ^^^"'- 
in  proportion  as  the  regular  troops  were  dispersed,      isia 
mew  daily  more  formidable  in  every  part  of  Spain.  ^SJS5 
The  services  which  these  patriotie  bands  performed  lal 
in  cutting  off  escorts  or  convoys,  recovering  plun- 
der, and  intercepting  dispatches,  were  too  mul- 
tifarious to  be  here  detailed,  and  it  may  suffice  to 
mention  a  few  of  their  principal  leaders,  and  the  Their  dueiL 
districts  in  which  they  signalised  themselves^   Don  *""^ 
Ventura  Ximenes  extended  his  incursions  from  ximencs. 
Badajoz  to  Toledo ;  don  Julian  Sanchez  harassed  snnchei. 
the  French  in  Old  Castille  ;   Longa  distinguished 
himself  in  Aragon,  and  Mina  in  Navarre.   Another  Mii». 
chieftain,  emerging  from  the  mountains  of  Guada- 
laxara,  performed  the  most  daring  exploits  in  the 
very  neighbourhood  of  Madrid,   and  more  than 
once  endangered  the  personal  ss^ty  of  the  intru- 
sive king.     This  chieftain  was  don  Juan  Martin^  Tbe  Empe. 
who,  after  the  atrocious  murder  of  his  whole  faimily 
by  the  French,  vowed  never  to  cease  from  seeidng 
vengeance  while  a  single  Frenchman  remained 
aUve  in  Spain.     In  token  of  this  vow,  he  smeared 
himself  with  pitch  (pez)  and  soon  became  the  re- 
doubted champion  of  his  opfNressed  countrymen 
under  the  &miliar  name  of  the  Empecinado.    In 
the  course  of  his  enterprising  career,  it  was  cal- 
culated that  he  occasioned  a  greater  numedcal  loss 
to  the  enemy  than  they  sustained  in  any  one  of 
their  great  battles  in  the  peninsula.     They  de- 
nounced him  as  a  brigand  and  an  outlaw ;  but  he 
soon  compelled  them  to  practise  towards  him  the 
established  rules  of  war.     In  the  mountains  of 
Guadarama  he  found  eight  of  his  men  nailed  to 
trees;  he   nailed  eight  Frenchmen  to  the  same 
trees;  and  after  this  severe  retaliation,  Bessieres 
felt  it  necessary  to  propose  that  prisoners  on  both 
sides  should  be  treated  according  to  the  custom  of 
civilised  nations^  Encouraged  by  tiie  Empecinado's 

example. 
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example,  other  partizans  arose  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  Spain,  and  acting  either  separately  or  in 
concert,  wa^ed  by  day  and  night  a  most  destruc- 
tive war  agamst  the  French. 

The  American  ccdonies  of  Spain  were  agitated  by 
two  parties  ;  the  loyalists,  who  adhered  to  the  re- 
gency acting  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand;  and  the 
independents,  who  sought  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment on  the  plan  of  the  United  States.  The  latter 
party  gained  ground  as  the  affidrs  of  the  mother 
country  became  desperate,  and  in  Caracas  espe- 
cially, their  influence  prevailed.  On  the  19th  of 
April  that  province,  together  with  Cumana,  Va- 
rinas,  Margarita,  Barcelona,  Merida,  and  Truxillo, 
formed  an  union  under  the  name  of  the  American 
confederation  of  Venezuela.  Anxious  to  ascertain 
the  sentiments  of  the  British  government  on  tliis 
proceeding,  the  junta  of  Caracas  opened  a  coire- 
spondence  with  the  governor  of  Cura9ao,  who  ap- 
plied for  instructions  to  ministers.  A  public  de- 
claration of  their  intended  course  of  poUcy  was 
made  by  lord  Liverpool  in  a  letter  dated  the  S9th 
of  June,  stating  in  substance,  that  his  majesty  must 
discourage  every  step  tending  to  separate  the  Spa- 
nish provinces  in  America  from  the  mother-coun- 
try ;  but  that  if  Spain  should  be  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  yoke  or  the  common  enemy,  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  afford  every  assistance  to  those 
provinces  in  rendering  them  independent  of  French 
Spain. 

The  state  of  affiurs  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  was  still  unpromising.  The  Ameri- 
can minister  in  London  demanded  the  recall  of  Mr. 
Jackson ;  which  was  accordingly  ordered,  but  with- 
out any  mark  of  censure  on  his  conduct.  In  Au- 
gust, Bonaparte,  availing  himself  of  the  conditional 
repeal  of  the  non-intercourse  act  by  congress,  de- 
clared that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were 
revoked^  and  should  cease  to  operate  on  the  1st  of 
15  Novem- 
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November  ensuing,  it  being  understood  that  in  c  h  a  p 
consequence  of  such  declaration  the  English  should  ^^^^^^' 
revoke  their  orders  in  council,  or  that  the  United  isio. 
States  should  cause  their  rights  to  be  respected. 
The  president  Madison  thought  proper  to  accept 
the  promised  revocation,  as  u  there  had  been  no 
impossible  condition  annexed  to  it,  and  on  the  2d  of 
November,  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  all 
restrictions  imposed  by  previous  acts,  should  be 
discontinued  in  relation  to  France  and  her  depen- 
dencies. A  circular  notice  was  at  the  same  time 
issued  to  the  dilBerent  ports,  ordering  that  if  Great 
Britain  did  not  in  like  manner  revoke  or  modify 
her  edicts  violating  the  neutral  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  2d  of  February,  from  tliat 
day  the  interchct  should  be  enforced  against  her. 
Thus  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  prospect  of  re- 
conciliation between  the  two  powers  was  as  remote 
a9  ever. 
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Death  of  the  Princess  Amelia.  —  Illness  of  the  King,  —  The 
prince  o^  Wales  appointed  regent.  —  J^irs  of  Ireland.  — 
Budget.  —  Relief  of  commercial  distresses.  —  Enquiry  into 
ike  state  i^ihe  currency.  —  BiU  far  preventing  tie  depre^ 
datum  ofhanh-moUs. — Regulations  respecting  the  amg^ — 
2%tf  diJke  of  York  restored  to  office.  —  Failure  of  lord 
Sidmouth's  bill  for  altering  the  Toleration  Act.  —  Hostile 
pcluy  qf  the  United  States.  —  Insurrection  at  Martinique. 
—  Conquest  qf  Java.  —  Measures  qf  Bonaparte  against 
English  commerce.  — He  menaces  Russia.  — His  son  nomir 
noted  MngofRofme.  —  Change  in  the  policy  of  the  northern 
pcnoers.  —  Peninsular  campaign.  —  Massena  retreats  from 
Portugal,  pursued  by  lord  Weliington.  — Akneida  taken. — 
Battle  qf  AJbuera.  —  Expedition  from  Cadiz.  —  Battte  qf 
Barrosa. — FaU  qf  Tarragona,  and  horrible  massacre 
perpetrated  by  the  French.  —  Surrender  qf  Blak^s  army 
at  Valencia. — hord  Wellington* s  measures  for  the  relief  qf 
Galicia.  —  General  Hill  surprises  the  French  at  Arroyo 
Mdinos.  —  Drwes  them  from  Merida.  —  Gallant  defence 
qf  Tarifa.  — Affairs  qfthe  Spanish  colonies.  — Earthquake 
at  Caracas. — Siege  qf  Montevideo. 

CHAP.   AT  the  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
'^^"^^"^'         the  public  mind  was  agitated  by  apprehensions 
1810.     of  a  recurrence  of  that  calamity  which,  in  1788,  oc- 
Darth  of    casioned  a  suspension  of  the  royal  functions.     The 
king,  absorbed  in  grief  for  the  painful  and  pro- 
tracted illness  of  his  youngest  daughter,  the  princess 
Amelia,  sought,  by  daily  visits  to  her  chamber,  some 
relief  for  his  paternal  solicitude.     On  one  of  these 
occasions  when  he  was  led  to  the  side  of  her  couch, 
she  silently  placed  a  ring  on  his  finger,  enclosing  a 
lock  of  her  hair,  and  inscribed  with  her  name,  and 
with  the  words  <<  Remember  me !"  This  mute  and 

affecting 


tfaeprinoen 
Amelia. 
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affecting  farewell  went  to  the  heart,  but  it  dnturbed   chap. 
the  seat  of  memory ;  and  when  the  sufferings  of  ^^  ' 
the  princess  terminated  on  the  2d  of  November,      isio. 
a  more  awful  woe  was  superadded  to  the  sorrow  of  niness  of 
the  royal  famUy  and  the  nation.  *^*'^- 

Parliament  had  been  formally  prorogued  until 
the  1st  of  November ;  but  no  intimation  had  been 
given  that  it  should  then  meet  for  the  dispatch  of 
business*  By  an  order  of  council  the  chancellor 
had  been  directed  and  authorised  to  issue  a  com* 
mission,  under  the  great  seal,  for  a  further  prorog- 
ation until  the  29th  ;  but  as  the  king  was  not  in  a 
state  to  sign  the  commission,  both  houses  met  at 
the  time  appointed,  without  having  been  summoned 
for  the  dispatch  of  business;  and  having  no  prece- 
dent to  guide  them,  were  left  to  shape  a  course  of 
proceeding  for  themselves.  As  the  reports  of  the 
physicians  afforded  hopes  of  his  majesty's  speedy 
recovery,  successive  adjournments  took  place,  until 
it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  regency.  On  the 
20th  of  December  three  resolutions,  framed  on  the 
precedents  of  1788-9,  were  proposed  by  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, as  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
for  supplying  the  defect  in  the  personal  exercise  of 
the  royal  authority.  By  this  bill,  to  which  the  royal 
assent  was  notified  by  commission,  on  the  5th  of  isii. 
February,  the  prince  of  Wales  was  appointed 
regent,  and  empowered  to  exercise  in  the  name  of 
his  majesty  the  royal  authority  belonging  to  the 
crown.  He  was  to  be  deemed  a  person  holding  an 
office  in  trust,  and  was  to  conform  to  the  statutes 
relating  to  persons  in  that  capacity.  He  was  for  a 
specified  time  restrained  from  granting  peerages,  or 
summoning  heirs-apparent,  or  appointing  to  titles 
in  abeyance  ;  likewise  from  granting  offices  in  re* 
version,  or  for  a  longer  time  than  during  pleasure, 
excepting  those  allowed  by  law  to  be  granted  for 
life,  or  during  good  behaviour,  as  well  as  pensions 
to  the  chancellor,  judges,  &c.  These  restrictions 
VOL.  VI.  X  were 
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CHAP,  were  to  terminate  on  the  1st  of  February,  1812, 
^^^^^'  provided  parliament  should  have  been  sitting  six 
1811.     weeks,  and  should  be  then  assembled.     The  care 
of  his  majesty's  person  and  the  direction  of  his 
household  were  vested  in  the  queen,  who  was  to  be 
assisted  by  a  council  of  which  the  members  ap- 
pointed were,  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  the  duke  of  Montrose,  the  earl  of  Winchel- 
sea,  the  earl  of  Aylesford,  lord  Eldon,  lord  Ellen- 
borough,  and  sir  William  Grant.     If  his  majesty 
should  be  restored  to  health  the  queen  and  her 
council  were  to  notify  that  event  by  an  instrument 
transmitted  to  the  privy  council,  who  were  to  assem- 
ble and  make  entry  oi  it ;  after  which  the  king  by 
his  sign  manual  might  require  them  to  assemble, 
and  at  his  pleasure  direct  proclamation  to  issue, 
when  the  powers  of  the  act  were  to  cease.     The 
The  prince  princc  of  Walcs  was  installed  as  regent  on  the  6th 
^  ^"tS    ^'  February,  and  on  the  12th,  the  session  of  parlia- 
J^nt       ment  was  regularly  opened  by  commission.     His 
royal  highness,    whose    filial   duty   and  affection 
caused  him  to  avoid  any  act  which  might  in  the 
smallest  degree  have  the  effect  of  interfering  with 
the  progress  of  his  Royal  Father's  recovery,  for- 
bore  to  remove  from  their  stations  those  whom  he 
found  in  them  as  his  majesty's  official  servants,  and 
of  course  no  change  was  made  in  administration. 
itS^d^        The  attention  of  parliament  was  speedily  called 
*"  *      to  a  measure  adopted  by  the  government  in  Ireland 
concerning  the  catholics,   who    had  proposed  to 
establish  a  committee  in   Dublin,    composed    of 
delegates  from  each  county,  for  the  management 
of  their  affairs.     This  convocation  being  deemed 
unlawful,  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  secretary  to  the  lord 
lieutenant,  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the  sheriffs 
and  chief  magistrates  of  the  counties,  requiring 
them  to  arrest  all  persons  concerned  in  the  election 
of  such  delegates.      In  both  houses  this  letter 
excited  considerable  discussion;  and  on  the  Sd  of 

March, 
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March,  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  having  returned  from  chap. 
Ireland^  entered  into  an  explanation  of  the  whole  '^^^^^^^^^v 
affair.  He  stated  that  the  catholic  committee  of  isu. 
1809  had  confined  their  deliberations  to  the  business 
of  petitioning ;  whereas  the  delegates  of  1810  were 
empowered  to  manage  not  only  the  petition  but  the 
catholic  afiairs ;  and.  that  a  committee  of  grievances, 
which  met  weekly,  imitated  all  the  forms  of  the 
house  of  commons.  He  added  that,  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant having  taken  the  opinion  of  the  great  law- 
officers,  the  attomey.general  had  drawn  up  the 
circular  letter  whicn  was  issued;  and  that  the 
Irish  government  could  not  wait  for  instructions 
from  home,  because,  in  that  case,  this  self-con- 
stituted parliament  would  have  held  one  meeting, 
which  might  have  produced  a  dangerous  efiect. 

The  catholic  petitions,  presented  during  this  catboUc 
session  by  Mr.  Grattan  and  lord  Donoughmore,  ^^^^ 
were  rejected.  Not  discouraged  by  this  defieat,  the 
Irish  catholics  persevered  in  the  proceedings  which 
had  demanded  the  interference  of  the  government. 
On  the  9th  of  July  a  meeting  was  held  at  Dublin 
for  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  general 
committee  of  catholics,  when  five  persons  were 
apprehended  for  a  breach  of  the  convention  act, 
one  of  whom.  Dr.  Sheridan,  was  tried  and  acquitted. 
A  new  committee  of  delegates  met  on  the  19th  of 
October,  at  a  theatre,  and  having  placed  lord  Fingal 
in  the  chair,  dispatched  their  business  before  the 
magistrates  arrived  to  disperse  them.  On  the  26th 
the  aggregate  meeting  was  held,  when  it  was 
resolved  to  present  an  humble  address  to  the  prince 
regent  as  soon  as  the  restrictions  on  his  authority 
should  cease. 

The  supplies  voted  for  the  year  amounted  to  Budget. 
56,021,869/.  of  which  the  proportion  for  Ireland 
was  6,569,000/.      Twelve  millions  of  exchequer 
bills  were  funded,  which,  with  a  loan  of  seven 
millions  and  a  half,  created  a  chaise  of  7,500,000/. 

X  2  No 
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CHAP.  No  new  taxes,  however,  were  imposed ;  the  defi* 
■  *'^^^'^'  ciency,  in  the  amount  of  customs,  was  balanced  by 
161  !•  an  increase  in  that  of  the  excise;  the  post-office 
revenue  and  stamp  duties  had.  improved  consider- 
ably>  and,  on  the  whole,  the  consolidated  fund 
afforded  a  surplus  of  five  millions.  The  prosperous 
state  of  the  English  finances  encouraged  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  to  propose  a  measure  for 
relieving,  those  of  Ireland.  Of  the  sum  required 
for  that  country  four  millions  and  a  half  had  been 
borrowed  in  England,  the  expences  of  which  might 
be  charged  on  the  consolidated  fund  as  a  loan  to 
Ireland,  in  order  to  procure  for  the  public  creditor 
a  permanent  security.  This  measure  encountered 
no  opposition. 
Relief  of  Early  in  the  session  a  select  committee  was 
ywaaercuJ  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  commercial 
credit.  They  reported  that  great  embarrassment 
and  distress  were  felt  among  the  manufacturers  in 
the  cotton  trade,  principally  arising  out  of  exces- 
sive speculations  to  South  America.  The  exporters, 
failing  in  their  adventure,  could  not  pay  the  manu- 
facturers when  their  bills  fell  due ;  many  of  them 
became  bankrupts,  and  in  their  estates  the  property 
of  the  manufacturers  lay  dormant.  In  the  course 
of  twelve  or  fifleen  months  a  considerable  part  of 
their  capitals  might  return,  but  they  were  exposed 
to  severe  distress,  and  many  of  them  to  imminent 
ruin  during  the  interval.  In  the  woollen-trade 
these  commercial  difficulties  were  not  so  severely  felt, 
but  they  pressed  heavily  upon  the  importers  of  pro- 
duce from  the  foreign  West  India  islands  and  South 
America;  for  a  great  proportion  of  the  returns 
for  manufactures  exported  thither  consisted  of 
sugar  and  coffee,  which  were  not  entitled  to  sale 
in  the  home  market,  and  of  which  there  were  no 
immediate  means  of  raising  the  value.  The  exist- 
ing  embarrassments  in  these  and  other  branches  of 
commerce  were  aggravated  by  the  extent  to  which 

the 
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the  sjrstem  of  warehouslAir  had  been  carried.    Great  chap. 
Britain  was  now  become  a  free  port  where  foreign    ^^  ' 
goods  might  be  deposited  and  re-exported  without      isii* 
payment  of  importation  duties.     Of  this  advantage 
the  merchants  of  other  countries,  whether  neutrab, 
enemies,    or  allies,    eagerly    availed    themselves.' 
Meantime  the  ships  of  the  United  States  no  longer 
introduced  into  the  continent  that  large  proportion 
of  colonial  produce  of  which  they  used  to  be  the 
carriers.     To  relieve  this  temporary  pressure  they 
recommended  an  issue  of  exchequer  bills  to  the 
amount  of  six  millions,  for  the  repayment  of  which 
a  greater  interval  should  be  allowed  than  had  been 
granted  on  a  similar  occasion  in  1793 :  the  sum  to 
be  reimbursed  in  three  quarterly  instalments,  of 
which   the  first  should   not  be  earlier  than   the 
middle  of  January.     A  bill  for  this  purpose,  after 
considerable  discussion,  was  passed;  but  it  was  of 
little  avail  against  the  extensive  distresses  which  it 
was  framed  to  remedy. 

The  state  of  the  currency  formed  another  sub-  inquiry 
ject  of  interesting  debate.  The  committee  appoint-  ij^ofthe 
ed  in  the  preceding  session,  on  the  motion  of  Mn  currency. 
Homer,  made  their  report,  in  which  they  stated, 
that  there  was  an  excess  in  the  paper  circulation, 
of  which  the  most  unequivocal  symptom  was  the 
very  high  price  of  bullion,  and  next  to  that  the 
low  state  of  the  continental  exchange ;  that  the 
caus^  of  this  excess  was  to  be  found  in  the  sus^ 
pension  of  cash  payments,  there  being  no  adequate 
provision  against  such  an   excess,  except  in  the 
convertibility  of  paper  into  specie ;  that  the  unfe* 
vourable  state  of  the  exchange  originated  in  the 
same  cause,  and  was  farther  increased  by  the  anti- 
commercial  decrees  of  the  enemy.     They  added, 
that  they  could  see  no  sufficient  remedy^  except 
the  repeal  of  the   suspension    act,   which,  they 
thought,  could  not  be  effected  at  an  earlier  period 
than  two  yeais  -,  but  they  recommended  that  par- 
•^  X  3  liament 
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CHAP,  liament  should  make  timely  provision  for  that  pur- 
Lxxxiv,  p^g  Q^  ^jjjg  report  Mr.  Homer  founded  a  series 
1811.  of  resolutions,  which  were  all  rejected  ;  and  on  the 
ISth  of  May,  the  house  of  commons  agreed  to  a 
counter-series  proposed  by  Mr.  Vansittart,  declar- 
ing that  bank  notes  were  not  depreciated;  that 
the  political  and  commercial  relations  of  the  coun- 
try  with  foreign  powers  were  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  unfavourable  state  of  foreign  exchange  and 
the  high  price  of  bullion ;  that  it  was  highly  im- 
portant  that  the  restriction  on  cash  payments 
should  be  removed  whenever  it  was  compatible 
with  the  public  interest,  but  that  to  fix  a  definite 
period  earlier  than  six  months  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  which  was  already  fixed,  would  be  highly 
inexpedient  and  dangerous. 
Bin  for  It  very  soon  became  necessary  to  adopt  measures 

gTCTentiiig  fQj.  preventing  an  actual  depreciation  of  bank-notes. 
cUrtio?^  The  purchase  of  guineas  at  prices  above  the  cur- 
bank  Dotes.  j.g|^j  valuc,  was  Carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as 
rapidly  to  withdraw  them  from  circulation.  The 
general  alarm  which  this  traffic  produced  in  the 
country  was  increased  by  the  conduct  of  some 
landed  proprietors.  Lord  King,  in  particular,  gave 
notice  to  his  tenants  that  he  would  no  longer  re- 
ceive  bank-notes  at  par,  and  that  his  rents  must 
thenceforth  be  paid  either  in  guineas,  or  in  an  equi- 
valent weight  of  Portuguese  gold  coin,  or  in  bank- 
notes amounting  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase 
such  an  equivalent  weight.  Apprehending  great 
mischief  from  the  tendency  of  this  example,  lord 
Stanhope,  on  the  27th  of  June,  brought  into  the 
house  of  peers,  a  bill  for  preventing  the  current 
gold  coin  from  being  paid  for  a  greater  value 
than  its  current  value;  for  preventing  bank  of 
England  notes  from  being  received  for  any  smaller 
sum  than  that  which  they  represented;  and  for 
staying  proceedings  upon  any  distress,  by  tender  of 
such  notes.  This  bill  was  censured  by  the  oppo- 
sition 
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sition  as  manifestly  leadintr  to  the  compulsory  cir-  chap. 
culation  of  a  paper  currency  ;  but  it  was  approved  ^^"^ 
by  ministers  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and  was     istu 

Sssed ;  its  duration  bfeing  limited  to  the  25th  of 
arch   ensuing.     In   reference  to    the  principle 
acted  upon  by  lord  King,  the  chancellor  supposed 
the  case  of  a  tenant  who  had  to  pay  him  a  yearly 
rent  of  ninety  pounds,  and  who  had  3000/.  in  the 
public  funds.    His  lordship  demanded  the  tenant's 
rent  in  gold,  but  the  bank  refused  to  pay  him  his 
dividend  in  gold.     Might  not  this  individual  justly 
say,  "  As  a  public  creditor,  I  am  refused  any  other 
payment  than  in  bank  notes  ;  but  here  is  a  legisla- 
tor, one  whose  act  has  authorised  this  refusal,  who 
insists  upon  my  paying  him  his  rent  in  gold,  which 
I  cannot  procure ;  and  because  I  cannot  procure 
it,  my  goods  must  be  distrained."     The  chancellor 
then  adverted  to  his  own  peculiar  situation  with 
respect  to  this  question :  he  had  the  official  care 
of  twenty-five  millions  of  the  property  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects,  yet  had  no  means  of  enforcing  the 
payment  of  any  part  of  that  sum  except  in  bank- 
notes.    So  long  as  it  should  be  expedient  to  con- 
tinue the  measure  of  1797,  this  bill  must  become 
a  part  of  it,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  equality 
in  the  situation  of  contracting  parties  equally  enti- 
tled to  protection,  nor  would  equal  justice  be  dealt 
out  to  those  who  had  equal  claims. 

Among  the  parliamentary  regulations  respecting  Reguia- 
the  army,  may  be  mentioned  a  clause  added  to  the  ^^^'th* 
mutiny  bill,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  army. 
the  judge  advocate,  by  which  a  discretionary  power 
was  given  to  courts  martial,  of  sentencing  to  con- 
finement instead  of  corporal  punishment.     A  bill 
was  passed  for  effecting  an  interchange  of  militias 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland :  its  principal 
provisions  were,  that  not  more  than  one-third  of 
either  militia  should  be  sent  from  one  country  to 
the  other  at  one  time ;  that  the  English  militia 

X  4  should 
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CHAP,  should  not  continue  in  Ireland  more  than  two 
-^^^  years,  nor  the  Irish  in  England  more  than  three  j 
1811.     that  they  should  not  afterwards  be  sent  but  in  rota* 
tion»  and  that  in  no  event  should  either  be  sent  to 
the  other  country,   but    by   an    order   from    his 
majesty. 
Return  of       The  restoratiou  of  the  duke  of  York  to  the 
ymao^  oflSce  of  commander-in-chief,  which  took  place  on 
office.  ^      the  35th  of  May,  excited  some  animadversions  in 
parliament  among  those  members  who  had  been 
active  in  the  late  investigation  ;  but  the  resolution 
proposed  by  lord  Milton  on  this  subject  was  ne- 
gatived by  296  votes  against  47-     The  disrepute 
unto  which  some  of  the  instigators  of  the  charges 
had  fallen  produced  a  change  in  public  opinion, 
which  was  favourable  to  the   duke,  and  his  re- 
appointment was  no  less  gratifying  to  the  army 
than  satisfactory  to  the  country. 
Failure  of       One  of  the  most  Unpopular  measures  proposed 
J^^i^Ti  during  this  session  was  a  bill  introduced  by  lord 
for  altering  Sidmouth    for    altering    the    toleration    act,    by 
S,V^    exacting  from  candidates  for  the  office  of  a  dis- 
senting minister  more  numerous  and  explicit  tes- 
timonials as  to  their  qualifications  for  the  sacred 
office  than  had  hitherto  been  required.     Dissenters 
of  various  denominations  united  in  deprecating  the 
measure,  and  their  petitions  were  signed  by  such 
numbers,  that  ministers  thought  proper  to  relin- 
quish their  intention,  and  the  bill  was  accordingly 
thrown  out.      Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the 
«4thofJuly. 
^u*^^         The  United  States  of  America  persevered  in  a 
Reunited  coufse  of  DoUcy  favourable  to  France  and  hostile 
to  England.  Finding  that  the  orders  in  council  were 
not  repealed  on  the  2d  of  February,  they  recalled 
their  minister  from  London,  and  closed  their  ports 
against  the  ships  of  his  Britannic  majesty.     An 
encounter,  which  took  place  between  an  English 
sloop  of  war,  the  Little  Belt,  commanded  by  captain 

Bingham, 
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Bingham,   and  the   American  frigate,   called  the  chap. 
President,  under  commodore  Rodgers,  had  nearly    ^^""^' 
proved  the  signal  of  open  war  between  the  two      isu. 
nations;    but   their  respective    governments  dis-  Enoounter 
avowed  the  issue  of  any  hostile  orders  to  the  com-  ^STJ^* 
manders,  and  were  disposed  to  take  no  farther  notice  ^®  ^^- 
of  the  affair.     In  the  spring  Mr.  Foster  was  sent  to  ^^' 
America,  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  plenipoten- 
tiary from  Great  Britain ;  he  entered  into  a  cor- 
respondence  with  Mr.  Monroe  on  the  subjects  in 
dispute,  but  found  it  impossible  to  effect  an  ad- 
justment without   exceeding  his    instructions,  by 
holding  forth  an   expectation  that  the  orders  of 
council  would  be  repealed.     On  the  meeting  of 
congress  in  November,  a  message  from  the  president 
Madison  announced  that  in  consequence   of  the 
hostile  inflexibility  of  the  British  cabinet,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  put  the  United  States  into  an 
armour  and  an  attitude  demanded  by  the  crisis, 
and  corresponding    with   the  national  spirit   and 
expectations. 

In  the  West  Indies  some  alarm  was  excited  by  a  insumc 
conspiracy  formed  among  the  negroes  and  people  Jj^^*" 
of  colour  in  Martinique,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
the    town    of  St.   Pierre,  and  massacring  all  its 
white  inhabitants.     It  was  discovered  on  the  day 
previous  to  that  fixed  for  the  enterprise ;  some  of 
the  principals  were  taken,  and  fifteen  of  the  most 
active  were  executed.   In  St.  Domingo,  Christophe,  chriitopiie 
the  negro  chief,  imitating  the  example  of  Bona*  crowm 
parte,  changed  the  republic  into  a  monarchy,  and  u^of 
declared  himself  king  of  Hayti.     A  short  time  Hayti. 
before  his  coronation  he  created  a  nobility  consist- 
ing of  princes,  dukes,  counts,  and  barons,  to  give 
greater  splendour  to  the  ceremony.     On  the  day 
appointed  he -proceeded  with  his  sable  consort  in 
sreat  state  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where  having 
first  placed  the  crown  on  his  head  with  his  own 
hands,  he  delivered  it  to  the  archbishop  to  be 
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CHAP,  replaced  in  due  form.  He  created  a  black  legion 
'^^^'^'-  of  honour,  called  the  order  of  St.  Henri,  and 
altered  the  name  of  his  capital  from  Cape  Fran9ois 
to  Cape  Henri.  His  troops  at  this  time  amounted 
to  about  10,000  men»  all  negroes,  and  his  fleet 
consisted  of  one .  44-gun  frigate,  nine  sloops  of 
war,  eleven  brigs,  and  a^number  of  schooners.  He 
omitted  no  effort  to  cultivate  the  good  will  of  the 
English,  and  his  first  toast  at  the  festival  of  his 
coronation,  was,  that  his  brother  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  might  prosper  and  be  successml  against 
Bonaparte,  and  continue  the  barrier  between  that 
tyrant  and  the  kingdom  of  Hayti. 
Conquest  In  the  East  Indies  a  formidable  expedition  was 
of  Java,  fitted  out  by  lord  Minto,  against  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments in  the  island  of  Java.  He  entrusted  the 
command  of  the  troops  to  sir  Samuel  Auchmuty, 
and  accompanied  them  in  person.  On  the  5th  of 
August  a  landing  was  effected  without  opposition 
at  Jilinzing,  a  village  twelve  miles  eastward  from 
the  city  of  Batavia.  The  principal  force  of  the 
Dutch,  under  general  Jansens,  was  stationed  at 
Comelis ;  and  sir  Samuel  Auchmuty's  first  inten- 
tion was  to  march  against  it,  keeping  the  city  in 
his  rear ;  but  as  some  time  was  required  to  pre- 
pare for  an  inland  movement,  he  determined  to 
reconnoitre  the  coast  road  to  Batavia,  aware  that 
it  was  strong  enough,  if  well  defended,  to  be  nearly 
impracticable.  The  enemy,  however,  used  no 
other  means  to  impede  his  progress  than  that  of 
destroying  the  bridge  over  the  Antijol.  The  ad- 
vance of  the  army  crossing  that  river  in  boats  by 
night,  possessed  themselves  of  the  suburbs,  and  on 
the  8th  the  city  surrendered  without  resistance. 
The  garrison  retreated  to  Weltvreede,  and  subse- 
quently retired  to  a  fortified  position,  two  miles 
distant  from  their  works  at  Cornelis.  This  position 
was  carried  by  a  detachment  under  colonel  Gil- 
lespie at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  j  a  strong  column 
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advanced  from  Cornelis  to  recover  it,  but  was  chap. 
repulsed  by  the  main  body  of  the  British,  and  1^^^^^-. 
driven  under  shelter  of  the  batteries.  The  J^n- 
most  arduous  part  of  the  enterprise  was  now  to  be 
performed.  The  enemy,  greatly  superior  in 
numbers,  were  strongly  intrenched  between  the 
river  Jacatra  and  a  canal  called  the  Sloken :  seven 
redoubts,  and  many  batteries  mounted  with  heavy 
cannon,  occupied  the  most  commanding  ground 
within  the  lines  ;  the  fort  of  Cornelis  was  in  the 
centre,  and  all  the  works  were  defended  with  a  nu- 
merous  artillery.  It  was  expected  that  the  re- 
sistance to  the  British  might  be  sustained  until  the 
climate  should  have  ensured  their  destruction.  Sir 
Samuel  Auchmuty  was  aware  of  the  danger  of 
delay,  and  after  cannonading  the  works  for  some 
days,  made  dispositions  for  a  general  assault  on  the 
26th.  His  orders  were  carried  into  execution  at 
every  point  with  the  most  determined  bravery  ;  the 
lines  were  forced  ;  the  fort  was  stormed ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  hostile  army  was  killed,  taken,  or  dis- 
persed. Jansens  fled  with  a  few  cavalry,  and  ar- 
riving at  Samarang,  employed  himself  in  collecting 
all  the  force  that  remained  for  defence,  but  he 
was  soon  compelled  to  capitulate,  and  the  whole 
island  of  Java  surrendered  to  the  British  arms. 
The  French  force  in  Madura  likewise  submitted, 
and  thus  were  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  Bonaparte, 
the  oriental  dominion^  which  he  appropriated  in 
annexing  Holland  to'  his  empire. 

In  reverting  to  the  affairs  of  France,  we  find  the  Meaair«of 
government   of  that   country  equally   intent   on  f^^^t^ 
raising  a  navy,  and  on  destroying  the  commerce  oT  EngUah 
the  continent.     The  conscription  law  was  applied  '^™"*" 
to  the  levying  of  seamen  in  tne  thirty  maritime  de- 
partments, and  the  quotas  liable  to  serve  in  the 
year   1813,  and  the  three  following  years,   were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  of  marine. 
At  Antwerp,  eight  three-deckers  and  thirteen  other 
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CHAP,  ships  of  the  line  were  ordered  to  be  built,  and  the 
Lxxxiv.  ]y^[^  ^as  rendered  capable  of  containing  fifty  sail; 
1811.  Spanish  prisoners  were  employed  in  the  dock-yards 
and  fortifications,  and  men  of  all  countries  were 
collected  to  man  the  fleet.  The  enforcement  of 
the  anticommercial  decrees  kept  pace  with  these  re- 
doubtable preparations ;  and  while  the  people  of 
France  were  substituting  horse-beans  for  coffee, 
and  extracting  sugar  from  beet-root  and  palm  sea- 
weed, they  were  called  upon  to  applaud  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  which  dictated  the  exclusion  of 
colonial  produce,  and  the  burning  of  British  mer- 
chandize. They  were  taught  to  believe  that  the 
arbitrary  edict  which  subjected  them  to  these  pri- 
vations, would  be  made  the  supreme  law  of  the 
continent,  and  that  there  were  obstacles  to  such  an 
extension  of  it,  which  must  be  overcome  by  force. 
'Bonaparte,  while  haranguing  some  merchants  as- 
sembled in  a  council  of  commerce,  said  to  them  : 
"  All  Europe  has  been  too  long  tributary  to 
England;  her  monopoly  ought  to  be  destroyed, 
and  it  shall  be  by  me."  Adverting  to  the  quarter 
from  whence  resistance  to  his  policy  was  most 
Heme-  to  be  apprehended,  he  added,  •*  I  am,  and  always 
SIT*  ^"*"  will  be,  master  of  the  Baltic.  The  emperor  of 
Russia  has  not,  indeed,  as  yet,  caused  my  decrees  to 
be  observed  in  his  ports ;  but  ere  six  months  be 
past  he  will,  or  I  declare  war  against  him.  At 
Tilsit,  what  prevented  my  march  to  Petersburg  ? 
What  I  did  not  do,  I  can  do  yef  From  this 
menace  it  was  apparent  that  no  great  cordiality 
subsisted  between  France  and  Russia ;  nor  could  it 
be  surprising  that  the  emperor  Alexander,  weary 
of  his  subserviency  to  France,  should  be  disposed 
to  resume  a  course  of  policy  more  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  his  subjects,  and  with  his  own 
dignity. 

Meantime,   the   hopes   which   Bonaparte    had 
founded  on  his  marriage  with  a   princess  of  the 
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house  of  Austria,  were  gratified  by  the  birth  of  a   c  h  a  p- 
son.     This  event  was  celebrated  with  enthusiasm  ^^^^i^ 
at  Paris,  and  the  infant  was  hailed  as  king  of  Rome,      isi  i. 
a  title,  which  while  it  startled  the  democrats  by  re-  ""?^^ 
minding  them  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  L^'of 
gave  fresh   cause  of  offence  to   the  Pope.     His  ^^*' 
holiness  persisted  in   his  refusal   to  institute  the 
bishops  nominated  by  the  French  ruler ;  and  the 
latter,  declaring  that  this  refusal  nullified  the  con- 
cordat, convoked  a  council  of  the  Gallican  church, 
to  fill  up  the  vacant  sees,  and  to  invest  him  with  an 
authority  beyond  the  control  of  the  pontiff.     To  ^J^^^ 
his  great  astonishment,  this  proposal  was  rejected  hiLo^ 
by  almost  all  the  prelates,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
usages,  and  subversive  of  the  unity  of  the  Romish 
church.     He  had  the  policy  to  conceal  his  chagrin, 
by  affecting  to  turn  his  whole  attention  to  secular 
affairs,  and  especially  to  the  regulations  of  his  new 
dominions  in  Holland.    In  September,  he  undertook 
a  journey  to  the  sea-coast,  and  arriving  at  Boulogne, 
thought  proper  to   signalise  his  presence  at  that 

Eort,  by  ordering  the  flotilla  to  attack  the  English 
lockading  frigate.     The  result  of  the  action  served 
only  to  mortify  his  vanity :  one  of  the  praams, 
having  on  board  112  men,  was  taken,  and  the  rest 
were  put  to  flight.     At  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  Bon*, 
received  with  the  homage  that  might  be  expected  S^ngTl^ 
from  a  subdued  people,  he  issued  twelve  decrees,  Holland, 
introducing  into  the  seven  Batavian  departments 
the  French  system  of  taxation,  education,  and  con- 
scription.    After  his  return  to  Paris,  he  had  so 
little  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
northern  powers,  that  he  called  out  the  conscripts 
for  1812,  amounting  to  120,000  men,  and  took  into  Warlike 
his  pay  the  contingent  force  of  the  Rhenish  con-  p'?'P"" 
federation,  consisting  of  nearly  the  same  number, 
which  was  ordered  to  assemble  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mentz.     This  warlike  attitude  was  not  prematurely 
assumed ;  the  Russians,  after  a  successful  campaign, 
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c  p  A  P.  were  engaged  in  negociations  with  theTurk^  which 
lScxiv.  ujight  release  their  armies  from  the  Danube ;  they 
1811.     manifested  no  displeasure  at  the  presence  of  a 
cfaancgin   British  fleet,  under  sir  James  Saumarez,  in  the 
tfJ!^  ^    Baltic ;    and  in  this   disposition  towards  a  fair 
northern     neutrality  the  Swedish  government  participated^ 
powers.       ^^^  Bemadotte  made  no  scruple  in  preferring  the 
interests  of  his  adopted  countrymen,  to  those  of  the 
despot  whom  he  had  so  lately  served. 
Peninsular       In  thc  .pcuinsula  the  campaign  commenced  with 
^^J*'*"*    some  movements  of  the  French  in  Estremadura, 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Massena.    The  plans 
which  lord  Wellington  had  formed  for  defending 
the  frontier  in  that  direction  were  frustrated  by 
the  death  of  the  marquis  de  la  Romana,  and  by 
the  incapacity  of  his  successor,  Mendizabal.     Oli- 
venza    surrendered  on  the  22d  of  January,    to 
a  force   under   Girard ;    and  Badajoz  capitulated 
to  Mortier  on  the  1 1th  of  March.     This  success 
Massenart-  ^as  achievcd  too  latc,  for  Massena  was  already 
pSta^  retreating  from  Santarem.     This  retrograde  march 
jmreued  by  toward  the  Mondego  was  conducted  with  consum- 
lington/ "   mate  skill ;  but  his  troops  were  permitted  to  per- 
petrate barbarities  which,  in  the  language  of  his 
pursuer,  had  been  rarely  equalled  and  never  sur- 
passed.     They  burnt  Aicoba9a,  Leyria,  and  Pom- 
bal,  and  threatened  Coimbra  with  the  same  fate. 
On  their  approach  to  that  city  colonel  Trant,  the 
governor,  having  with  him  o^ily  200  of  the  Portu- 
gueze  militia,  was  preparing  to  evacuate  it,  when 
he  received  a  summons  to  surrender,  which  con- 
vinced him  that  the  enemy  had  over-rated  his  force, 
while  aiming  solely  to  alaim  him  by  exaggerating 
their  own.     He  returned  a  confident  answer,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  to  see  them  move  off  in  the 
direction  of  Miranda  do  Corvo.     Here  Regnier, 
who  had  taken  the  road  by  Thomar  and  Espinhal, 
effected  his  junction,  and  the  whole  French  army 
was  concentrated.    Lord  Wellington,  who  was  ra- 
pidly 
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pidly  advancing,  compelled  it  to  abandon  this  po-  chap. 
sition  during  the  night,  after  destroying  a  consi-  ^"^^^'^^ 
derable  proportion  of  baggage  and  ammunition,  i^n. 
The  French  were  now  severely  distressed,  and 
began  to  abandon  their  wounded  on  the  road ;  but, 
as  if  misery  could  not  abate  their  habitual  cruelty, 
they  hamstrung  their  horses  and  mules  which  sunk 
from  exhaustion,  and  left  them  to  a  lingering  and 
miserable  death.  Massena  took  up  a  formidable 
position  on  the  Ceira,  one  of  the  tributary  streams 
of  the  Mondego,  and  posted  a  coi-ps  in  advance  at 
Foz  de  Arouce.  Lord  Wellington  moved  his  divi- 
sions on  their  right  and  left,  and  attacked  them 
briskly  in  front.  The  French  retreated,  and  their 
loss  was  increased  by  a  well  managed  movement  of 
the  English  95th.  That  regiment,  perceiving  a 
body  of  the  enemy  retiring  in  two  parallel  columns, 
took  advantage  of  the  evening  fog  to  penetrate  into 
the  wood  which  separated  them,  fired  volleys  on 
both  sides,  and  when  they  were  answered  instantly 
withdrew.  The  two  French  columns  kept  up  a 
heavy  fire  on  each  other  as  they  passed  the  wood  ; 
the  darkness  of  the  night  increased  their  confusion ; 
numbers  were  drowned  in  crossing  the  mountain 
stream,  which  was  swoln  by  the  rains  ^  and  it  was 
said  that  one  column  blew  up  the  bridge  while  the 
other  was  upon  it.  On  the  following  day,  the  Ifith, 
lord  Wellington's  army  was  obliged  to  halt  for 
provisions,  which  arrived  slowly,  as  the  roads  were 
almost  impassable.  On  the  18th  he  advanced  to* 
ward  the  Ponte  de  Macella ;  but  the  French,  having 
passed  this  bridge  during  the  night,  blew  it  up  by 
means  of  the  verv  mines  which  the  British  had 
constructed  for  the  same  purpose  on  their  retreat 
in  the  preceding  autumn.  Lord  Wellington  turned 
the  left  of  their  position  at  Alva,  and  manoeuvring 
in  their  front  compelled  them  to  retire  upon  Mouta» 
from  whence  they  withdrew  as  usual,  in  the  night, 
and  were  pursued  in  their  rapid  retreat  by  the 
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CHAP,  cavahy  and  the  light  division  under  sir  William 
Lxxxiv.  Erskine,  supported  by  the  militia  on  the  right  of 
1811.  the  Mondego.  The  main  array  halted  for  the  pro- 
visions, which  had  been  sent  round  from  the  Tagus. 
On  the  26th  lord  Wellington  again  advanced  against 
the  enemy,  who  now  occupied  Guarda,  one  of  the 
finest  military  positions  in  Portugal.  He  moved 
forward  his  army  in  five  columns,  which  appeared 
on  the  heights  almost  at  the  same  moment,  when 
the  enemy,  without  firing  a  shot,  retired  to  Sa^ 
bugal  on  the  Coa.  There  they  took  up  a  strong 
position,  their  right  at  Ruivina,  their  left  at  Sa- 
bugal,  and  their  8th  corps  at  Alfayates.  On  the 
dd  of  April  the  allies  crossed  the  Coa  and  attacked 
their  left  above  Sabugal :  a  sharp  action  ensued,  in 
which  Regnier's  division  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion and  driven  to  Alfayates,  from  whence  their 
main  body  continued  their  retreat  to  the  Spanish 
frontier.  On  the  8th  the  last  division  of  Massena's 
army  crossed  the  Agueda,  and  not  a  Frenchman 
remained  in  Portugal  except  the  garrison  of  Al- 
meida, which  lord  Wellington  immediately  pre- 
pared to  blockade. 
OperationB  Having  Completed  his  arrangements,  he  took  ad- 
RjreSr^  vantage  of  the  temporary  inaction  of  the  enemy,  to 
in  Esttre.  go  iuto  Estrcmadura,  whither  he  had  dispatched 
a  considerable  force,  under  marshal  Beresford,  to 
repair  the  mischief  occasioned  by  the  incapacity  of 
the  Spanish  commanders.  The  French  had  taken 
the  fortresses  of  Olivenza,  Badajoz,  Valencia  de 
Alcantara,  Albuquerque,  ^id  Campo  Mayor. 
Against  the  latter  place,  marshal  Beresford,  having 
been  joined  by  general  Cole's  division,  moved 
forward  on  the  25th  of  Maich,  and  compelled  the 
force  stationed  there,  under  Latour  Maubourg,  to 
retreat  in  the  direction  of  Badajoz.  The  marshal 
crossed  the  Guadiana  on  the  6th  of  April,  and 
leaving  general  Cole  to  reduce  Olivenza,  continued 
his  operations  against  the  retiring  enemy,  and  then 
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repaired  to  Elvas  to  meet  lord  Wellington.    While  chap. 
they  were   concerting  measures  for  the  siege  of  ^^^xxiv. 
BadajoZy  intelligence  arrived  that  Massena,  having     isiu 
received  reinforcements,  was  beginning  to  act  on 
the  offensive,  and  lord  Wellington  consequently 
returned  to  his  army,  which  was  cantoned  along 
the  Duas  Casas,  and  on  the  sources  of  the  Azava, 
the  light  division  being  at  Gallegos  and  Espeja. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  the  main  body  of  the  Irench  The  French 
crossed  the  Agueda  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  passed  ^edu! 
the  Azava  in  the  evening.  The  British  light  di- 
vision, and  the  cavalry,  which  were  much  reduced 
by  hard  service,  fell  back  upon  the  little  village  of 
Foentes  d'Onoro,  where  the  1st,  3d,  and  7th 
divisions  were  posted ;  the  5th,  under  sir  William 
Erskine,  and  the  6th,  under  major-general  Campbell, 
were  observing  the  passages  over  the  Duas  Pontes, 
and  brigadier-general  >Pack  with  his  brigade  was 
maintaining  the  blockade  of  Almeida,  while  Don 
Julian  Sanchez,  with  an  active  guerrilla  force, 
occupied  Navedeaver.  A  variety  of  actions  and  Apbh©. 
evolutions  ensued,  in  which  the  French  were  re-  ^^^'^ 
pulsed  with  loss,  and  on  the  night  of  the  7th  they 
retreated  and  re-crossed  the  Agueda,  leaving 
Almeida  to  its  fate.  From  the  inferiority  of  his 
numbers,  and  the  distressed  state  of  his  cavalry, 
lord  Wellington  had  been  induced  to  avoid  a 
general  engagement ;  and  the  same  considerations 
deterred  him  from  risking  any  great  amount  of 
force  in  the  pursuit.  On  the  night  of  the  10th,  the  Almeida 
garrison  of  Almeida,  pursuant  to  orders  from  *^*^' 
Massena,  blew  up  part  of  the  works,  and  under  the 
able  direction  of  their  commandant  Brenier,  forced 
their  way  through  the  blockading  piquets,  and 
effected  their  retreat  to  the  Agueda.  The  forces 
stationed  to  support  the  picquets,  had  mistaken  the 
explosion  of  the  mines  for  one  of  the  night  cannon* 
ades,  which  had  frequently  been  practised,  and  the 
escape  of  the  garrison  was  not  immediately  ascer- 
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CHAP,  tained.  A  regiment  which  was  ordered  to  intercept 
Lxxxiv.  them  at  Barba  del  Puerco,  missed* its  way,  and  to 
1811.  this  accident  Brenier  was  mainly  indebted  for  his 
good  fortune.  He  was  severely  harassed  in  his 
nirther  retreat,  and  lost'' 490  prisoners  with  aU  his 
baggage.  Shortly  after  the  fall  of  Almeida,  Mas- 
sena  returned  to  France,  with  Ney,  Junot,  and 
Loison;  he  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by 
Marmont ;  and  the  army  of  Portugal,  as  it  was  still 
called,  went  into  cantonments  on  the  Tormes. 
Beresford  On  the  moniing  of  the  l6th,  lord  Wellington  set 
I^^^r  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  south,  in  consequence  of  intelligence 
Souit.  that  Soult  was  advancing  into  Estremadura. 
Marshal  Beresford,  having  invested  Badajoz  on  the 
4th  of  May,  had  prosecuted  the  siege  with  great 
vigour  until  the  night  of  the  12th;  when  the  advance 
of  the  enemy  from  Seville  was  announced  to  him 
by  general  Blake,  who  had  left  Cadiz  to  take 
advantage  of  the  success  of  the  allies  in  Portugal. 
Leaving  a  force  to  cover  the  removal  of  the  heavy 
artillery  and  stores  to  Elvas,  he  met  generals  Blake 
and  Castanos  at  Valverde,  on  the  14th,  and  they 
agreed  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy.  The  cavalry 
of  the  aUies  efiected  a  junction  at  Santa  Martha; 
the  British  and  Portuguese  infantry  were  stationed 
at  Valverde  j  but  general  Beresford  determined  to 
occupy  a  position  which  would  more  effectually 

Prevent  the  advance  of  the  French  to  Badajoz. 
le  therefore  assembled  his  forces  on  the  15th,  near 
the  ruined  village  of  Albuera,  and  a  stream  of  that 
Battle  of  name  which  flows  into  the  Guadiana.  The  cavalry. 
Albuera.  retired  hither  from  Santa  Martha,  and  in  the  after- 
noon the  enemy  appeared.  General  Blake's  corps, 
making  a  forced  march,  joined  in  the  night ;  and 
general  Cole's  division,  with  the  Spanish  brigade 
under  Don  Carlos  de  Espana,  which  had  been 
employed  in  dismantling  the  works  before  Badajoz, 
arrived  in  the  morning  of  the  I6th.  The  allied 
forces  now  consisted  of  8000  British,  7000  Portu- 

gueze. 
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gueze,  and  10,000  Spaniards :  their  proportion  of  chap. 
cafalry  was  hardly  2000.  Soult  bad  left  Seville  '^™^' 
with  16,000  men,  and  was  joined  by  Latour  Mau-  ^'i*- 
bourg  with  5000 ;  he  had  4000  cavalry,  and  a  great 
superiority  of  artillery.  Beresford  formed  his  army 
in  two  lines,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Albuera,  and  on 
the  ridge  of  the  gradual  ascent  from  its  banks. 
The  French  began  the  engagement  by  a  false 
attack  on  the  village ;  while  Soult  bore  with  his 
principal  force  on  the  right  wing  of  the  allies, 
where  the  Spaniards  were  posted.  Having 
driven  them  from  the  height,  he  was  enabled 
to  rake  the  entire  line  of  his  antagonists,  and 
their  strongest  efforts  were  required  to  dislodge 
him  from  this  commanding  position.  While 
the  Spaniards  were  rallying,  colonel  Colboume 
brought  up  the  right  brigade  of  general  Stewart's 
division  to  recover  the  lost  ground ;  but  when 
they  were  in  the  act  of  charging,  they  were 
themselves  suddenly  turned  atid  attacked  in  the 
rear  by  a  body  of  Polish  lancers,  when  a  dreadful 
carnage  ensued.  The  81st  regiment  on  the  left 
was  the  only  one  composing  the  brigade  which 
escaped  this  destructive  charge,  and  it  maintained 
its  ground  under  the  command  of  major  L'Estrange. 
The  fate  of  the  day  was  now  worse  than  doubtml, 
and  nothing  but  the  most  determined  courage  could 
prevent  a  ruinous  defeat.  Major  Houghton's  bri- 
gade, and  general  Cole's  division,  advanced  to  re- 
cover the  heights,  their  officers  declaring  that  they 
would  win  the  field  or  die.  This  object  was  ac- 
complished after  a  severe  contest ;  the  fusileers  and 
the  jLusitanian  legion,  3000  strong  when  they  ad- 
vanced  to  the  charge,  could  not  muster  one  thou- 
sand when  they  gained  the  rising  ground.  The 
enemy  now  suffered  in  their  turn  from  the  mus- 
quetry  and  shrapnells,  which  mowed  them  down  as 
they  descended  toward  the  river.  Soult,  from  his 
great  superiority  of  cavalry,  was  enabled  to  cover 
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CHAP,  his  retreat  to  the  ground  which  he  occupied  before 
''^"°^^'   the  action,  and  on  the  night  of  the  lyth  he  wkh- 
1811.     drew  toward  Andalusia.     In  this  destructive  battle, 
the  British    lost   900  killed,   and  54At   missing; 
^39  were  wounded :   the  Spaniards  lost   1600 ; 
the  Portuguese,  of  whom  only  a  small  part  were 
brought  into  action,  about  400.    The  French  left 
SOOO  dead  on  the  field,  and  about  1000  were  made 
prisoners ;  their  total  loss  was  estimated  at  more  than 
8000  men«     Soult  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  to 
some  of  our  captive  officers,   that  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  long  service  he  had  never  before  wit- 
nessed so  desperate  and  sanguinary  a  conflict. 
i^^ia        ^^^  operations,  which  had  been  suspended  on 
v«te°B«d!J.  the  advance  of  the  French,  were  now  resumed. 
i°*-  The  Sd  and  7th  divisions  having  arrived  from 

Upper  Beira,  lord  Wellington  invested  Badajoz  on 
the  S5th,  and  broke  ground  four  days  afterwards. 
A  breach  having  been  effected  in  fort  St.  Christoval 
on  the  6th  of  June,  an  assault  was  made  at  night,  in 
which  our  troops  were  repulsed,  and  it  was  renew- 
ed on  the  9th  with  no  better  success.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  an  intercepted  letter  was  brought  to  the 
British  general,  in  which  Soult  announced  to  Mar- 
mont  that  he  was  ready  to  begin  his  march,  and  to 
effect  a  junction.  By  other  communications  lord 
Wellington  ascertained  that  Drouet  was  advancing 
from  l^ledo,  and  that  Marmont  might  be  expected 
at  Merida  in  a  few  days.  This  general  had  marched 
on  the  7th  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  by  way  of  Puerto 
de  Banos  and  Plasencia,  crossing  the  Tagus  at  Al- 
marez,  where  the  French  had  re-established  the 
bridge,  and  covered  it  by  strong  batteries.  Lord 
Wellington  converted  the  siege  of  Badajoz  into  a 
blockade,  and  advanced  to  Albuera  on  the  13th ; 
but  finding  that  the  enemy  had  collected  from  the 
Castilles  and  from  Andalusia  a  greater  force  than 
2jJ2d^*  the  allies  could  oppose  to  them,  he  raised  the 
blockade,  and  recrossing  the  Guadiana,  took  up  a 

line 
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linie  within  the  Portuguese  frontier.    Blake  made  c  h  a  p. 
a  movement  into  the  county  of  Niebla,  which  was   ^^^"^  ' 
intended  as  a  diversion  to  menace  the  enemy's     i^n. 
rear,  but  it    proved  wholly  unsuccessful.    This 
failure  occasioned  some  disappointment  to  the  Bri- 
tish general,  but  he  was  aware  that  the  enemy  could 
not  long  subsist  their  forces  when  concentrated ; 
and,  as  he  expected,  they  broke  up  from  the  Gua- 
diana  about  the  middle  of  July,  after  fortifying  the 
old  castles  of  Medellin  and  Truxillo.    Soult  re- 
turned to  Truxillo,  and  Marmont  to  his  command 
in  the  north.    Lord  Wellington  then  moved  the 
combined  forces  to  the  left,  and  cantoned  them  in 
Lower  Beira.    ^ 

In  the  spring  an  expedition  was  undertaken  at  Expedf. 
Cadiz  against  the  besieging  army,  which  had  been  SSi^" ' 
weakened  by  large  draughts  to  strengthen  the 
force  destined  against  Portugal.  Don  Manuel  La 
Pena  was  appointed  to  command  it,  and  lieute- 
nant-general Graham,  with  the  British  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Cadiz,  consented  to  act  under  him. 
The  plan  was  to  land  on  the  coast  between 
cape  Trafalgar  and  Tarifa,  and  after  the  junc- 
tion of  a  force  stationed  at  St.  Roque,  to  make 
a  combined  attack  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
line,  while  a  concerted  attempt  was  to  be  under- 
taken from  the  isle  of  Leon.  The  troops,  consist- 
ing of  7000  Spaniards  and  4000  British  and  Por- 
tugueze,  disembarked  on  the  S6th  of  February  at 
Algeziras,  and  advanced  to  Tarifa.  On  the  5th 
of  March,  having  been  joined  by  the  division  from 
St  Roque,  they  proceeded  to  execute  La  Pena's 
project  of  attacking  the  left  of  the  enemy's  lines 
near  the  Santi  Petri.  By  a  well-conducted  and 
successful  chargis  on  a  French  force  under  Villatte, 
they  established  the  desired  communication  yntli 
the  isle  of  Leon,  and  general  Graham  was  then 
directed  to  move  down  from  Barrosa  towards  the  BatUeo. 
Torre  de  Bermeja,  leaving  some  Spanish  troops  ^■™^' 

T  3  under 
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CHAP,  under  brigadier  Begines  on  the  heights.  When 
^^^^'  he  had  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  wood 
1811-  through  which  his  route  lay,  he  was  informed  that 
the  enemy  were  hastening  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  commanding  position  which  he  had  quitted ; 
and  he  immediately  counter-marched  to  support 
the  troops  stationed  for  its  defence.  On  emerging 
from  the  wood  he  perceived  that  they  had  quitted 
the  heights,  and  that  the  left  wing  of  the  French, 
commanded  by  Victor,  were  rapidly  ascending 
them }  but  as  a  retreat*  at  this  crisis  would  have 
endangered  the  whole  army,  he  resolved  on  an 
immediate  attack.  |t  wqs  executed  with  deter- 
mined bravery,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  the 
enemy  were  in  full  retreat,  leaving  behind  them 
an  eagle,  the  first  which  the  British  had  won,  six 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  nearly  3000  dead  on  the 
field,  among  whom  were  two  generals.'  The  loss 
of  the  British  amounted. to  1243  in  killed  and 
wounded ;  not  a  single  British  soldier  was  taken. 
As  there  was  no  pursuit,  they  took  only  440  pri- 
soners.  General  Graham  remained  some  hours 
upon  the  heights ;  but  as  no  supplies  arrived,  he 
left  a  small  detachment,  and  crossing  the  Santi 
Petri  next  morning,  withdrew  with  his  troops  into 
the  isle  of  Leon.  La  Pena,  who  was  blamed  for 
not  having  more  effectually  co-operated  widi  the 
British,  returned  with  his  forces  to  Cadiz,  and  the 
French  resumed  the  blockade.  At  this  period, 
while  the  Spaniards  were  deploring  the  nuitless 
issue  of  the  expedition,  they  had  to  lament  the 
loss  of  their  illustrious  champion,  the  duke  of  Al- 
buquerque, who  expired  in  London,  of  a  fever, 
occasioned  by  indignation  and  chagrin  at  the  ca^- 
lumnies  heaped  upon  him  by  the  junta  of  Cadiz. 
Opmtions  jjf  Catalouia,  tne  patriots,  by  a  well-concerted 
enterprise,  recovered  Figueras,  one  of  the  four 
fortresses  which  Godoy,  before  the  usurpation,  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  the  French.     It  was 

blockaded 
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blockaded  by  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  while  Suchet  chap. 
advanced  against  Tarragona,  the  only  strong  place    ''^^^^'^' 
which  the  Spaniards  retained  upon  this  part  of  the      i^n- 
coast.    There  was  a  British  squadron  in  the  roads 
ready  to  co-operate  in  its  defence,  and  a  reinforce* 
ment  of  4000  men  from  Valencia  was  sent  under 
captain  Codrington ;  but  these  troops,  at  the  re* 
quest  of  Campoverde,  who  was  stationed  at  Igua- 
lada,  were  transported  to  Sitzes,  that  they  might 
act  with  him  on  the  flank  of  the  besiegers.    On 
the  21st  of  June  the  French  won  the  lower  town ; 
yet  Contreras,  the  commandant  of  the  garrison, 
declined  the  assistance  of  a  British  reinforcement, 
which  arrived  from  Cadiz  under  colonel  Skerrett, 
and  desired  that  it  might  co-operate  with  Cam- 

?overde's  army,  upon  which  he  placed  all  his  hopes, 
le  had  determined  in  the  last  resort,  to  abandon 
the  place,  thinking  it  of  more  importance  to  pre- 
serve his  soldiers  than  to  defend  the  ruins  of  Tarnu- 
gona.     On  the  28th,  the  French  effected  a  practi-  Feiiof 
cable  breach,  and  their  assault,  which  immediately  TanBgon*. 
ensued,  was  too  successful.    The  inhabitants,  aware 
of  the  intentions  of  the  commandant,  were  panic- 
struck,  and  offered  no  resistance  to  the  inhuman 
slaughter  with  which  Suchet  had  menaced  them. 
More  than  six  thousand  persons  were  butchered,  Hombie 
old  and  young,  man  and  woman,  mother  and  in-  ?^^^2ed 
fant ;  the  streets  flowed  with  blood ;  the  churches,  by  the 
where  the  women  had  taken  refuge,  were  profaned  ^«™*- 
by  rape  and  murder,  and  the  French  consummated 
these  atrocities  by  throwing  many  of  their  victims 
into  the  burning  houses.     They  fired  upon  the 
landing-place  where  crowds  of  mothers  and  chil- 
dren were  collected,  and  upon  the  British  boats 
which  were  employed  in  rescuing  these  hapless 
fugitives.    The  fate  of  Tarragona  was  a  practical 
commentary  on  the  merciless  threat  of  Napoleon, 
that  if  he  could  not  reign  over  Spaniards,  he  would 
at  least  reiga  over  Spain. 
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CHAP.  After  this  bloody  tragedy,  Suchet  reduced  the 
Lxxxiv.  fortresses  Qf  Berga  and  Montserrat.  With  these 
misfortunes  the  Catalans  had  td  deplore  the  fall  of 
Figueras,  which  capitulated  on  the  19th  of  August, 
afler  a  blockade  of  four  months.  The  garrison 
had  obtained  honourable  terms,  by  which  they  were 
to  m^ch  out  with  their  baggage,  depositing  their 
arms  only  on  the  glacis.  When  this  was  done  the 
French  general  commanded  them  to  be  stripped, 
and  they  were  marched  into  France  destitute  of 
clothing.  After  this  disaster,  the  spirit  of  the  pa- 
triots in  this  province  was  not  subdued ;  and  they 
found  in  general  Lacy,  the  successor  of  Campo- 
verde,  a  more  determined  and  enterprising  leader. 
He  harassed  the  invaders  in  detail ;  and  his  second 
in  command,  the  baron  d*Eroles,  when  pressed  by 
a  superior  force,  surprised  and  disconcerted  the 
commander  opposed  to  him  by  seizing  the  pass  of 
Luerol,  from  whence  he  penetrated  into  France, 
and  levied  contributions  in  Languedoc. 
Entert  j^  September,  Suchet  entered  Valencia,  and  on 

*  °^^  the  27th  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Murviedro. 
He  attempted  to  carry  its  fortress  by  assault,  but 
was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  and  found  it 
necessary  to  reduce  the  little  fort  of  Oropesa  in  his 
rear,  whichprevented  the  junction  of  his  battering 
train  from  Tortosa.  He  endeavoured  at  the  same 
time  to  provoke  general  Blake  into  the  field,  who 
had  arrived  with  a  force  from  Cadiz  to  take  the 
command  in  the  eastern  provinces,  and  who  had 
withdrawn  his  army  to  Valencia.  Blake  avoided 
a  battle,  in  hopes  that  the  French  would  weaken 
themselves  in  the  field,  and  that  they  might  be 
compelled  to  retreat  by  movements  on  their  flank 
and  on  the  side  of  Axragon.  By  his  orders  the 
guerrilla  chiefs,  Duran  and  the  Empecinado,  united 
their  forces,  laid  siege  to  Calatayud,  and  compelled 
the  force  stationed  there  to  surrender.  A  strong 
body  of  French  sent  for  its  relief  arrived  too  late, 

»  and 
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and  while  preparing  to  follow  the  patriots,  was  re-  chap. 
called  into  Navarre,  to  resist  Espoz  y  Mina,  who    ^xxxtv. 
was  enabled  to  extend  his  operations,  by  a  move-      isii. 
ment  of  lord  Wellington,  upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
which   compelled   Marmont   to  withdraw  troops 
from  that  province.     The  Spaniards  in  Valencia 
were  now  eager  to  encounter  Suchet,  ^and  Blake 
having  consented  to  gratify  them,*  an  engagement 
took  place  on   the  25th  of  October,   when  the 
French  with  considerable  loss  obtained  a  victory, 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  capture  of 
the  fortress  of  Murviedro.     Blake  retreated  to  his 
entrenched  camp  at  Valencia,  and  defended  that 
city  against  Suchet  until  the  beginning  of  January, 
when,  after  sustaining  a  bombardment  of  three  days 
and  nights,  he  agreed  to  a  capitulation,  which  placed  surrander 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  18,000  troops  of  the  line,  ^  ^'***- 
22  generals,  893  oflScers,  and  374  pieces  of  cannon. 
Suchet  engaged  that  no  inhabitant  should  be  mo- 
lested for  the  part  he  had  taken  :  no  sooner  was  he 
master  of  the  city  than  he  executed  in  the  public 
square  the  most  distinguished  of  the  patriots,  and 
sent  1500  of  the  monks  prisoners  to  France. 

The  operations  of  the  enemy  on  the  Portugueze  Loid  WeU 
frontier  were  again  frustrated  by  the  skill  and  ^gton's 
iirmness  of  their  opponents.    When  Marmont  re-  i^^I^. 
turned  from  the  Guadiana,  he  directed  Dorsenne,  ^f^^^  ^"^ 
who  had  succeeded  Bessieres  in  the  north,  to  make 
a  rapid  movement  into  Galicia,  hoping  that  the 
British  would  be  tempted  to  expose  uemselves  by 
advancing    upon    Salamanca.     Lord    Wellington 
adopted  wiser  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  threat- 
ened province  ;  ha\ing  fixed  his  head^quarters  at 
Fuente  Guinaldo,  he  blockaded  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
and  thus  obliged  Marmont  not  only  to  recall  Dor- 
senne, but  to  order  up  Souham's  division  from  Nsu- 
varre.    Advancing  their  joint  force,  amounting  to 
60,000  men,  with  125  pieces  of  artillery,  they 
offered  him^battle^  but  he  declined  to  exhaust  his 

army 
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€  H  A  p-  army  in  contending  for  a  profitless  victory,  and  re- 
''^™"^'  tiring  about  three  leagues,  took  up  a  position  at  Al- 
1811.     filiates,  and  afterwards  formed  his  army  on  the 
heights  behind  Soito,  having  the  Sierra  das  Mesas 
on  their  right,  and  their  left  extending  to  Rendo 
on  the  Coa.    The  French  retired  to  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo,  and  there  separated,  Dorsenne  moving  toward 
Sdamanca  and  Valladolid,  and  Marmont  toward 
the  pass  of  Banos  and  Flasencia. 
Genend  MEANWHILE  Soult  was    devising   measures  to 

Hui  n^  destroy  the  army  which  Castanos  had  recruited  in 
f7^  It  Estremadura  ;  and  had  sent  a  division  of  4000  foot 
MdS^  and  1000  cavalry  under  Girard  to  Caceres.  Lord 
Wellington  directed  an  attack  against  this  force, 
and  intrusted  the  execution  of  it  to  general  HUl, 
who  accordingly  moved  from  his  cantonments  at 
Portalegre,  on  the  22d  of  October,  and  advanced 
to  the  Spanish  frontier.  He  caused  Girard  to  re- 
treat, and  making  a  forced  march,  surprised  him 
on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  at  Arroyo  Molinos, 
captured  1400  men,  and  dispersed  the  remains  of 
his  force,  which  fled  to  the  woods  and  mountains 
with  a  loss  of  600  killed.  Among  the  pnsoners 
were  general  Brunei  prince  of  Aremberg,  two  lieu- 
tenant colonels,  and  SO  other  officers.  The  whole 
of  Girard's  artillery,  baggage,  and  commissariat, 
with  magazines  of  corn,  were  taken,  together  with 
the  contribution  of  money  which  he  had  levied  at 
Merida.  So  great  was  the  consternation  of  the 
enemy,  that  Badaaoz  was  shut  for  two  days ;  all  the 
fords  of  the  Guacuana  were  watched,  and  every  de- 
tachment was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Seville. 
BriTM  General  Hill  returned  to  his  cantonments, 

2!SJ?°"  from  whence,  toward  the  end  of  December,  he 
made  a  rapid  movement  upon  Merida  in  the  hope 
of  surprising  the  French  stationed  there;  they 
were  acddeotally  warned  of  his  approach,  and  fled 
during  the  night,  abandoning  a  large  store  of  bread 
and  grain*    The  gallant  general  marched  on  Al- 

mendralejo. 
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mendralejo,  which  he  compelled  the  French  to  eva«  chap. 
cuate  J  and  having  thus  cleared  the  country  of  them,  ^xxiv> 
he  cantoned  his  troops  at  Merida  for  the  winter.  1811. 

In  Andalusia  the  French  were  incessantly  ha-  q^^^^ 
rassed  by  the  patriots  under  the  command  of  Bal-  defeiieeof 
lasteros,   and  their  vanity  was  mortified  by  the  ^""^ 
spirited  resistance  of  Tarifa»  against  a  besieging 
force  of   eleven  thousand  men, .  commanded  by 
marshal  Victor.     The  garrison  consisted  of  1200 
British  under  colonel  Skerrett,  and  about  1000 
Spaniards  under  Copons.    A  practicable  breach 
having  been  made  on  the  31st  of  December,  SOOO 
picked  men  advanced  to  the  assault,  and  were 
driven  back  to  their  trenches.     Preparations  were 
made  for  a  more  formidable  attack ;  but  on  the  dth 
of  January  the  besiegers  withdrew,  leaving  behind 
them  a  great  part  of  their  cannon,  ammunition,  and 
stores. 

The  Spanish  colonies  continued  to  be  agitated  Affidnof 
by  conflicting  parties.    In  Mexico,  the  royalists  ^toSfc** 
after  much  bloodshed,  gained  the  ascendency.    In 
Venezuela  the  confederates  issued  a  declaration  of 
independence,  and  entrusted  the  command  of  their 
forces  to  Miranda,  whose  genius  was  expected  to 
emancipate  all  South  America.     He  commenced 
his  career  by  an  attack  on  Valencia,  from  whence  he 
was  repulsed  by  an  inferior  force ;  but  having  re- 
ceived fresh  troops,  he  reduced  the  city  by  .a  block- 
ade.   While  he  was  preparing  to  subdue  Coro  and 
Maracaibo,  an  event  occurred  which  utterly  blight- 
ed his  hopes.    On  the  26th  of  March  1812,  an  Eanb- 
earthquake  laid  in  ruins  the  towns  of  La  Guayra,  SJ^lf 
Caracas,  San  Carlos,  and  Barquesimeto.    This  ca- 
lamity happened  on  Holy  Thursday,  and  it  was  on 
a  Holv  Thursday  that  the  independence  of  Vene- 
zuela had  been  proclaimed.    Tne  people  of  Cara- 
cas regarded  it  as  a  visitation  from  heaven,  and  hast- 
ened to  offer  their  submission  to  Monteverde,  the  Minmda 
royalist  general,  who  sent  Miranda  and  some  other  «*  pn- 

leaders  o^*** 
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CHAP.  leaders  prisoners  to  Cadiz.  In  the  vice-royalty  of  La 
''^'^'  Plata,  Buenos  Ay^-es  declared  its  independence,  and 
1811'     claimed,  as  being  the  capital,  authority  over  Monte- 
video, which  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  monarchy. 
On  arriving  at  the  latter  place,  Elio,  the  new  vice- 
roy,  ordered   a    squadron    to    blockade   Buenos 
Monte-      Ayres,  and  the  independents  retaliated  by  besieg- 
ing him  in  Montevideo.     During  a  negociation, 
which  afterwards  took  place,  admiral  de  Courcy 
arrived  in  the  river,  and  caused  the  blockade  to  be 
removed  with  respect  to  British  ships.     The  nego- 
elation  was  broken  off  in  September,  when  a  Portu- 
gueze  force  arrived  from  Brazil  to  the  assistance  of 
EUo-     - 
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CHAP.  LXXXV. 

Gloomy  aspect  of  affairs  in  Great  Britain. — Meeting  ofpar-^ 
Uament.  —  Praoision  Jbr  the  royal  household.  —  BiUfor 
impraoing  ecclesiastical  courts.  —  Returns  tmder  the  pqpu* 
lation  act. — Measures  for  suppressing  disturbances  in  the 
fMnufacturing  districts.  —  Ctarreruy  act  amended.  —  JZf- 
neoxd  of  the  bill  against  the  grant  q^  offices  in  reversion. —  . 
Discussion  respecting  colonel  Mahon.  —  Overture  to  lords 
Grey  and  GrenviUe.  —  Marquis  of  WeUesley  resigns. — 
Assassination  of  Mr.  Perceoal.  —  Negociations  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  cabinet.  —  Conference  of  earl  Moira 
with  lords  Grey  and  GrenviUe.  — Lord'  Liverpool  prime 
minister. — Catholic  (xffairs.  —  Conditional  revocation  of 
the  orders  of  council. — The  United  States  declare  tear 
against  Great  Britain*— Budget* — Dissolution  qfpar^ 
liament. — Spanish  campaign.  —  Lord  Wellifigton  takes 
Ciudad  Bodrigo  and  Badajoz. — His  victory  at  Salamanca. 

—  Enters  Madrid. -^  Marches  to  Burgos. — Retires  to 
the  Portugueze  Jrontia\  —  Events  of  the  war  with  the 
United  States.  —  East  Indies.  —  Capture  of  Palembang. 

—  Bonaparte s  expedition  to  Russia.  —  Battle  of  Boro^ 
dino.  —  Conflagration  of  Moscow.  —  Retreat  of  the 
French. — Passage  of  the  Beresina. —  The  Russians  ad- 
vance to  Wilna.  —  Bonaparte  escapes  to  Paris. 

^HE  affairs  of  Great  Britain  were  now  approach*  chap. 
in^  to  a  crisis.    The  contest  in  Spain  was  still  ^^^^^' 
doubtful ;  the  protracted  dispute  with  America  threat-     isis. 
ened  an  open  rupture ;  and  France  was  preparing.  Gloomy 
for  the  subjugaUon  of  Russia,  a  mightier  armament  STuT^*'" 
than  had  ever  been  collected  in  Europe.  At  home,  GrwA  Brf- 
the  decline  of  commerce  produced  severe  distress  ^'^ 
among  the  people ;  secret  combinations  were  form- 
ed in  one  of  the  midland  counties,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  machinery,  and  serious  apprehensions  were 
entertained  that  an  organised  insurrection  would 

spread 
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CHAP,  spread  through  all  the  manufacturing   districts. 
Lxxxv^  Amidst  these  difficulties  the  country  might  desire. 


1812.     but  had  little  cause  to  expect,  an  union  of  the  two 
great  parties  in  the  state ;  for  while  ministers  persist- 
ed in  recommending  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  their  opponents  condemned  it  as  impolitic, 
improvident,  and  ruinous. 
Meeting  of      rARLiAMENT  was  opeucd  by  commissiou  on  the 
ptf  lament  y^  of  January.     At  an  early  period  of  the  session 
Mr.  Perceval  proposed  a  plan  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  royal  household,  and  recommended  such  an 
addition  to  the  civil  list  as  might  support  the  se- 
parate establishments,  now  become  necessary  for- 
ProvWon    the  regent  and  the  king.   He  likewise  suggested  an 
^'       addition  of  10,000/.  a  year  to  the  queen's  income,  to 
homehoid.  meet  the  extraordinary  expenditure,  which  her  ma- 
jesty might  be  likely  to  incur.     When  the  bills  for 
these  purposes  had  been  passed,  an  annuity  of 
36,000/.  was  granted  as  a  provision  for  the  four 
princesses,  each  of  whom  was  to  receive  9000/.  a 
year  exclusive  of  4000/.  from  the  civil  list :  on  the. 
demise  of  one,  the  survivors  were  to  have  10,000/1 
each,  the  same  to  be  continued  when  there  should 
be  two  survivors :  the  proportion  for  the  sole  sur- 
vivor was  fixed  at  12,000/. 
Bin  for  A  BILL  for  improving  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in 

^S   England  was  introduced  by  sir  WilliamScott,  andre- 
od  oourta.    ccivcd  the  sauctiou  of  the  legislature.    Its  objects 
were  to  abolish  excommunication,  and  to  remove 
the  civil  consequences  attendant  on  that  process, 
except  in  cases  of  great  enormity ;  to  diminish  the 
number  of  inferior  tribunals,  and  to  remove  the  pro- 
ceedings  which  belonged  to  them  into  the  diocesan 
courts. 
B«^i»         Returns  under  the  population  act  passed  in  the 
p!!puiatton  last  session  were  laid  before  the  house  of  commons, 
«*•  from  which  it  s^peared  that  since  the  census  of 

1801,  there  had  been  an  increase  of  more  than  one 
million  and  a  half  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  ratio  of 

fourteen 
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fourteen  per  centum  in  England,  thirteen  in  Scot-  c  h  a  p. 
land,  and  twelve  in  Wales.  The  total  population  ^^^^  ' 
of  Great  Britain  in  1801  was  10,478,048  ;  in  1811  isi^- 
it  was  11,911,644,  making  an  increase  of  1,439,^96 
persons,  actually  resident  in  the  country ;  which, 
added  to  the  number  serving  in  the  army  and  navy 
abroad,  made  a  total  amount  of  1,609,498.  These 
results  revived  the  very  important  question,  in  what 
degree  the  means  of  subsistence  increased  with 
the  population.  By  accounts  which  were  produced 
about  this  time,  it  appeared  that  during  eleven  years, 
from  1775  to  1786,  the  average  quantity  of  grain 
imported  was  564,413  quarters;  from  I787  to 
1798,  1,166,101  quarters;  from  1799  to  1810,  in- 
cluding tlu-ee  years  of  scardty,  1,471,003  quarters. 
The  average  prices  were  SO*,  per  quarter  in  the  first 

?eriod ;  405.  in  the  second ;  and  60s.  in  the  third. 
)urinff  the  last  year  not  less  than  4,271,000/.  went 
out  of  the  country  for  the  sustenance  of  its  inha» 
bitants ;  a  fact  of  most  serious  importance  to  the 
public  interest. 

The  alarming  disturbances  in  the  manufacturing  Measum 
'  districts  demanded  prompt  measures  for  their  sup-  p^^^ 
pression.   An  act  was  passed,  by  which  the  breaking  disturb- 
of  frames  used  in  the  hosiery  manufacture,  was  ^^^?* 
declared  a  capital  offence;  and  it  was  followed  by  turingdu-' 
another,  which  attached  the  same  criminality  to  *"*^ 
the  taking  or  administering  of  an  oath,  binding 
the  party  to  the  commission  of  a  crime ;  with  a  pro- 
viso, that  any  person,  who,  after  taking  such  oath, 
should  come  forward  before  a  charge  was  made 
£^ainst  him,  confess  his  guilt  before  a  magistrate, 
and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  should  be  saved 
from  the  penalty.     A  bill  was  also  enacted,  to  pre- 
serve  the  public  peace  in  the  disturbed  counties, 
by  giving  additional  powers  to  the  magistrates  for 
a  limited  time. 

In   support  of  the  regulations  respecting  the  currency 
currency,  made  in  the  last  session,  an  act  was  ^""«^ 
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c  H  A  p»  passed,  by  which  payments  of  bank  notes,  whether 
Lxxxv.  jj^  ^^  ^^^  of  court,  were  declared  legal,  •  to  the  effect 
1812.  of  staying  an  arrest;  and  the  provisions  of  this 
statute  were  extended  to  Ireland, 
^rohiwrin  '^^^  ^^*  ^^^  prohibiting  the  grant  of  offices  in 
tbrgnInt"of  reversion  was  renewed  for  two  years.  A  bill  was 
^ces  iQ     introduced  for  abolishing  sinecure  offices  executed 

reversion       ,_  t     n  •  n  i  n 

renewed,     by  dcputy,    and  for    creating    from    the   profits 
of    these    offices,     as    they    should    fall    in,    a 
fund,  from  which  the  civil  servants  of  the  public 
might  after  a  certain  time,  be  provided  with  pen- 
Duciifoon  sions  accordiug  to  their  merits.     In  the  discussions 
^lOTc?"*^    on  this  subject,  the  office  of  paymaster  of  widows* 
Mabon.      peusious,  which  had  thirty  yejirs  before  been  noticed 
}y  the  commissioners  of  public  accounts,  as  a  use- 
ess  sinecure,  was  abolished.     The  regent's  confi-. 
dential  servant,  colonel  Mahon,  by  whom  it  was 
held,  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  purse,  and 
private  secretary  to  his  royal  highness.     Strong 
animadversions  were  made  on  the  latter  office,  and, 
though  a  motion  for  the  production  of  the  appoint- 
ment was  negatived,    it  was  found  expedient  to 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  that  the 
salary  should  be  paid  out  of  the  regent's  privy 
purse. 
Overture  to      It  was  generally  expected  that,  on  the  expir- 
Mdo^i^  ation  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  regency  bill 
viiie.         some  important  changes  would  take  place  in  the 
cabinet.     On  the  13th  of  February,    the  prince 
addjfessed  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  York,  in  which, 
after  stating  his   satisfaction   with   the  measures 
adopted  by  those  ministers,  whom,  from  a  sense  of 
duty  to  his  royal  father,  he  had  retained  in  office, 
he   expressed   a  wish  that  some  of  the  persons 
with  whom  the  habits  of  his  early  life  had  been 
formed,  would  strengthen  his  hands  and  constitute 
a  part  of  his  government.     The  letter  concluded 
by  authorising  the  duke  of  York  to  communicate 
the  sentimepts  of  the  prince  regent  to  lord  Grey, 

who 
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who  would  doubtless  make  them  known  to  lord  chap. 
Grenville ;  and  a  copy  of  the  letter  was  at  the  .^^^^^: 
same  time  sent  to  Mr.  rerceval.  1I812 

In  their  answer  to  the  duke  of  York,  lords  Grey  rteir  an. 
and  Grenville  declared  that  no  sacrifices,  except  ^'^^^ 
those  of  honour  and  duty,  could  appear  to  them 
too  great  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  healing 
the  divisions  of  the  country,  and  uniting  both  its 
government  and  people.     They  disclaimed    all 
personal  exclusion,     and    expressed    on    public 
grounds  alone  the  impossibility  of  their  uniting 
with  the  existing  government.    Their  differences 
of  opinion  embracing  almost  all  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  actual  policy  of  the  empire,  were  too 
important  to  admit  of  such  an  union.     On  one  sub« 
ject  their  sentiments  were  especially  at  variance 
with  those  of  his  majesty's  ministers :  they  were 
firmly  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  a  total  change 
in  the  system  of  governing  Ireland,  and  of  the 
immediate  repeal  of  those  civil  disabilities,  under 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  people  laboured 
on  account  of  their  religious  opinions.    To  recom- 
mend to  parliament  that  repeal  would  be  the  first 
advice  which  they  would  feel  it  their  duty  to  offer 
to  his  royal  highness.     An  answer  so  decisive  pre- 
cluded all  hope  that  these  eminent  statesmen,  or 
any  of  those  "  early  friends,*'  for  whom,  as  it  should 
seem,  they  were  authorised  to  decide,  would  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  existing  government ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  their  refusal  was  almost  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  resignation  of  the  marcjuis  Marquis 
Wellesley,  who  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  secre-  ^^^^ 
tary  for  foreign  affairs  by  lord  Castlereagh.    An  Usucceed- 
attempt  however  was  made  to  accomplish  the  coa-  ^^^^ 
lition  which  had  been  so  anxiously  desired.    On  reagh. 
the  19th  of  March,  lord  Boringdon,  in  the  house 
of  peers,  moved  for  an  address  to  the  prince  regent, 
to  represent  to  his  royal  highness,  that  the  adminis- 
tration, to  which  he  might  be  pleased  to  commit 

VOL.  VI.  z  the 
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c  H  A  P.  the  tfiatiagement  of  afiairs,  should  be  so  composed 
Lxxxv.  ^  ^  unite,  as  far  as  possible,  the  confidence  and 
1812.     good-will  of  all  classes  of  the  people ;  that  in  the 
present  state  of  Ireland,  it  was  impossible  that  such 
general  confidence  could  be  enjoyed  by  any  admi« 
nistration  which  opposed  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Cathdics  ;  and  that  his  royal  highness  should  en- 
deavour to  form  a  cabinet,  which,  by  consulting  the 
affections  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  might 
efiectually  call  forth  the  resources  of  the  empue. 
In  the  debate  on  this  motion,  which  was  negatived, 
lord  Grey  explained  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  and  his  friend  to  decline  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment.    An  event  soon  afterwards  occurred,  which, 
while  it  filled  the  whole  country  with  consternation, . 
rendered  new  arrangements  necessary. 
^^^^        On  Monday,  the  11th  of  May,  at  about  half  past 
Pei^. ''  five  in  the  afternoon,  as  Mr.  Perceval  was  entering 
the  lobby  of  the  house  of  commons,  through  the 
door  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  he  was  shot  by  a 

Eerson,  whose  name  afterwards  proved  to  be  I3el- 
ngham.'  He  staggered  a  few  paces,  and  fell 
at  the  feet  of  a  gentleman  who  was  standing  near 
the  second  pillar  in  the  lobby.  He  was  conveyed 
to  the  speaker's  apartments  ;  but  when  brought 
thither,  all  signs  of  life  had  vanished,  and  on  a 
"surgical  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  ball,, 
which  was  of  unusually  large  size,  had  penetrated 
the  heart  near  its  centre,  and  had  passed  com- 
pletely through  it.  For  a  short  time  the  alaim  of 
a  conspiracy  pervaded  both  houses,  but  it  subsided 
after  the  examination  of  the  assassin.  He  pro- 
fessed to  have  sustained  injuries  from  the  Russian 
government,  which  he  had  made  the  subject  of 
memorials  to  several  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  and 
being  unable  to  procure  the  redress  which  he. 
sought,  he  determined  to  put  one  of  them  to  death, 
that  his  case  might  be  brought  before  a  court  of 
justice.     It  appeared  on  his  trial,  that  the  British, 

ambaassdor 
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ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  had  attended  to  his  chap. 
applications,  and  had  ceased  to  interfere,  only  after  ^^^^^- 
he  had  been  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  legality  of  the  1B12. 
proceedings  instituted  by  the  Russian  authorities 
against  the  unhappy  man.  Respecting  these 
claims,  the  reasoning  of  Bellingham  was  as  absurd 
as  his  late  conduct  had  been  atrocious;  but  on 
other  subjects,  he  gave  proofs  of  a  sound  mind : 
and  as  the  plea  of  insanity  was  manifestly  inappli- 
cable to  his  case,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  under- 
went the  sentence  of  the  law.  Pursuant  to  a 
message  from  the  prince  regent,  an  ample  pro- 
vision was  made  by  parliament  for  the  widow  and 
children  of  Mr.  Perceval,  and  on  this  melancholy 
occasion,  when  political  animosity  gave  way  to 
regret  for  his  untimely  fate,  men  of  all  parties  con- 
curred in  bearing  testimony  to  his  upright  and 
amiable  character. 

Overtures  were  now  made  by  lord  Liverpool  overtuns 
to  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning,  but  ^J,y^ 
those   statesmen  positively  declined  to  associate  andMr7 
themselves  with  the  government,  assigning  as  their  ^f^"|3f 
reason  the  avowed  sentiments  of  ministers  on  the  ca-  "^^ 
tholic  question.     On  the  21st  of  May,  amotion  was  Mr. 
made  in  the  house   of  commons  by  Mr.  Stuart  ^^^  ,^ 
Wortley,  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  m^on^for 
the  prince    regent,    praying    that   he   would  be  ^j^^*"* 
pleased  to  take  such  measures  as  might  enable  him,     '"" 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  to  form  a 
strong  and  eflScient  government.     The  motion  was 
carried;  the  address  was  presented;  and  the  answer 
of  his  royal  highness  was,  that  he  would  take  it 
into  his  serious  and  immediate  consideration.     The  Negoda. 
marquis  of  Wellesley,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  *"***"• 
arrangement  for  effecting  the  object  of  the  address, 
proceeded,  through  the  medium  of  Mr  Canning,  to 
open  a  communication  with  the  earl  of  Liverpool, 
proposing,  as  the  chief  conditions  on  which  the  new 
cabinet  should  be  formed,  the  early  consideration 
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CHAP,  of  the  catholic  question,  and  the  more  vigorous 
Lxxxv,  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Spain.  The  proposal 
i8iU  was  instantly  declined  by  lord  Liverpool  and  lord 
Melville,  who  expressed  their  resolution  not  to 
become  members  of  any  administration  to  be  formed 
by  lord  Wellesley.  Their  objection  was  said  to  be 
founded  principally  on  a  statement  of  the  causes  of 
lord  Wellesley*s  resignation,  which,  a  few  days 
after  the  death  of  Mr  Perceval,  found  its  way  into 
the  public  papers,  and  which  contained  severe  re- 
flections on  the  talents  and  conduct  of  administration. 
The  marquis  afterwards  communicated  with  lords 
Grey  and  Grenville,  who  declined  his  proposals 
almost  as  promptly  as  the  ministers  themselves. 
Lord  Moira  was  afterwards  empowered  to  negociate 
with  them ;  and  as  a  full  understanding  was  esta- 
blished on  the  principal  points  in  discussion,  while 
an  assurance  was  given,  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
impose  any  restraint  on  their  lordships,  as  to  the 
policy  which  they  might  judge  it  expedient  to 
pursue,  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  treaty 
Lord  Moi-  would  be  brought  to  a  favourable  issue.  In  an 
la'snego-  interview  with  lord  Moira,  they  expressed  their 
bXc^  satisfaction  with  the  fairness  of  the  proposal,  anil 
^Gren.  their  readiness  to  enter  into  such  discussions  as 
must  precede  the  details  of  any  new  arrangement. 
As  a  preliminary  question,  which  appeared  to  them 
of  great  importance,  and  which  they  thought  it 
necessary  immediately  to  bring  forward,  to  prevent 
the  inconvenience  and  embarrassment  of  the  further 
delay  which  might  be  produced,  if  the  negociation 
should  break  off  in  a  more  advanced  state,  they 
asked,  **  whether  this  full  liberty  extended  to  the 
consideration  of  new  appointments  to  those  great 
offices  of  the  household  which  have  been  usually 
included  in  the  political  arrangements  made  on  a 
change  of  administration ;"  intimating  theiropinion, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  act  on  the  same 
principle  on  the  present  occasion.     Lord  Moira 
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answered,  that  the  prince  had  laid  no  restriction   chap. 
upon  him  in  that  respect,  and  had  never  pointed  in 
the  most  distant  manner  at  the  protection  of  those      i^^^. 
officers  from  removal ;  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him,  (lord  Moira,)  however,  to  concur  in  mak- 
ing the  exercise  of  this  power  positive  and  indispens- 
able in  the  formation  ot  the  administration  ;  because 
he  should  deem  it  on  public  grounds  peculiarly 
objectionable.      They    replied,    that    on    public 
grounds,  it  appeared  to  them  indispensable,  that 
the   connection  of  the  great  offices  of  the  court 
with  the  political  administration  should  be  clearly 
established  in  its  first  arrangements.     Thus  the  itsfiuiure. 
negociations  terminated.     On  the  8th  of  June,  the  Loid 
earl  of  Liverpool  intimated  to  the  house  of  lords,  ^^^^ 
that  the  prince  regent  had  been  pleased  to  appoint 
him  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and  that  his 
royal  highness  had  given  authority  for  completing 
with  all  possible  despatch  the  other  arrangements 
of  administration. 

The  a£&irs  of  Ireland,  which  occupied  the  atten-  catholic 
tion'of  parliament  at  an  early  period  of  the  session, 
were  again  discussed  on  the  revival  of  the  imports 
ant  question  concerning  the  claims  of  the  catholics. 
On  the  22d  of  June,  Mr.  Canning,  in  the  house 
of  commons,  moved  a  resolution,  that  the  house, 
early  in  the  ensuing  session,  would  take  into  con- 
sideration the  laws  affi^cting  his  majesty's  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with 
a  view  to  a  final  and  conciliatory  adjustment ;  it 
was  carried  by  2^5  votes  against  106.  On  the  1st 
of  July,  a  similar  motion  was  made  by  the  marquis 
Wellesley  in  the  house  of  lords,  when  the  pre- 
vious question  moved  upon  it  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one,  the  num- 
bers being  126  to  125.  This  rejection  of  lord  Wel- 
lesley's  motion  was  by  some  ascribed  to  the  violent 
conduct  of  a  catholic  meeting  in  Dublin,  at  which 
resolutions  were  passed,  demanding  a  concession  of 
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CHAP,  the  claims  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  threatening 
rxxxv.  exemplary  vengeance  on  thos6  who  should  be  hos- 

1818.     tile  to  them. 
Conditional      The  Committee,  which  had  been  appointed  to 
S^h^CTs  enqiiire  into  the  effects  of  the  orders  of  council, 
of  oouDdL   having  made  their  report,  Mr.  Brougham  moved, 
on  the  l6th  of  June,  for  an  address  to  the  prince 
regent,  beseeching  him  to  recall  or  suspend  those 
orders,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  tend 
to  conciliate  neutral  powers,  without  sacrificing  the 
rights  and  dignities  of  the  crown.     The  motion 
was  withdrawn,    in  consequence  of  an  intimation 
from  lord  Castlereagh  that  government  were  about 
to  make  a  conciliatory  proposition   to  America. 
A  declaration  was   accordingly  issued  in  the  gar 
zette,  stating,  that  by  a  prior  declaration  of  the  ist 
of  April  1812,  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council 
was  to  take  place  so  soon  as  the  French  decrees 
were  formally  revoked  ;  that  a  communication  had 
been  made  by  the  American  charge  d'affaires  to 
lord  Castiereagh,  of  a  copy  of  the  alleged  instru- 
ment of  repeS  by  the  French  government!  and 
although  this  revocation  was  not  such  as  to  satisfy 
the  conditions  required  by  the  British  declaration, 
yet,  as  Great  Britain  was  anxious  to  replace  the 
commerce  of  neutrals  on  its  ancient  basis,    the 
orders  of  council  of  the  7th  January  1807,  and 
the  26th  April  1809,  were  suspended,  as  far  as  re- 
garded American  property,  from  the  1st  of  August 
following.     As  the  armed  vessels  of  Great  Britain 
were  excluded  from  the  harbours  of  the  United 
States,  while  those  of  France  were  admitted ;  and  ks 
all  commercial  intercourse  with  England  had  been 
suspended,  it  was  declared,  that  if  the  American 
,  government  should  not,  after  the  regular  commu- 
.  nication  of  the  present  document,  alter  its  policy, 
then  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council  should  not 
take  effect.     Provision  was  also  made,  that  Ameri- 
can ships  seized  since  the  date  of  the  communica- 
tion 
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tion  relating  to  the  French  decrees,  should  not  be  c  h  a  p. 
condemned ;  and  an  express  reservation  was  made  ^^^^^' 
of  the  right  of  the  British  government  to  revive      1812. 
the  orders  of  council,  and  to  adopt  such  measures 
of  retaliation  as  it  might  deem  expedient,  when  cir- 
cumstances should  demand  such  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding.    This  concession  was  made  too  late  to  The  United 
be  of  any  avail  even  as  an  experiment ;  for,  on  the  ^^^^' 
18th  of  June,  the  president  of  the  United  States  againrt" 
intimated  his  approval  of  an  act  of  congress,  by  2^®"' 
which  war  was  declared  against  Great  Britain. 

The  financial  measures  for  the  year  had  been  Budjpet. 
nearly  arranged  by  Mr.  Perceval  before  his  death, 
and  were  adopted,  with  some  exceptions,  by  his  suc- 
cessor Mr.  Vansittart.     The  joint  charge  on  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  exceeded  58  millions,  of  which 
the  proportion  for  Great  Britain,  joined  to  a  separate 
additional    charge  of  more  than    four  millions, 
amounted  to  55,350,648/.    The  following  were  the 
ways  and  means  proposed  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  for  raising  this  enormous  supply :  the 
annual  duties  were  taken  as  usual  at  3,000,000/. ; 
the  surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund,  including  the 
property-tax,  20,000,000/. ;  the  lottery,  300,000/.  j 
the  loan  in  the  5  per  cent,  annuities,  contributed  by 
the  subscribers  of  exchequer  bills  in  the  spring  of 
the  current  year,  6,789,625/. ;  and  exchequer-bills 
intended    to  be  issued  on    the    vote  of  credit, 
3,000,000/.    The  last  sum  would  make  no  addition 
to  the  unfunded  debt,  as  an  equal  sum  granted  on 
the  vote  of  credit  of  the  last  year  had  been  funded, 
and  not  replaced  by  any  fresh  issue.  The  old  naval 
stores,  carried  to  public  account,  were  estimated 
at  441,218/. ;    and  the  surplus  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  last  year  at  2,209,626/.    To  these  items 
were  to  be  added  the  loan  effected  on  the  preced- 
ing day,  of  15,650,000/. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  30th  of  July  j  Dutoiutimi 

liament. 
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CHAP,  and  on  the  SQth  of  September  was  dissolved  by 

==  proclamation. 
1812.         At  an  early  period  of  the  year  the  campaign  in 

^1^^  the  peninsula,  to  the  astonishment  and  contusion  of 
the  invaders,  commenced  with  offensive  operations 
on  the  part  of  the  British.  Lord  Wellington  hav- 
ing made  his  dispositions  for  reducing  the  frontier 
fortresses  occupied  by  the  enemy,  crossed  the 
Agueda,   and  on   the    8th  of  January  invested 

ciudadRo.  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  while  general   Hill,   advancing 

rieS^"  fr^"^  Merida,  compelled  Drouet  to  retire  from  Al- 
mendralejo  upon  Zafra  and  lierena,  leaving  his 
.  stores  and  ammunition.  Badajoz  was  thus  reduced 
to  the  utmost  extremity  j  the  country  between  the 
Tacus  and  the  Guadiana  cleared  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  communication  between  Soult  and  Mar- 
mont  intercepted.  The  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
was  vigorously  pressed,  and  on  the  19th  an  attack 
was  made  in  five  separate  columns,  which  proved 
completely  successful  at  every  point ;  the  garrison. 

Surrenders,  after  a  dcspcratc  conflict,  surrendered  to  the  num- 
ber of  1700  men,  besides  officers,  placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  captors  the  heavy  train  of  the  French 
army,  with  great  quantities  of  ammunition  and 
stores.  The  British  aimy  sustained  a  severe  loss 
in  the  death  of  major-general  Mackinnon,  who  fell 
at  the  head  of  his  storming  party  in  the  moment  of 
victory;  and  the  hardihood  of  the  assault  was 
shewn  in  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded, 
amounting  to  1200.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  ten 
days,  was  recovered  a  fortress,  which,  when  in  a 
state  of  weakness,  and  garrisoned  by  Spaniards,  re- 
sisted for  a  whole  month  the  efforts  of  Massena, 
supported  by  an  army  of  110,000  men.  Marmont, 
who  had  stationed  his  army  on  the  Tagus  to  sup- 
port the  operations  in  Valencia,  had  calculated  on 
being  in  time  for  its  relief  by  the  29th  of  January } 
he  had  advanced  to  Salamanca  with  a  large  army 
collected  from  the  north  and  centre  of  Spain,  when 

he 
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he  was  surprised  and  mortified  by  the  news  of  its  chap. 
falL    After  attempting  in  vain  to  lure  his  antago-  ^^^^y- 
nist  to  a  battle,  he  placed  his  army  in  cantonments     i^is. 
along  the  Tormes. 

Having  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Ciudad  capture  of 
Rodrigo,  lord  Wellington  moved  the  greater  part  ^""^^^ 
of  his  army  to  the  southward,  for  the  support  of 
general  Hill,  who  was  blockading  Badajoz  with  about 
1S,000  men,  aided  by  the  Portuguese  army  under 
marshal  Beresford.     He  urged  on  the  siege  with 
such  vigour  and  success,  that  on  the  6th  of  April, 
three  practicable  breaches  were  made  ;  and  a  reso- 
lution was  immediately  taken  to  storm  the  place. 
Lieutenant-general  Picton  was  ordered  to  attack 
the  castle  by  escalade ;  major  Wilson  to  assail  the 
ravelin  of  San  Roque ;»  and  major-general  Colville 
to  attack  the  bastions  of  La  Trinidad  and  Santa 
Martha.    The  conduct  of  a  false  attack  was  en- 
trusted to  lieutenant-general  Leith,  with  instruc- 
tions to  convert  it  into  a  real  one,  should  circum- 
stances prove  favourable.     Picton  crossed  the  Gua- 
diana  with  some  resistance,  and  in  an  hour  and  a 
half  was  master  of  the  castle.     Wilson  carried  the 
ravelin  of  San  Roque ;  the  light  division  under 
Colville,  after  repeated  attempts,  was  unable  to  gain 
the  bastions ;  but  the  false  attack  under  general         v 
Leith,  and  the  other  operations  of  the  besiegers  en- 
tirely succeeded.     The  French  governor,  with  his 
stafi,  retired  into  fort  St.  Cristoval,  and  surren- 
dered on  the  following  day.     The  garrison  which 
amounted  originally  to  5000  men,  had  lost  ISOO 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  previous  operations,  and 
suffered  severely  in  the  assault.    The  British  and 
Portuguese  had  809  killed  and  ^000  wounded. 

By  the  speedy  reduction  of  this  important  fori-  iietreatof 
tress,  lord  Wellington  again  baffled  his  opponents.  J^J^^J, 
Marmont,  after  vainly  attempting  to  surprise  Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  penetrated  into  Portu- 
gal as  far  as  Castello  Branco,  where  he  no  sooner 

learnt 
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c  HAP.  learnt  the  result  of  the  siege  than  he  commenced  a 
Lxxxv.  precipitate  retreat.  Soult,  who  had  reached  Villa 
1812.  Franca,  fell  back  with  equal  alacrity,  pursued  by 
the  British  cavalry  under  sir  Stapleton  Cotton.  On 
the  11th  of  April  the  dragoons  under  major-general 
Le  Marchant  charged  the  rear  guard  of  the  French 
with  such  impetuosity,  as  to  drive  them  in  the  ut- 
most confusion  into  Llerena,  where  the  main  army 
was  posted.  On  the  same  day  Soult  evacuated  the 
place,  and  thus  the  province  of  Estremadura  was 
entirely  freed  from  the  enemy.  The  British  com- 
Dcttnic-  -mander,  following  up  these  successes,  detached  ge- 
wd^o?*  ^^tq\  Hill  to  destroy  the  bridge  of  Almarez,  almost 
AJmawa.  the  Only  communication  below  Toledo  by  which  a 
large  army  could  cross  the  Tagus.  This  bridge 
was  strongly  defended  on  either  side  by  works 
which  the  enemy  had  thrown  up,  and  was  pro- 
tected by  the  neighbouring  castle  and  redoubts  of 
Mirabete.  The  extreixie  badness  of  the  roads  re- 
tarded this  enterprise ;  but  on  the  19th  of  May  the 
British  carried  the  works  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  by  escalade ;  the  enemy  attempted  to  escape 
over  the  bridge,  but  their  comrades  on  the  other 
side  destroyed  it,  and  fled  with  precipitation  toward 
Naval  Moral.  Many  of  the  fugitives,  whose  escape 
was  thus  intercepted,  perished  in  the  stream,  and 
SOO  were  taken  prisoners.  This  and  other  positions 
from  which  the  French,  after  carefully  fortifying 
^hem,  were  so  suddenly  expelled,  became  formida- 
ble barriers  for  the  future  defence  of  the  penin- 
sula ;  and  the  acquisition  of  them,  while  it  gave  fresh 
confidence  to  the  British,  augmented  the  alarm  and 
,  embarrassment  of  the  enemy.  After  the  surprise  at 
Arroyo  Molinos  they  had  good  reason  to  apprehend, 
that  if  lord  Wellington  directed  general  Hill  to  do  a 
service,  it  would  be  done,  with  the  smallest  possi- 
ble loss  of  time,  and  in  defiance  of  any  ordinary 
measures  of  prevention.  When  Marmont  heard  of 
the  movement  upon  Almarez,  he  moved  to  the 
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south-^ast  as  far  as  fort  Veras,  where  the  intelli-  chap. 
gence  of  its  success  induced  him  to  retrace  his  '^^^^^' 
steps,  and  again  occupy  himself  in  fortifying  the      isis. 
convents  of  Salamanca* 

Lord  Wellington  appeared  before  that  city  Lordwd- 
with  his  main  army  on  the  I6th  of  June,  when  the  llSS^  to 
French  general,  leaving  a  force  to  defend  the  for-  saiMoanca. 
tifications,  retired  with  his  troops  across  the  Tor- 
mes.  He  afterwards  attempted  to  relieve  the  forts, 
which  from  their  strength  had  been  formed  into  a 
dep6t  of  stores ;  but  the  British  general,  by  a  mas- 
terly  manoeuvre,  compelled  him  to  abandon  them 
to  their  fate.  Major-general  Clinton,  with  the 
sixth  division,  was  ordered  to  reduce  them,  and 
the  service,  after  some  delay  occasioned  by  an  ac- 
cidental  scarcity  of  ammunition,  was  accomplished. 
Lord  Wellington  then  put  his  army  in  motion 
against  Marmont,  who  hastily  retired  across  the 
Douro,  destroyed  the  bridges,  and  concentrated  his 
forces  at  Tordesillas.  His  rear  guard,  stationed 
at  Rueda,  was  attacked  by  the  British  cavalry  un- 
der sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  and  driven  in  great  con- 
fusion upon  the  main  body.  Lord  Wellington 
deeming  it  imprudent  to  attack  the  enemy  in  his 
strong  position  beyond  the  Douro,  menaced  the  ^^^ 
Spanish  capital.  Marmont,  having  received  a  re-  "^"^"^ 
inforcement  under  general  Bonnet,  which  gave  him 
a  superiority  of  numbers,  extended  his  right  as  far 
as  Toro,  restored  the  bridge  at  that  place,  and  or- 
dered a  part  of  his  army  to  cross  the  river,  as  if  to 
turn  the  British  left.  Suddenly  recalling  them,  he 
made  a  rapid  march  with  his  whole  army  to  Tor- 
desillas, crossed  at  that  point,  and  succeeded  in 
turning  the  flank  of  the  allies  at  Castregon.  This 
brilliant  movement  re-established  his  communica- 
tions with  Madrid,  and  with  the  army  of  the  centre. 
Lord  Wellington  having  made  dispositions  for  the 
retreat  and  junction  of  his  different  divisions,  took 
up  a  position,  in  which  he  offered  battle.    Marmont 

declined 
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CHAP,  declined  it,  but  disdaining  to  wait  for  the  rein- 
Lxxxv.  forcements  that  were  hastening  to  join  him,  per- 
'^''^''''^  severed  in  his  manoeuvres  on  the  British  flanks* 
A  series  of  skilful  movements  ensued  on  bothsides^ 
until  the  Slst  of  July,  when  the  allied  army  was 
concentrated  on  the  Tormes ;  the  French  crossed 
the  river  dn  the  same  day,  and  appeared  to  threaten 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  During  the  Qid  and  2Sd,  Mar- 
mont  practised  a  variety  of  evolutions  to  distract 
the  attention  of  the  British  general  from  his  real 
plan,  which  was  to  inclose  tne  allies  in  their  po- 
sition on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  river,  and  to 
cut  off  their  retreat.  He  threatened  their  left, 
which  he  found  well  provided  for  defence,  while 
their  other  flank,  where  the  real  attack  was  expect- 
ed, presented  a  no  less  foimidable  resistance.  In 
aiming  to  surround  the  British  he  extended  and 
weakened  his  own  line,  and  lord  Wellington, 
watching  the  progress  of  this  error,  seized  the 
favourable  moment  for  striking  a  decisive  blow. 
His  arrangements  were  soon  made,  and  no  time 
was  lost  in  executing  them.  Major-general  Paken- 
ham,  with  the  third  division,  began  a  furious  as- 
sault on  the  flanks  of  the  enemy's  left,  in  which  he 
was  supported  by  brigadier-general  Bradford's  bri- 
gade, by  the  fourth  and  fifth  divisions,  and  by  the 
cavalry  under  sir  Stapleton  Cotton  in  front.  The 
French,  though  finely  posted  and  supported  by 
cannon,  were  overthrown.  Against  the  enemy's 
centre  on  the  hill  of  the  Arapiles,  general  Pack's 
attempt  was  at  first  unsuccessful ;  but  the  fifth  di- 
vision, afler  its  success  on  their  left,  changed  its 
front,  and  attacking  the  centre,  drove  it  from  the 
hill  with  precipitation.  The  right  wing  of  the 
French,  being  joined  by  the  fugitives,  maintained 
a  show  of  resistance,  but  it  was  attacked  in  front 
and  on  its  flanks,  and  driven  in  confusion  from  the 
field.  The  pursuit  was  continued  till  nightfall 
and  renewed  next  morning,  when  the  French  rear- 
guard 
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guard  was  overtaken,  attacked,  and  put  to  flight,  chap. 
the  cavalry  leaving  the  infantry  to  their  fate.  Three  ^^^^^' 
whole  battalions  surrendered,  and  large  quantities  isi^* 
of  stores,  baggage,  and  ammunition  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  Eleven  pieces  of  cannon, 
two  eagles,  and  six  colours  were  taken ;  5  generals, 
3  colonels,  3  lieut-colonels,  130  officers  of  different 
ranks,  and  7OOO  soldiers  were  made  prisoners. 
The  loss  of  the  allies  was  about  7OO  killed  and 
4000  wounded.  Major-general  Le  Marchant,  a 
brave  and  skilful  officer  was  killed ;  lieut.-generals 
Leith  and  Cole,  and  maior-general  Alten  were 
wounded ;  sir  Stapleton  Cotton  was  fired  upon  at 
night  through  mistake  by  a  British  soldier,  but  hap- 
pi^  his  wound  did  not  prove  fatal.  On  the  side 
of  the  enemy,  Marmont  and  Bonnet  were  both 
wounded,  and  the  command  of  the  fugitive  army 
devolved  upon  general  Clausel,  who  made  a  stand 
for  some  time  on  the  Douro ;  but  on  the  approach 
of  the  victors  crossed  that  river,  abandoned  Valla- 
dolid,  and  continued  his  retreat  upon  Burgos. 
Thus  terminated  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  in  which 
the  British  general  obtained  a  complete  victory 
over  an  army  superior  in  numbers  to  his  own,  and 
commanded  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  French  marshals. 

Lord  Wellington,  leaving  a  force  under  gene-  Lorf  wei- 
ral  Paget  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  ad-  ^J^^* 
vanced  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  the  Spa-  Madnd. 
nish  capital.     Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  with  20,000 
men   under  his  command,  had  reached  Segovia, 
when  he  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Marmont,  hastily 
retreated  through  Madrid  to  Almanza,  a  position 
from   which  he   could   communicate  either  with 
Soult  or  with  Suchet.    On  the  12th  of  August  the 
allied  army  entered  the  capital ;  the  Retiro,  garri- 
soned by  1500  men  immediately  surrendered,  and 
Guadalaxara  was  at  the.  same  time  taken  by  the 
Empecinado.     Intelligence  was  received  that  an 
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CHAP,  army  of  British  and  Neapolitans  from  Sicily,  under- 
general  Maitland,  with  some  Spaniards  fi-om  Ma- 
1812.     jorca  had   reached   Alicant.     Expectations  were 
formed  that  this  force,  uniting  with  the  patriots  in^ 
Murcia  and  Valencia,  might  favour  the  operations 
of  the  grand  army  by  a  powerful  diversion ;  but 
unfortunately  the  defeat  of  general  0*Donnell  by 
the  French  under  Harispe,  combined  with  other 
reverses,  disabled  the  Spaniards  from  acting,  and  in 
a  great  measure  deranged  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign. 
Concerted        MEANTIME  the  cncmy,  aware  that  their  losses  had 
movonentt  \^qqj^  aggravated  by  want  of  concert,  were  co-oper- 
Rench.      atiug  to  retrieve  them.     On  the  24th  of  August, 
Soult  relinquished  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  and  began  to 
evacuate  Andalusia,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  his 
forces  with  those  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Suchet, 
for    the  recovery  of   the  capital.     The  French 
troops  stationed  in. Biscay,  evacuated  that  province, 
and  joining  the  wreck  of  Marmont's  army  under 
Clause],  moved  in  the  direction  of  Burgos,  to  watch 
the  British  troops  destined  for  the  siege  of  that 
place.     By  thus  threatening  Madrid  and  reinforc- 
ing Burgos,   they  hoped  to   compel  the   British 
either  to  fight  to  a  disadvantage  or  to  retreat. 
They  had  strongly  fortified  the  latter  place,  and 
made  it  the  centre  of  their  operations  in  the  north 
of  Spain. 
LordWei-       On  the  Ist  of  September,  loid  Wellington  quitted 
iS!S^  to  Madrid  and  advanced  to  Valladolid,  the  enemy  re- 
Burgos,      tiring  before  him  across  the  Puiserga.    He  pursued 
them  to  Burgos,  through  which  city  they  retired 
during  the  night  of  the  lyth,  leaving  a  strong  gar- 
rison in  the  castle.    Preparations  were  immediately 
made  for  besieging  this  important  stronghold,  and 
as  the  heavy  artillery  had  not  arrived,  recourse  was 
had  to  the  slow  and  uncertain  process  of  sapping. 
On  the  11th  of  October  a  mine  was  successfully 
sprung,  the  breaches  were  instantly  stormed  and 
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the  lines  escaladed ;  part  of  the  British  actually  chap. 
entered  the  works,  but  the  fire  from  the  garrison  ^^^^^' 
was  so  heavy  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire  after  1812. 
suffering  some  loss.  Preparations  were  made  for 
renewing  the  assault;  but  at  this  critical  period  the 
British  encountered  a  series  of  disappointments. 
They  had  been  led  to  calculate  on  the  support  of  a 
Galician  army,  30,000  strong,  in  the  highest  state 
of  order  and  equipment  j  this  army  was  found  to 
consist  of  only  10,000  undisciplined  troops.  Bal- 
lasteros,  instead  of  obeying  the  orders  of  the  gene- 
ral to  harass  the  retreat  of  Soult  into  Valencia, 
made  an  appeal  to  the  Spanish  army  and  the  na- 
tion against  the  cortes  who  had  invested  lord  Wel- 
lington with  the  chief  command.  A  French  army, 
under  Souham  approached  for  the  relief  of  the  be- 
sieged fortress,  and  after  sustaining  a  spirited  re- 
pulse, appeared  in  great  force  on  the  19th  in  the 
vicinity  of  Burgos.  Advices  were  received  on  the 
SI  St,  that  Soult,  Suchet,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
vnth  70,000  men,  were  fast  approaching  the  passes 
against  general  Hill,  who  had  no  adequate  force  to 
oppose  them.  This  intelligence  induced  lord  Wel- 
lington to  raise  the  siege  of  Burgos,  to  retire 
toward  the  Douro,  to  recall  his  troops  from  Ma- 
drid, and  to  direct  general  Hill  to  proceed  north- 
ward to  join  him.  He  moved  upon  Salamanca,  Rettm  to 
where  he  hoped  to  establish  himself,  but  Soult  ad-  ^""e^^io^ 
vancing  from  Madrid,  and  uniting  his  forces  with  tier, 
those  of  Souham,  obliged  him  to  continue  his  re- 
treat. On  the  24th  of  November  he  fixed  his  head- 
qiiarters  at  Freynada,  on  the  Portuguese  frontier, 
after  a  masterly  retreat  before  an  army  of  90,000 
men,  against  which  he  could  oppose  only  62,000. 
The  campaign  might  have  had  a  different  issue 
but  for  the  miserable  jealousy  of  Ballasteros,  who 
was  arrested  by  order  of  the  cortes  and  exiled  to 
Ceuta. 

Compared  with  the  conflict  in  the  peninsula,  the  ETentsof 
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CHAP,  war  with  the  United  States  was  regarded  by  the 
Lxxxv.  ggQpie  of  England  as  an  affair  of  inferior  importance. 
181^.     The  Americans  obtained  some  successes  at  sea,  and 
liwtrf*      ^^^^  beaten  by  land.    On  the  19th  of  August,  their 
js^       frigate,  the  Constitution,  was  enabled  by  great 
superiority  in  guns  and  men,  to  overpower  the 
English  frigate  the  Guerriere,  wjiich  was  burnt  after 
the  action.    On  the  25th  of  October,  another  of 
their  ships,  called  the  United  States  frigate,  having 
the  scantling  of  an  English  74i,  crippled  the  English 
frigate  Macedonian ;  their  privateers  made  numer- 
ous captures  in  the  West  Indies.     General  Hull, 
after  invading   upper    Canada,   surrendered  fort 
Detroit,  with  2500  men  and  33  pieces  of  ordinance, 
to  a  much  inferior  force  of  British  and  Indians, 
under  general  Brock.    On  the  ISth  of  October, 
the  American  general  Wadsworth  made  an  attack 
on  the  British  position  at  Queenstbwn;   general 
Brock  hastening  to  its  defence,  was  killed  while 
cheering  his  troops,  but  a  reinforcement  arriving 
under  major-general  Sheafie,  the  Americans  were  de- 
feated, and  Wadsworth,  with  900  men,  surrendered. 
Eait  In.         In  the  East  Indies,  the  strong  fortress  of  Bundel- 
^««*  cund  capitulated  to  a  British  force,  under  colonel 

Martindell.     An  expedition,  fitted  out  at  Batavia, 
Ct^un  of  against  Palembang,  was  completely  successful,  and 
£i^'      the  military  force  employed  in  it,  afterwards  sub- 
dued the  sultan  of  Jojocarta.     A  definitive  treaty 
of  alliance  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  Persia. 
^^  To  secure  the  ascendancy  of  France  in  Europe, 

p^oo^to  Bonaparte  went  to  war  with  Russia,  on  the  pretext 
^^^  that  she  had  Violated  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  He  had 
provoked  her  hostility  by  seizing  the  duchy  of 
Oldenburg,  and  insulted  her  by  demanding  that 
she  should  adhere  to  the  continental  system,  while 
he  claimed  the  privilege  of  renouncing  it  at  pleasure, 
by  granting  licences  to  trade  with  England.  He 
required  from  her  the  rigorous  execution  of  his 
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Berlin  and   Milan  decrees,  while  he  adhered  to  chap, 
them  only  when  it  suited  his  convenience.     The   -^^^^' 
quarrel  was  of  no  recent  origin,  and  so  early  as      1812. 
the  spring  of  1811,  both  parties  were  engaged  in 
hostile  preparations.     Russia  had  now  a  force  con* 
sisting  of  300,000  infantry,  and  40,000  cavalry,  to 
which  might  be  added  50,000  Cossacks.     A  great 
proportion  of  this  force,  however,  was  employed 
against  the  Turks,  and  in  watching  the  movements 
of  Sweden.     Bonaparte,  having  called  forth  the 
contingents  of  the  Rhenish  confederation,  and  an 
auxiliary  force  from  the  kings  of  Siaxony  and  Naples, 
assembled  an  army  on  the  frontier  of  Russian 
Poland,  which,  according  to  the  most  moderate 
computation,  exceeded  400,0(X)  men.     A  nominal 
treaty  was  concluded  with  Prussia,  whose  resources 
were  already  at  the  disposal  of  France ;  and  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  by  a  compact  signed  in  March, 
engaged  to  place  at  Bonaparte's  disposal,  30,000 
men  and  60  pieces  of  cannon.     On  the  30th  of  ^<*^««»of 
.  April,  a  French  army  of  80,000  men  crossed  the  tJai^^ 
Vistula,  and  took  possession  of  Elbing  and  Konigs- 
berg.     Swedish  Pomerania  had  been  occupied  in 
January  by  20,000  French  troops,  as  a  pledge  for 
the  conduct  of  Sweden  in  the  approaching  contest. 

Bonaparte  set  out  from  St.  Cloud  on  the  9th  of  Bomiparte 
May,  accompanied  by  his  consort,  and  arrived  on  the  5^^^* 
l6th  at  Dresden,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
emperor  and  empress  of  Austria.  On  the  6th  of 
June,  he  passed  the  Vistula,  and  on  the  22d,  issued 
a  formal  declaration  of  war,  and  an  address  to  his 
soldiers,  in  which  he  promised,  "  that  Russia  should 
be  for  ever  excluded  from  exerting  the  unnatural 
influence  which  she  had  too  long  maintained  in  the 
aiFairs  of  Europe.**  On  the  24th,  he  passed  the 
Niemen,  and  entered  the  Russian  territory.  The 
plan  of  his  adversaries  was,  to  resist  the  progress  of 
the  invader,  at  all  points  where  a  stand  could 
easily  be  made  without  risking  a  general  engagjBi- 
voL.  VI.  A  A  ment; 
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ment ;  to  lay  waste  the  country  through  which  he , 
should  aim  to  penetrate ;  to  harass  him  as  he  ad- 
vanced, and  to  cut  off  his  supplies.  Bonaparte 
encountered  no  formidable  resistance  in  his  rapid 
advance  to  Wilna,  the  capital  of  Russian  Poland, 
which  he  entered  on  the  28th  of  June.  He  there 
issued  a  proclamation,  offering  to  restore  freedom 
and  independence  to  the  Poles,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  were  subjects  of  the  emperor  of 
Austria.  The  Russians,  whose  forces  were  dis- 
tributed over  an  extended  line  of  country,  gradually 
approximated  during  their  retreat,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  their  main  army,  under 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  were  concentrated  at  Smolensko ; 
while  the  enemy,  whose  head-quarters  were  at 
Vitepsk,  were  hastening  the  advance  of  their 
strongest  divisions,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  on  a 
general  and  decisive  action.  In  this  critical  posture 
of  affairs,  the  emperor  Alexander  was  gratified  by 
intelligence  that  peace  had  been  concluded  with 
Turkey,  and  that  treaties  of  friendship  and  alliance 
had  been  concluded  with  Great  Britain  and  with 
Sweden.  The  army  of  the  Danube,  under  admiral 
Tchichagoff,  after  a  long  and  diflScult  march, 
obtained  some  brilliant  successes  over  the  Saxons 
and  Austrians,  who  had  reached  Minsk,  Slonim, 
and  Kobrine.  In  the  north,  a  division  of  the 
invaders,  under  Macdonald,  received  a  severe 
check  from  general  Essen,  to  whom  the  defence 
of  Riga  was  entrusted.  Count  Witgenstein  de- 
feated marshal  Oudinot  and  the  Bavarian  general 
Vrede,  at  Polotsk,  after  a  conflict  of  twelve  hours, 
in  which  the  enemy  lost  10,000  men  in  kUled  and 
wounded,  and  thus  were  they  foiled  in  their  attempt 
to  open  a  passage  to  St.  Petersburg.  Meantime, 
Bonaparte  directed  his  attention  to  the  main 
Russian  army,  which  he  attacked  at  Smolensko,  on 
the  17th  of  August.  After  a  furious  contest,  the 
Russians  retired  from  the  city,  which  the  invaders, 
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on  their  entrance,  found  burning  and   in  ruins,   chap. 
Their  leader  gave  vent  to  his  chagrin  by  exclaim*  ^^^xv. 
ing,    y  never   was   a  war    prosecuted   with  such      isis. 
ferocity;  never  did  defence  put  on  so  hostile  a 
shape  against  the  common  feelings  of  self-preserva- 
tion.    These  people  treat  their  own  country  as  if 
they  were  its  enemies.'*     He   had  certainly  en- 
countered no  such  obstacles  in  either  of  his  marches 
to  Vienna. 

The  Russian  army   retired   upon  Viasma,  fol-  TheRus- 
lowed  by  the  rear-guard,  which  had  been  nearly  ^  !^ 
intercepted  by  marshal  Ney ;  but  on  receiving  a  ^ 
timely  reinforcement,  was  enabled  to  repulse  him. 
Viasma,  not  being  considered  tenable,  every  thing 
in  it  which  could  be  of  use  to  the  enemy,  was  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  army  took  up  a  position-  nearer 
Moscow.     At  this  juncture,  the  veteran  general  Kutuwff 
count  Kutusoff  was  called  from  his  retirement  at  u^^S*^ 
St.  Petersburg  to  take  the  chief  command.     On 
hiis  way  to  head-quarters  he  passed  through  Mos- 
cow, where  he  had  an  interview  with  count  Ros- 
topchin,  the  governor.     Arriving  at  head-quarters 
on  the  29th  of  August,  he  put  the  army  in  motion, 
and  halted  it  on  the  31st,  near  the  village  of  Boro- 
dino, on   the  great  road   leading  to  the  capital, 
where  he  determined  to  hazard  a  battle. 

The  French  entered  Viasma  on  the  30th  of  Au-  The 
gust,  and  did  not  advance  until  the  4th  of  Sep-  J™^^ 
tember.     It  was   remarked,    that  Bonaparte,    on  reinforce- 
being  apprised  that  Kutusoff  was  opposed  to  him,  """*^ 
became  more  cautious  in  his  movements,  and  that 
he  was  more  than  usually  anxious  for  the  junction 
of  reinforcements.     The   interval  of  preparation,  BatUeof 
however,  was  no  longer  than  necessary  for  a  con-  Borodino, 
flict  between  two  armies,  each  amounting  to  more 
than  120,000  men.     It  commenced  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th  by  a  tremendous  attack  on  the  Rus- 
sian left,    against  which  nearly    one-half  of  the 
French  force  was  directed,  while  Ney  bore  down 
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cj  H  A  ip.  oii  the  centre,  and  Beauharnois  assailed  the  right. 
iiMH:  KutnaofR  finding  that  his  left,  after  a  combat  of 
1,812.     three  hours,  was  giving  way,   reinforced  it  with 
grenadiers  and  cavalry  from  the  reserve,  when  a 
desperate  effort  was  made  to  recover  the  lost  po- 
sition, from   which   the   French  were  at  length 
driven.    Beauharnois  made  repeated  efforts  to  carry 
the  village  of  Borodino  and  the  redoubts  w-hich  co- 
vered it,  but  he  was  ultimately  repulsed  with  great 
loss.    The  Russians  were  then  enabled  to  reinforce 
tlieir  centre,  where  the  battle  raged  with  great  fury 
until   night,    when   the   French   withdrew  at  all 
points,  leaving  them  masters  of  the  field.     They 
estimated  their  own  loss  at  40,000  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  that  of  the  enemy  at  60,000.  Among 
the  slain  were  generals  Touchkoff  and  Konovitzen  ; 
prince  Bagration  afterwards  died  of  his  wounds.   Of 
the  French  generals,  Montbrun  was  killed,  and 
t#felve  others  dangerously  wounded. 
TheRus-        After  this  dearly  purchased  victory,  Kutusoff 
S^MoT*'  ^ound  himself  unable  to  make  head   against  the 
cow.  fresh  troops  which  his  antagonist  was  soon  enabled 

to  bring  forward.  He  ordered  Moscow  to  be  eva- 
cuated, and  retired  with  his  army  beyond  it,  to 
protect  the  rich  provinces  of  Toula  and  Kalouga, 
where  he  maintained  an  uninterrupted  communi- 
cation withTchichagoff;  while  to  the  north  of  the 
capital,  Winzingerode,  by  the  occupation  of  Twer, 
completed  the  line  which  was  thus  extended  round 
the  enemy.  The  painful,  but  necessary  measure 
of  withdrawing  from  their  homes  in  Moscow  200,000 
human  beings  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  age,  was 
carried  into  effect  by  count  Rostopchin,  who 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  40,000  of  its  brave 
inhabitants,  and  proceeded  to  join  the  Russian 
army.  He  had  a  villa  in  the  vicinity,  to  which  he 
set  fire  with  his  own  hands,  and  affixed  the  follow- 
ing notification  to  one  of  its  gates :  "  Frenchmen  ; 
for  eight  years  I  found  pleasure  in  embellishing 
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this  country  retreat.     I  lived  here  in  perfect  hap-  chap. 
piness  within  the  bosom  of  my  family,  and  those  ^^^^v- 
around  me  largely  partook  of  my  relicity.     But      isis- 
you  approach ;  the  peasantry  of  this  domain,   to 
'  the  number  of  17^0  human  beings,  fly  for  mer- 
cy ;  and  I  set  fire  to  my  house.     We  abandon  all ; 
we  consume  all,  that  neither  ourselves  nor  our  ha* 
bitations    may    be  polluted  with  your  presence. 
Frenchmen}  I  left  to  your  rapacity  two  of  my 
houses  in  Moscow,  full  of  furniture  and  valuables, 
to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  of  roubles.     Here 
you  will  find  nothingl)ut  ashes." 

The  advanced. guard  of  the  French,  under  Mu-  Entranceor 
rat  and  Beauharnois,  entered  Moscow  on  the  14th  ^to  ttllT** 
of  September,  and  soon  overpowered  the  small  capital, 
band  which  still  lingered  in  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  Czars,  called  the  Kremlin.  The  deserted  city 
was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  in  several  places,  and 
the  French  soldiers,  eagerly  seeking  their  long- 
promised  plunder,  rather  increased  than  checked 
the  conflagration.  Bonaparte  was  waiting  at  the 
barrier  on  the  Smolensko  road  to  receive  the  ho- 
mage of  the  constituted  authorities  ere  he  made 
his  triumphal  entry.  A  Polish  genei*al,  whom  he 
sent  to  remind  the  citizens  of  their  duty,  returned 
with  information  that  there  were  no  constituted 
authorities,  and  that  Moscow  would  soon  be  a 
heap  of  ruins.  The  mortified  conqueror  entered 
without  parade  on  the  following  day,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  Kremlin. 

The  first  act  of  his  authority  was  to  order  all  conflagm- 
Russians  who  could  be  suspected  of  setting  fire  to  *^"- 
the  city  to  be  seized;  about  one  hundred  were 
tried  and  shot.  On  the  third  morning  after  his 
entrance  a  violent  wind  arose,  and  the  conflagra- 
tion became  general.  In  less  than  an  hour  the 
whole  extent  of  the  capital  for  many  yersts  ap- 
peared like  a  sea  of  flame,  rendered  more  horrible 
by.  the  tremendous  volumes  of  smoke  which  dark- 
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Lxxxv  ®^®^  *^®  ^^*  ^"^  V  *^^  atrocious  excesses  of  the 
*  French  soldiers,  who  might  be  truly  called  the 
isis.  daemons  of  this  infernal  scene.  They  remembered 
the  promise  of  their  chief  when  he  pointed  to  the 
distant  spires  of  Moscow ;  "  behold  the  end  of 
your  campaign  ;  its  gold  and  its  plenty  are  yours;*' 
and  they  exercised  this  licence  for  rapine,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  civil  magistracy  appointed  by  himself 
to  restrain  their  excesses ;  nor  could  order  be  re- 
stored among  them  until  the  conflagration  abated, 
when  their  rage  subsided  into  sullen  discontent. 
The  Russians  were  in  their  rear,  for  Winzingerode 
had  sent  forward  troops  to  Mojaisk,  and  was  in 
communication  with  the  grand  army  under  Ku- 
tusofF.  Bonaparte  still  expected  to  be  addressed 
.  as  a  conqueror,  and  obstinately  remained  in  Mos« 
t!OW,  though  his  stores  were  exhausted,  his  sup- 
plies intercepted,  and  his  troops  enfeebled  by 
^*  ^  famine  and  disease.  By  a  prompt  retreat  he  might 
^egociate  have  secured  winter-quarters  in  Poland,  but  his 
mthBona.  sclflsh  pride  revolted  at  a  measure  dictated  alike 
by  policy  and  humanity.  Urged  at  length  by  the 
clamours  of  his  soldiers,  he  sent  Lauriston  with  a 
flag  of  truce  to  the  Russian  head-quarters,  an- 
nouncing his  readiness  to  treat.  The  answer  re- 
turned was,  that  no  terms  could  be  entered  into, 
while  an  enemy  remained  in  the  Russian  territory. 
The  roads  leading  to  Moscow  were  now  occupied 
by  detached  corps  under  Dochtoroffi  Korif,  Milo- 
radovich,  and  Winzingerode,  who  cut  off  the  sup- 
plies, dispersed  the  straggling  parties  of  the  French, 
and  took  many  prisoners.  Bonaparte  sent  Lauris- 
ton a  second  time  to  demand  that  if  the  Russian 
general  would  not  listen  to  a  negociation,  he  should 
forward  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Alexander.  "  I 
will  do  that,'*  replied  Kutusoff;  «  provided  the 
word  peace  is  not  expressed  in  that  letter.  I  would 
not  be  a  party  to  such  an  insult  on  my  sovereigo» 
by  forwarding  a  proposal  which  he  would  order  to 

be 
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be  instantly  destroyed.  You  already  know  on  what  chap, 
terms  alone  offers  of  peace  will  be  attended  to.'*  ^-^J^ 
The  clamours  of  the  French  increased  ;  their  fo«  isis. 
reign  auxiliaries  deserted  in  thousands,  and  made 
known  the  extent  of  their  distresses;  Lauriston 
was  sent  a  third  time  to  the  Russian  head-quarters 
with  proposals  for  an  armistice,  and  an  offer  Uiat 
the  French  should  evacuate  Moscow^  and  take  up 
a  position  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  the  terms 
of  a  treaty  might  be  afterwards  arranged.  The 
answer  was,  <<  it  is  not  time  for  us  to  grant 
either  armistice  or  negociation,  as  the  campaign, 
OB  our  part,  is  but  just  opening,"  Bonaparte  soon 
afterwards  announced  his  intention  of  leading  his 
army  into  other  provinces  until  the  return  of  spring, 
when  he  would  advance  on  St.  Petersburg,  and 
erase  the  name  of  Russia  from  the  list  of  European 
nations.  He  indulged  his  soldiers  with  an  eight-  h<^co*»^ 
days'  pillage  in  Moscow,  and  commenced  his  re-  '"'" 
treat,  leaving  a  force  to  blow  up  the  Kremlin. 
General  Iliovaskoy  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  the 
completion  of  this  outrage,  and  on  the  23d  of  Oc- 
tober the  exiled  inhabitants  of  J\{oscow  begaa  to 
return  to  their  desolated  city. 

Meantime  general  Essen,  in  the  neighbourhood 


of  Riga,  harassed  Macdonald  until  that  general  ^**Jf3Ji 
found  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  banks  of  the  Dwin&. 
Dwina ;  and  Witgenstein,  in  a  series  of  sanguinary 
engagements  with  the  French  corps  stationed  at 
Polotsk,  captured  two  thousand  prisoners,  includ-^ 
ing  its  commander,  St.  Cyr,  and  forty-five  officers 
of  different  ranks.  Tchichagoff  compelled  the 
Austrians  and  FreQch  to  retreat  upon  Bialistock, 
and  then,  in  consequence  of  orders  from  the  gene- 
ral in  chief,  commenced  his  march  upon  Minsk,  to 
interrupt  the  retreat  of  the  grand  French  army. 

In  the  pressure  of  increasing  difficulties.  Bona-  run  of 
parte  adopted  an  expedient,  which,    although  it  ^^"JJJJJJ^ 
threatenea  to  sacrifice  one  part  of  his  armies,  pro-  pviof  iL 
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mised  to  secure  the  flight  of  the  other  divisions,  M 
well  as  his  own  personal  safety.     He  sent  towards 
Smolensko  his  waggons  filled  with  plunder,  ammu- 
nition,   and    wounded    soldiers,    and    dispatched 
Murat  and  Beauhamois,  with  50,000  men,  to  at- 
tack the  Russian  grand  army  by  surprise,  as  if  his 
object  had  been  to  cut  his  way  through  it,  and 
reach  the  fertile  provinces  of  the  south.     He  en- 
deavoured, at  the  same  time,  to  conduct  the  other 
divisions  under  his  command  to  Minsk,  where  a 
grand  dep6t  had  been    established.     Murat  and 
Beauhamois  were  themselves  surprised  by  a  force 
which  KutusofF  detached  against  them  under  gene- 
ral Bennigsen,  who  attacked  them  in  front,  while 
count  OrlofFDenizoff  turned  their  left  flank,  and 
fell  upon  their  rear.     They  lost  2500  killed  and 
wounded,  1000  prisoners,  36  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
great  quantities  of  ammunition,  baggage,  and  plun- 
der.    Bonaparte,  foiled  in  this  plan,  directed  his 
march  upon  Mojaisk,  while  the  defeated  generals 
aimed  at  the  same  point  by   a  more  circuitous 
route.    'KutusofF  moved  onward,  and  ordered  twen- 
ty-five  new  regiments  of  Cossacks,  under  the  het- 
man  Platoff,  to  scour  the  country  in  all  directions, 
and  harass  the  retreat  of  the  enemy.    The  French, 
dispirited  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  lost  all  confidence 
in  their  leader  ;  and  he,  charging  his  generals  with 
the  care  of  the  multitude  which  was  once  an  army, 
journeyed  in  the  midst  of  a  strong  guard,    and 
meditated  on  the  means  of  escaping  to  France.  On 
the  2d  of  November,  general  Miloradovich^  with 
the  advance  of  the  grand  Russian  army,  came  in 
contact  with  the  French  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Viasma.     A  line  of  battle  was  immediately  formed 
by  Ney,  Davoust,  and  Beauhamois,  but  ere  they 
could  take  advantage  of  the  positions  which  pre- 
sented  themselves,  they  were  attacked  with  impe- 
tuosity, and  driven  through  the  town  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.    Beauhamois  made  a  hasty  retreat 

to 
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to   pouchovechina ;  Davoust   and  Ney  took  the  chap. 
road  to  Dorogoboache ;  and  the.  stragglers  scat-  ^xxxv, 
tered  themselves  along  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper.      1812. 
The  French  lost  in  this  afiair  6000  men  and  28 
pieces  of  cannon. 

The  night  whiqh  ensued  was  terrible  to  the  Thdr 
fugitives :  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  after  t^^L^ 
which  the  frost  became  intense,  and  increased  the  on  the  i». 
mortality  produced  by  warfare,  famine,  and  pesti-  *"*^ 
lence.  Horses  died  by  hundreds,  and  many  of 
the  troops  either  perished  from  cold,  or  in  despair 
suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  enemy. 
Rapidity  of  movement  was  impossible,  since,  ac- 
cording to  strict  orders  given  at  Moscow,  the  sol- 
diers had  to  drag  along  with  them,  through  roads 
nearly  impassable,  the  whole  of  their  cannon. 
Beauharnois,  pursued  in  his  retreat  by  the  hetman 
Platofl^  fled  with  one  of  his  divisions  toward  Smo- 
lensko  ;  the  other,  on  its  route  to  Douchovechina, 
was  overtaken  near  the  river  Vop  b^  the  Cossacks, 
and  dispersed,  after  losing  1500  killed,  3500  pri- 
soners, and  60  pieces  of  cannon.  That  part  of  the 
French  army  which  reached  Dorogobouche  was 
routed  by  Miloradovich,  who  captured  6000  pri- 
soners, with  a  great  quantity  of  cannon  and  bag- 
gage. The  carnage  was  dreadful,  and  numbers  of 
the  wounded,  exposed  to  the  intense  frost,  en- 
dured a  painful  death  upon  the  field. 

Bonaparte  reached  Smolensko  on   the  9th    of  defeat  of 
November,    and  remained  there  until  the    15th,  ' 

when  he  set  out  for  KrasnOi.  Davoust,  who  fol- 
lowed him,  aftef  blowing  up  the  ramparts,  was 
beaten  by  Miloradovich  op  the  17th,  and  escaped 
with  the  loss  of  4000  killed  and  wounded,  9000 
prisoners,  and  70  pieces  of  cannon.  He  lost  also 
the  whole  of  his  baggage,  three  standards,  and 
his  bdto7i  de  marechoL  Ney,  who  left  Smolensko  mdof  Ney. 
with  the  rear-guard  on  the  day  c^  this  battle,  was 
surprised  by  the  victorious  Russians,  and  com- 
pelled 
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pelled  to  fly  \irith  a  small  proportion  of  his  stafi^ 
leaving  11,000  of  his  troc^pa  in  the  hands  of 
his  pursuers.  Meantime,  Witgenstein,  after  a 
series  of  successes  against  the  corps  of  St.  Cyr, 
Oudinot,  and  Victor,  advanced  from  Polotsk, 
and  on  the  8th  of  November  reached  Vitepsk, 
where  he  was  informed  of  the  disastrous  retreat  of 
the  grand  French  army.  On  the  18th,  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  flight  of  the  Austrian  and  Saxon 
auxiliaries,  and  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  pursuit.  This  intelligence  was  brought  by 
colonel  Czernichefi;  who  had  performed  a  most 
arduous  and  extraordinary  march  from  the  army  of 
the  Danube.  Witgenstein  was  now  in  communi- 
cation with  Platoff  and  the  commander-in-chief,  so 
that  the  whole  force  of  the  Russian  empire  was  now 
directly  co-operating  against  the  retreating  enemy. 

The  frost  became  daily  more  severe,  and  the  dis- 
tress of  the  French  increased ;  they  were  nearly 
destitute  of  cavalry,  of  artillery,  and  of  transport 
carriages.  After  leaving  Krasnoi,  Bonaparte  was  in- 
formed that  his  stores  at  Minsk  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Russians,  that  his  Polish  general  Dombrow- 
sky  was  routed,  that  the  corps  of  Oudinot  and  Vic- 
tor were  dispersed,  and  that  the  Russian  grand 
army,  the  army  of  the  Dwina  on  its  left,  and  that 
of  the  Danube  on  its  right,  were  closing  upon  him. 
To  secure  his  escape  he  ordered  two  bridges  to  be 
thrown  over  the  Beresina,  at  Stoudenzi  and  Vase- 
lova.  He  had  scarcely  passed  the  .river  with  his 
guard  at  the  latter  point,  when  Witgenstein  opened  a 
cannonade  on  the  troops  who  were  preparing  to 
follow.  They  rushed  in  crowds  toward  the  bri^^ ; 
it  was  blown  up  by  Bonaparte's  order  ;  a  shout  of 
despair  followed  the  explosion  ;  numbers  plunged 
into  the.  stream  and  disappeared  amidst  the  floating 
masses  of  ice ;  5000  were  killed,  and  13,000  weire 
taken  prisoners.  The.  artillery,  ba^age,  and  aim- 
munition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  "who 
.    7  on 
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on  this  occasion  recovered  the  greater  part  of  the  chap. 
plunder  which  tha  French  had  taken  from  their  ^^^^X: 
cities.  181S. 

After  repairing  the  bridges,  the  Russian  armies  Kutuaoff 
advanced,  and  on  the  12th  of  December,  prince  ^^ 
Xutusoff  established  his  head-quarters  at  Wilna. 
The  retreat  of  the  French  from  the  Beresina  to  the 
Niemen  was  attended  with  horrors,  to  which  no 
parallel  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
For  weeks  before  they  quitted  Moscow,  they  had 
no  regular  supplies  of  food  ;  they  were  exhausted 
by  long  marches,  harassed  by  an  indefatigable  foe, 
and  exposed  to  the  severity  of  a  Russian  winter, 
with  scarcely  a  garment  to  protect  their  freezing 
limbs.  In  some  places  their  route  might  be  traced 
by  the  dead  bodies,  which  appeared  like  the 
mounds  in  a  church-yard  when  covered  with  snow. 
The  scene  of  a  night-watch  often  exhibited  at  dawn 
a  circle  of  the  dying  and  the  dead  wrapped  in  rags, 
matting,  old  canvas,  and  even  raw  hicles  stripped 
from  the  perished  horses.  The  fugitives  set  fire 
to  houses  and  villages;  and  many,  when  their 
joints  were  racked  by  the  sudden  transition  from 
cold  to  heat,  became  frantic  and  fell  into  the  flames. 
Numbers,  with  their  feet  frozen  and  half  mortified 
■  were  left  to  perish  in  the  snow.  It  would  be  tedi- 
ous to  pursue  the  detail  of  these  complicated  mise- 
ries, of  which  the  result  may  be  calculated  when  it 
is  known  that  of  the  400,000  men  who  composed 
the  invading  army,  not  more  than  50,000,  including 
the  Saxon  auxiliaries,  recrossed  the  Russian  fron- 
tiers. Their  losses  by  capture  were  stated  by  the 
accounts  published  at  St.  Petersburg  to  be  41  ge- 
nerals, 1298  officers,  167,510  privates,  and  1131 
pieces  of  cannon. 

Bonaparte  did  not  remain  .to  witness  the  last  Flight  of 
scenes  of  the  tragedy.   On  the  7th  of  December  he  ^^pST* 
reached  Wilna,  and  having  appointed  Murat  to  the 
chief  command,  he  departed  tor  Warsaw,  accompa- 
nied 
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CHAP,  nied  by  Caulaincourt,  and  made  a  rapid  journey  to 
^^-^-Y:  Paris.  He  was  the  herald  of  his  own  discom^ 
1812.  fiture ;  and  he  proclaimed  with  circumstantial  pre- 
cision, the  results  of  a  campaign  which  did  equal 
credit  to  his  foresight  as  a.politician,  and  to  hi^ 
skill  as  a  general.  In  making  this  plain  avowal, 
which  intimated  that  France  would  be  more  in 
need  of  him  than  he  of  France,  he  betrayed  some 
compunction;  and  that  feeling  would  have  been 
paramount,  if  his  love  of  glory  had  not  been  ex-> 
ceeded  by  his  contempt  for  mankind* 
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Hopes  excited  in  England  by  the  events  in  Russia*  —  Speed 
of  the  prince  regent  on  the  opening  of  parliament.  —  Expo- 
sition of  the  causes  of  the  imt  with  America,  —  Discussion 
of  the  Catholic  question,  —  Mr,  William  Smithes  bill  in  fa- 
vour of  Unitarians,  —  Renewal  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pamfs  charter,  —  Netto  plan  ofjinance,  —  Budget.  —  IHs-^ 
cussions  on  the  treaty  with  Sweden,  —  Stipendiary  curate^ 
bill,  —  Speech  on  the  close  of  the  session,  —  Campaign  in 
America,  —  Defence  of  Canada.  —  Loss  of  the  Java.  — 
Capture  of  the  Chesapeake.  —  Spanish  campaign,  —  The 
French  retreat  beyond  the  Ebro.  —  Advance  of  lord  Wel- 
lington. —  Battle  of  Victoria. — Suchet  repulsed  at  Castella 
by  the  British,  —  Sir  John  Murrajfs  abortive  expedition  to 
Catalonia.  — SouU  resumes  the  command  of  Joseph  Bona" 
partes  army,  —  Battles  of  the  Pyrennees*  —  Capture  of  St. 
Sebastian  and  Pampluna. — Lord  Wellingtofi  entersFrance. 
— Drives  Soult  into  his  entrenchments  at  Bayonne. 

TT  was  amidst  the  ferment  of  a  general  election,   chap. 
that  the  conflagration  of  the  ancient  capital  of   '^^xxvi. 
Russia  was  made  Known  to  the  people  of  England      isis. 
in  one  of  those  memorable  bulletins,  which  issued  HopaeK. 
from  the  Kremlin  while  Moscow  was  overwhelmed  e^i^ 
in  "  an  ocean  of  flame.*'     The  sensation  of  asto-  by  the 
nishment  and  awe  produced  by  this  event  gave  r2£l'" 
place  to  a  hope  that  the  Russians  after  making  so 
tremendous  a  sacrifice,  would  persevere  in  oppos- 
ing the  invader,  until  the  delusion  which  repre- 
sented his  power  as  irresistible  should  be  dispelled, 
and  the  other  nations  of  Europe  should  be  relieved 
from  the  incubus  which  had  so  long  oppressed  them. 
Subsequent  events  soon  heightened  tliis  hope  into 
confidence ;  and  the  new  parliament  assembled  on 
the  24th  of  November,   under  happier  auspices 

than 
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CHAP,  than  the  most  sanguine  politician  could  have  ven- 
Lxxxvi.  tm-e^  ^o  anticipate. 

1812.  The  session  was  opened  on  the  SOth,  by  the 

Speech  of  princc  regent,  who  pronounced  from  the  throne 
iS^n"^  a  speech,  containing  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
the  opening  great  cvcuts  of  the  year.  In  Spain,  the  marquis  of 
*>  P""  *'  Wellington,  by  the  glorious  victory  at  Salamanca, 
had  compeUea  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ca- 
diz, and  the  southern  provinces  had  thus  been  de- 
livered from  the  armies  of  France.  The  concerted 
movements  of  those  armies  had  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  from  the  siege  of  Burgos,  and  to 
evacuate  Madrid  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating 
the  main  body  of  the  allied  forces;  but  those  efforts 
had  been  attended  with  important  sacrifices  on  his 
part,  which  must  materially  contribute  to  extend 
the  resources  and  facilitate  the  exertions  of  the 
Spanish  nation.  His  royal  highness  expressed  his 
firm  reliance  on  the  determination  of  parliament  to 
continue  every  aid  in  support  of  a  contest,  which 
had  first  given  to  the  continent  of  Europe  the  ex- 
ample  of  persevering  and  successful  resistance  to 
the  power  of  France.  The  recent  treaties  with  the 
courts  of  Petersburg  and  Stockholm,  were  another 
topic  of  congratulation,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
Russian  emperor  and  his  people  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  were  mentioned  with  high  applause. 
As  a  proof  of  his  confidence  in  the  British  govern- 
ment,  his  imperial  majesty  had  recently  sent  his 
fleets  to  the  ports  of  this  country  ;  and  the  prince 
regent  declared  his  fixed  determination  to  afibrd  to 
that  monarch  the  most  cordial  support  in  the  great 
contest  in  which  he  was  engaged.  In  reference  to 
the  wai-  with  the  United  States  of  America,  his 
royal  highness,  after  noticing  the  measures  pursued 
on  either  part,  added,  that  his  best  efforts  should 
not  be  wanting  to  restore  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  between  the  two  countries,  but  until  this  ob- 
ject could  be  obtained  without  sacrificing  the  mari- 
time 
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time  rights  of  Great' Britain,  he  relied  on  the  cor-  chap. 
dial  support  of  parliament  in  a  vigorous  prosecution    '^         ' 
of  the  war.     The  prince  concluded  by  stating  that      isisu 
the  approaching  expiration  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany's charter,  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  early 
attention  of  parliament  should  be  called  to  the  pro- 
priety of  providing  for  the  future  government  of 
the  Indian  provinces  of  the  British  empire.     The 
addresses  were  voted  in  both  houses  without  a  divi- 
sion.    The  principal  proceedings  before  the  ad- 
journment for  the  holidays  were,  a  grant  of  100,000/. 
to  lord  Wellington  ;  the  renewal  of  the  gold  coin 
bill,  and  a  grant  of  200,000/,  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers  in  Russia. 

After  the  Christmas  recess,  the  attention  of     1815. 
parliament  was  directed  to  the  origin  and  causes  of  ff*^***^" 
the  war  between  this    country    and  the    United  causes  of 
States.     On  the  3d  of  February,  lord  Castlereagh  ~^UU 
presented  to  the  house  of  commons  a  series   of  states. 
papers  on  this  subject,  accompanied  by  a  declar- 
ation issued  on  the  9th  of  January  by  the  prince 
regent,  containing  a  summary  of  the  whole  trans- 
actions,   a    vindication  of  the  conduct  of  (Sreat 
Britain  towards  America,  and  the  following  expo- 
sition of  the  principles  on  which  that  conduct  had 
been  regulated.     Great  Britain  can  never  acknow- 
ledge any  blockade,  which  has  been  duly  notified 
and  is  supported  bv  an  adequate  force,  to  be  ille- 
gal, merely  upon  the  ground  of  its  extent,  or  be- 
cause the  ports  or  coasts  are  not  at  the  same  time 
invested  by  land.     She  can  never  admit  that  neu- 
tral trade  with  Great  Britain  can  be  constituted  a 
public  crime,  the  commission  of  which  can  expose 
the  ships  of  any  power  to  be  denationalised.     She 
can  never  admit  that  she  can  be  debarred  of  her 
right  of  just   and    necessary    retaliation   through 
the  fear  of  eventually  affecting  the  interest  of  a 
neutral ;  or  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  undoubted 
and  hitherto  undisputed  right  of  searching  neutral 
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CHAP,  merchant-vessels  in  time  of  war,  the  impressment 
rAxxvi.  ^£  British  seamen,  when  found  therein,  can  be 
1812.  deemed  any  violation  of  the  neutral  flag.  After 
refuting  the  various  charges  adduced  by  the  Ame- 
rican government  against  that  of  Great  Britain, 
the  declaration  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  contest 
to  that  spirit  which  had  long  actuated  the  councils 
of  the  United  States,  and  which  had  induced  them 
with  marked  partiality  to  palliate  and  assist  the 
aggressive  tyranny  of  France.  This  subserviency 
to  the  ruler  of  France,  and  this  hostile  temper  to- 
wards Great  Britain,  were  evident  in  almost  every 
page  of  the  official  correspondence  of  the  Ameri- 
can with  the  French  government.  On  this  declar- 
ation,  which  was  also  presented  to  the  house  of 
Jords  by  earl  Bathurst,  addresses  were  voted, 
approving  its  principles,  and  expressing  the  deter- 
mination of  parliament  to  support  the  executive 
government  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Early  in  the  session,  a  bill,  proposed  by  lord 
Redesdale,  was  passed,   for  the  appointment  of  a 
vice-chancellor  of  England,  with  full  power  to  de- 
termine all  cases  of  law  and  equity  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  to  the  same  extent  as  the  chancellors 
had  been  accustomed  to  determine,  and  his  decrees 
were  to  be  of  eaual  validity,  but  subject  to  the  re- 
vision of  the  lora-chancellor,  and  hot  to  be  enrolled 
until  signed  by  him. 
DiKusdon        The  annual  discussion  of  the  catholic  claims 
^^c*qu^  commenced  on  the  25th  of  Februarv  with  a  mo- 
tion.  tion  by  Mr.  Grattan  for  referring  them  to  a  com- 

mittee  of  the  whole  house,  which  was  carried  by 
264  votes  against  224.  On  the  30th  of  April,  Mr. 
Grattan  introduced  a  bill  for  the  removal  of  the 
catholic  disabilities,  with  certain  regulations  and 
Mjij»4.  exceptions.  It  encountered  little  opposition  on 
the  first  and  second  reading;  but  on  its  passage 
through  a  committee,  Mr.  Abbott,  the  speaker, 
objected  to  that  clause  by  which  catholic  members 
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were  to  be  admitted  to  sit  in  parliament,  and  refer-  chap. 
red  to  certain  circumstances  which  gave  reason  to    ^^^^"^^'^ 
believe  that  the  ample  concessions  which  the  bill      1813. 
contemplated  would  fail  to  give  satisfaction,   in 
consequence  of  the  conditions  with  which  they  were 
accoinpanied.    The  clause  was  rejected  by  a  majo- 
rity of  ^1  against  217,  &nd  the  bill  was  aban- 
doned. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  a  measure  was  instituted  Mr.  wii- 
for  extending  the  provisions  of  the  toleration  act,  g^^,^.,  ^ii 
by  granting  "  further  relief  to  persons  differing  in  infaTowof 
opinion  from  the  church  of  England,  with  respect  ^"*'*^°*- 
to  certain  penalties  imposed  by  law  on  those  who 
impugn  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,"     The 
bill  introduced  for  this   object  by  Mr.  William 
Smith  was  read  a  third  time  on  the  30th  of  July, 
when  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop 
of  Chester,  disclaiming  all  intention  of  opposing  it, 
observed,  that  it  had  not  been  called  for  by  any 
attempt  to  impede  the  worship  of  Unitarians,  or 
inflict  penalties  upon  them.     This  enactment,  to 
which  ministers  neither  offered  nor  encouraged  any 
opposition,  was  regarded  as  a  pleasing  proof  of  the 
progress  of  religious  toleration. 

The  important  question  concerning  the  renewal  Renewal  of 
of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  concerning  rlidkcLn- 
which  so  many  petitions  had  been  presented,  was  p*ny'» 
brought  before  parliament  on  the  22d  of  March,     "^' 
and  gave  rise  to  much  debate.     The  bill  ultimately 
passed  was  founded  on  certain  resolutions  proposed 
by  lord  Castlereagh,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract.     The  company  was  to  continue  in  pos- 
session of  all  its  former  territories  in  India,  with 
the  later  acquisitions,  continental  and  insular,  to 
the  north  of  the  equator,  for  a  further  term  of 
twenty  years  from  the  20th  of  April,  1814.    Their 
exclusive   right    to   commercial   intercourse   with 
China,  and  to  the  trade  in  tea,  was  confirmed  to 
them.     His  majesty's  subjects  in  general  were  per- 
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c  H  A  P.  mitted  to  trade  to  and  from  all  ports  within  the 
'^^^^^^^  limits  of  the  company's  charter,  m  such  commo- 
1813.      dities  as  are  allowed  by  law,  under  certain  provi- 
sions.    All  ships  engaging  in  this  private  trade  to 
the  settlements  of  rort  William,  fort  St.  George, 
Bombay,  and  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  were  re- 
quired to  procure  a  licence,  which  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, upon  application,  were  bound  to  grant : 
to  all  other  places,  a  special  licence  was  required, 
which  the  directors  might  grant  or  refuse,  but  under 
appeal  to  the  board  of  control,  which  might  oblige 
them  to  issue  the  licence.    The  church  establish- 
ment in  the  British  territories  in  India  was  placed 
under  the  direction  of  a  bishop  and  three  arch- 
deacons.    The  order  of  precedence  for  regulating 
the  company's  territorial  revenues  was  to  be,  the 
maintenance  of  the  military  force ;  the  payment 
of  the  interest  of  their  debts  in  England  ;  the  pay- 
ment of  the  expences  of  the  establishments  at  their 
settlements ;    the  liquidation  of  their    territorial 
debt,  their  bond  debt  at  home,  and  such  other  pur- 
poses as  the  directors,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
board  of  control,  might  appoint.     A  sum  equal  to 
the  payments  made  from  the  commercial  fund  at 
home,  on  account  of  territorial  charges  in  the  year 
preceding,  was  to  be  annually  issued  in  India,  for 
the   purpose   of  investment,  or  of  remittance  to 
England.  The  dividend  on  India  stock  was  limited 
to  ten  per  cent,  until  the  fund,  called  the  separate 
fund,  should  be  exhausted,  when  it  was  to  be  lOi- 
per  cent.     The  number  of  king's  troops,  for  which 
payment  was  to  be  made  by  the  company,  was 
limited  to  20,000,  unless  a  greater  number  should 
be  sent  to  India  at  the  request  of  the  court  of  di- 
rectors.    By  these  provisions,  the  East-India  Com- 
pany, as  sovereigns,  obtained  nearly  all  that  they 
could  demand  in  regard  to  political  power ;  and 
their  interests  as  merchants  were  but  little  affected, 
since  the  trade  was  opened  to  competition  only  in 
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those  branches  which  were  avowedly  the  least  pro-   c  h  a  1». 
fitable.  t-xxxvi. 

On  the  subject  of  finance,  an  important  measure  1815. 
was  proposed  in  ^  committee  of  the  whole  house.  New  plan 
on  the  3d  of  March,  by  Mr.  Vansittart,  which  ^'^"•'^~- 
received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature.  After 
suggesting  some  arrangements  of  minor  importance, 
respecting  the  redemption  of  the  land-tax,  and  an 
addition  to  the  sum  appropriated  to  the  sinking 
fund,  on  each  new  loan,  he  proceeded  to  unfold 
his  new  plan,  the  general  nature  of  which  may  be 
thus  explained.  By  the  original  constitution  of 
the  sinking  fund,  the  stock  purchased  by  the  com- 
missioners was  not  cancelled,  but  was  still  con- 
sidered to  be  their  property ;  and  the  interest  was 
regularly  applied  by  them  to  the  further  discharge 
of  the  national  debt.  This  arrangement,  securing 
an  accumulation  by  compound  interest,  was  now 
abolished ;  the  whole  stock  purchased  by  the  com- 
missioners, which  was  now  stated  at  238  millions, 
an  amount  exceeding  that  of  the  debt  when  the 
fund  was  instituted,  was  to  be  cancelled,  and  the 
interest  to  become  disposable  fbr  current  services, 
or  for  paying  the  interest  of  new  loans.  An  ad- 
dition of  867,96s/.  was  at  the  same  time  to  be  made 
to  the  sinking  fund.  It  was  also  proposed,  that 
when  the  loans  should  in  any  year  exceed  the 
nmount  of  the  sinking  fund,  a  new  fund  of  ^i  per 
cent,  instead  of  one  per  cent,  should  be  provided  for 
that  surplus. 

The  budget  was  produced  on  the  31st  of  March,  Budg^. 
when  the  joint  charge  of  supplies  was  stated  at 
72  millions,  of  which  the  proportion  for  Great 
Britain,  with  tjie  addition  of  the  separate  charge, 
amounted  to  68,685,942/.  Of  the  ways  and  means 
the  principal  articles  were,  war-taxes,  21  millions ; 
exchequer  bills  funded,  15  millions  j  vote  of  credit,  , 

six  millions  j  and  loan,  21  millions.  '^-  v 

The  treaty  of  concert  and  subsidy  with  Sweden,  Dm^uimo 
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CHAP,  which  was  laid  before  parliament  on  the  11th  of 
Lxxxvi.  june^  excited  strong  animadversions  from  the 
1813.  opponents  of  ministers.  By  its  stipulations,  the 
treaty  with  tmg  of  Swedeu  engaged  to  employ  a  force  of  not 
Sweden-  j^^^  ^j^^^  80,000  men,  in  a  direct  operation  on  the 
continent,  against  the  common  foe,  in  concert  with 
the  Russian  troops  under  the  command  of  the  prince 
royal  of  Sweden,  accordingto  a  compact  between  the 
courts  of  Stockholm  and  retersburg.  To  this  com- 
pact his  Britannic  majesty  acceded,  so  far  as  not 
only  to  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the  annexation  of 
Norway  to  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  but  to  assist,  if 
necessary,  in  obtaining  that  object  by  a  naval  co- 
operation, it  being  understood  that  recourse  should 
not  be  had  to  compulsion,  unless  the  king  of  Den- 
mark should  previously  have  refused  to  join  the 
alliance  upon  the  conditions  stipulated  between  the 
two  northern  courts.  His  Britannic  majesty  engaged 
independently  of  other  succours,  to  furnish  to  Swe- 
den, for  the  iserviceof  the  current  campaign,  the  sum 
of  onemillion  sterling,  andalsoceded  to  her  theisland 
of  Guadaloupe.  The  king  of  Sweden  reciprocally 
panted  to  tne  subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
for  twenty  yearst  the  right  of  entrepot  in  the  ports 
of  Gottenburg,  Carlsham,  and  Stralsund,  for  all 
commodities  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
upon  a  duty  of  one  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Lord 
Holland  deprecated  the  transfer  of  Norway  as 
irreconcileable  with  public  law  and  national  honour, 
denounced  the  cession  of  Guadaloupe  as  altogether 
unwarranted,  and  opposed  the  subsidy  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  financial  diflSculties  under  which 
the  country  was  labouring.  His  amendment,  re- 
questing the  prince  regent  to  suspend  the  execution 
of  the  treaty  was  rejected,  and  the  original  address 
of  thanks  was  carried. 
Stipendiary  Among  the  proceedings  of  minor  import  during 
55*^  this  session,  majr  be  noticed^  an  act  for  augmenting 
the  stipends  of  curates»  and  for  establishing  some 
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proportion  between  them   and  the  value  of  the  chap. 
livings  which  they  served.     The  salaries  were  in  no    ^^^^"^^' 
case  to  be  less  than  80/.  or  the  whole  value  of  the     1813. 
benefice,  if  inferior  to  that  sum ;  and  they  were  to 
rise  in  gradations  up  to  1501.  according  to  the  value 
of  the  benefice  and  the  population  of  the  parish. 

The  session  closed  on  the  22d  of  July  with  a  speech  on 
speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  the  prince  regent  ^e^Si^ 
expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  favourable  state 
of  affairs  on  the*  continent,  and  his  regret  at  the 
continuance  of  war  with  the  United  States,  de- 
claring, however,  that  he  could  not  consent  to 
purchase  peace  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  maritime  rights 
of  Great  Britain.  He  approved  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  government  of  British  India,  and  con- 
cluded with  avowing  his  resolution  to  employ  the 
means  placed  in  his  hands  by  parliament,  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  be  best  calculated  to  reduce  the 
extravagant  pretensions  of  the  enemy,  and  facilitate 
the  attainment  of  a  safe  and  honourable  peace. 

The  war  with  the  United  States  was  conducted  on  CMnp^gn 
a  small  scale,  and  its  events  will  demand  only  a  very  "*  a™«™»- 
brief  notice.  Eager  to  retrieve  the  disasters  of  the 
former  campaign,  the  Americans,  having  collected 
a  larffe  force  in  the  back  settlements,  again  ap- 
proached Detroit.  Colonel  Proctor,  who  commanded 
the  British,  made  a  vigorous  forward  movement,  and 
on  the  2Sd  of  January,  routed  their  advanced 
guard  with  great  slaug;hter,  and  captured  500  men,, 
among  whom  was  their  commander,  general  Win- 
chester. Another  division  of  the  enemy,  which  took 
post  at  Ogdenburgh,  and  made  excursions  to  the 
opposite  bank  of  Uie  St.  Laurence,  was  dislodged 
by  a  British  force  under  major  Macdonnel.  In 
the  end  of  April,  an  American  expedition  of  5000 
men,  under  general  Dearborn,  took  possession  of 
York,  at  the  head  of  lake  Ontario,  from  whence, 
general  Sheaffe,  who  had  not  1000  piep,  was  com- 
pelled to  retire.  About  the  same  time,  geiieraL 
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CHAP.  Vincent  was  obliged  by  great  superiority  of  num- 
^^^^'  bars,  to  evacuate  fort  St.  George,  the  main  point 
1315.  of  defence  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  To  these 
disasters  was  added,  the  failure  of  an  attempt  made 
by  colonel  Baynes  to  obtain  possession  of  Sackett's 
Harbour.  On  the  5th  of  June,  the  enemy  were 
defeated  at  Burlington,  by  general  Vincent,  and 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  Niagara ;  but  soon  after-* 
*  waros,  colonel  Proctor,  failing  in  an  attempt  on 
Sundusky,  was  attacked  by  the  American  general 
Harrison  with  10,000  men,  who  captured  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  force  ;  he  himself  escaping  with 
a  few  attendants.  A  mortifying  reverse  was  sus- 
tained on  lake  Erie,  in  consequence  of  the  delay  of 
a  dispatch  from  sir  George  Prevost  to  .admiral 
Warren,  demanding  a  reinforcement  of  shipping. 
On  the  10th  of  September,  nine  American  vessels 
encountered  six  British ;  the  unequal  contest  was 
gallantly  maintained ;  the  American  commander's 
vessel,  the  Laurence,  at  one  time  struck,  but  came 
again  into  action,  and  at  length  the  whole  British 
squadron,  reduced  to  a  complete  wreck,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
^J!5f  ^  Three  American  armies,  each  amounting  to 
ten  thousand  men,  marched  in  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber from  different  points  upon  Lower  Canada. 
Harrison  proceeded  along  lake  Erie,  Wilkinson  em- 
barked  on  lake  Ontario,  and  Hampton  marched  to 
Montreal.  The  latter  commander,  with  his  whole 
corps  was  arrested  for  a  day  by  three  hundred  Ca- 
nadian militia ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  fresh  forces 
against  him,  he  evacuated  the  province.  Wilkin- 
son, afler  having  effected  a  landing  near  Kingston, 
was  totally  routed  byadetachment  amounting  to  one- 
sixth  of  his  force,  under  lieutenant-colonel  Morrison, 
and  compelled,  with  the  loss  of  one  thousand  men,  to 
cross  tlie  St.  Laurence,  whence,  after  abandoninghis 
boats,  he  retreated  by  a  difficult  country  to  Platts- 
burg.  On  the  25ih  of  December  a  British  and  Indian 
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force  surprised  fort  Niagara^  and  destroyed  or  made   chap. 
prisoners  the  whole  garrison.     The  British  then    '^^^^'i 
crossed  the  river,  attacked  general  HuU,  who  was      isi'.. 
posted  on  the  other  side  with  ten  thousand   men, 
and  put  him  to  the  rout.     Thus,  notwithstanding 
partial  reverses,  the  campaign   was  on  the  whole 
glorious  and  fortunate  for  Great  Britain. 

At  sea  the  success  of  the  belligerents  was  more  Loss  of  the 
equally  balanced.     The   British   frigate  Java,  of  ^^"^ 
thirty-eight  guns,  capt.  Lambert,  sailed  from  Spit- 
head  in  November  of  the  preceding  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  lieutenant-general  Hislop  to 
Bombay.     She  was  met  off  the  coast  of  Brazil  by 
tlie   American   frigate    Constitution,   of  fifty-five 
guns,  captain  Bainbridge ;  and  after  a  furious  ac- 
tion, in  which  captain  Lambert  and  many  of  his 
ofiicers  and  men  were  killed,  she  was   set  on  fire 
and  blown  up.     This  afflicting  loss  was  compen- 
sated in  the  ensuing  summer,  by  an  achievement  pe- 
culiarly gratifying.     Captain  Broke,,  of  the  Shan-  captun  of 
non  frigate,  with  another  small  vessel  attending  ^i^^ 
him,  had  been  cruizing  for  some  time  near  the  har- 
bour of  Boston,  where  the  Chesapeake  frigate  then 
lay^     As  she  did  not  venture  to  come  out,  though 
much  superior,  especially  in  men,  Captain  Broke,  on 
the  1st  of  June,  dismissed  the  attendant  vessel,  and 
with  the  Shannon  alone,  drew  up  before  the  har- 
bour of  Boston  in  a  posture  of  defiance.     Captain 
Laurence  of  the  Chesapeake  accepted  the  challenge, 
and  put  to  sea,  while  crowds  of  the  inhabitants 
lined  the  beach  to  witness  the  approaching  conflict. 
So  great  was  the  public  confidence  in  Boston  as  to 
the  issue,  that,  according  to  some  accounts,  a  piib- 
lic  dinner  was  prepared  for  the  victors,  and  accom- 
modations provided  for  their  expected  captives. 
Theinterval  of  suspense  wasnot  long:  the  two  vessels 
came  almost  immediately  in  contact,  and  the  vo- 
lumes of  smoke  which  obscured  them  gave  hopes  to 
the  spectators  on  shore  that  the  contest  would  be 
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CHAP,  decided  in  their  favour  by  superior  weight  ofmetai. 
''^""^^'  At  this  critical  moment,  captain  Broke,  observing 
»8i5  that  the  enemy  flinched  from  their  guns,  gave  or- 
ders to  board.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  the  whole 
of  the  British  crew  were  on  the  decks  of  the  Chesa- 
peake ;  and  in  two  minutes  more  the  enemy  were 
driven  sword  in  hand  from  every  point.  The 
American  flag  was  hauled  down,  and  the  British 
Union  floated  over  it  in  triumph.  In  another 
minute  they  ceased  firing  from  below,  and  called  for 
quarter.  The  whole  service  was  performed  in  fifteen 
minutes  from  its  commencement.  Both  ships,  ob- 
serves captain  Broke  in  his  letter  to  the  admiralty, 
cameout  of  action  in  the  most  beautiful  order,  their 
rigging  appearing  as  perfect  as  if  tSiey  had  only 
been  exchanging  a  salute.  The  Shannon  sailed 
immediately  with  her  prize  for  Halifax. 
Spanish  In  Spain,  preparations  were  made  for  a  vigorous 

**"P«gn.    campaign  against  the   enemy,  who,  though  still 
formidable,  were  reduced  to  act  on  the  defensive. 
Loni  wei-  The  cortcs,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  regency,  pas- 
B^£]^£^  sed  a  decree  investing  lord  Wellington  with  extra- 
of  the  Spa.  ordinary  powers  as  generalissimo  of  the   Spanish 
niflh  forces,  jg^jj^  forces,  which  were  to  be  greatly  augmented 
and   disciplined   under  officers  appointed  or  ap- 
proved by  himself.     During  the  period  of  repose, 
the  British  army,  which  had  been  reinforced  by 
20,000  men  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  was 
brought  to  a  high   state  of  efficiency.     At  the 
opemng  of  the  campaign  in  May,  the  disposable 
forces  of  the  allies  were  estimated  at  about  80,000 
British  and  Portugueze,  and  50,000  Spanish  re- 
gulars,  besides  a  considerable  guerrilla  force,  which 
^^^^^  was  hourly  increasing.     Lord  Wellington,  with  the 
e  armies,  jj^^j^  body  of  the  British  and  Portugueze,  occupied 
cantonments  along  the  northern  frontier  of  For- 
tugal,  while  general  Hill,  with  a  part  of  the  army 
and  the  Spanish  forces  under  Murillo,  was  posted 
in  Estremadura.     The  second  and  third  Spanish 
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armies,  under  the  duke  del   Parque  and  general  chap. 
Elio,  were  stationed,  the  one  in  La  Mancha,  and    ^'^""^^' 
the  other  on  the  frontiers  of  Murcia  and  Valencia,      isis* 
An  army  of  reserve,  recently  levied  in  Andalusia, 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  0*Donnel,  who 
for  his  gallant  conduct  in  Catalonia  had  been 
created  Conde  de  Abisbal.     The  army  of  Galicia, 
under  Castanos,  was  stationed  on  the  frontiers  of 
that  province,  and  from  the  devotion  of  its  leader 
to  the   British  general,  might  be  considered  as 
placed  entirely  at  his  lordship's  disposal. 

The  enemy,  warned  by  the  reverses  of  the  last  couGeii. 
campaign,  concentrated  themselves  in  Castile,  where  2i**F^^ 
the  three  French  armies,  of  Portugal,  of  the  centre,  armies. 
and  of  the  south,  were  united  under  the  orders  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  whose  head-quarters  were  at 
Madrid.  Soult  had  been  called  off  to  assist  his 
master  in  Germany ;  and  numerous  draughts  had 
been  made  from  the  forces  of  the  usurper,  which 
were  but  inadequately  supplanted  by  raw  troops  of 
the  new  conscription.  The  army  of  Portugal  was 
commanded  by  general  Reille,  who  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Valladolid ;  that  of  the  centre,  under 
count  d'Erlon,  was  posted  near  Madrid,  and  that 
of  the  south  had  its  head-quarters  at  Toledo.  Thus 
posted,  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  the  French 
hoped,  by  rapid  movements,  to  baffle  the  attacks  of 
the  allies  from  the  different  points  of  the  extensive 
semicircle  which  they  occupied  j  but  these  hopes 
were  frustrated  by  the  profound  and  judicious  tac- 
tics of  lord  Wellington. 

The  campaign  did  not  open  until  the  end  of  Lord  wd. 
May.     General  Hill,  who  had  made  a  movement  JjJ^^  ^ 
to  threaten  Madrid,  turned  to  the  left,  marched  theDduro. 
through  Puerto  de  Banos,  and  joined  the  main  army, 
which  was  assembling  near  Ciudad  Rodrigo.     Ge- 
neral O'Donnel  at  the  same  time  marched  through 
Estremadura,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  allied 
army  directed  its  course  northward  on  the  Douro. 

Along 
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CHAP.  Along  the  right  or  northern  bank  of  that  river, 
P^^^^-  which,  being  rugged  and  precipitous,  commands  the 
igi3.      left,  the  French  possessed  a  range  of  fortified  po- 
sitions, by  which  they  hoped,  for  a  time  at  least,  to 
dispute  the  passage  j  but  lord  Wellington  provided 
against  this  obstacle  by  a  very  admirable  arrange* 
ment.  Advancing  with  the  light  troops  of  the  centre, 
he .  entered  Salamanca,  which  the  French  general 
Villatte  had  scarcely  time  to  evacuate,  with  the  loss 
of  SOO  of  his   rear-guard :    the  right,  under  sir 
Rowland    Hill,    moved    in    a    parallel   direction 
toward  the  left  bank  of  the  Douro :  sir  Thomas 
Graham,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  passed 
to  the  north  of  the  river  at  Braganza,  and  pro- 
ceeding along  the  right  bank,  superseded  the  ne- 
cessity  of  forcing  a  passage  in  the  face  of  the 
fortified  positions.    The  French  precipitately  with- 
drew their  detachments  from  both  banks  of  the 
Douro,  leaving  no  other  obstacles  to  the  advance 
of  lord  Wellington  than  those  which  nature  pre- 
sented. 
ihe"ra"of      After  remaining  a  few  days  at  Salamanca,  his 
gIS^^   lordship  left  the  command  of  the  centre  and  right 
on^vX^    to  sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  joined  the  left  under  sir 
Mid.  ^'    Thomas  Graham  at  Carvelejos.     On  the  Slst  of 
May  this  wing    crossed   the   Esla,   and   passing 
through  Zamora,  arrived  on  the  2d  of  June  at  Toro, 
the  ]^ench  having  evacuated  both  these  places. 
On  the  following  day  lord  Wellington  halted  to 
give  time  for  the  rear  to  close  in.     The  army  of 
Gahcia  had  now  eifected  a  junction  with  this  di- 
vision, and  formed  its  extreme  left.    On  the  4th, 
the  whole  allied  forces  marched  on  Valladolid. 
iiieFi«iidi      The  French,  astonished  and  alarmed  at  these 
Sadrid!     movements,  determined  to  abandon  the  capital: 
and  r^reat  the  troops  Stationed  there  and  on  the  Tagus  began 
Eb,^   *^^  their  march  on  the  27th  of  May,  and  on  the  3d  of 
June  crossed  the  Douro-     Though  their  different 
armies  were  thus  united,  they  did  not  attempt* to 
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defend  Valladolid,  or  the  passage  of  the  Pisuerga,  chap. 
but  continued  their  retreat  without  intermission  to    ^^^^'' 
Burgos.     Lord  Wellington  had  advanced  to  Pa*     isis. 
lencia,  and  allowing  the  army  a  short  repose  after 
a  march  of  such   extraordinary  rapidity,  pushed 
forward  with  the  cavalry  and  light  troops  to  re- 
connoitre the  enemy.    They  were  covering  Burgos 
in  a  strong  position ;  but  a  charge  of  British  cavalry 
soon  turned  both  their  flanks,  and  obliged  them  to 
fall  back  behind  the  river  Urbelar.     In  the  course 
of  the  night  they  withdrew  through  the   town^ 
having  first  destroyed  the  works  of  the  castle,  and 
on  the  following  day  all  their  troops  were  in  full 
retreat  toward  the  Ebro. 

Concluding  that  if  he  continued  the  pursuit  Lordwei- 
along  the  main  road,  his  progress  might  be  ob-  l^l^S^^* 
structed  by  the  strong  fortress  and  defiles  of  Pan-  tothe za- 
corbo,  he  ordered  the  allied  army  to  make  a  move- 
ment on  its  lefl,  with  a  view  of  passing  the  Ebro 
near  its  source.  This  operation,  being  unforeseen 
by  the  enemy,  was  effected  without  opposition, 
and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  threaten  their  rear,  and 
interrupt  their  communications  with  France.  He 
directed  his  march  on  Victoria,  which  the  French 
had  made  their  central  dep6t  in  Ihe  frontier  pro- 
vinces. .They  evacuated  Pancorbo  in  the  night  of 
the  18th  of  June,  and  hastened  to  take  up  a  posi- 
tion in  front  of  Victoria,  which  they  effected  on  the 
following  day.  Their  left  rested  on  the  heights, 
which  terminate  at  Puebla  de  Arlanzon,  and  ex- 
tended across  the  valley  of  Zadora,  in  front  of  the 
village  of  Arunez.  They  occupied  with  the  right 
of  the  centre  a  height  which  commands  the  valley : 
their  right  was  stationed  near  Victoria,  to  defend 
the  passages  of  the  river  Zadora.  They  were  com- 
manded by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  under  whom  mar- 
shal Jourdan  acted  as  major-general. 

As  the  columns  of  the  allied  army  had  been  much  ^?***«  ^^ 
extended  during  a  rapid  march  through  a  rugged  ^*^"^ 
and  difficult  country,  a  hah  was  made  on  the  20th 

in 
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CHAP,  in  order  to  close  them  up,  and  lord  Wellington 
^"^"^^^^  employed  that  day  in  reconnoitring  the  position  of 
1813.  the  enemy.  On  the  following  morning  he  made  a 
general  attack,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
taking  from  them  151  pieces  of  cannon,  415  wag- 
gons of  ammunition,  all  their  baggage,  treasure, 
provisions,  cattle,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
prisoners.  Among  other  trophies  of  this  glorious 
achievement  was  the  b^ton  of  marshal  Jourdan. 
.  The  operations  commenced  with  a  successful 
movement  of  sir  Rowland  Hill,  to  obtain  the 
heights  of  Puebla,  which  the  enemy  had  strangely 
neglected  to  strengthen,  and  which  they  made 
strenuous  but  fruifless  efforts  to  retake.  Under 
cover  of  these  heights  general  Hill  passed  the 
Zadora  at  La  Puebla,  and  took  the  village  of  Sabi- 
jana  de  Alava,  in  the  front  of  the  enemy's  line. 
From  the  difficult  nature  of  the  country  the  dif- 
ferent columns  stationed  on  the  river  Bavas  could 
not  attack  as  soon  as  was  expected.  Tne  fourth 
and  light  division,  however,  passed  the  Zadora  im- 
mediately after  general  Hill  had  occupied  Sabijana ; 
and  almost  as  soon  as  these  divisions  had  crossed, 
the  earl  of  Dalhousie's  column  arrived  at  Mendonza, 
and  the  third  division,  under  sir  Thomas  Kcton, 
crossed  the  bridge  higher  up,  followed  by«  the  7th 
division.  These  four  divisions,  forming  the  centre 
of  the  army,  were  destined  to  attack  the  right  of 
the  enemy's  centre,  while  general  Hill  moved 
forward  to  attack  the  lefl^  The  enemy  abandoned 
his  position  in  the  valley,  and  retreated  in  good 
order  towards  Victoria.  The  British  continued  to 
advance  in  admirable  order,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  of  the  OTOund. 
Movement  MEANTIME  sir  Thomas  Graham,  commanding 
m^Gn!^  the  left  of  the  army,  moved  from  Margina  on 
ham.  Victoria,   by    the    high    road  from  Bilboa.     He 

attacked  and  carried  the  villages  of  Gamarro  Mayor 
and  Abechinco,  which   the   enemy  had  occupied 

as 
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as  tfites-de-pont  to  two  bridges  over  the  Zadora.    chap. 
On  the  left  of  that  river  there  were  two  divisions    ''^"^^'' 
of  infantry  in  reserve,  and  it  was  impossible  to      ibis. 
cross    until    the    columns    directed   against    the 
enemy's  centre  and  left  should  have  driven  them 
through  Victoria-     This  service  having  been  gaU 
lantly  performed,  the  whole  army  co-operated  in 
the  pursuit. 

By  the  capture  of  Gamarro  and  Abechinco,  the  Total  de- 
fugitives  were  cut  off  from  the  high  road  to  France,  pJ^nch.  * 
and  were  obliged  to  retreat  towards  Pampluna. 
They  were  unable  to  retain  any  position  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  carry  off  their  artillery ; 
and  consequently  all  the  guns  that  remained,  as 
well  as  their  ammunition,  baggage,  and  property 
of  every  kind,  were  taken  close  to  Victoria.  They 
secured  one  gun  and  one  howitzer;  and  that  solitary 
gun  was  afterwards  captured.  They  passed  Pam- 
pluna without  halting  at  that  fortress,  and  pursued 
their  retreat  over  the  Pyrennees  into  France. 
Joseph  Bonaparte  fled  in  confusion  through  Salva- 
tierra,  and  tnus  closed  his  ignoble  usurpation  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy. 

Lord  Wellington  followed  up  this  brilliant  8"«»«- 
victory  with   his   characteristic  promptitude  and  r«ot 
decision.     After  sending  the  light  troops  toward  j?"^  Wei- 
Roncesvalles,  and  directing  general  Hul  to  move  ""**""' 
through  the  mountains  to  the  head  of  the  Bidassoa, 
he  prepared  to  intercept  general  Clausel,  who,  with 
that  part  of  the  army  of  the  north  which  had  not 
been  engaged  at  Victoria,  was  posted  at  Logrono. 
Clausel  retreated  by  forced  marches,  and  crossed  the 
Ebro  at  Tudela  ;   but  being  informed  that  the  Bri- 
tish were  upon  the  road,  he  recrossed,  and  marched 
towards   Zaragoza,  and  thence  retired   by  a  cir- 
cuitous route  through  Jaca  across  the  Pyrennees. 
He    was    harassed   during    these  movements  by 
general  Mina,  who  took  from  him  two  pieces  of 
cannon   and   some  stores  at  Tudela,  besides  SOO 

prisoners. 
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c  H  A  p.  prisoners.  General  Graham  marched  with  the  left 
Lxxxvi.  wing  against  a  force  collected  from  the  garrisons 
1813.  in  Biscay,  which  made  a  stand  on  a  hill  near  the 
road  from  Pampluna.  He  dislodged  and  drove 
them  into  Tolosa,  from  whence  they  retired  to  the 
Bidassoa,  and  were  driven  across  that  river  by  a 
brigade  of  the  army  of  Galicia  under  general 
Castanos.  The  port  of  Pasages  at  its  mouth  was 
taken  by  Lohga,  and  its  garrison  made  prisoners. 
Pancorbo,  where  the  enemy  had  left  a  force  to 
maintain  their  communication  with  Burgos,  was 
blockaded  by  the  Cond6  de  Abisbal,  to  whom  it 
surrendered  on  the  28th  of  July.  After  the  right 
and  left  wings  of  the  enemy  had  been  withdrawn 
into  France,  three  divisions  of  the  centre,  under 
general  Gazan,  remained  in  the  fine  and  fertile 
valley  of  Bastan,  which  was  full  of  strong  positions. 
On  the  4th,  5th,  and  7th  of  July,  they  were  suc- 
cessively dislodged  by  a  British  and  Portugueze 
force  under  sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  driven  into 
France.  After  these  brilliant  operations,  the  Bri- 
tish invested  St.  Sebastian  and  rampluna,  two  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  Spain, 
suchet  n-  On  the  eastcm  coast  of  the  peninsula  the  ciam- 
c^Ub  P^^S^  ^^^  commenced  in  April,  when  the  Anglo- 
theBnUih.  Sicilian  army,  under  sir  John  Murray,  left  Alicant, 
and  advanced  to  Castella,  while  general  Elio  took 
post  at  Yesla  and  Villena.  On  the  11th,  Suchet, 
having  collected  the  whole  of  his  disposable  force, 
attacked  the  corps  of  Elio,  while  yet  unsupported 
by  the  rest  of  the  allies  j  drove  it  with  some  loss 
from  Yesla,  and  reduced  the  garrison  of  Villena. 
On  the  following  day  he  assailed  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  British ;  a  vigorous  resistance  was 
maintained  for  five  hours,  and  the  troops  at  length 
fell  back  on  the  main  body,  only  in  compliance 
with  orders  from  the  general.  At  noon,  on  the 
ISth,  Suchet  presented  himself  before  the  position 
at  Castella,  where  the  British  were  concentrated. 

After 
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After  having  displayed  all  his  cavalry,  he  advanced  .c  h  a  ]?. 
a  corps  of  2000  infantry,  with  the  view  of  forcing  '^^^^^' 
the  left  of  the  line,  which  was  covered  by  the  van-  isi^. 
guard  of  general  Whittingham  ;  these  troops  re- 
ceived their  assailants  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
then  charged  them  with  destructive  effect,  and 
threw  them  into  disorder.  Suchet,  unused  to  such 
treatment,  performed  a  series  of  operations,  which 
ended  in  a  retrograde  march.  General  Murray 
immediately  ordered  nine  battalions  of  infantry  and 
1000  cavalry  to  pursue,  and  they  occasioned  great 
loss  to  the  retiring  columns.  Perceiving,  however, 
that  their  superiority  in  cavalry  gave  them  great 
advantages  for  proceeding  in  a  direct  line,  general 
Murray  commenced  a  flank  movement  upon  Alcoy, 
in  hopes  of  seizing  the  entrenched  camp  at  San 
Felipe,  but  they  arrived  at  the  former  place  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  allies,  and  the  plan 
being  frustrated,  the  British  returned  to  their  former 
position. 

Pursuant   to   instructions    from   the    duke   of  sir  John 
Wellington,  which  had  for  their  object  an  oper-  ilSJ^ve  el- 
ation on  the  rear  of  Suchet*s  left  flank,  general  p«iitionto 
Murray,  on  the  81st  of  May,  embarked  his  force,  '^*'^™«^""- 
and  on  the  3d  of  June  invested  Tarragona.     After 
taking  fort  San  Felipe,  on  the  Col  de  Balaguer,  and 
constructing  batteries  for  the  siege,  he  abandoned 
the    enterprise,    in    consequence   of   intelligence 
received  on  the  night  of  the  11th,  that  Suchet  was 
approaching  from   Tortosa,    and   that  a  French 
column  was  marching  from  Barcelona.     He  re-em- 
barked his  army  on  the  17th,  and   returned  to 
Alicant,    leaving    his   cannon    in    the    batteries, 
although  admiral  Hallowell  was  of  opinion  that  if 
he  had  remained  until  night  they  might  have  been 
brought  away.     A  court  of  military  enquiry,  which 
was  afterwards  held  on  the  expedition,  acquitted 
him  of  all  other  charges,  and  ascribed  this  part  of 
his  conduct  to  a  mere  error  in  judgments    Lord 
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CHAP.  William  Bentinck,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  com- 
Lxxxvi.    ^^^^{^  resumed  the  siege  of  Tarragona,  in  August. 
1813.      Suchet,  who  had  retired  into  Catalonia,  advanced 
to  Villa  Franca;  and,  the  British  general  having 
withdrawn,  he  entered  Tarragona,  destroyed  the 
works,  withdrew  the  garrison,  and  again  retired 
towards  Barcelona.     As  the  third  Spanish  army 
was  detached  to  co-operate  against  tne  enemy  on 
the  side  of  the  western  Pyrennees,  the  remaining 
forces  in  the  east  of  the  peninsula  continued  to  act 
on  the  defensive. 
Pampiuna        To  maintain  and  cover  the  sieges  of  the  frontier 
b^M  i^  fortresses,  lord  Wellington  was  under  the  necessity 
•ieged.        of  dividing  his   army.     He  established  his  head- 
quarters in  .Lesaca,  at  a  small  distance  from  St. 
Sebastian,  and  directed  two  divisions  to  cover  the 
roads  leading  from  Pampiuna ;  one  under  general 
Hill,  in  the  Puerto  de  Maya,  and  the  other  under 
general  Byng,  on  the  extreme  right,  at  Roncesvalles. 
The  siege  of  St.  Sebastian  was  conducted  by  sir 
Thomas  Graham, 
souit  re.         Meantime  the  discomfited  army  on  tlie  FVrennean 
OT^mnd    frontier  of  France  was  reinforced,  and  Soult  was 
of  Joseph    dispatched  in  all  haste  from  Germany  to  take  the 
^^",       command.     On  ascertaining  the  positions  of  the 
•rmy.         aUics,  hc  determined,  with  his  whole  force,  to  beat 
one  of  the  covering  armies,  and  then  throw  himself 
on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  other.     On  the  24th 
of  July  he  directed  a  division  against  general  Hill, 
at  Puerto  de  Maya,  and  at  the  same  time  made  a 
formidable  attack,  with  30,000  men,  on  general 
Bjnig^s  division   at  Roncesvalles.      This  division, 
though   reinforced  by   another  under   sir  Lowry 
Cole,  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  take  post  at 
Zerbiri,  while  general  Hill,  whose  rear  was  now 
threatened,  retired  to  Irurita.     On  the  27th  Soult 
arrived   in   sight  of  Pampiuna,  and   immediately 
commenced  operations  for  its  relief.     On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  made  a  furious  attack  on  the  posi- 
tions 
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tions  of  the  British,  but  his  troops  were  every  where  chap. 
repulsed.     Generals  Hill   and  Dalhousie  arriving    '^^^^l 
with  their  divisions,  placed  themselves  in  line  with      1812. 
the  rest  of  the  force.     On  the  29th  and  30th  the  Battles  of 
opposing  armies   continued  to  view  each   other,  ?^2^""" 
neither  daring  to  attack  the  formidable  heights  on 
which  its  antagonist  was  posted.     But  in  the  course 
of  these  days  the  enemy  cautiously  withdrew  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  from  the  front,  where 
the  former  actions  had  taken  place,   and   moved 
them  to  the  right,  with  the  view  of  attacking  the 
British  left  under  sir  Rowland  Hill.     On  the  fol- 
lowing day  thev  obliged  him  to  fall  back  from  the 
range  of  heights  which  he  occupied  to  another 
immediately  behind.     Lord  Wellington,  seeing  the 
enemy's  line  weakened,   instantly  detached  lord 
Dalhousie  and  general  Picton  to  drive  them  from 
the  heights  on  which  their  right  and  left  rested ; 
and  this  service  having  been  rapidly  accomplished, 
the  centre  advanced  to  join  in  the  attack.     The 
French  were   driven  from   one  of  the  strongest  |«iit 
positions  which  it  was  possible  for  troops  to  occupy,  inJ*"  "^ 
and  compelled  to  fall  back  on  their  own  frontier.  Vnoce. 
To  cover  their  retreat  they  placed  a  strong  rear- 
guard in  the  pass  of  Donna  Maria,  from  wnich  it 
was  driven  by  lord  Dalhousie.     They  endeavoured 
to  make  another  stand  on  the  heights  of  Puerto  de 
Echalar,    but   they  were   dislodged  by  a  single 
British  division ;  and  Soult,  who  had  been  ordered 
to  celebrate  Bonaparte's  birth-day  in  the  town  of 
Victoria,  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  solemnise 
that  anniversary  in  France. 

The  fortress  of  St.  Sebastian  was  obstinately  Capture  oi 
defended.  A  breach  having  been  eflFected  on  the  ^  ®**^ 
«5th  of  July,  the  besiegers  made  an  attempt  to 
storm,  but  they  were  unable,  by  their  bravest 
eflforts  to  overcome  the  unexpected  difficulties 
opposed  to  them.  As  the  port  was  necessary  for 
the  supply  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries  by 
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CHAP,  aea  to  the  army  in  its  ulterior  operations,  not  a  day 
^'^"^^^^'  was  lost  in  prosecuting  the  siege.  To  cut  off  the 
'  XQia,  communication  of  the  enemy  with  France,  sir 
George  Collier,  with  a  party  of  marines,  stormed 
the  island  of  Santa  Clara  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  and  took  the  garrison  prisoners.  New 
breaching  batteries  were  in  the  mean  time  raised, 
and  carried  forward  with  such  vigour,  that  on  the 
31st  of  August  it  was  determined  to  attack  and 
form  a  lodgment  on  the  breach,  which  now  extended 
to  a  large  surface  on  the  left  of  the  fortifications. 
The  assault  was  made  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon  by 
a  combined  column  of  British  .  and  Portuguese. 
The  breach  proved  extremely  fallacious  ^  for  when 
the  assailants,  after  being  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire 
of  shot  and  shells,  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
they  found  a  perpendicular  scai-p  of  twenty  feet  to 
the  level  of  the  streets,  leaving  only  one  accessible 
point,  formed  by  the  breaching  of  the  end  and  front 
of  the  curtain,  which  admitted  an  entrance  only 
by  single  files.  No  man  survived  the  attempt  to 
surmount  the  narrow  ridge.  Two  hours  of  severe 
but  fruitless  exertion  ensued,  and  the  attack  was 
almost  in  a  desperate  state,  when  sir  Thomas 
Graham  adopted  the  venturous  expedient  of  direct- 
ing the  guns  against  the  curtain  over  the  heads  of 
the  assailants.  The  firing  was  executed  with  admi- 
rable precision  and  proved  effectual.  In  an  hour 
the  defenders  wer^  driven  from  their  complicated 
works,  and  retired  to  the  castle,  leaving  the  town 
in  full  possession  of  the  allies,  who  had  upwards  of 
500  men  killed  and  1500  wounded. 
SHt  r^  On  *'^^  morning  of  this  day  5oult  crossed  the 
^|^j^«  Bidassoa  in  great  force;  but  he  was  gallantly 
•nd*fa^  repulsed  by  the  Spanish  troops  whom  lord  Wei- 
g^"^  lington  had  posted  on  the  hills  near  the  right  bank 
«ifird«.  of  the  river.  In  the  afternoon  he  renewed  his 
attack  at  another  point,  and  was  again  beaten.  The 
castle  of  St.  Sebastian  surrendered  on  the  8th  of 

Septem- 
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September,  and  the  garrison,  now  reduced  to  about  chap! 
1800  men,  were  made  prisoners-        .  .  Lxxxvi. 

The  left  of*  the  allied  army  crossed  the  Bidassoa     isis. 
on  the  7th  of  October,  and  gained  a  firm  footing  J*»  of 
in  the  French  territory,    Pampluna  surrendered,  on    "°p^"~* 
the  31  st  of  October,  to  Don  Carios  de  Espana ; 
and  the  rear  of  the  army  being  thus  secured,  lord 
Wellington  was  enabled  to  direct  his  whole  force 
against  the  French  in  their  sacred  country.     They 
had  formed  and  fortified  two  lines  of  defence  ;  one  Lord  Wei- 
along  the  river  Nivelle,  and  the  other  immediately  ^^f^^"; 
in  front  of  Bayonne.     The  march  of  the  allies  was        ""^** 
impeded  by  heavy  rains ;  but  on  the  lOth  of  No- 
vember the  whole  army  was  brought  forward  to 
attack  the  French  intrenched  position  along  the 
Nivelle.     Three  British  and  one  Spanish  division 
drove  them  from  the  strong  posts  which  they  oc- 
cupied on  the  left  of  their  centre.  Lord  Wellington 
then  directed  troops  to  advance  upon  -the  rear  of 
their  right ;  but  before  this  operation  could  be  per- 
formed, day  closed,  and  the  enemy  took  advantage 
of  the  darkness  to  retire  upon  Bedart,  leaving  their 
strong  lines  in  the  possession  of  the  aJlies. 

They   withdrew    into   their   intrenched    camp  SouJt 
at  Bayonne,   their  left  occupying  the  peninsula  S'^'"*^ 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Adour  and  the  entrench- 
Nive,  their  right  and  centre  extending  from  the  B^Sinl 
left  bank  of  the  Nive  to  the  Adour  below  Bayonne. 
The  front  was  here  protected  by  an  impassable 
morass.     Lord  Wellington  deeming  this  position 
impregnable  by  a  direct  attack,   determined  to 
threaten  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  accordingly 
directed  generals  Hill  and  Beresford  to  cross  the 
river  in  two  divisions.    This  operation  was  eflected 
on  the  9th  of  December,  and  a  series  of  actions 
ensued,  in  which  the  principal  eflbrts  of  the  enemy 
were  directed  against  the  British  left,  and  were 
uniformly  defeated*    The  Dutch  regiment  of  Nas- 
sau,  and  the  German  regiment  of  Frankfort  came 
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CHAP,  over  to  the  allies.  On  the  13th  Soult  suddenlv 
/^^°"^^  moved  his  whole  force  through  Bayonne^  and  fell 
•  181S,  upon  the  British  right  under  sir  Rowland  Hill. 
Lord  Wellington  expected  this  attack,  and  sent 
reinforcements  to  resist  it ;  but  general  Hill's  troops 
alone  defeated  the  enemy  with  immense  loss,  and 
drove  them  into  their  intrenchments.  The  loss  on 
both  sides  was  considerable ;  but  the  alUes  were 
completely  successful,  and  they  established  them- 
selves firmly  between  the  Nive  and  the  Adour. 
After  the  discomfiture  of  Soult,  there  was  no  hope 
for  Suchet  in  Catalonia ;  and  thus  by  the  genius, 
activity,  and  perseverance  of  lord  Wellington,  and 
the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  allied  troops, 
who  shrunk  from  no  obstacle  under  such  a  leader, 
the  liberation  of  the  peninsula  was  accomplished* 
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The  Prussians  under  general  York  separate  from  the  French. 
—  Truce  between  tiie  Austrians  and  Russians. —  The  king 
qf  Prussia  declares  'war  against  France.  —  Military  pre^ 
parations  (f  Bonaparte.  —  Positions  qfthe  allies.  —  Mave^ 
ments  qf  the  French.  —  Battle  ofLAdzen  —  qf  Bautzen. — 
Armistice. — Austria  joins  the  alliance.  —  Blucher  defeats 
Bonaparte  on  the  Katzbach.  —  Battle  before  Dresden. — 
Bernadotte^s  victory  at  Dennevitz.  —  Bavaria  Joins  the 
alliance.  —  Battle  qf  Leipsic.  —  Bonaparte  retreats^  and 
returns  to  Paris.  —  Liberation  qf  Hanooer.  — Revolution 
in  Holland^  and  restoration  qf  the  prince  qf  Orange.  -^ 
Denmark  joins  the  allies.  —  Declaration  of  the  aUud  so^ 
vereigns.  —  Basis  qf  the  treaty  proposed  by  thenu"^  7%^ 
cross  the  Rhine.  —  Bonaparte s  reproof  to  the  l^idative 
body.  —  Caulaincourt  sent  to  Chatillon.  — -  Meeting  qfpar^ 
liament,  and  measures  for  the  prosecution  qf  the  loar. 

^HE   coalition  which    Bonaparte    had   formed  9^^^* 
against  Russia,  gave  him  much  anxiety  after  ^sssss 
his  ruinous  expecUtion  to   Moscow.     He  was  ap-     isis. 
prehensive  that  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  ?22^^ 
and  the  smaller  states  of  the  Rhenish  confederation,  «u]m, 
would  abandon  a  cause  for  which  they  had  been 
compelled  to  make  so  many  sacrifices,  and  would 
espouse  that  of  his  victorious  adversary.    He  could 
not  hope  to  overawe  them,   except  by  levying 
another  powerful  army  in  France,  and  marching  it 
into  Germany.     However  disunited  among  them- 
selves, they  were  bound  to  him   by  no  tie  of 
mutual  interest;  they  could  not  applaud  his  vile 
usurpation  of  Spain,  or  justify  his  iniquitous  and 
ill-timed  invasion  of  Russia ;  still  less  could  they 
excuse  that  perverse  obstinacy  in  error,  with  whicht 
by  procrastinating  his  retreat,  he  exposed  his  own 
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CHAP,  forces   and  theirs   to  the  triple  scourge   of  war, 
Lxxxvii.  pestilence,  and  famine,   amidst  the   horrors  of  a 

1812.  northern  winter. 
Tiie  Pru«-  Prussia  was  the  first  to  shake  off  the  yoke. 
l^lrf^  When  prince  KutusofF  arrived  on  the  frontier,  he 
Yorkaepa-  issued  a  proclamation,  explaining  the  moderate 
th^Fli^ch.  views  of  his  government,  and  promising  support,  on 
the  part  of  his  imperial  master,  to  every  people, 
who,  being  tlien  obliged  to  oppose  him,  should 
abandon  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  and  pursue  their 
real  interests.  It  was  to  Prussia  that  this  invitation 
was  particularly  addressed.  At  this  time,  15,000 
Prussians,  commanded  by  general  Von  York,  were 
united  with  the  10th  corps  of  the  French  army, 
under  Macdonald,  in  the  blockade  of  Riga.  Mac- 
donald,  retreating  with  great  expedition,  succeeded 
in  extricating  himself;  but  York  concluded  a  con- 
venition  with  the  Russians,  by  which,  his  troops 
were  to  remain  neutral  in  eastern  Prussia.  This 
defection  alarmed  Bonaparte  so  much,  that  he 
issued  a  senatus  consultum  for  calling  out  350,000 
men.  *  There  was  a  time  when  the  mere  promul- 
,  .  gation  of,  such  a  decree  would  have  rallied  his 
troops ;  but  that  time  was  past,  and  the  scattered 
bands  of  his  grand  army  continued  their  flight 
to  the  Vistula.  Witgenstein,  pursuing  JVJacdonald, 
1815.  entered  Konigsberg  on  the  7th  of  .mnuary.  On 
the  12th,  admiral  Tchichagoff,  and  count  Platoff, 
took  possession  of  Marienwerder,  Marienberg,  and 
Elbing ;  and  on  the  following  days,  having  crossed 
the  Vistula,  and  its  tributary  stream,  the  Nogat, 
they  pursued  the  French  in  different  directions,  on 
the  roads  to  Dantzic  and  Graudenz.  On  the  side 
of  Warsaw,  the  Austrians  and  Saxons  were  driven 
back  by  the  Russians  under  Sacken  and  Vasilchikoff. 
The  emperor  of  Russia  crossed  the  Niemen  on  the 
ISth,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  troops,  and 
pursued  his  march  in  a  westerly  direction^  while 
the  columns  under  Miloradovich  and  Dochtoroff, 
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moved  in  a  parallel  line  on  the  left.  Tiie  Prussians  chap. 
every  where  hailed  them  as  deliverers.  The  capi-  ^^^xxvii. 
tal  was  in  the  hands  of  a  French  garrison ;  but  tne  ibis. 
populace  rose  against  these  troops,  and  obliged  them 
to  remain  in  their  barracks.  At  Konigsberg, 
where  a  regency  had  been  established,  general 
York  was  declared  commander-in-chief  of  the 
patriotic  army,  and  numbers  daily  flocked  to  his 
standard.  The  king  suddenly  withdrew  from 
Potsdam,  and  went  to  Breslau,  where,  on  the  8d 
of  February,  he  issued  proclamations,  calling  on 
his  subjects  to  arm  in  support  of  their  king  and 
Goimtry.  Volunteers  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
presented  themselves  for  enrolment  in  such  multi- 
tudes, that  the  new  commander  of  the  French 
forces  prohibited  the  recruiting  enjoined  by  the 
royal  decree.  This  new  commander  was  Eugene 
Beauharnois,  who,  on  the  retirement  of  Murat» 
through  indisposition  or  disgust,  was  nominated  to 
succeed  him,  as  **  possessing  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  emperor." 

The  Austrians,  in  the  month  of  February,  con-  Traoebe. 
eluded  an  unlimited  truce  with  the  Russians,  in  *7^J2^i2li 
virtue  of  which  they  withdrew  into  Gallicia.     The  aodRus- 
Saxons  under  Regnier,  availing  themselves  of  this  ■•"•• 
opportunity,  retired   towards  their  own   country, 
pursued  by  Winzingerode,  who  made  SOOOprisoners, 
and  took  seven  pieces  of  cannon.     On  the  15th,  Thekior 
the  king  of  Prussia  offered  himself  as  mediator  ^j^^^ 
between   the  belligerents;   he  proposed  that  the  medial  be. 
Russians  should  retire  behind  the  Vistula,  and  the  J^S^* 
French  behind  the  Elbe,  leaving  Prussia  and  its  ents. 
fortresses  free  from  foreign  usurpation.     On  the 
rejection  of  these  terms  by  Bonaparte,  he  concluded  join, 
a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  ^""^• 
the  emperor  of  Russia.     The  king  of  Saxony,  un- 
happily  for  himself,  took  a  different  course,  and  at 
a  time  when   the  approach  of  the   allied  annies . 
obliged  him  to  quit  Dresden,  issued  a  proclamation, 
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c  H  A  P.  in  which  he  told  hi?  subjects,  that  the  political 
Lxxxvii.  gygtem  to  which  he  had  for  the  last  six  years 
1813,  attached  himself,  was  that  to  which  the  state  had 
been  indebted  for  its  preservation  amidst  the  most 
imminent  dangers.  General  Blucher,  who  com- 
manded the  Prussian  army  of  Silesia,  published  an 
address  to  the  Saxons,  stating  that  he  entered  their 
territory  to  offer  them  his  powerful  assistance,  and 
calling  on  them  to  raise  the  standard  of  insurrection 
against  their  oppressors.  He  made  the  following 
energetic  allusion  to  the  events  of  the  late  cam- 
paign J  "  In  the  north  of  Europe,  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
has  held  a  dreadful  court  of  justice,  and  the  angel 
of  death  has  cut  off  300,000  of  those  strangers,  by 
the  sword,  famine,  and  cold,  from  that  earth  which 
they,  in  the  insolence  of  their  prosperity,  would 
have  brought  under  their  yoke.*'  Prussia  now 
became  one  great  camp ;  the  militia  and  the  levy  en 
masse  were  called  out,  volunteers  enrolled  them- 
selves on  all  sides,  and  the  national  enthusiasm  rose 
to  a  height  which  it  had  never  attained  in  the  most 
prosperous  days  of  the  monarchy.  Berlin  was 
evacuated  by  the  French  on  the  third  of  March, 
and  the  Russian  general,  Czernicheff,  entered  it  on 
the  following  day,  amidst  a  great  concourse  of 
people.  The  small  force  under  Morand,  which 
occupied  Swedish  Pomerania,  followed  the  main 
French  armjr ;  but  it  was  intercepted  and  beaten, 
its  leader  killed,  and  his  remaining  troops  made 
prisoners.  Hamburg  was  entered  on  the  1 8th  by 
the  Russian  general  Tettenborn  j  a  Swedish  force 
advanced  to  Stralsund,  and  in  the  following  month, 
the  strong  fortress  of  Thorn  surrendered  to  the 
Russians.  On  the  20th,  the  king  of  Prussia  pub- 
lished, an  edict,  abolishing  the  continental  system, 
and  regulating  the  importation  of  merchandize  into 
hi3  dominions,  from  which  all  French  goods  were 
prphibited. 

Meanwhile  Bonaparte  was  actively,  employed  ^ 

in 
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in  augmenting  his  military  force,  and  in  strength-  c  h  a  K 
ening  his  authority  by  conciliating  public  opinion,  ^-^^^xvu. 
He  released  the  pope  from  imprisonment  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  restored  the  territories  of  the  church, 
and  procured  the  sanction  of  his  holiness  to  his  se- 
cond marriage.  A  regency  was  provided,  in  the  Bonaparte, 
event  of  his  death,  during  the  minority  of  his  son ; 
it  was  vested  in  Maria  Louisa,  and  she  was  to  act 
with  the  assistance  of  a  council.  In  preparing  to 
take  the  field,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  an 
addition,  even  to  the  immense  armament  already  in 
preparation.  Ninety  thousand  men  of  the  con- 
scription for  1814,  originally  destined  for  the  re- 
serve, were  now  rendered  disposable ;  and  ninety 
thousand  more  were  raised  by  a  sort  of  retrospec- 
tive conscription.  Requisitions  of  horses  were 
made  on  the  municipalities  to  replace  the  cavalry 
lost  in  the  Russian  campaign.  The  raw  levies 
were  disciplined  by  officers  procured  in  drafts  from 
the  peninsula,  or  in  the  skeletons  of  regiments  from 
the  north.  A  large  camp  was  formed  on  the  Maine, 
where  training  could  be  carried  on  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  enemy.  On  the  15th  of  April, 
Bonaparte  set  out  for  the  army. 

About  this  period  the  allied  forces  were  thus  Position* 
distributed.  Witgenstein,  with  the  main  body  of  ^^**** 
the  Russians,  had  crossed  the  Elbe  ;  part  of  Tchi- 
chagoflPs  army  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Thorn  j  while 
another  division  under  Platoff  was  besieging  Dant- 
zic.  The  army  under  Winzingerode  was  at  Cus- 
trin,  Lansberg,  and  Dresden  j  another  corps  had 
crossed  the  Elbe  at  Schandau  to  turn  Davoust,  who 
was  threatening  Hamburg.  Blucher  had  removed 
from  Silesia  into  Saxony,  and  York  was  at  Berlin 
with  the  main  Prussian  army.  Detachments  had 
been  sent  to  Hamburg  and  Rostock,  which  were 
now  occupied  by  Prussian  corps,  and  another  de- 
tachment had  invested  Stettin.  An  army  of  50,000 
men,  under  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  was  ex- 
pected 
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CHAP,  pected  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign. 
'^^^^"'  The  Prussians  were  estimated  at  70,000,  the  Rus- 
sians at  110,000. 

The  French  army  on  the  Maine  moved  into 
Saxony;   that  under  Beauharnois   marched  from 
Magdeburg  to  meet  it,  and  a  junction  was  effected 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale.     Their  united  num. 
bers  were  estimated  at  170,000  men.     On  the  25th 
of  April,  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Erfurt,  and  imme- 
diately ordered  all  the  divisions  to  move  forward 
in  the  direction  of  Leipzig.     On  the  morning  of 
Battle  of     the  2d  of  May  he  advanced  into   the  plain   of 
Luiien.       Lutzen,  with  the  view  of  reaching  that  city,  and  of 
throwing  himself  on  the  rear  of  the  allies.     They, 
however,  suddenly  crossed  the   Elster  at   Pegau 
with  their  whole  force,  and  commenced  a  grand  at- 
tack upon  the  French  army.     An  obstinate  battle 
ensued,  in  which  the  village  of  Gros  Gorschen  was 
six  times  taken  and  retaken  by  the  bayonet ;  but  it 
was  at  length  won  by  the  allies.     They  drove  the 
French  from  their  positions,  and  remained  masters 
of  the  field  ;  but  they  subsequently  found  it  neces- 
sary, from  inferiority  of  numbers,  to  fall  back  upon 
the  Mulda,  and  afterwards  to  retire  beyond  the 
Elbe.     Bonaparte  entered  Dresden  on  the  8th,  and 
was  there  joined  by  the  king  of  Saxony. 
Battles  of        The  alllcs,  haviug  received  strong  reinforcements 
Baut«en.     uudcr  Barclay  de  Tolly,  Langeron,  Sass,  and  Kleist, 
took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  Spree,  near  Baut*- 
zen,  where  they  were  attacked  by  the  French.     A 
series  of  sanguinary  actions  ensued,  from  the  19th 
to  the  2ad,  in  which  the  loss  of  the  French  by  their 
own  accounts  amounted  to  11,000  men,  and  that 
of  the  allies  to  6000.     The  latter  retired  in  good 
order  upon  Schweidnitz,  southward  through  Sile- 
sia, and  along  the  frontier  of  Bohemia,  with  the  view 
of  drawing  the  enemy  as  far  as  possible  from  Berlin 
and  the  central  provinces  of  Prussia.     Bonaparte, 
moving  ojiward   with   his   main,  army,  raised  the 

blockade 
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blockade  of  Glogau,  and  took  possession  of  Breslau,   chap. 
the  capital  of  Silesia.    He  had  here  the  satisfaction    ^^^^^^"* 
of  learning  that  the  negociations  between  Denmark      1815. 
and  Great  Britain  had  failed,  and  that  Hamburg 
was  occupied  by  a  detachment  from  the  corps  of 
Davoust. 

Through  the  mediation  of  Austria,  an  armistice  Armistice, 
was  concluded  on  the  1st  of  June,  of  which  the 
duration  was  fixed  to  the  20th  of  July.     By  its 
terms,  the  line  of  demarcation   for  both   armies 
took  its  departure  from  the  frontier  of  Bohemia, 
and  extended  to  the  Oder,  according  to  their  actual 
occupation.    Breslau,  being  between  them,  was  de- 
clared neutral.     The  line  which  separated  the  de- 
tached corps  was  continued  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Katzbach,  along  the  Oder,  to  the  frontier  of  Saxony 
and  Prussia,  where  it  joined  the  Elbe.    A  congress  Congreis  at 
was  holden  at  Prague  to  arrange  a  general  pacifica-  ^'*«"®- 
tion  ;  and  to  afford  time  for  the  discussions  the  ar- 
mistice was  prolonged  ;  but  finding  that  Bonaparte 
would  not  make  even  a  nominal  sacrifice  for  the  re- 
pose of  Europe,  the  emperor  of  Austria  declared 
war  against  him  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  con-  Austria  de. 
eluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Russia  and  Prussia.    ^^J^ 

At  this  crisis  the  forces  under  the  immediate  Fnuice. 
command  of  Bonaparte,  were  estimated  at  300,000  Force  of 
men.     He  had  established  a  strong  fortified  line,  **'**^'*"**- 
extending  from  Wittenberg  through  Torgau  and 
Dresden,  to  the  intrenched  camp  at  Pirna.     His 
main  army  was  stationed  between  this  line  and  the 
Silesian  frontier.     Mortier  was  posted  with  70,000 
men  in  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia;  Ney,  with  nearly 
an  equal  force,  occupied  Bautzen.     The   Saxons 
were  at  Goerlitz.     On  the  Maine  there  was  an 
army  of  reserve  under  Augereau,  and  an  army  of 
25,000  Bavarians  was  stationed  near  Munich.     A 
considerable  force  under  Davoust  defended  Hoi- 
stein  and  Hamburg,  and  threatened  Pomerania. 

The 
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CHAP.  The  communication  was  maintained  by  the  garri- 
^^^^^^   son  of  Magdeburg. 

1813.  The  grand  army  of  the  allies,  consisting  of  the 

Of  the  whole  Austrian  torce  and  large  detachments  of 
•'^^^^  Russians  and  Prussians,  took  its  position  in  Bohe- 
mia, thus  threatening  Saxony  and  the  rear  of  the 
French.  Blucher  commanded  about  100,000  men 
in  Silesia.  Bernadotte,  who  commanded  the  army 
of  the  north  of  Germany,  amounting  to  120,000 
men,  had  his  head-quaiters  at  Berlin.  He  was 
there  joined  by  his  early  companion  in  arms,  gene- 
ral Moreau,  whose  counsel  was  considered  of  high 
importance  in  concerting  the  military  operations. 
Blucher  WHILE  this  army  was  occupied  in  repulsing  a 

defeats  Bo-  ^^j^jjiu^^i  forcc  of  the  cucmy  under  Marmont  and 
Victor,  general  Blucher  crossed  the  Bober,  and 
drove  in  all  the  French  corps  which  defended  that 
river.  On  the  approach  of  Bonaparte  with  a  strong 
reinforcement,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  took  up  a 
strong  position  near  Lignitz,  on  the  Katzbach.  He 
was  there  attacked,  but  he  defended  himself  with 
great  intrepidity,  took  18,000  prisoners,  103  pieces 
of  cannon,  260  waggons,  and  two  eagles ;  and  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  retreat.  They  returned  in 
greater  force,  and  he  retired  in  good  order  behind 
the  Katzbach.  During  these  demonstrations,  which 
for  a  time  engrossed  the  attention  of  Bonaparte, 
the  allies  were  issuing  in  great  force  from  the  passes 
in  Bohemia,  and  moving  upon  Dresden.  On  the  28th 
2j^^^  of  August,  Bonaparte  came  out  of  that  city  with 
den.  130,000  men  to  attack  them,  having  detached  a 

force  under  Vandamme  to  seize  the  passes  in  their 
rear.  The  battle  was  chiefly  fought  by  the  cavalry 
and  artillery,  and  continued  until  evening,  when 
the  allies  retired  toward  the  Bohemian  frontier.  In 
the  assault  on  the  preceding  day,  general  Moreau, 
while  conversing  with  the  emperor  Alexander,  was 
struck  by  a  b^l,  which  shattered  one  of  his  legs, 
and,  passing  through  his  horse,  carried  off  the  other. 

He 
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He  bore  the  wounds  and  the  amputation  of  both  chap. 
limbs  with  great  firmness,  and  was  carried  on  a  lit-  ''^"^^^^ 
ter,  formed  by  the  lances  of  the  Cossacks,  to  Toplitz,      isis. 
where  he  expired.     His  death  was  greatly  lamented  ^^  ^ 
by  the  allies,  and  especially  by  his  countryman,     ***"* 
Bemadotte,  who  knew  how  deeply  he  sympathised 
in  the  sufferings  of  France  under  Bonaparte.     Yet 
this  death  was  not  glorious  for  a  man  who  had 
served  his   country  so  well !  —  On  their  retreat  capture«f 
the  allies  captured  Vandamme  and  six  other  ge-  X"^o 
nerals,  10,000  men,  six  standards,  and  sixty  pieces 
of  cannon.     They  were  re-animated  by  intelligence 
that  Blucher  had  attacked  and  beaten  Macdonald 
on  the  26th  and  the  two  following  days,  taking 
from  him  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  great  quantities 
of  ammunition,  and  15,000  prisoners. 

The  army  of  the  north  oi  Germany,  under  Ber-  J«™f  . 
nadotte,  obtained  a  splendid  victory  on  the  6th  of  t^^""^ 
SeptemJber  at  Dennevitz,  over  a  strong  force  com-  Dennevit.. 
manded  by  marshal  Ney,  taking  5000  prisoners^ 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  200  ammunition  wag- 
gons.     Blucher,    after   driving  before    him    the 
wreck  of  Macdonald's  army,  pursued  his  victorious 
career  almost  to  the  gates  of  Dresden.     The  grand 
army  of  Bohemia  again  advanced  toward  that  city, 
and  occupied  Dohna  and  Pirna.     Bonaparte  re- 
mained there  until  the  beginning  of  October,  wait- 
ing for  reinforcements  from  France,  and  employing 
his  troops  in  marches  and  countermarches,  to  frus- 
trate the  plans  of  the  allies.     Their  grand  army  in  Adrmct  •£ 
Bohemia,  being  reinforced  bv  40,000  men  under  ^^^^^*^ 
general  Bennigsen  and  the    hetman  Platoff,  pro- 
ceeded in  three  divisions  towards  Chemnitz  and 
Freiburg,  to  interrupt  his  communications  with  the 
Rhine.    Blucher  and  the  crown  prince  at  the  same 
time  advanced,  and  effecting  a  junction,  moved  on 
the  5th  towarcb  Leipzig,  with  a  force  amounting  to 
180,000  men.     A  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded 
on  the  8th  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Mu- 
nich : 
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CHAP,  liich ;  in  consequence  of  which,  general  Vrede,  at 
LxxxviL  ^j^g   Yie^^  of  35,000   Bavarians,  immediately  co- 
1813.      operated  with  the  allies.  Bonaparte  concentrated  his 
H'd^^     forces  at  Leipzig,  while  the  allies  extended  them- 
the  Bats,    selvcs  on  cvcry  side,  and  prepared  for  battle.     The 
"•^         united  armies  of  Bernadotte  and  Blucher  were  posted 
on  the  north,  from  the  Mulda  to  the  Saale ;  the 
grand  array,  on  the  south,  extended  from  the  latter 
Battle  of     river  to  the  Mulda.  On  the  morning  of  the  1 6th,  ge- 
^'^*^'      neral  Blucher  attacked  the  three  French  corps  com- 
manded  by  marshal  Ney,  and  after  an  obstinate  con-^ 
flict,  drove  them  behind  the  Partha  immediately  un- 
der Leipzig,  taking  12,000  prisoners  and  40  pieces, 
of  cannon.     On  the  same  day  a  simultaneous  at- 
tack was  made  by  the  grand  Bohemian  army  on  the 
side  of  Wachar  and  Liebert  Wolkowitz.  Bonaparte 
with  his  cavalry  broke  their  centre  j  but  at  this  cri- 
tical moment,  his  progress  was  checked  by  six  regi- 
ments  of  Austrian  cuirassiers.     On   the  17th  the 
allies  made  a  pause,  to  bring  up  their  reinforce- 
ments i  and  Bonaparte  drew  his  army  closer  round 
Leipzig,  attempting  no  other  operation  than  that  of 
securing  an  opening  through  the  hostile  line  in  the 
direction  of  Weissenfels,  in  which  he  succeeded.   A 

General  battle  ensued  on  the  18th,  which  was  not 
istinguished  by  any  bold  manoeuvres  or  striking  vi- 
cissitudes. On  the  north,  Bernadotte,  reinforced  by 
30,000  men  from  Blucher*s  army,  crossed  the 
Partha,  and  drove  the  enemy  through  the  villages 
of  Sonnerfeldt,  Parmsdorf,  and  Schonfeldt,  upon 
Leipzig.  He  was  about  to  halt  for  the  arrival  of 
his  artillery,  when  a  large  body  of  Westphalian  and 
of  Saxon  troops,  the  latter  bringing  witfi  them  twen- 
ty-two pieces  of  cannon,  came  over  to  him,  and  ac- 
cepted his  offer  to  head  them  against  the  French. 
The  grand  Bohemian  army,  against  which  the 
most  strenuous  resistance  was  made,  pressed  on- 
ward, and  towards  evening  effected  a  junction 
with  the  army  of  the  north,  under  the  walls  of 

Leipzig. 
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LeipziiT.  Bonaparte  had  now  lost  in  killed,  wound-  chap. 
ed,  and  captured,  40,<X)0  men,  with  sixty-five  pieces  ^^^  -' 
of  cannon  ;  all  his  outposts  and  fortified  lines  were  1815. 
carried,  and  the  only  line  of  retreat  which  he  had 
secured  was  over  a  marshy  tract,  intersected  by 
five  or  six  rivers  running  in  a  parallel  direction,  at  a 
small  distance  from  each  other.  His  army  begaii  Retrait  of 
to  defile  toward  Weissenfels  during  the  night,  and  ^"*p«^- 
in  the  morning  the  magistrates  of  Leipzig,  at  the 
instance  of  Bonaparte,  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  allies,  requesting  a  suspension  of 
arms  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  capitulation. 
It  was  easily  seen  that  this  was  an  artifice  to  facili- 
tate the  escape  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  French 
army.  The  emperor  Alexander  openly  declared 
that  no  respite  could  be  allowed ;  the  allied  forces 
were  led  to  the  attack ;  after  a  short  resistance  they 
carried  the  city,  and  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the 
crown  prince  of  Sweden,  arriving  from  different 
quarters,  met  in  the  great  square,  amidst  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  army  and  of  the  people.  Bona- 
parte had  quitted  Leipzig  about  two  hours  before. 
The  French  were  flying  in  utter  confusion  over  the 
Eister  i  the  bridge  was  choked  up  with  men  and 
cattle;  prisoners  were  taken  by  thousands;  and 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  plunged  into  the 
stream  perished.  The  whole  of  the  rear-guard 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies :  among  the  prison- 
ers were  Regnier,  Brune,  Vallery,  Bertrand,  and 
Lauriston.  Macdonald  with  difficulty  gained 
the  opposite  bank;  prince  Poniatowski,  making 
the  same  attempt,  was  drowned.  The  wounded, 
to  the  amount  of  30,000,  were  all  taken,  together 
with  the  magazines,  stores,  and  artillery  remaining  in 
the  city.  The  king  of  Saxony,  who,  witli  his  whole  King  of 
court,  ranked  among  the  prisoners,  was  sent  under  ^e'^pn- 
a  guard  to  Eysebnach.  wucr. 

Bonaparte  retreated  through  Erfurt  with  about 

70,000 
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c  H  AP.  70,000  or  80,000  men.  Blucher,  supposing  that  he 
^'^^^"^^''  would  cross  the  Rhine  at  Coblentz,  directed  his 
181J.      march  on  that  town,  and  was  thus  disappointed  in 
^a*to"^   his  hope  of  overtaking  the  enemy,  who  was  en- 
Paria.        abled  to  turn  his  whole  force  against  the  30,000 
Bavarians  posted  at  Hanau,  under  general  Vrede. 
They  disputed  his  passage  with  great  determination, 
and  did  not  retire  until  they  bad  sustained  a  severe 
loss,  in  this  unequal  encounter.     Bonaparte  con- 
tinued his  retreat  through  Frankfort,  crossed  the 
Rhine  on  the  7th  of  November,  and  proceeded  to 
Paris  on  the  9th,  sending  before  him,  twenty  stands  of 
colours,  taken  by  his  victorious  armies  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Weissen,  Leipzig,  and  Hanau ! 
The  allies        The  grand  allied  army,  consisting  of  the  Aus- 
thJ^M^d^  trian.  Bavarian,  and  part  of  the  Russian  and  Prus- 
sian armies,   advanced  to  the   Maine;   and  the 
respective  sovereigns  established  their  head-quarters 
Hanorer     at  Frankfort.     The  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  with 
I.I    *^      ^^  army  of  the  north,  marched  into  Hanover,  and 
entered  its  capital  on  the  6th  of  November.     The 
regency  of  the  electorate  was  re-established,  to  the 
general  joy  of  the  people,  who  gave  the  most  af- 
fecting proofs  of  loyalty  to  their  venerable  sovereign, 
while  contrasting  his  mild  sway  with  the  odious 
tyranny  which  had  of  late  oppressed  them.     The 
crown  prince  proceeded  on  the  17th  to  Bremen, 
where  general   Winzingerode's   corps  had  lately 
arrived  j    Bulow  moved  to  Amheim,  while   Ben- 
nigsen  and  Walmoden  with  the  Hanoverians,  and 
Adlercrantz   with    the  Swedes,   marched  against 
Davoust  and  the  Danes. 
Revolution      The  cfforts  of  the  allies  for  the  liberation  of 
Germany  encouraged  the  people  of  the  United 
Provinces  to  recover  their  independence.     In  the 
month  of  Apiil  some  partial  disturbances  had  en- 
sued,   in  consequence  of  the  enrolment  of  the 
national  guard;  but  they  were  speedily  quelled, 
and  in  the  season  of  apparent  tranquillity  which 

followed 
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followed  this  storm,  the  French  made  large  drafts  chap. 
from  their  military  force  in  that  country,  until  it  ^"^^^^^- 
was  reduced  to  10,000  men.  After  the  battle  of 
Leipzig,  secret  confederacies  were  formed  at  the 
Hague,  and  at  Amsterdam,  among  the  principal 
burghers,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  and  regu- 
lating the  patriotic  impulse  in  favour  of  the 
ancient  government.  On  the  15th  of  November, 
the  populace  of  Amsterdam  rose  in  a  body,  and 
proceeded  to  burn  the  wooden  huts  of  the  French 
douaniers,  or  excisemen,  and  pillaged  the  house 
of  a  receiver  of  customs  who  refused  to  take 
down  the  aifns  of  Bonaparte.  On  the  I6th,  count 
Styrum  was  proclaimed  governor  of  the  Hague, 
in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and  the 
national  flag  was  hoisted  amidst  enthusiastic  shouts 
of  "  Oraiye  Boven  /"  At  this  time  the  whole 
force  of  the  confederates  scarcely  amounted  to 
900  men,  badly  armed.  During  the  three  years 
and  a  half  since  its  annexation  to  France,  the  coun- 
try had  been  drained  of  its  arms,  ammunition,  mili- 
tary stores,  accoutrements,  artillery,  and  horses. 
General  Molitor,  with  an  army  of  4000  regular 
troops,  was  at  Utrecht,  only  twelve  leagues  from 
the  Hague,  and  there  was  a  French  garrison  at 
Gorcum.  These  troops  were  recovering  from  their 
panic,  and  were  advancing  to  the  towns  which 
they  had  evacuated.  Of  the  allies,  only  a  small 
band  of  Cossacks  had  arrived  ;  and  it  was  known 
that  the  military  plans  of  the  allies  did  not  permit 
general  Bulow  to  pass  the  Yssel.  The  assembly  of 
ancient  regents  convoked  by  the  confederates  re- 
fused to  assume  the  administration,  even  when 
informed  that  succours  had  been  solicited  from 
England.  Patriotism,  however,  at  length  pre- 
vailed over  fear ;  and  on  the  23d  the  prince  of 
Orange  was  solemnly  proclaimed  at  Amsterdam- 
The  example  was  followed  by  the  magistracy  of 
Rotterdam ;  but  an.  interval  of  anxious  suspense 
VOL.  VI.  D  D  ensued 
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CHAP,  ensued  until  the  27th,  when  Mr.  Fagel  returned 
'"^^^^^^'  from   England   with    intelligence,    that  succours 
1813.      would  speedily  be  sent,  and  that  the  prince  would 
sail  as  soon  as  possible  for  Holland.     A  pressing 
solicitation  having  been  sent  to  Bulow  at  Munster, 
he  ventured  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  pass  the 
Yssel,  and  soon  afterwards  general  Winzingerode 
received  from  the  crown  prince  an  order  to  ad- 
vance.     On  the  28th,   four  English  men-of-war 
appeared  off  Schaeveningen,  and  on  the  following 
day  a  body  of  marines  were  disembarked  to  the 
extreme  joy  of  the  people,  who  had  begun  to  dread 
the  return  of  their  vindictive  oppressors.     These 
alarms  might  be  heightened  by  the  report  of  a 
dreadful  tragedy,  which  had  recently  been  acted 
at  Woerden.     The  French  recaptured  that  town 
on   the    24th,    and    massacred    the    inhabitants, 
sacrificing  to  their  indiscriminate  fury  three  ge- 
nerations at  once.     On  the  30th  this  atrocity  was 
severely  retaliated  by  the  Prussians,  who  put  the 
RertoMtion  wholc  garrfsou  to  the  sword.     On  the  same  day 
pri^M  of    t^®  prince  of  Orange,  accompanied  by  lord  Clan- 
Orange,      carty,  and  the  British  embassy,  landed  at  Schaeven- 
ingen,  and  proceeded  to  the  Hague,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  a  people  from  whom  he  had  been 
separated  during  nineteen  years  of  adversity.     On 
the  3d  of  December,  he  made  his  entrance  into 
Amsterdam,  where  he  was  proclaimed  sovereign 
prince  of  the  Netherlands,  and  on  the  following 
day  he  announced  his  determination  to  establish  a 
free  constitution.     The  French,   believing  that  a 
powerful  army  escorted  him  from  England,  con- 
fined themselves  to  defensive  measures ;  they  still 
held  the  greater  number  of  the  fortresses,  and  the 
whole  of    Zealand,    including    the  isle    of  Wal- 
cheren.    The  Brill  was  speedily  reduced,  and  Hel- 
voetsluys  surrendered  on  the  5th  of  December  to 
some  marines  of  admiral  Young's  fleet,  aided  by  a 
body  of  Dutch  troops.     The  next  day  I7OO  English 

guards 
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guards  landed  at  Schaeveningen.  Notwithstanding  chap. 
the  strong  hold  which  the  enemy  still  maintained  ^"^^^"^ 
in  the  country,  no  doubts  were  now  entertained  of  isis. 
its  speedy  deliverance,  and  measures  were  imme- 
diately adopted  for  the  levy  of  troops,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  military  force.  Impoverished  as 
the  Dutch  had  been  by  the  exactions  of  their 
tyrants,  and  diminished  as  their  efficient  numbers 
were  by  the  conscription  law,  yet  in  the  short  space 
of  four  months  25,000  men  were  raised,  armed, 
and  equipped,  from  a  population  of  1 ,800,000  souls. 
Their  natural  love  of  liberty  urged  them  to  re- 
doubled exertions  against  a  strong  and  cruel 
enemy,  who  had  deliberately  ruined  their  com- 
merce, reduced  them  to  a  state  of  vassalage,  and 
wasted  their  blood  and  treasure  in  a  warfare,  alike 
iniquitous  in  its  object,  and  disastrous  in  its  issue. 

!BoNAPAKTE  was  now  disposed  to  treat  for  the  surrender 
evacuation  of  all  the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe,  the  ^unZmm 
Oder,  and  the  Vistula,  which  would  have  liberated  ^?**". 
50,000  of  his  soldiers ;  but  the  allies  rejected  that  *" 
overture.     They  refused  to  allow  terms  of  capitu- 
lation to  the   French   garrison  left  in   Dresden, 
under  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  and  Lobau,  who,  with  a 
force  of  16,000  men,  surrendered  on  the  12th  of 
November  as  prisoners  of  war.     The  garrisons  in 
Stettin  and  its  forts  followed  the  example,  and  the 
Dutch  troops,  who  formed,  part  of  them,  imme* 
diately  mounted  the  Orange  cockade,  and  were 
sent  to  join  their  countrymen. 

Early  in  December  the  crown  prince,  moving  Denmark 
his  army  northward,  drove  Davoust  into  Hamburg,  ^Jj^**** 
separated  the  French  from  the  Danes,  and  con- 
quered Holstein,  while  the  Russians  under  his  com- 
mand over-ran  Sleswig,  and  established  themselves 
on  the  frontier  of  Jutland.  These  successes  pro- 
duced a  decided  change  in  the  policy  of  Denmark, 
end,  on  the  14th  of  January,  her  ministers  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Mr.  Thornton  on  the  part  of 
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CHAP.  England,  and  with  baron  de  Witterstedt  for  Sweden, 
Lxxxvii.  according  to  which  10,000  Danes,  then  stationed 
1813.  at  Rensburg,  were  immediately  united  to  the  army 
of  the  north  of  Germany,  fiernadotte  was  thus 
enabled  to  march  his  legions  to  the  Rhine,  after 
leaving  80,000  men,  under  Bennigsen,  to  form  the 
siege  of  Hamburg. 
Declaration  Qn  the  Ist  of  December  the  allied  sovereigns 
wvCTei^r^  issued  a  declaration  explanatory  of  their  views  and 
policy.  Victory  had  conducted  them  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  first  use  which  they  made  of 
it  was  to  offer  peace.  They  desired  that  France 
might  be  great,  and  powerful,  because  in  a  state 
of  greatness  and  strength  she  constituted  one 
of  the  foundations  of  the  social  edifice  of  Europe. 
They  wished  that  France  might  be  happy ;  that  her 
commerce  might  revive,  and  that  the  arts  might 
again  flourish ;  because  a  great  people  can  only  be 
tranquil  in  proportion  as  it  is  happy.  They  offered 
to  confirm  to  the  French  empire  an  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, which  France,  under  her  kings,  never  knew ; 
because  a  valiant  nation  does  not  fall  from  its  rank 
by  having,  in  its  turn,  experienced  reverses  in  an 
obstinate  and  sanguinary  contest  in  which  it  had 
fought  with  its  accustomed  bravery.  But  they 
wished  also  to  be  free,  tranquil,  and  happy  them- 
selves. They  desired  a  state  of  peace,  which,  by 
a  wise  partition  of  strength,  by  a  Just  equilibrium, 
might  preserve  their  people  nrom  the  numberless 
calamities  which  had  overwhelmed  Europe  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  They  would  not  lay  down  their 
arms  until  this  great  result  should  be  obtained; 
until  the  political  state  of  Europe  should  be  re- 
established;  and  until  the  fidelity  of  treaties  should 
have  at  last  secured  a  real  peace. 
Bon*.  The  temper   in    which   Bonaparte    met   these 

dS^  to"^'e  pacific  overtures  may  be  judged  from  his  address 
couBcUof  to  his  council  of  state  on  the  1st  of  November,  to 
•tate.         which  the  above  declaration  seems  to  have  been 
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intended  as  a  contrast.  "  Wellington/*  said  he^  chap. 
"  is  in  the  south ;  the  Russians  threaten  the  norths  ^'^"^^^^' 
em  frontier,  Austria  the  south-eastern ;  yet,  shame  i^ia. 
to  speak  it,  the  nation  has  not  yet  risen  in  mass  to 
repel  them.  Every  ally  has  abandoned  me;  the 
Bavarians  have  betrayed  me.  Peace!  no  peace 
till  Munich  is  in  flames !  I  demand  of  you  300,000 
men.  I  will  form  a  camp  at  Bourdeaux  of  100,000, 
another  at  Lyons,  a  third  at  Metz:  with  the 
remnants  of  my  former  levies  I  shall  have  a  million 
of  men  under  arms.  But  it  is  men  whom  I  demand 
of  you ;  grown  men,  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  not  those 
miserable  conscript  striplings  who  choak  my  hos- 
pitals with  the  sick  and  my  highways  with  their 
carcases.  Give  up  Holland!  rather  resign  it  to 
the  sea!  I  hear  only  the  word  peace,  when  all 
around  me  should  re-echo  the  cry  of  war  !*'  He 
determined  not  to  sacrifice  any  of  the  conquests 
which  he  yet  retained,  and  would  hear  of  no  pro- 
position which  should  reduce  him  to  the  position 
which  he  occupied  at  the  peace  of  Luneville.  He 
caused  the  senate  to  pass  two  decrees  for  levying 
300,000  men,  and  for  doubling  the  public  con- 
tributions. Apprehensive,  however,  that  the 
moderation  of  the  allies  might  alienate  the  minds 
of  the  French  people,  by  throwing  on  him  the 
odium  of  continuing  the  war,  he  authorised  Caulain-'  Bwiaof  the 
court  to  accept  the  basis  of  a  treaty  adjusted  by  ^^Sy^ 
the  Austrian  cabinet  in  the  presence  of  lord  Aber-  thftau» 
deen,  the  English  ambassador.  The  terms  of  this 
basis  were,  that  the  allies  were  resolved  to  abide 
by  their  reciprocal  engagements,  and  to  insist  upon 
a  general  peace,  including  England  as  well  as  the 
continental  belligerents  f  .that  the  allied  sovereigns 
were  agreed  upon  the  limits  which  nature  herself 
had  assigned  to  France,  namely,  the  course  of  the 
Rhine,  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  the  mountains  of 
the  Pyrennees;  that  Germany,  including  all  the 
provinces  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  should 
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CHAP,  x'ecover  its  independence ;  that  Spain  should  be 
'  evacuated,  and  the  ancient  dynasties  restored  in  the 
1815.  peninsula;  that  the  arrangements  with  Austria 
respecting  Italy  should  be  the  subject  of  future 
discussion ;  that  Holland  should  become  an  in- 
dependent state;  and  that  England  would  acknow- 
ledge such  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation  as 
could  be  justly  claimed  by  France.  The  discussion 
of  these  terms  occasioned  no  interruption  of 
hostilities,  and  Bonaparte  hoped  that  while  nego- 
ciation  and  warfare  proceedea  together,  he  might, 
either  bv  victory  or  intrigue,  detach  Austria  from 
the  confederacy.  He  professed  to  regard  the  im- 
pending invasion  as  a  disgrace  to  France,  and  not 
to  himself. 
Amount  of  At  this  pcHod  the  Russian  army  had  received 
th«r  orcM.  ^einforcements,  which  swelled  its  amount  to  nearly 
200,000  men.  The  main  body  of  the  Austrian 
army,  amounting  to  150,000,  with  a  reserve  of 
nearly  equal  numbers,  was  stationed  along  the  upper 
Rhine,  and  extended  its  operations  from  Geneva 
to  Spires.  The  army  of  Prussia,  which  exceeded 
140,000  men,  was  under  the  command  of  general 
Blucher,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Frankfort. 
The  German  forces,  exclusive  of  the  Prussians,  and 
Austrians  were  estimated  at  144,000  men.  A  force 
of  10,000  men,  sent  from  England,  under  sir 
Thomas  Graham,  had  arrived  in  Holland  to  co- 
operate  with  Bulow,  whose  corps  formed  the 
extreme  right  of  that  immense  army,  which  oc- 
cupying a  frontier  of  500  miles  in  extent,  rested 
its  left  wing  on  the  mountains  of  Switzerland. 
They  cross  The  Austriaus  uudcr  Schwartzenberg  crossed 
the  Rhine,  ^^c  Rhine  between  Basle  and  Schaffhausen  ;  the 
Russians  near  Rastadt;  the  Prussians  under 
Blucher  between  Coblentz  and  Manheim.  The 
French  marshals,  Marmont,  Mortier,  Victor,  and 
Ney,  retreated,  after  attempting  to  resist  the  over- 
whelming torrent  of  invaders,    and   Macdonald, 
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imitating  their  example,  withdrew  from  the  lower  chap. 
Rhine  into  the  interior.  In  the  middle  of  January  ^xxxvii. 
Schwartzenberg  established  his  head-quarters  at  isis, 
Vesoul  in  the  department  of  Upper  Saone,  and  his 
advanced  guard,  under  count  Giulay,  captured  the 
important  town  of  Langres  la  Pucelle,  while 
Blucher  advanced  to  Nancy,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Lorraine.  Thus  the  allies,  adopting  the  tactics  of 
Bonaparte,  penetrated,  by  rapid  and  simultaneous 
movements,  into  the  interior  of  the  hostile  country, 
leaving  behind  them  the  fortresses,  to  be  observed 
and  blockaded  by  their  followers.  They  were 
enabled  by  the  great  numbers  of  their  irregular 
forces  to  occupy  almost  all  the  towns  and  villages 
in  Alsace,  Franche  Comte,  and  Lorraine,  and  thus 
to  frustrate  the  conscription  and  the  levy  en  masse 
in  those  frontier  districts  where  the  people  would 
have  been  most  likely  to  arm  against  invasion. 

Alarmed  at  the  dangers  of  the  country,  the  Addnsssof 
legislative  body  ventured  to  recommend  pacific  a^Vb^to 
measures  to  Bonaparte.  He  had  communicated  to  Bonapane. 
them  documents  relative  to  the  negociation  with  "'***^  '^ 
the  allies,  expecting  of  course  an  address,  declaring 
that  he  had  in  vain  used  every  effort  to  procure 
peace,  and  that  the  French  people  were  bound  to 
support  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the 
inevitable  war  which  the  allies  had  forced  upon 
him.  They  appointed  a  committee,  under  Monsieur 
Laine,  to  make  a  report  to  him  on  the  documents 
laid  before  them,  in  which  they  suggested  that  the 
declaration  of  the  allies  should  be  answered  by  a 
counter-manifesto  on  his  part,  distinctly  avowing 
the  sacrifices  which  he  was  willing  to  make  for  the 
repose  of  Europe.  I'hey  intimated  that  it  was 
only  on  the  rejection  of  such  a  pacific  overture 
that  France  could  be  considered  as  embarked  with 
him  in  a  common^  cause,  for  the  defence  of  the 
liberty,  safety,  property,  and  rights  of  the  people. 
He  forebade  the  printing  of  the  report ;  prohibited 
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CHAP,  their  future  sitting/,  stationed  a  military  force  in 
''^"^^"'  the  hall,  and  summoned  the  legidators  before  him. 
1815*  He  told  them  that  Lain6  was  a  traitor,  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  prince  regent  of  England  j  others 
of  the  committee  were  fools,  treading  the  path 
which  had  conducted  the  Girondists  to  the  scaffold. 
"  You  are  not,"  he  said,  "  the  representatives 
of  the  people;  you  are  but  the  deputies  of 
the  departments.  I  came  to  seek  consolation 
from  you;  courage  I  have  of  my  own.  In- 
stead of  doing  what  I  desired,  you  have  sought 
to  calumniate  me  in  the  eyes  of  France,  and  to 
draw  a  line  of  distinction  separating  the  interests 
of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  people.  I  am  the  only 
true  representative  of  the  people  ;  which  of  you  is 
able  to  support  such  a  charge  ?  The  throne  is  but 
a  wooden  chair  covered  with  velvet.  I  am  both 
the  sovereign  and  the  people.  In  three  months 
the  enemy  shall  be  repulsed,  or  I  will  be  no  more. 
Is  it  a  time  to  prate  of  reforming  the  constitution 
when  the  frontiers  are  attacked  ?  If  France  desires 
another  constitution,  and  that  constitution  does 
not  suit  me,  let  her  seek  another  sovereign^  Have 
I  not  stooped  sufSciently  to  attain  peace,  in  sacri- 
ficing my  sense  of  superiority  over  those  with  whom 
I  am  treating  for  it  ?  If  I  have  pride  it  is  because 
I  have  courage ;  it  is  because  France  is  indebted 
to  me  for  her  greatness.  Your  address  is  un* 
worthy  of  me  and  of  the  legislative  body ;  I  will 
print  it  in  my  own  time,  with  such  notes  as  shall 
redound  to  your  eternal  disgrace.  Begone  to  your 
homes  I  Supposing  I  have  faults,  was  it  for  you 
to  reproach  me  with  them  before  the  public?  They 
who  have  foul  linen  to  wash  do  not  invite  the 
world  to  be  spectators.  Begone!  France  has  more 
need  of  me  than  I  have  need  of  France.** 
S'^ttlnt  Though  he  dismissed  the  astonished  deputies 
to  chatu-  with  this  vulgar  and  angry  valediction,  he  could 
^®"'  not^  on  mature  reflection,  wholly  disregaid  the  ad- 
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vice  which  they  had  offered.  He  so  far  acted  upon  chap. 
it  as  to  temporise  at  once  with  the  demands  of  the  ^^^xvn. 
allies  and  with  the  expectations  of  the  French  isis. 
people.  The  negociations,  which  had  been  for  a 
time  suspended,  were  resumed,  and  Caulaincourt 
was  ordered  to  repair  to  Chatillon  on  the  Seine, 
now  the  head-quarters  of  the  allied  sovereigns, 
and  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  plenipotentiary 
from  England,  who  was  to  assist  at  the  confer- 
ences, in  making  this  pacific  demonstration, 
however,  Bonaparte  did  not  for  an  instant  relax 
his  efforts  to  augment  his  military  force.  Twelve 
new  regiments  of  volunteers  were  speedily  formed; 
the  conscription  was  in  full  activity,  and  the  new 
levies  were  sent  to  compensate  for  the  large 
draughts  made  from  the  army  opposed  to  lord 
Wellington.  The  march  of  Suchet  from  Catalonia 
was  accelerated ;  and  to  render  the  evacuation  of  the 

Eeninsula  less  humiliating,  Bonaparte  had  already 
ad  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  concluding  a 
treaty  with  Ferdinand  the  seventh.  By  this  treaty, 
which  was  signed  on  the  11th  of  December,  he  agreed 
to  ratify  his  prisoner's  title  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  on 
condition  that  Ferdinand  should  reinstate  in  their 
honours,  estates,  and  offices,  all  who  had  acted 
under  the  authority  of  Joseph ;  exchange  without 
delay  the  French  prisoners  made  in  Spain,  whether 
by  English  or  native  troops ;  and  compel  the  Eng- 
lish to  evacuate  the  peniiisula.  This  treaty  was 
compulsory,  and  could  not  be  ratified  by  the  cortes; 
but  it  answered  for  a  time  its  miserable  purpose. 

As  Great  Britain  was  deeply  interested  in  giving  Meeting  of 
timely  and  efficient  support  to  her  allies  at  this  p^*"^ 
great  crisis,  parliament  had  assembled  so  early  as  ™^° 
the  4th  of  November,  for  the  dispatch  of  business. 
A  bill  was  passed  "  to  enable  his  majesty  to  accept 
the  services  of  a  proportion  of  the  militia  out  of 
the  united  kingdom,  for  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war.*'     The  sanction  of  parliament  was  ob- 
tained 
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CHAP,  tained  for  a  loan  of  22  millions,  as  well  as  for  the 
•  aids  granted  to  Sweden,  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
1813.  Austria,  either  in  direct  subsidies  or  in  bills  of 
Subsidies  to  credit.  Two  millions  had  been  advanced  to 
the  allies.  Portugal,  two  millions  to  Spain,  and  one  million  to 
Sweden.  The  sum  to  be  allowed  to  Russia  and 
Prussia  was  estimated  at  five  millions;  and  the 
advance  to  be  made  to  Austria  consisted  of  one 
million,  together  with  100,000  stand  of  arms,  and 
military  stores  in  proportion.  These  engagements 
were  approved  without  a  dissentient  voice,  and  in 
both  houses  an  unanimity  prevailed  respecting 
public  measures,  which  had  not  been  observed  for 
many  years.  Men  of  all  parties  concurred  in  sup- 
porting the  foreign  policy  of  ministers,  and  the 
advocates  of  peace  admitted,  that  there  were  no 
means  of  securing  that  blessing,  but  perseverance 
in  the  mighty  contest  which  had  been  so  gloriously 
begun.  This  .unanimity  was  doubtless  owing  in 
some  measure  to  the  avowal  of  the  prince  regent, 
in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  that  no  disposition 
to  require  from  France  sacrifices  of  any  description, 
inconsistent  with  her  honour  or  just  pretensions  as 
a  nation,  would  ever  be  on  his  part,  or  on  that  of 
his  majesty's  allies,  an  obstacle  to  peace. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  parliament  was  ad- 
journed until  the  1st  of  March,  1814. 
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CHAP.  LXXXVIII. 

Campaign  in  France. —  Battles  at  Brienne  and  La  Rothiere* 
— At  Montmirail  and  Champ  Atibert.  —  Movements  of 
Schwartzenberg  and  Blucher.  —  Murat  joins  the  alliance, 

—  Advance  ofBuUrm  and  Winzingerode.  —  Operations  of 
lord  Wellington  against  Soult,  —  Battle  of  Orthes.  —  /n- 
veslment  of  Bayonne.  —  Marshal  Beresford  marches  to 
Bourdeatuv.  —  Treaty  qfChaumont.  —  Battles  qfCrtwnne 
and  Loon,  —  Conferences  at  Chatillon  terminated.  —  The 
allies  march  to  Paris. — Battle^  —  Suspension  of  hosti" 
lities. —  The  allied  sovereigns  enter  Paris. — Movements 
of  Bonaparte. — Decree  of  the  provisional  government  de^ 
claring  his  forfeiture  of  the  throne.  —  His  abdication.  — 
Battle  of  Toulouse. —  Sortie  from  Bayonne. — Reduction 
of  Genoa.  --■■' Cessation  of  hostilities  in  Italy.  —  Bonaparte 
goes  to  Elba.  —  Louis  XVIII.  returns  to  France* — His 
declaration^  forming  the  basis  of  the  constitutional  charter. 

—  Treaty  between  France  and  the  allied  pomers.  —  Liber'^ 
ation  ^Hamburg.  — Parliamentary  affairs.  — Bill  respect- 
ing colonial  offices.  —  Alteration  of  laiv  respecting  felonies. 

—  Regulation  of  the  com  trade. — Budget.  —  Prosecution  of 
lard  Cochrane  and  others.  —  The  sovereigns  of  Bussia  and 
Prussia  visit  England* — Return  of  lord  fVellington,  and 
national  regards  of  his  eminent  services. 

'T'HE  grand  army  of  the  allies,  having  occupied  chap. 
Langres,  sent  forward  two  divisions,  under  the  ^^^^"' 
prince  royal  of  Wirtemberg  and  count  Giulay,  to      isu. 
Bar  sur   Aube ;   while   Blucher,  advancing  from  ^^^e  to 
Nancy,  posted  himself  on  that  river  at  Brienne  le  the  Aube. 
Chateau,  detaching  squadrons  on  the  lefl  bank, 
towards  Arcis  and  Troyes. 

The  French  army,  consisting  of  various  corps,  Bonaparte 
under    Marmont,    Macdonald,    Ney,    and    other  I^^"^^*^ 
generals,  who  had  retreated  from  the  frontier,  was  of  the  army, 
concentrated  at  Chalons  sur  Marne,  where  it  was 

rein- 
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CHAP,  reinforced  by  the  imperial  guards  and  the  new  levies. 
Lxxxviii.  Qjj  ^^  g^jj^  ^f  January,  Bonaparte^  having  con- 
1814.      fided  the  regency   to   Maria  Louisa,    under  the 
direction   of  his  brothers,  quitted  Paris  to  place 
himself  at  its  head.     Anxious  to  prevent  the  junc- 
tion   of   his    opponents,   he    moved    forward  to 
Bri^f     St.  Dizier,  and  on  the  29th  attacked  Blucher  at 
nenne,     _Bpjgjjjrjg^  whcrc,  after   a  sanguinary  conflict,   he 
remained   master   of   the   field.     On   the    1st  of 
February,  he  again  attacked  the  Prussian  general^ 
andLaRo-  at  La  Kothi^rc,  where  he  was  beaten,  and  com- 
"^'        pelled  to  retreat  over  the  Aube>  to  Troyes,  with  the 
loss  of  60  pieces  of  cannon.     He  was  joined  at 
Troyes  by  the  old  imperial  guard,  and  this  rein- 
forcement  raised  the  total  of  his  army  to  50,000 
men.     The  advance  of  Schwartzenberg  compelled 
him  to   retreat  to   Nogent,   leaving   the  ancient 
capital  of  Champagne  to  be  occupied  by  the  troops 
under  the  prince  royal  of  Wirtemberg.     Perceiving 
that  the  army  of  Silesia  had  taken  the  route  of 
La  Fere  Champenoise,  he  determined  to  surprise  it 
by   a  lateral  movement   on   its    flank   and  rear. 
At  Champ   After  a  most  arduous  march  over  a  swampy  country, 
Montmi^    in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  defeated  its  advanced 
«^-  division,    under    Sacken,    at   Charap-Aubert   and 

Montmirail,  causing  it  to  retreat  through  Chateau 
Thierry,  whither  general  York,  who  had  advanced 
as  far  towards  Paris  as  M^aux,  likewise  retired. 
From  thence,  the  Russians  and  Prussians  continued 
their  retreat  upon  Rheims.  Bonaparte  then 
countermarched  to  attack  Blucher  with  the  main 
body,  who,  after  a  brave  resistance,  retreated  in 
good  order  upon  Chalons  sur  Mame. 
Movements  The  grand  army  of  the  allies,  advancing  from 
<>«>««•  Troyes,  seized  Sens  and  Nogent,  secured  the 
passage  of  the  Seine  at  Montereau,  and  compelled 
Victor  to  retire  to  Nangis.  Their  nearer  approach 
to  the  capital  was  suspended  in  consequence  of  the 
defeat  oi  Sacken  j  but  they  had  already  relieved 

17  Blucher 
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Blucher  from  the  attacks  of  Bonaparte,  who,  by  a  chap. 
forced  march  of  fourteen  leagues,  reached  M6aux  ^^^^^"^' 
on  the  14th  of  February,  and  on  the  next  day,  ad-  ism. 
vanced  to  Guignes,  where  the  forces  under  Victor 
and  Oudinot  augmented  his  army  to  80,000  men. 
Displacing  Oudinot,  and  appointing  Girard  to  his 
division,  he  immediately  marched  against  the  prince 
royal  of  Wirtemberg,  who  was  posted  at  Montereau 
with  20,000  men,  and  was  compelled  to  retreat 
suddenly,  without  having  it  in  his  power  to  destroy 
the  bridge.  The  grand  army  of  the  allies  retired 
by  Nogent,  to  Troyes.  Blucher,  having  refreshed 
his  army,  and  strengthened  it  with  the  corps  of 
York  and  Sacken,  advanced  from  Chalons  to 
Arcis  sur  Aube,  and  pushed  forward  his  vanguard 
to  Mery,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine.  Bo- 
naparte, hastening  from  Nogent,  made  a  fierce 
attack  upon  this  village,  and  obtained  possession 
of  it ;  but  it  was  soon  recovered  by  the  Prussians. 

The  two  armies  of  the  allies  might  now  have  Retreat  of 
effected  a  junction  j  but  intelligence  arrived  from  ^nj^" 
the  south  of  France,  which  induced  the  Austrian 
general  to  retreat  from  Troyes,  and  fall  back  upon 
the  line  of  communication  with  the  frontier.    Auge- 
reau,  who  was  posted  at  Lyons,  had  received  strong 
reinforcements  from  Spain,  and  threatened  to  oc-    • 
cupy  the  departments  of  the  Doubs,  the  Saone,  and 
the  Vosges,  to  raise  the  peasantry  in  mass,  and  to 
intercept  the  supplies  from  Germany.    To  counter- 
act these  movements  Schwartzenberg  not  only  re- 
treated, but  detached  12,000  men,  under  general 
Bianchi,  to  reinforce  the  allied  troops  stationed  at 
Dijon.     Bonaparte   entered   Troyes   in  triumph  ; 
while  Blucher,  relieved  from  his  presence  at  Mery,  Biucher 
made  a  flank  movement  against  Macdonald  at  Se-  •<^^w»«»- 
zanne,  pursued  him  through  La  Ferte  Gauch^re, 
and  agaui  threatening  Paris,  compelled  him  to  unite 
his  forces  with  those  of  Marmont  at  M6aux. 

While  Bonaparte  was  thus  harassed  by  the  alter- 
nate 
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CHAP,  nate  advance  and  retreat  of  his  opponents  in  the 
LXXxviiL  i^QQ^  of  France^  he  had  little  cause  to  be  satisfied  with 
181*-      the  state  of  affairs  in  other  quarters  ;  though  he  was 
Fren^       prevented  from  ascertaining  it  by  the  uncertainty  of 
gi[^8ons  in  his  communications.    The  garrisons  which  he  had 
Germany,    j^j^  jj^  Germany  maintained  a  hopeless  resistance 
against  the  forces  which  had  been  left  to  blockade 
them.  Dantzig  was  taken  on  the  2d  of  January,  and 
its  garrison  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Wittenberg 
was  stormed  by  general  Tauenzien  on  the  12th  j 
its  citadel  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  the  troops 
which  had  defended  it  were  sent  captives  to  Berlin. 
In  Italy  Eugene  Beauhamois,  to  whom  the  defence 
of  that  kingdom  had  been  entrusted,  was  reduced 
Murat joins  to  B,  State  of  inactivity  by  the  defection  of  Murat, 
^ce.  *"      who  opened  his  ports  to  the  English,  and  engaged 
to  assist  Austria  with  an  army  of  30,000  men.     A 
counter-revolution  in  Savoy,  and  similar  movements 
in   the   Swiss   states,  utterly  blighted  the   hopes 
which  Bonaparte  might  have  formed  of  transfernng 
the  war  into  the  north  of  Italy,  and  thence  into  the 
Austrian  provinces.    On  the  north  eastern  frontier, 
Bernadotte  reached  Cologne  on  the  1st  of  Febru- 
Advance  of  ary.    The  Russian  corps  of  Winzingerode,  Woron- 
WMhig^  zow,  and  Bulow,  were  withdrawn  from  his  command 
rode.  and  ordered  into  France.    Bulow,  leaving  the  Eng- 

lish, under  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  to  blockade  Ant- 
werp, marched  through  Flanders,  and  penetrated 
to  Laon,  where  he  united  his  forces  with  those  of 
Winzingerode.     That  general  had  marched  from 
Namur,  and  being  joined  by  general  Woronzow, 
who  had  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Cologne,  occupied 
,  Rheims,  and  pushed  his  advanced  guard,    under 
CzernichefF  to  Soissons.     The  British  on  the  7th  of 
March  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Bergen-op- 
Zoom. 
Operations       In  the  south-west  of  Fraucc  the  state  of  affidiB 
wlm^gw     was  equally  adverse  to  Bonaparte,  and  might  be 
ton  against  said  to  fill  up  the  sum  of  his  mortifications.     The 
^"**-  royalists 
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royalists  in  Bourdeaux  were  preparing  to  shake  off  chap. 
his  yoke ;  and  the  army  under  lord  Wellington  ''^""^^^'* 
threatened  to  dislodge  Soult  from  his  fortified  camp  1814. 
in  front  of  Bayonne,  by  crossing  the  Adour  below 
that  town,  and  by  forcing  the  passage  of  its  tributary 
torrents,  called  the  Gaves.  In  open  violation,  too, 
of  the  continental  system,  that  army  was  now  re« 
ceiving  supplies  ana  reinforcements  from  the  little 
harbour  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  which  was  crowded 
with  shipping,  and  displayed  the  bustle  and  activity  . 
of  an  English  sea-port.  The  right  wing  under  ge- 
neral HiJl  drove  the  French  divisions  of  Harispe  and 
Paris  over  the  Gave  d'Oleron.  Soult  hastened  in  per- 
son  to  their  support  with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  and 
lord  Wellington,  leaving  the  command  of  his  left 
wing  to  general  Hope,  made  a  movement  corre- 
sponding with  that  of  his  adversary.  The  Gave  Battle  of 
d'Oleron  was  passed,  and  Soult  withdrew  to  a  fine  ^'^^**- 
position  in  front  of  Orthes,  where,  being  joined  by  a 
powerful  reinforcement  under  general  Ulausef,  he 
determined  to  wait  the  issue  of  an  action.  His 
right  under  ReiJle  occupied  the  village  of  St.  Bpis 
and  the  heights  near  Orthes  ;  his  left,  commanded 
by  Clausel,  rested  upon  the  town  itself,  and  com- 
manded  the  passage  of  the  Gave  de  Pau,  while  the 
centre,  following  the  direction  of  the  heights,  formed 
a  sort  of  crescent  supported  by  both  wings.  On  the 
the  27th  of  February  lord  Wellington  issued  his 
orders  for  a  general  attack.  Mai*shal  Beresford.and 
sir  Lowry  Cole  assailed  and  carried  the  village  of  St. 
Bois  on  the  enemy's  right ;  general  Picton  attacked 
the  left  and  centre  at  once ;  but  it  was  found  im- 
possible, from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  ob- 
stinate resistance  of  the  enemy  to  take  advantage 
of  the  success  on  the  right,  by  turning  the  enemy's 
flank.  Lord  Wellington  instantly  altering  his  dis- 
positions, united  the  troops  of  his  reserve  with  those 
of  his  right,  and  by  a  sudden  and  desperate  attack, 
gained  the  heights  upon  the  French  left,  turned 

their 
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CHAP,  their  position,  and  compelled  them  to  give  way. 
•  Meanwhile  general  Hill,  having  forced  a  passage 
1814.  over  the  Gave  de  Pau  above  the  town,  marched  a 
strong  body  of  cavalry  upon  the  road  from  Orthes 
to  St.  Sever,  thus  threatening  the  left  and  rear  of 
the  enemy.  They  were  driven  from  one  position 
to  another,  until,  panic  struck  by  the  rapid  ap- 
proach of  general  Hill,  they  fell  into  inextricable 
confusion,  and  fled.  Whole  battalions  of  conscripts 
threw  down  their  arms  and  dispersed  over  the  coun- 
try ;  some  corps  left  their  muskets  regularly  piled 
upon  the  ground  which  the  British  were  to  occupy, 
as  if  to  evince  their  settled  resolution  to  abandon 
a  service  into  which  they  had  been  dragged  by  the 
government.  Soult  retreated  at  first  to  St.  Sever 
and  Aires ;  but  afterwards  directed  his  march  to- 
wards Agen,  leaving  open  the  direct  road  to 
Bourdeaux. 
General  GENERAL  HopE,  with  the  left  wiug  of  the  army, 

cr^tiie  was  meantime  occupied,  in  conjunction  with  ad- 
Adour,  and  miral  Peurosc,  in  achieving  the  difficult  passage  of 
Biyonne.  the  Adour,  bclow  Bayonne.  Tlie  river  was  defen- 
ded by  several  gun-boats,  and  a  large  frigate  ;  and 
there  was  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  on  which  ran  so 
violent  a  surf,  as  to  present  a  formidable  impe- 
diment to  the  boats,  destined  to  construct  the 
bridge.  Four  of  them  were  lost  in  the  attempt ; 
but  by  the  exertions  of  the  British  seamen,  the 
others  were  brought  over  in  succession,  and  moored 
in  their  respective  positions.  An  advanced  guard, 
under  major-general  Stopford,  had  already  passed 
over,  on  pontoons  and  rafts,  and,  covered  by  the 
fire  of  the  rocket  brigade,  made  good  its  landing. 
The  gun-boats  were  destroyed,  uie  frigate  driven 
higher  up  the  river  by  a  battery  of  eighteen- 
pounders,  and  the  whole  corps  passed  to  the  right 
bank  in  view  of  the  astonished  garrison.  General 
Hope  immediately  proceeded  to  invest  Bayonne. 
Soult  continued  his  retreat  with  his  disorganized 

army 
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army  upon  Tarbes,  to  secure  a  junction  with  such   chap. 
detachments  of  Suchet  as  were  now  crossing  the  ^-^^^^'^"' 
Pyrennees.    Lord  Wellington  sent  general  Fane  to      1824. 
take    possession   of  Pau,  and  appointed  marshal  Souitre. 
BeresJord,  at  the  head  of  15,000  men,  to  march  to  x^i!^" 
Bourdeaux.     This  army  was  accompanied  by  the  Beresford 
duke  of  Angouleme,  who  had  lately  arrived   at  B^*j!i«ix. 
saint  Jean  de  Luz. 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  February,  during  the  ela-  Bonaparte 
tion  of  his  success  at  Montereau,  that  Bonaparte  J^^g*^ 
received  the  proposals  of  the  allies  for  peace,  which  posaisof 
had  been  settled  at  the  conferences  at  Chatillon.  ***®*^****' 
He  tore  the  paper  asunder,  saying,  «  I  am  nearer 
to  Vienna  than  they  are  to  Paris.  '•     He  deemed 
it  convenient,  however,  to  continue  the  negociation, 
and  directed   his  minister  to  name  the  10th  of 
March,  as  the  time  within  which  he  would  produce 
the  ultimatum  on  the  subject  of  peace  or  war.     He 
also  promoted  a  correspondence  with  the  Austrian 
head-quarters,  and  by  a  frequent  interchange  of 
couriers  excited  a  belief  among  his  troops  that  the 
emperor  Francis  was  about  to  withdraw  from  the 
alliance.     In  that  opinion  they  were  utterly  de- 
ceived.    On  the  1st  of  March,  a  treaty  was  signed  Treaty  ©f 
at  Chaumont  by  lord  Castlereagh,  count  Metter-  chaumont. 
nich,  count  Nesselrode,  and  baron   Hardenberg, 
in  which   England,  Austria,  Russia,  and   Prussia 
entered  into  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
for  twenty  years;  engaged  to  enter   into  no   se- 
parate treaty  with  the  enemy,  and  agreed  to  main- 
tain each  an  army  of  150,000  men,  exclusive  of 
garrisons.  Great  Britain  having  the  option  to  sub- 
sidize other  troops  instead  of  her  own,  and  co- 
venanting to  supply  five  millions  sterling,  to  be 
divided  among  the  other  powers  for  the  expences 
of  the  war. 

Bonaparte    remained    three   days  at    Troyes,  Bonaparte 
-without  making   any  movement,    either   in   pur-  "^^^ 
«uit  of  Schwartzenberg  or  towards  Blucher^  who  Biucher. 

VOL.  VI.  E  E  was 
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CHAP,  was  now  in  full  communication  with  Winzinge- 
Lxxxviii.  j.^^^  g^jj^  Bulow,  while  his  advanced  guard,  under 
1814.  Sacken,  occupied  the  suburbs  of  M6aux,  and  the 
Cossacks  extended  their  incursions  as  far  as  Lagny, 
within  fifteen  miles  of  P^is.  Finding  the  capital 
a  third  time  menaced,  Bonaparte  left  Victor  and 
Oudinot  with  only  30,000  men  to  press  the  retreat 
of  Schwartzenberg,  and  moved  with  his  main  force 
against  Blucher.  On  the  Ist  of  March  he  reached 
La  Ferte  Gauch^re,  and  thus  threw  himself  sud- 
denly  on  the  flank  of  the  Silesian  army ;  Sacken 
and  York  crossed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Mame, 
and  Blucher,  taking  a  similar  direction,  aimed  to 
concentrate  his  forces  at  Soissons.  That  town, 
having  twice  changed  masters,  was  most  oppor- 
tunely reduced  by  Winzingerode  and  Bulow  at  the 
head  of  30,000  men,  and  Blucher  thus  found  him- 
self reinforced  at  the  point  where  he  had  deter- 
mined to  make  a  stand.  Bonaparte  attacked  the 
Russians  at  Soissons  on  the  5th,  and  was  repulsed. 
He  then  made  a  flank  movement  to  the  position  of 
BrtUeof  Craonne,  which  covered  the  left  wing  of  Blucher's 
^  army.     An  obstinate  engagement  ensued,  during 

which  the  Prussian  general  detached  10,000  ca- 
valry with  instructions,  by  a  circuitous  march,  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
French.  The  manoeuvre  was  unsuccessful,  and 
Blucher  retreated  with  his  wonted  firmness  and 
skill  upon  Laon,  without  losing  a  single  gun  or 
waggon,  and  leaving  only  50  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  This  fine  retreat,  as  well  as 
all  the  masterly  manoeuvres  of  the  Prussian  ahny, 
was  executed  under  the  direction  of  the  quarter- 
master general,  Gneisenau,  whose  military  genius 
gained  him  the  entire  confidence  of  the  stout- 
hearted field-marshal.  But  it  was  to  Blucher  him- 
self that  the  Prussian  soldiers  looked  for  an  example 
of  constancy  in  every  vicissitude,  and  of  heroic 
determination  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  coun- 

4t  try. 
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try.     In  him  Bonaparte  found  an  antagonist  who  c  h  a  p. 
was  not  to  be  deluded  by  stratagem,  cruslied  by  ^^^^^'^": 
overwhelming  force,  or  discouraged  by  defeat ;  an      J^i-*- 
antagonist  to  whose  prowess   he  is  said  to  have  . 
paid  an  involuntary  tribute  on  one  occasion  by 
exclaiming^  "  I  would  rather  fight  ten  regular  ge- 
nerals  than  that  old  drunken  hussar ;  for  the  day 
after  I  have  totally  defeated  him,  I  am  sure  to 
find  him  as  ready  as  ever  to  renew  the  combat." 

The  Silesian  army  occupied  a  very  strong  position  ^•"le  of 
at  Laon,  and  was  there  joined  by  the  Russians  who  '**""' 
had  evacuated  Soissons.  On  the  9th  of  March, 
Bonaparte  brought  up  his  whole  force  to  the  attack. 
He  was  repulsed  in  rront,  and  his  right  wing,  while 
hotly  engaged  at  the  village  of  Athies,  was  thrown 
into  confusion  by  a  mass  of  cavalry  which  Blucher 
had  sent  round  from  his  rear.  Marmont,  who 
commanded  this  wing,  endeavoured  to  extricate  it, 
but  he  was  attacked  in  front,  and  totally  routed  by 
prince  William  of  Prussia.  On  the  following  day, 
Bonaparte  assaulted  Blucher's  right  wing ;  but  he 
was  again  repulsed,  and  he  retreated  in  the  night 
towards  Soissons,  having  lost  48  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  a  great  number  of  men,  of  whom  5000  were 
taken  prisoners. 

Meantime  Schwartzenberg  again  advanced,  and  schwart- 
after  driving  Oudinot  and  Victor  from  Bar  sur.^**]^ 
Aube,   recovered  Troyes,  where,   on  the  3d   of  vanc«. 
March,  the  allied  sovereigns  again  established  their 
headquarters.     It  was  now  necessary  to  wait  for 
intelligence  from  Blucher,  and  adopt  measures  for 
recovering  a  communication  with  him.     For  this 
purpose,  the  hetman  PlatofF  was  detached  to  the 
right,  and  his   Cossacks  soon  scoured  the  whole 
country  between  the  Seine  and  the  Mame.     The 
10th  of  March  passed  away,  but  the  promised  Bon«-      \ 
tdtimatum  did  not  appear ;  it  was  presented  on  the  ^j^^jji' 
15th  by  Caulaincourt,  to  the  congress  at  Chatillon.  jected. 
Bonapai^e  demanded  the  whole  Une  of  the  Rhine, 

£  £  2  and 
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CHAP,  and  part  of  the  line  of  the  Waal,  with  the  fortress 
LxxxviH.  of  Nimeguen ;  he  demanded  Italy,  and  even  Venice, 
1814.     for  Eugene  Beauharnois ;  he  demanded  indemnities 
CTCM^Jt     to  his  brother  Jerome,  for  the  kingdom  of  West- 
chSikm     phalia ;  indemnities  to  Louis,  for  the  duchy  of  Berg ; 
terminated,  indemnities  to  Joseph,  not  for  Spain,  but  for  Naples. 
The  allies  instantly  declared  the  congress  to  be 
dissolved. 
Action  at        HOSTILITIES  wcrc  uow  Carried  on  with  redoubled 
Auba.'"'    activity.     Bonaparte,  who  had  seized  Rheims,  left 
a  corps  there  to  observe  Blucher,  and  marched  on 
the   l6{h  to  Chalons  sur  Mame.     He    advanced 
from  thence,  on  the  following  day,  by  Epinay,  to 
the  Aube,  expecting  to  fall  upon  the  allies,  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  retreating.     Moving  his  army 
along  both  banks  of  the  river,  he  sent  his  van 
through  Arcis  to  drive  away  the  few  squadrons 
which  appeared  on  the  plain  ;  but  to  his  astonish- 
ment,  the    allied  army  suddenly  deployed  their 
line,   supported  by  60  pieces  of  artillery.    An 
obstinate  engagement  ensued  under  the  waUs  of' 
Arcis,  while  part  of  the  French  forces  were  crossing 
the  river.     Bonaparte,  in  rallying  his  men,  was 
obliged  to  use  his  own  pistols,  and  narrowly  escaped 
the  lance  of  a  Cossack ;  he  had  a  horse  killed  under 
him.     On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  having  been 
joined  by  the  troops  under  Oudinot,  Victor,  and 
Macdonald,  and  by  a  numerous  body  of  veteran 
cavalry  from  Spain,  he  was  strongly  tempted  to 
risk  a  general  action ;  but  apprehensive  of  a  surprise 
from  Blucher,   he  retreated  upon  Vitry  and  St. 
Dizier.     Vitry  was  occupied  by  a  Prussian  com- 
mandant with  3000  men,  who  had  put  it  into  a 
state  of  defence,  and  sternly  refused  to  surrender. 
Bonaparte   Bouapartc  did  not  execute  his  menace  to  storm  the 
maizes  to  placc,  but  pursucd  his  march  to  St.  Dizier,  leaving 
^^^^'   open  the  communication  between  the  invading 
armies.     In  making  this  movement,  he  might  con- 
template a  junction  with  the  army  of  the  Saone^ 

and 
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and  an  attack  on  the  rear  of  Schwartzenberg.     But  chap. 
Augereau  was  beaten  on  the  18th  by  the  Austrian  ''^^^"!: 
reserve,   recently  arrived  in   France,   under   the      ism. 
prince  of  Hesse   Homberg,  who,  in  conjunction 
with   general  Bianchi,  compelled  him  to  retreat 
through  Lyons,  toward  the  Isere,  and  interposed 
an  army  of  60,000  men  between  him  and  his  master. 

Schwartzenberg  established  his  head-quarters  riie  allies 
at  Vitry  on  the  23d,  having  placed  a  division  of  i^^  ^ 
of  troops  under  general  Ducca  on  the  Aube,  to 
ensure  his  communications  with  the  reserve  at 
Lyons.  He  detached  10,000  cavalry  with  50  pieces 
of  cannon  under  Winzingerode  and  Czernicheffi 
to  hang  on  Bonaparte's  march,  and  impress  him 
with  a  belief  that  they  formed  the  vanguard  of  the 
grand  army.  He  then  prepared  to  move  upon 
Paris,  conformably  to  the  resolution  of  the  allied 
sovereigns,  which  was  confirmed  by  an  intercepted 
dispatch  addressed  to  Napoleon,  announcing  a 
descent  of  the  English  in  Italy  ;  the  entry  of  the 
Austrians  into  Lyons ;  the  march  of  lord  Welling- 
ton toward  Toulouse;  and  the  declaration  of  Bour- 
deaux  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons.  Blucher  having 
driven  Marmont  and  Mortier  over  the  Marne,  was 
now  hastening  toward  Chalons  and  Vitry ;  but  he 
received  from  the  king  of  Prussia  the  welcome 
order  to  direct  his  march  to  the  w^estward,  on  Paris. 
The  two  armies  were  now  in  communication,  and 
moved  in  corresponding  lines  toward  the  same 
point.  Marmont  and  Mortier  arriving  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Vitry,  in  expectation  of  joining  Bonaparte, 
found  themselves  opposed  to  the  allies,  and  made 
a  hasty  retreat  to  Sezanne,  losing  great  numbers 
of  prisoners,  much  baggage,  and  thirty  pieces  of 
canmon.  While  the  cavalry  of  the  allies  were  en^ 
gaged  in  close  pursuit,  the  infantry,  having  de- 
filed toward  La  Fere  Champenoise,  intercepted  a 
detached  column  of  5000  men  escorting  from  Paris 
a  large  supply  of  ammunition  and  provisions  for 
£  £  3  Bonaparte. 
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CHAP.  Bonaparte.  The  advance  to  P^uib  was  continued 
Lxxxvm.  ^^jj  g^^J^  rapidity,  that  the  grand  army  fixed  its 
1814.  head-quarters  at  Coulommiers  on  the  S7th,  having 
inarched  in  three  days  upwards  of  seventy  English 
miles.  In  the  evening  the  van*guard  of  the  Prus- 
sians reached  Claye,  driving  before  them  the  shat- 
tered divisions  of  Marmont  and  Mortier,  which 
had  lost  during  their  retreat  80  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  8000  men.  The  allies,  having  left  ge^ 
nerals  Vrede  and  .  Sacken  with  a  rear-guard  of 
30,000  to  secure  the  line  of  the  Mame,  moved 
along  the  three  grand  routes  of  M6aux,  Lagny, 
and  Soissons,  to  the  heights  north-eastward  of  Paris* 
They  posted  their  right  toward  Montmartre,  and 
their  left  near  th^  wood  of  Vincennes.  The  army 
opposed  to  them,  consisting  of  about  40,000  men, 
and  provided  with  150  pieces  of  cannon,  was  com- 
manded by  Marmont  and  Mortier,  imderthe  orders 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Its  extr^ne  right  occupied 
the  wood  of  Vincennes,  and  the  village  of  Charen- 
ton  on  the  Marne,  and  was  supported  by  troops 
stationed  on  the  heights  of  Belleville  and  Romain- 
viUe,  and  in  the  butte  de  Charenton ;  its  centre^ 
posted  on  the  line  of  the  canal  de  POurcq,  was 
defended  by  the  village  of  la  Villette,  and  a  strong 
redoubt  on  the  farm  of  Rouvroy,  and  protected  by 
a  powerful  artillery  planted  in  the  rear,  on  the 
heights  of  Montmartre.  The  left  wing  was  throwti 
back  ftom  the  village  called  Monceaux,  near  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  heights,  and  pro- 
longed itself  to  Neuilly,  on  the  Seine.  Josepli 
Bonaparte,  acting  as  regent  in  the  name  of  Maria 
XiOuisa,  who  was  sent  with  her  son  to  Blois,  issued 
a  proclamation^  describing  the  enemy  as  a  solitary 
column,  which  had  approached  from  M6auXy  and 
exhorting  the  Parisians  to  a  brave  resistance  until 
the  arrival  of  the  emperor,  who»  he  assured  them, 
was  in  full  march  for  their  deliverance.  : 
On  the  mcHHing  of  the  80th  the  allies  com- 
menced 
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menced  a  ireneral  attack.  General  Raye&ki  pushed  c  h  a  :^. 
forward  a  column  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  ^^ 
heights  of  Romainville  on  the  right;  but  the  French  isu. 
resisted  his  progress  by  a  heavy  lire  of  artillery,  BatUcbe- 
and  rushing  forward,  possessed  themselves  of  the  ^^^  ^*^* 
village  of  Pantih,  in  advance  of  their  line.  It  was 
recovered  by  the  Prussian  grenadiers  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  and  the  French  were  driven  back 
on  Belleville  and  Menilmontant,  while  the  allies 
pushed  forward  through  the  wood  of  Romainville. 
A  fierce  conflict  ensued,  and  at  length  the  Russian 
commander-in-chief,  Barclay  de  ToUi,  ordered  the 
front  attack  on  the  heights  to  be  suspended  until 
the  operations  on  other  points  should  have  taken 
effect.  The  French  re-possessed  themselves  of  the 
village  of  Pantin.  Blucher,  who  was  opposed  to 
their  left,  had  not  received  his  orders  until  late  in 
the  morning :  he  directed  the  columns  of  Lan- 
geron  by  the  road  of  Clichy  against  the  extremity 
of  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  while  the  division  of 
Kleist  and  York  attacked  in  flank  the  villages  of 
La  Villette  and  Pantin.  These  points  were  ob- 
stinately  defended;  but  the  latter  was  carried  with 
impetuosity  by^  the  guards  of  Prussia  and  Baden. 
Meantime  the  prince  royal  of  Wirtemberg,  on  thq 
extreme  lefl  of  the  allies,  had  forced  his  way  to 
Vincennes,  and  threatened  the  right  of  the  French 
battalions  posted  at  Belleville.  Rayefski  renewed 
his  attack  in  front,  and  drove  the  French  from  the 
heights  of  Romainville.  The  whole  line  of  de- 
fence occupied  by  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  was 
soon  in  the  possession  of  the  allies.  The  French 
centre,  whicfi  had  hitherto  stood  firm,  now  gave 
way,  and  a  body  of  cavalry  sent  against  the  assail- 
ants, was  destroyed  by  a  charge  of  the  black  hussars 
of  Brandenburg.  The  right  wing  of  the  Silesian 
army  advanced  to  the  foot  of  Montmartre,  and 
Langeron  was  preparing  to  storm  it,  when  a  flag  of  suspmion 
truce  appearea,  to  demand  a  suspension  of  hosti.  2^^*"^- 

X  £  4  lities. 
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CHAP,  lities.     It  was  sent  by  Marmont,  whom  Joseph  left 

lAxxvm.  ^^  obtain  terms  for  the^  city,  while  he  himsefr  and 

^814-     his  attendants  decamped.  An  armistice  was  granted, 

on  condition  that  Montmartre,  the  only  defensible 

part  of  the  French  line,  should  be  given  up  to  the 

allies.     The  French  regular  troops  were  permitted 

The  aUied   ^^  retire  from  Paris  unmolested  ;  and  on  tne  follow- 

enter  Paris,  iug  day  the  allied  sovereigns  made  their  entry, 

amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
^*B^^  Bonaparte  had  the  fortune  to  avoid  a  battle  for 
parte,  and  the  preservation  of  the  French  capital.  He  was  at 
toward  A?  St.  Dizier  on  the  23d,  where  Caulaincourt  joined 
capiui.  him  and  announced  the  rupture  of  the  conferences 
at  Chatillon.  He  directed  his  march  to  the  south- 
ward, and  halted  the  next  day  at  Doulevent.  On 
learning  that  his  rear-guard  under  Macdonald  had 
been  attacked  by  the  hostile  cavalry,  he  counter- 
marched upon  V  assy  and  returned  to  St.  Dizier  on 
the  26th.  His  light  horse  were  at  this  time  ma- 
king excursions  in  various  directions  for  the  pur- 
pose,  as  it  was  said,  of  securing  the  person  of 
Monsieur,  who  was  known  to  be  in  Franche  Comt6 
without  any  escort.  They  did  not  penetrate  to 
Vesoul,  whither  that  prince  went,  and  they  failed 
to  surprise  the  emperor  Francis,  who  made  a 
forced  march  of  thirteen  leagues  from  Bar  sur 
Aube  to  Chatillon  sur  Seine,  and  thence  tetired  to 
Dijon.  At  St.  Dizier  Bonaparte  found  Winzin- 
gerode  with  his  cavalry,  posted  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Marne.  He  ordered  Oudinot  to  attack  their 
right  in  the  town,  and  forded  the  river  to  turn 
their  left.  They  retreated  hastily  upon  Bar  sur 
Ornain  with  the  loss  of  some  men  and  a  few  guns. 
Bonaparte  then  presented  himself  before  Vitry, 
and  again  summoned  the  Prussian  commandant, 
whom  he  found  as  intractable  as  ever.  While  pre- 
paring to  batter  the  town  with  his  artillery,  he  was. 
informed  that  the  allied  armies  had  united,  and 
were  marching  on  Paris.  He  broke  up  from  Vitry  >< 
\  \''    but 
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but  instead  of  hastening  to  pursue  them,  he  went  chap. 
back  to  Doulevent.  On  the  29th,  however,  he  '^^^^^"'' 
marched  at  day-break  with  all  his  army  upon  ism. 
Troyes,  where  he  arrived  with  his  vanguard  about 
about  midnight.  At  the  bridge  of  Douiancourt  he 
had  received  the  first  intelligence  which  for  ten 
days  had  reached  him  from  Paris,  and  it  announced 
that  a  battle  with  the  allies  was  hourly  expected. 
Ordering  his  army  to  follow  by  forced  marches,  he 
puslied  forward  through  Sens  to  Fontainebleau, 
and  thence  to  Suvissy,  within  four  leagues  of  the 
capital.  He  thence  dispatched  an  aide-de-camp  to 
Paris,  and,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  lay  down  on  a 
bed  in  the  village-inn  and  slept  soundly.  Before 
dawn  on  the  S  1st  he  set  out  in  a  carriage  and  four 
with  some  attendants  on  the  road  to  Paris,  and 
travelled  until  he  met  the  returning  messenger, 
who  informed  him  that  the  capitulation  was  signed. 
He  then  returned  to  Fontainebleau  to  collect  and 
embody  his  scattered  army,  and  to  unite  it  with 
that  which  had  evacuated  the  capital  and  Wiis 
falling  back  on  the  line  of  the  Loirt. 

On  the  1st  of  April  the  senate  appointed  a  pro*  Decree  of 
visional    government,   consisting    oi    Talleyrand,  vWo^mi 
Bournonville,  Jaucourt,  Dalberg,  and  the  Abb^  de  go^«T>- 
Montesquiou.     On  the  following  day  a  decree  was  "*"*" 
issued,  declaring  that  Bonaparte  had  violated  the 
compact  which  united  him  to  the  French  people, 
by  levying  imposts  and  taxes  otherwise  than  in 
virtue  of  the  law ;  by  suppressing  as  criminal  a  re- 
port of  the  legislative  body,  whose  share  in  the 
national  representation  he  disputed ;  by  infringing 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution  relative  to  de- 
clarations of  war ;  by  issuing  various  unconstitu- 
tional decrees ;  by  annulling  the  responsibility  of 
ministers ;  by  destroying  the  independence  of  ju- 
dicial bodies ;  by  subjecting  the  press  to  the  ar- 
bitrary .  control  of  the  poUce,    employing  it  in 
disseminating .  doctrines  favourable  to  despotism, 

and 
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CHAP,  and  insulting  to  foreign  governments  ;  by  refusing 
^^'^^^"^'  to  treat  for  peace  on  conditions  which  the  nations 
1814.      interests  required  him  to  accept;  by  abusing  all 
the  means  intrusted  to  him  in  men  and  money ;  by 
the  abandonment  of  the  wounded,  without  surgical 
aid  and  without  subsistence ;  and  by  various  mea* 
sures,  the  consequences  of  which  were,  the  ruin  of 
the  towns,  the  depopulation  of  the  country,  famine, 
and  contagious  diseases.     For  all  these  causes,  the 
senate  in  this  decree  declared  that  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte had  forfeited  the  throne ;  that  the  here- 
ditary right  established  in  his  family  was  abolished ; 
and  that  the  French  people  and  the  army  were 
released  from  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  him. 
Abdication       On  the  4th  of  April  Bonaparte  abdicated,  for 
^^"•"     himself  and  his  heirs,  the  thrones  of  France  and 
Italy.     A  treaty  was  signed  on  the  11th  by  the 
ministers  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  and  by 
Ney  and  Caulaincourt ;   according  to  which  the 
island  of  Mba  was  to  be  possessed  by  him  in  full 
sovereignty ;  an  annual  revenue  of  two  millions  of 
francs  was  assi^ed  to  him,  with  the  reversion  of 
one  million  to  his  consort,  Maria  Louisa,  to  whom 
were  assigned  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia, 
and  Guastalla,  and  a  revenue  of  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  francs  was  assigned  in  various  proportions 
to  his  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters.     These  re- 
venues were  charged  on  the  great  book  of  France. 
Flight  of        Joseph  and  Jerome  Bonaparte  fled  from  Blois, 
j^mc'"**  afler  endeavouring  to  compel  their  sister-in-law  to 
fiomBiois.  accompany  them  to  Orleans.     Next  day  count 
Schouwalow  arrived  to  take  her  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  to  conduct  her  to  the  head-quarters  of 
the  emperor  of  Austria.    At  Paris  the  members 
of  the  provisional  government  were  occupied  in 
preparing  a  constitution    for  the  acceptance  of 
Louis  XVIU. 
Bomdteux       BouRDEAUx  had  already  declared  in  favour  of 
Glares  in    that  monarch,  and  on  the   12th  of  March  had 

opened 
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opened  its  gatte  to  the  British  under  marshal  chap. 
Beresford.    Leaving  there  the  earl  of  Dalhousie  '^^^^"' 
with  a  garrison  of  4000  men,  he  marched  with  the     1814. 
rest  of  his  army  to  rejoin  the  duke  of  Wellington,  ^»^o?'  of 
who  was  waiting  at  Aires  on  the  Adour  for  rein-  xvni. 
forcements  from  Spain.    On  the  17th  the  duke  Movemenu 
resumed  his  operations  against  Soult,  and  compelled  weul^g. 
him  to  retreat  through  Tarbes,  upon  Toulouse.  That  ton  sgminst 
ancient  town  having  a  rampart  flanked  with  round  ^^^ 
towers,  and  being  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
canal  of  Languedoc  and  the  river  Garonne,  pre- 
i^ented  a  formidable  position,  which  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  the  French  marshal  improved  by 
strong  field  works.    On  the  ridge  extending  from 
the  canal  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  the  river  Ers,  he 
established  five  redoubts,  connected  by  deep  lines 
of  entrenchment,   and  completely  mounted  with 
artillery ;  while  by  breaking  down  the  bridges  on 
the  river,  he  rendered  it  impossible  by  a  movement 
on  the  flank  to  turn  the  town  on  the  west  side  and 
avoid  this  line  of  defence. 

On  the  10th  of  April  the  duke  of  Wellington  ^^ 
made  his  dispositions  for  the  attack.  Messengers  °"  *^'*' 
had  been  sent  to  inform  both  him  and  marshal 
Soult  of  the  change  in  the  government  j  but  they 
were  arrested  at  Montauban,  ten  leagues  from 
Toulouse,  by  Bouvier  Dumoulart,  acting  under 
orders  sent  from  Joseph  Bonaparte  at  Blois.  It 
was  by  some  suspected  that  Soult  was  apprised  of 
the  dethronement  of  Bonaparte  through  other  chan- 
nels, and  that,  while  waiting  for  official  informar 
tion,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  risk  a  battle,  in  the 
hope  of  retrieving  his  former  defeats  by  a  splendid 
victory.  Marshal  Beresford  crossed  the  Ers  below 
the  enemy's  position,  and  marched  up  the  river  to 
turn  the  heights,  and  attack  them  on  the  right 
flank,  while  the  Spanish  division,  under  don  Ma- 
nuel Freyre,  assailed  them  in  front.  General 
Picton  engaged  the  attention  of  the  enemy  in  the 

suburbs 
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CHAP,  suburbs  of  St.  Cyprien,  while  sir  Rowland  Hill 
^^^^^"^'  threatened  those  on  the  left  of  the  town.  The 
1814.  Spaniards  commenced  their  front  attack  on  the 
heights  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  columns  of  marshal 
Beresford  advancing  on  the  right  flank  ;  but  they 
were  repulsed.  When  they  again  presented  them- 
selves in  front,  the  marshal,  who  had  now  esta- 
blished himself  on  the  ridge,  moved  forward,  storm- 
ing fortified  houses,  trenches,  and  redoubts,  under 
a  furious  fire  of  musketry,  which,  though  severely 
destructive,  did  not  check  his  progress  for  an 
instant.  As  the  Spaniards  were  again  repulsed 
from  the  two  centre  redoubts,  the  42d  regiment, 
Royal  Highlanders,  were  ordered  to  the  assault. 
They  marched  up,  against  a  most  galling  fire, 
without  levelling  a  musket,  leaped  into  the  trenches, 
and  carried  them  with  the  bayonet.  Three  of  the 
redoubts  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  British, 
and  the  two  on  the  left  were  speedily  reduced  by 
general  Beresford's  division.  In  the  meantime, 
sir  Rowland  Hill  seized  the  outworks  before  the 
suburb  of  St.  Cyprien.  Soult  withdrew  his  troops 
into  the  town,  where  he  began  to  loop-hole  houses, 
and  barricade  the  streets,  as  if  intending  to  make 
an  obstinate  defence.  Lord  Wellington  made  pre- 
parations for  a  general  assault,  and  summoned  the 
French  marshal  to  surrender  the  place.  He  re- 
plied, that  he  would  sooner  bury  himself  in  the 
ruins ;  but  he  retreated  during  the  night,  unmo- 
lested by  the  cannon  of  the  British,  who  were  un- 
willing to  occasion  any  injury  to  the  citizens.  On 
the  following  day  the  victorious  anny  entered 
amidst  general  acclamations ;  the  white  fiag  was 
hoisted,  and  during  the  festivities  which  ensued, 
the  duke  of  Wellington  received  dispatches,  an- 
Sortie  uouuciug  the,  rcvolutiou  at  Paris.  This  intelli- 
BTonne.  g^^^®  ^id  uot  rcach  Bayonne  in  time  to  prevent 
another  superfluous  effusion  of  blood.  The  gar- 
rison made  a  desperate  sortie  before  day-l^reak  on 

the 
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the  14th,  and  gained  some  temporary  advantages  chap. 
over  the  piquets  in  front  of  the  British  position.  iJ^l?^": 
Major-general  Hay  was  killed,  and  major-genial  ish. 
Stopford  wounded.  The  commander  of  the  be- 
sieging army,  sir  John  Hope,  received  two  wounds, 
had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  and  was  made  pri- 
soner. The  enemy  were  speedily  repulsed,  and  the 
positions  recovered.  Hostilities  soon  afterwards 
ceased ;  marshal  Soult,  as  well  as  marshal  Suchet, 
who  had  now  entered  France,  sent  to  intimate  to 
the  duke  of  Wellington  that  they  recognised  the 
new  government,  and  desired  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  suspension  of  hostilities.  Thus  ended  a 
series  of  campaigns,  in  which  the  British  army, 
under  the  guidance  of  lord  Wellington,  confronted 
the  legions  of  Bonaparte  in  their  career  of  conquest 
and  plunder ;  drove  them  from  the  peninsula  which 
they  had  invaded ;  led  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
tugueze  to  vindicate  their  national  honour  by  vic- 
tories on  the  fields  of  France ;  and  aroused  the 
powers  of  Germany  and  the  north  to  unite  in 
breaking  the  sceptre  of  that  tyranny  which  pre- 
sumed to  dictate  the  law  to  Europe. 

Meantime  an  English  force  was  co-operating  in  aeciuction 
the  emancipation  of  Italy.  Leghorn  having  fallen  ^^  ^*°**^ 
into  the  possession  of  Murat  on  his  advance  north- 
ward, an  army  of  8000  British  and  Sicilians,  com- 
manded by  lord  William  Bentinck,  landed  at  that 
port,  and  soon  afterwards  proceeded  to  undertake 
the  reduction  of  Genoa.  Having  occupied  Spezzia 
as  a  point  of  retreat,  the  British  general  advanced 
rapidly,  and,  on  the  17th  of  April,  after  driving  the 
enemy  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  seized  the 
strong  forts  which  covered  their  left  wing,  while 
general  Montresor's  division  threw  their  right  into 
confusion,  and  drove  it  from  its  position.  To  avoid 
the  horrors  of  a  bombardment,  the  inhabitants 
sent  deputies  to  request  a  suspension  of  arms  for  a 
few  days,   during  which  the  ]:umours  of. peace 

might 
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CHAP,  might  be  confirmed ;  but  lord  William  Bentinck 
}f^^  replied,  that  it  was  the  part  of  the  French  general 
1^1^-  to  abandon  a  town  whicn  he  could  not  defend.  A 
capitulation  was  soon  afterwards  signed,  by  which 
the  city  and  fortress  were  surrendered  to  the  Bri- 
tish and  Sicilians,  and  every  article  belonging  to 
the  French  marine  was  delivered  up  to  the  former. 
Besides  a  great  quantity  of  stores,  two  ships  of  the 
line  and  some  small  vessels  were  found  in  the  har- 
bour. In  a  proclamation  to  the  Genoese,  lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck  held  out  to  them  some  hope  that 
their  former  independent  government,  with  its  an- 
cient rights  and  privileges,  would  be  restored ;  and 
under  this  expectation  a  provisional  government 
was  established. 
Cessation  The  Austriau  army  of  Italy  under  BeUegarde 
i^n  u^i^y"****  obtained  some  advantages  over  Beauharnois,  and 
drove  him  back  on  the  line  of  the  Adige.  He  was 
there  placed  in  a  critical  situation  by  the  advance 
of  the  Neapolitans  under  Murat ;  and  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  he  concluded  a 
military  convention  with  BeUegarde,  by  which  the 
French  troops  under  his  command  were  to  be  sent 
back  to  France,  and  the  fortresses  of  Osopo,  Pal- 
ma-nova,  Venice,  and  Legnano,  were  to  be  deli- 
vered up  to  the  Austrians.  To  them  also  his  Ita- 
lian troops  were  transferred,  and  were  sent  to 
reinforce  their  garrisons  in  Germany.  This  con- 
vention terminated  the  hostilities  in  Italy. 
Bona-  On  the  20th  of  April,  Bonaparte,  having  taken 

jw^ey  to  leave  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  old  imperial 
theeoest.  guard  at  Fontainebleau,  set  forth  on  his  journey  to 
the  southern  coast,  accompanied  by  four  commis- 
sioners from  the  allied  powers.  In  some  of  the 
towns  through  which  he  passed,  he  was  hailed  with 
shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  emperor  !*'  in  others,  the 
cry  was,  **  Down  with  the  tyrant !"  At  Valence, 
he  had  an  interview  with  Augereau,  who,  like 
most  of  his  brother  marshals,  had  conformed  to  the 

new 
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new  order  of  things,  and  whom  he  abruptly  charged  chap. 
with  treason.     ''  'Tis  thou  art  a  traitor,"  repUed  '^^^^"': 
Augereau,    **  to  the    array   and    to   France."  —      i8i4. 
**  Thou  hast  chosen  thyself  a  new  master,"  rejoined 
Bonaparte.  —  "I  owe  thee  no  account  of  my  cop- 
duct,"  retorted  the  marshal.  —  "  Thou  art  void  of 
courage,"  said  Bonaparte.  —  **  'Tis  thou  thyself 
art  void  of  courage;  begone!"  answered  Auge- 
reau ;  and  turning  on  his  heel,  concluded  the  inter- 
view. This  was  not  the  only  mortification  to  which 
he  was  exposed  on  his  journey ;  at  Avignon  and 
La  Calade  the  populace  threatened  him  with  per- 
sonal violence.     He  embarked  on  the  S8th  at  JbVe-  Embvks 
jus,  on  board  the  Undaunted,  an  English  frigate,  ^**''  ^^^ 
commanded  by  captain  Usher,  and  setting  sail  for 
Elba,  quitted  the  shores  of  that  France  which  he 
had  ruled  by  means  of  a  standing  army  and  a  host 
of  spies,  and  which  he  had  almost  unfitted  for  any 
other  mode  of  government. 

Louis  XVIII.  having  quitted  his  rural  retire-  LouU 
ment  in  England,  was  conducted  into  London  by  ^^^J"  '*"' 
the  prince  regent  with  royal  honours,   and  was  France. 
hailed  by  all  ranks  of  people  with  enthusiastic 
meetings.    On  the  24th  of  April  he  embarked  at 
Dover,  and  was  joyfully  welcomed  at  Calais.     A 
less  gratifying  reception  awaited  him  in  the  capital, 
where  the  acclamations  of  the  people  scarcely  drew 
forth  a  response  from  the  soldiery.  'One  of  tlie  nwdcciar- 
first  acts   of   Louis  was,    to  issue  a  declaration,  JJf""^^^""' 
forming  the  basis  of  that  constitutional  charter  by  b^s  of  the 
which  the  liberties  of  the  French  nation  were  to  ^^^' 
be  secured.     The  representation  was  to  be  vested  charter. 
in  two  bodies,    the  chamber  of  peers,   and  the 
chamber  of  deputies ;  the  taxes  to  be  freely  grant- 
ed ;  public  and  individual  liberty  to  be  secured ; 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  saving  necessary  precau* 
tions  for  public  tranquillity,  to  be  respected;  liberty 
of  worship  allowed  ;  property  to  be  inviolable,  and 
the  sale  of  national  estates  irrevocable :  the  minis- 
ters 


powers. 
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CHAP,  ters  responsible ;  the  judicial  power  independent ; 
Lxxxynr.  ^^^  public  debt  guaranteed ;  the  pensions,  ranks, 
1814.      and  honours  of  the  military,  and  the  ancient  and 
new  nobility,  to  be  preserved;  the  legion  of  honour 
maintained;    all  Frenchmen   to  be  admissible  to 
employments,  civil  and  military,  and  no  individual 
to  be  molested  for  his  votes  or  opinions.     This  de- 
claration, recognising  the  fundamental  principles 
of  a  free  government,  was  received  with  satisfac* 
tion,  except  by  those  royalists  who  wished  ,to  see 
France  restored  to  the  state  in  which  she  stood 
before  the  revolution,  and  by  those  republicans 
who  considered  that  the  provisions  for  securing 
liberty  and  property  should  emanate  directly  from 
the  will  of  the  people. 
Treaty  be-        Peace  was  concludcd  ou  the  SOth  of  May,  be- 
F^ceADd  tween   France,   and   the  allied  powers,    Austiia, 
^«  ^i|ed     Russia,    Great  Britain,   and  Prussia.     The  conti- 
nental dominions  of  France,  were,  generally  speak- 
ing, restricted  to  the  limits  which  bounded  them 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1792.     She  received  some 
small  additions  on  the  side  of  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium, and  on  that  of  Savoy  a  very  considerable 
annexation,     including    Chamberi    and   Annecy, 
together  with  Avignon,  the  Venaissin,  and  Mont- 
beliard.   The  navigation  of  the  Rhine  was  declared 
free,  and  the  regulation  of  the  duties  reserved  for 
a  future  congress.    Holland,  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  house  of  Orange,  was  to  receive  an  increase 
of  territory,  the  sovereignty  in  no  case  to  devolve 
on  a  prince  wearing,  or  intended  to  wear,  a  foreign 
crown.     The  German  states  were  to  be  indepen- 
dent, and  united  by  a  federal  league ;   Switzerland 
to  be  independent  under  its  own  government; 
Italy  beyond  the  Austrian  limits  to  be  composed  of 
sovereign  states;  Malta  and  its  dependencies  to 
belong  in  full  sovereignty  to  Great  Britain.     France 
was  to  refceive  all  the  colonies,  settlements,  and 
fisheries  which  she  possessed  on  the  1st  of  January 

1792, 
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179*,  with  the  exception  of  Tobslgo,  St  Lucie»  chap. 
the  Isle  of  France,  and  its  dependencies,  Rodrigue,  ''^^^^^' 
and  the  Sechelles,  which  were  to  be  ceded  to  Eng-  wi^ 
land ;  and  of  that  part  of  St.  Domingo^  ceded  to 
France  by  the  treaty  of  Basle,  which  was  to  revert 
to  Spain.  The  king  of  Sweden  ceded  to  France, 
his  claims  on  Guadaloupe.  Portugal  restored  to 
her  French  Guiana.  She  was  to  enjoy  in  British 
India  the  facilities  granted  to  the  most  favoured 
nations,  but  not  to  erect  fortifications  in  the  estab- 
lishments restored  to  her.  The  naval  arsenals  and 
ships  of  war,  in  the  maritime  fortresses  which  she 
surrendered  in  the  late  convention,  were  to  be 
divided  between  her,  and  the  countries  in  which 
such  fortresses  were  situated ;  Antwerp  in  future 
to  be  only  a  port  for  commerce.  Plenipotentiaries 
from  the  contracting  powers  were  to  assemble  at 
Vienna  to  complete  the  dispositions  of  the  treaty. 
The  king  of  France  engaged  to  co-operate  with 
his  Britannic  majesty,  to  obtain  at  a  future  con- 
gress the  total  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  by  the 
powers  of  Christendom.  Moreover  Great  Britain 
generously  consented  to  remit,  after  the  private 
claims  of  her  subjects  on  France  should  have  been 
satisfied,  the  whole  amount  of  the  excess  in  her 
favour  for  the  maintenance  of  prisoners  of  war. 
Shortly  after  the  signature  of  this  treaty  the  allied 
forces  began  to  evacuate  France.  The  garrisons 
which  Bonaparte  had  left  in  Germany,  Holland, 
and  Belgium,  had  alreadv  begun  to  surrender  the 
fortresses  entrusted  to  them,  and  were  marching 
homewards.  Davoust,  who  had  signalised  his  occu«  Hambuiv 
nation  of  Hamburg  with  the  harshest  cruelty  to  its  J^^JJ— 
inhabitants,  was  one  of  the  last  of  Bonaparte's  ge-  ^endi. 
nerals,  who  submitted  to^the  new  government.  He 
at  length  acquiesced  in'  tlie  orders  sent  for  the 
evacuation  of  that  city  ;  and  the  garrison,  reduced 
by  slaughter,  disease,  and  desertion,  from  40,000 
to  20,000  men,  marched  out  on  the  I6th  of  May, 
VOL.  VI.  F  F  leaving 
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CHAR  leaving  4000  convalescent  in  the  hospitals.     They 
jj^^^^'  were  conducted  to  their  own  country  by  Girard, 
1814.     who  succeeded  Davoust  in  the  command.    By  the 
release  of  these  troops,  and  of  the  prisoners  of  war 
in  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Prussia,  Germany,,  and 
Spain,    the  army  of  France    received    powerful 
reinforcements,  which  rendered  it  more  than  ever 
an  object  of  anxiety  to  the  new  government. 
Pariia-  Having  traccd  to  its  close  the  campaign  which 

fi^**^   "  gave  peace  to  Europe,  it  may  be  proper  to  revert 
to  the  domestic  affairs  of  Great  Britain.     Parlia- 
ment met  on  the  1st  of  March ;  but  in  consequence 
ot*  a  message   from  the  prince  regent,  a  farther 
adjournment  took  place  until  the  25th,  when  the 
Biu  re-      busiuess  of  legislation  was  resumed.    One  of  the 
S^n^thf  ^^®*'  proceedings  was  the  enactment  of  a  bill  intro- 
colonies,      duced  by  Mr.  Goulbum,  for  preventing  the  grant 
of  any  patent  office  in  the  colonies,  for  any  longer 
term  than  during  such  time  as  the  grantee  should 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  in  person,  and 
behave  well  therein.     A  bill  introduced  by  sir 
BUI  for      Samuel  Romilly,    for  taking  away  corruption  of 
SlmSption^  blood  in  cases  of  felony  and  high  treason,  under- 
of  blood  in   went  an  amendment,  proposed  by  Mr.  Yorke,  pur- 
Sl^y.       porting  that  "  no  attainder  of  felony  not  extending 
to  high  treason,   petty  treason,    and  murder,    do 
lead  to  corruption  of  blood,**   and  was  passed. 
Reguk.      The  opening  of  foreign  ports,  in  consequence  of  the 


•pecan  the  P^^^»  rendered  necessary  some  regulations  reroect- 
com  teSdJ  ing  the  corn  trade.  On  the  5th  of  May,  sir  Henry 
Parnell  moved  a  resolution  for  permitting  at  all 
times  the  exportation  of  grain  from  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  This  being  carried,  a  second 
resolution  was  proposed  for  regulating  the  import- 
ation of  grain  by  a  schedule,  according  to  which, 
when  the  home  price  of  wheat  was  63  shillings 

{)er  quarter,    or  under,   foreign  wheat  should  be 
iable  to  a  duty  of  24  shillings ;   when  the  home 
price  was  86  shillings,  it  should  be  duty  free ;  and 

at 
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at  all  intermediate  prices,  the  same  ratio  should  be  chap. 
preserved.     A  third  resolution  was  passed  for  the  ''^™^^"' 
importation  and  warehousing  of  foreign  com,  duty-     1814. 
free,  for  re-exportation.   A  bill,  founded  on  the  first 
resolution,  was  passed ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
unexampled  number  of  petitions,  deprecating  any 
alteration  in  the  corn-laws,  the  farther  consider- 
ation of  measures  for  regulating  the  importation 
was  postponed   to  another  session.     A  grant  of 
35,000/1  per  annum,  was  made  to  the  princess  of 
Wales ;  and  soon  after  the  close  of  the  session,  her 
royal  highness  quitted  England,  to  make  a  tour  on 
the  continent.    On  the  13th  of  June,  the  budget  Budget 
for  the  year  was  laid  before  the  house  of  Commons, 
when  the  supplies  were  stated  at  75,624,57^/.;  of 
which  the  share  for  Great  Britain  was  67,708,545/. 
Among  the  ways  and  means,   were    two  loans, 
amounting  to  forty  millions  and  a  half,  and  a  vote 
of  credit  for  three  millions.     Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued on  the  SOth  of  July. 

During  this  session,  the  public  curiosity  was  iVc»eciitioii 
strongly  excited,  by  a  prosecution  agstinst  lord  Q,^ine 
Cochrane,  and  some  other  individuals,  for  a  frau- 
dulent conspiracy  to  raise  the  price  of  the  public 
funds.  A  verdict  having  been  given  against  them, 
lord  Cochrane  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  500/. 
and  to  be  imprisoned  twelve  months.  His  name 
was  erased  from  among  the  knights  of  tlie  bath ; 
and  to  this  disgrace  was  superadded  his  expulsion 
from  the  house  of  Commons.  He  was  re-elected 
for  Westminster. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  emperor  of  Russia  iiiei 


and  the  king  of  Prussia  visited  England,  attended  by  R,Sd»^md 
marshal  Blucher,  the  hetman  Platoff^,  prince  Met-  Prussia 
temich,  generals   Barclay  de   Tolly,  Czernichefi;  J^^"^ 
Woronzoff,   York,   Bulow,   and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished officers.     On  arriving  in  London,  their 
majesties  were  welcomed  by  the  prince  regent  with 
the  honours  and  hospitalities  which  were  due  to 

F  F  2  such 
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CHAP,  such  illustrious  allies,  and  which  his  royal  highness 
^^^^"^'  was  so  well  qualified  to  administer.  They  were 
1814^  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  all  ranks  of  persons,  and 
when  they  appeared  in  public,  the  recollections  of 
the  two  last  years  seemed  embodied  in  one  long 
peal  of  acclamation.  In  the  festivities  which  en- 
sued, the  affable  and  animated  manners  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  diffused  additional  gaiety  in  the 
circles  around  him ;  while  a  deep  sympathy  was 
excited  towards  his  brother  monarch,  whose  calm, 
but  dejected  mien,  showed  that  the  recent  triumphs 
of  his  subjects  could  not  efface  the  remembrance  of 
his  amiable  consort,  wlio  had  died  of  grief  during 
the  evil  days  of  Prussia.  Count  Platoff  and  the 
other  warriors  shared  the  general  applause ;  but  the 
main  interest  centered  in  marshal  Blucher.  All 
were  eager  to  behold  the  brave  veteran  who  had 
hunted  Bonaparte  from  Silesia  into  the  heart  of 
France.  His  determined  aspect  fully  accorded  with 
the  notions  pre-conceivedof  his  character;  and  there 
had  been  something  so  direct  and  thorough-going 
in  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  fought  for  his  country, 
that  Englishmen  delighted  to  regard  him  as  one  of 
themselves.  He  bore  with  an  unassuming  spirit  the 
honours  that  were  showered  upon  him ;  but  there 
must  have  been  no  small  mirth  concealed  under  his 
solemn  surprise  and  exultation  on  receiving  in  the 
university  of  Oxford  the  degree  of  a  doctor  of  the 
civil  law.  After  a  residence  of  some  weeks,  these 
renowned  strangers  departed,  highly  gratified  with 
their  visit  to  the  country  which  alone  had  resisted 
the  fiery  deluge  of  war,  and  whose  resources  had 
been  so  nobly  employed  in  extinguishing  it  through- 
out the  rest  of  Europe. 
5^1  "^If  '^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Wellington's  return  was  hailed  witli 
WeiiSij^-  no  less  joy  than  the  arrival  of  the  allied  sovereigns. 
*on-  On  the  28th  of  June,  he  took  his  seat  for  the  first 

time  in  the  house  of  lords,  when  his  various  patents 
of  honour,  as  baron,  viscount,  earl,  marquis,  and 

duke 
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duke,  were  successively  recited;  and  the  thanks  of  chap. 
the  house,  which  had  been  voted  on  the  evening  ^^'^^^^^ 
before,  were  addressed  to  hira  by  the  lord  chan-      isii. 
cellor.     In  his  reply,  the  duke  modestly  expressed 
his  acknowledgements  for  the  approbation  bestowed 
on  his  conduct;  and  observed,  that  the  entire  con- 
fidence which  government  had  been  pleased  to 
repose  in  him,  the  ample  means  entrusted  to  his 
disposal,  and  the  cordial  assistance  which  he  had 
received  from  the  gallant  officers  who  shared  his 
campaigns,  had  contributed  powerfully  to  those 
successes  which  their  lordships  had  noticed  in  a 
manner  so  gratifying*    He  added,  that  he  should 
ever  be  found  ready  to  serve  the  king  to  the  utmost 
of  his  abilities,  in  any  capacity  in  which  his  majesty 
might  think  proper  to  employ  him.    To  support  National 
the  high  honours  which  he  had  so  justly  merited,  STawWoL 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  was 
voted  for  tRe  purchase  of  a  palace  and  domain 
suitable  to  his  dignity;  and  an  additional  grant  was 
made,  which  augmented  his  parliamentary  allow- 
ances to  17,000/,  per  annum*      Proportionate  ho-  poriiameii. 
nours  and  emoluments  were  assigned  to  his  gallant  ^^;; 
companions  in  arms ;  generals  Graham,  Hill,  and 
Beresford,  were  raised  to  the  peerage ;  and  farther 
acknowledgements  were  made   for  the  eminent 
services  of  lords  Combermere  and  Exmouth.    From 
one  gallant  oflScer,  however,  who,  in  the  cause  of 
his  country,  had  sought  danger  in  every  form,  these 
distinctions  were  withheld;  and  the  public  were 
concerned  to  observe,  (although  the  omission  might 
arise  from  deference  to  public  opinion)  that  the 
services  of  sir  Thomas  Picton,  were  acknowledged 
only  in  the  general  vote  of  thanks  to  the  army. 


noun  to 
ocbOT  ooni* 
Bunden. 
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Trcm^er  of  Norway  to  Stoeden.  — Fate  of  Sojeonj/.-^The 
Netherlands  united  to  Holland.  —  Hanaoer  erected  into  a 
kingdom.  —  Federal  union  of  Switzerland.  —  Genoa  an- 
neaed  to  the  kingdom  ^  Sardinia.  —  Acquisitions  ^T 
Austria  in  Italy. —  Return  of  the  pope  to  Borne.  —  iVo- 
ceedings  in  Sicily.  —  Conduct  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  Spain. 
—  Firpeditionfrom  Cadiz  to  South  America.  —  Surrender 
of  Montevideo.  —  Pacification  in  Chili.  —  Affairs  of  the 
United  States.  —  Congress  at  Ghent. —  Capture  rf  the 
Essex  frigate.  —  Operations  in  Canada.  —  Expedition  to 
Washington. — Attack  on  Alexandria  and  Baltimore. — 
Failure  of  general  Preoosfs  expedition.  —  Close  of  the  cam^ 
paign  in  Canada.  —  Peace  signed  at  Ghent.  •—  Expedition 
against  New  Orleans. — Capture  of  the  Presidentfrigate. — 
Cessation  of  hostilities.  —  Meeting  of  parliament.^-- De^ 
hate  on  the  militia.  —  Committee  on  the  com  laws. — Ex- 
tension  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  to  Scotland.  —  Bank 
restrictions  continued.  —  Message  from  the  prince  regent 
on  the  return  of  Bonaparte  to  France. 

CHAP.  'll/'AR  had  not  yet  ceased  on  the  continent.    In 
Z^™^  the  treaty  concluded  at  Kiel,  on  the  14th  of 

1814.  January,  between  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  and 
^l^Tto'  Sweden,  his  Danish  majesty  engaged  to  cede  the 
Sweden,  kingdom  of  Norwa^r  to  the  latter  powers  in  ex- 
change for  Pomerania  and  the  isle  of  Rugen.  The 
Norwegians,  who  were  at  this  time  governed  by 
Christian  Frederic,  duke  of  Sleswig  Holstein,  and 
hereditary  prince  of  Denmark,  chose  him  as  their 
regent,  and  publicly  asserted  their  independence. 
They  refused  to  admit  the  Swedish  commissioner, 
who  arrived  at  Christiania  in  February,  to  carry  the 
treaty  into  execution ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrance  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  they  sent 
an  envoy  to  propitiate  the  good  will  of  the  JSritish 

govern- 
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government    This  application   proved  fruitless;  chap. 
and  in  April,  a  notification  was  made  to  the  minis-    '^j^^xxix. 
ters  of  friendly  powers  in  London,  that  necessary 
measures  had  been  taken  for  a  blockade  of  the 
ports  of  Norway  by  the  British  navy.    Various 
parties  arose  in  that  country  ;  but  at  a  general  diet 
the  majority  concurred  in  placing  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  prince  Christian,  and  in  resolving  to  secure 
it  to  him  and  his  posterity.    For  some  time  the 
attempts  of  the  allied  powers  failed  either  to  per^ 
suade  or  intimidate  this  brave  people ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  end  of  July,  when  Bemadotte  passed 
their  frontier  with  an  overwhelming  force,  that 
they  acquiesced  in  a  compromise,  by  which  the  Compio- 
king  of  Sweden  agreed  to  maintain  tne  free  con-  "^• 
stitution  which  had  been  established  under  the 
monarch  of  their  choice.     At  a  general  diet,  held 
on  the  20th  of  October,  the  union  of  Norway  with 
Sweden  was  voted,  on  condition  that  the  rights  of 
herpeople  should  be  recognised. 

The  fate  of  Saxony  was  to  be  decided  at  Vienna;  Fate  or 
but  before  the  meeting  of  the  congress,  it  appeared  2^3^^ 
very  evident  that  Prussia  would  obtain  Upper  and  of  Waiwir« 
Lower    Lusatia,   while  Russia   appropriated  the 
grand  duchy  of  Warsaw. 

The  Netherlands  were  united  to  Holland,  under  The  Ne- 
the  sovereignty  of  the  house  of  Orange ;  and  be-  ^^^ 
fore  the  close  of  the  year,  all  the  strong  fortresses  HoUand. 
in  that  country  were  occupied  by  British,  Hano- 
verians,   Dutch,    and  Belgians.    In  August,  an 
arrangement  was  concluded  between  the  prince 
regent  of  England  and  the  sovereign  of  the  Ne- 
therlands,  by  which  Great  Britain   retained  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and 
Berbice,  and  restored  all  the  otlier  colonies  which 
she  had  conquered  from  the  Batavian  republic. 

Hanover  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  Umo^ 
under  the  rule  of  his  Britannic  majesty.    On  the  J'^^Som. 
15th  of  December,  a  general  diet  of  the  States  was 
p  F  4  opened 
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CHAP,  opened  by  the  duke  of  Cambridge,  on  behalf  of 
^"^^^^^"^   the  prince  regent,  and  a  representative  system 
1814.     was  established,  analogous  to  that  of  the  sister 
kingdom. 
^^If         In  Switzerland,  the  nineteen  sovereign  cantons 
Switier.      availed  themselves  of  the  great  crisis  in  the  affiurs 
land.         of  Europe,  to  improve  their  constitution  by  intro- 
ducing a  proportional  equality  into  the  represent- 
ation,  the  levies,   and  the  administration  of  the 
confederacy,  by  abating  or  abolishing  particular 
taxes,  and  by  giving  to  the  vassal  districts,  hitherto 
called  subjects,  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the  provinces 
to  which  they  were  attached.    This  federal  com- 

5 act  was  accepted  by  the  diet  in  the  beginning  of 
uly ;  but  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  tiie  canton 
of  lueme,  which  possessed  more  subjects  than  the 
others,  and  was  hostile  to  the  equalising  principle* 
The  dissensions  which  ensued  had  almost  occa- 
sioned an  appeal  to  arms,  when  a  timely  remon- 
strance of  the  allied  powers  occasioned  a  revisal 
of  the  constitution  at  a  general  diet  held  in  Sep- 
tember, in  which  the  disputed  points  were  adjusted* 
A  full  equality  of  rights  was  recognised  ampng  all 
the  cantons  and  their  inhabitants,  and  the  name 
and  incapacities  of  the  subject  districts  was  abo- 
lished for  ever.    About  this  time  the  Helvetic 
league  received  an  increase  of  strength  by  the 
accession  of  Geneva, 
^^tothe      Genoa  was  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the 
kingdom  of  king  of  Sardinia,  conformably  to  a  resolution  of 
ofSudinia.  ^hg  aljigg  i^  cougrcss,  who  judged  that  this  would 
be  the  best  mode  of  ensuring  the  tranquillity  of 
that  city. 
Acquiri.         For  the  cession  of  Savoy,  Austria  richly  indem- 
A^/in    nified  herself  in  Italy.    She  annexed  to  her  empire, 
Italy.         Lombardy,  Mantua,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Cre- 
mona.   She  regained  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  Venice, 
Camiola,  and  the  whole  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  from 
tlie  Po  to  the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro.    These  ac- 
quisitions 
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quisitioiis  could  not  fail  to  be  viewed  with  uneasi-  chap. 
ness  by  Murat  in  his  insecure  throne  of  Naples.         i^xxxix. 

Pope  Pius  the  seventh  signalised  his  return  to 
the  Holy  See  by  restoring  the  order  of  the  Jesuits» 
which  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  predecessors  had 
abolished  forty  years  before.  He  also  announced 
his  intention  of  reviving  all  the  monastic  institutions, 
and  invited  the  dispersed  members  of  those  frater- 
nities to  repair  to  Rome,  where  all  the  vacant 
convents  should  be  prepared  for  their  reception. 

In  Sicilv,  a  system  of  representation  had  been  Proceed, 
established  on  the  model  of  the  English  parliament,  ^^y^ 
Of  the  proceedings  instituted  in  the  deliberative 
council  auring  this  year,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
.was,  a  bill  or  project  for  alienating  all  landed 
property,  whether  dominal  or  feudal,  held  bv 
churches,  pious  foundations,  orders  of  knighthood, 
episcopal  sees,  and  universities,  on  condition  of  an 
annual  payment  to  the  actual  titulars,  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  their  emoluments.  The  executive 
government  evinced  a  hostile  disposition  towards 
Murat,  by  prohibiting  all  Neapolitan  vessels  from 
entering  their  harbours. 

Spain  was  but  ill  requited  for  her  brave  and  sjuc-  ^^^^ 
cessful    struggle    against    an    odious  usuroation.  vn.  in 
Ferdinand  VII.  ou^t  to  have  learned  in  France,  Spain, 
that  no  man  living  deserves  to  be  entrusted  with  an 
absolute  monarchy;  but  the  lessons  of  adversity 
seemed  to  be  lost  upon  him.     On  the  4th  of  May, 
he  issued  a  manifesto  at  Valencia,  declaring  his  royal 
intention  not  only  not  to  accede  to  the  constitution, 
or  to  any  decrees  of  the  cortes,  derogating  from  his 
prerogatives  as  a  sovereign,  but  to  pronounce  that 
constitution  and  those  decrees  as  null  and  of  no 
force.    The  manifesto  concluded  by  ordaining  that  He  tho^ 
the  cortes  should  cease  their  sittings,  that  their  oorSf  * 
place  of  meeting  should  be  shut  up ;  their  books 
and  papers  be  placed  in  the  town-hall  of  Madrid, 
and  those  persons  be  held  guilty  of  high  treason 

who 
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CHAP,  who  should  oppose  this  mandate.    The  people, 

''^^^^"^*  strange  to  say,  applauded  the  decree  with  enthu- 

1814.     siasm,  and  viewed  with  apathy  the  arrest  and  incar- 


.  >  cerationofmany  distinguished  patriots.  Ferdinand 
chepatnott;  entered  hig  capital  in  triumph  on  the  14th  of  May, 
and  having  named  an  administration,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  duke  de  San  Carlos,  he  directed  his 
vengeance  against  the  regency.  The  venerable 
banishesthe  carmual  of  Bourbon  was  banished  to  Rome,  Agju- 
''^**°*^'  to  Carthagena,  and  Ciscar  to  a  Catalonian  fortress. 
Arguelles,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  liberal 
party,  was  condemned  to  serve  as  a  common  soldier, 
and  other  able  advocates  of  a  free  government  were 
exposed  to  similar  indignities.  £very  measure 
tending  to  a  reform  of  old  abuses,  was  indiscrimin- 
ately annulled,  and  the  despotic  system  revived  in 
all  its  odious  absurdity.  The  council  of  the  Mesta, 
under  whose  authority  the  roytd  flocks  ranged 
throughout  Spain,  to  the  infinite  detriment  of  agri- 
R^storet  culturists,  resumcd  its  functions ;  the  liberty  of  the 
Suo!^"*'  press  was  annihilated,  and  the  inquisition  re-estab- 
lished. Though  the  people  in  general  submitted 
passively  to  these  encroachments  on  their  rights, 
yet  the  spirit  of  freedom  was  not  wholly  extinct 
among  them.  At  Cadiz,  some  commotion  took 
place,  which  the  captain-general,  don  Juan  de  Vil- 
laviciosa,  found  it  difiicuit  to  suppress.  In  Sep- 
tember, a  conspiracy  was  discovered  at  Madrid,  and 
ninety  persons,  supposed  to  be  implicated  in  it,  were 
arrested  on  suspicion.  In  various  parts  of  the 
country  the  guerrillas  were  still  in  arms ;  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  direct  the  royal  forces  against 
them,  with  orders  to  execute  all  prisoners  by  martial 
Mina  emi-  law.  Among  the  leaders  of  these  enterprising  bands, 
5JJ^^  the  gallant  Espoz  y  Mina  became  peculiarly  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  suspicions  of  the  government  Orders 
were  issued  for  him  to  live  in  retirement,  and  the 
troops  whom  he  had  so  often  led  to  victory,  were 
placed  under  die  command  of  the  captain-general 

of 
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of  Araeon.    After  the  disclosures  at  Madiidy  he  chap. 
resolved  to  try  the  fate  of  arms,  and  advancing  to   ''^^^^ 
Pampluna,  succeeded  in  scaling  the  walls  of  that     ^^i^ 
fortress*    Finding,  however,  that  his  followers  were 
not  to  be  relied  on,  he  suddenly  dispersed  them,  and 
retired  into  France,  accompanied  by  his  nephew. 
At  the  instance  of  the  Spanish  charg6  d'anaires, 
they  were  arrested  by  the  police ;  but  on  application 
to  I^uis  XVIII.  the  good  monarch  ordered  them 
to  be  instantly  set  at  liberty,  and  permitted  them 
to  fix  their  undisturbed  residence  in  his  capital. 

From  the  arbitrary  measures  pursued  in  Spain  Expedkion 
it  was  evident  that  Ferdinand  would  be  disposed  to  ^sJ^ 
reduce  by  force  rather  than  reclaim  by  concili-  Amenau 
ation,  the  revolted  colonies.     A  compulsory  loan, 
imposed  on  the  merchants  of  Cadiz,  enabled  him 
to  equip  8000  troops,  the  command  of  which  was 
entrusted  to  general  Muriilo ;  and  the  expedition 
sailed  toward  the  close  of  the  year  for  South 
America. 

In  the  Spanish  colonies  the  struggle  for  indepeop  Sumiidflr 
dence  was  still  undecided.    Montevideo  held  out  J^J^'**' 
for  the  mother  country,  though  blockaded  by  land 
and  sea,  and  reduced  to  great  extremities.    The 
naval  force  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  commanded  by 
commodore  Brown,  an  Englishman,  against  whom 
Vigodet,  the  governor  of  Montevideo,  sent  out  a  Mhj  15. 
flotilla,  consisting  of  four  corvettes,  three  brigs,  and 
several  smaller  vessels.  Brown  succeeded  in  decoying 
them  to  some  distance  from  the  harbour,  where  he 
attacked  them,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
Montevideo  soon  afterwards  surrendered.    In  Chili  Pteificatioii 
the  contending  parties,  through  the  mediation  of  **  ^***'*- 
captain  Hillyar,  of  his  majesty's  frigate  Phcebe, 
agreed  upon  terms  of  pacification,  by  which  that 
province  consented  to  send  deputies  to  the  cortes, 
for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning  the  constitution,  and 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Ferdinand  VII.  and 
of  the  regency,  with  a  proviso  that  the  internal  go- 
vernment 
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CHAP,  vernment  of  Chili  should  be  maintained  in  all  its 
Lxxxix.  pQ^erg  and  privileges,  and  be  permitted  to  trade 
1814.     freely  with  allied  and  neutral  nations,  especially 
with  Great  Britain,     In  Venezuela  the  royalists 
obtained  a  decisive  victory  on  the  plains  of  Azuaza, 
•which  enabled  them  to  regain  possession  of  the 
province  of  Caracas. 
ttfiMtoi      ^^^  ^'^^  subsisted  between  Great  Britain  and 
States.       the  United  States,  alth6ugh  a  correspondence  had 
taken  place  between  the  two  governments,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  commissioners  were  appointed 
^•ngreseat  to  meet  at  Ghent,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  terms 
'^^^       of  pacification.    Of  the  few  naval  actions  during 
this  year,  the  ihost  important  was  that  of  captain 
Hillyar  of  the  Phoebe  frigate,  who  took  the  Ame- 
^^1^  rican  frigate  £ssex,  captain  Porter,  at  Valparaiso, 
and  thus  relieved  tiie  British  traders  in  the  South 
Seas,  from  a  most  formidable  enemy.   The  military 
c^erations  were  pursued  with  that  inveterate  hosti- 
lity,  which  had  characterised  the  former  cam- 
operatkHis  paigns.    Early  in  February  the  American  general 
m  Canada,  ^ilkiuson  was  compcUcd  to  retreat  from  his  posi- 
tion on  the  Salmon  River,  to  Sackett's  Harbour, 
with  considerable  loss.     An  e^edition  was  under- 
taken in  April,   by  general  Drummond  and  sir 
James  Yeo,  against  the  American  fort  Oswego,  on 
the  lake  Ontario.    The  British  drove  out  the  &ur- 
rison  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  destroyed  the  fort 
with  its  barracks  and  defences,  and  re-embarked. 
On  the  3d  of  July-a  large  American  force,  under 
general  Brown,  crossed  the  Niagara,  and  advanc- 
ing into  Canada,  encountered  an  inferior  body  of 
British  troops,  under  general  Riall,  and  compelled 
them  to  withdraw  from  their  lines  at  Chippawa  to 
a  position  near  fort  Niagara.    On  the  25th,  gene- 
ral Drummond,  having  received  a  reinforcement 
of  veterans  from  Bourdeaux,  advanced  to  the  sup- 
port of  general  Riall,  whom  he  found  retreating 
upon,  fort  George,  and  who  soon  after  the  junction 

of 
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of  their  forces  was  wounded  and  taken  priisoner  in   c  h  a  f. 
the  sharp  action  which  ensued.     The  enemy,  after  ^^^ 
losing  1500  men,  retreated  precipitately  to  Chip-  ""TsiT" 
pawa,  and  thence  to  fort  Erie.     An  assault  upon 
that  fort  was  frustrated  by  the  explosion  of  a  mme^ 
which  spread  such  a  panic  among  the  troops  and 
their  Indian  allies,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
withdraw  them. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  an  expedition  was  un-  EzpediUoii 
dertaken  by  admiral  sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  and  ^  ^  a*j 
major-general  Ross,  against  the  city  of  Washington.  ?ngto^ 
They  entered  the  Patuxent ;  and  the  army,  on  dis- 
embarking, immediately  commenced  its  march,  while 
admiral  Cockburn,  with  a  flotilla  of  armed  boats, 
proceeded  up  the. river  on  its  flank.  As  these 
boats  opened  the  reach  above  Pig-point,  they  per-* 
ceived  the  Baltimore  flotilla,  under  commodore 
Barney,  which  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Patuxent« 
Those  vessels  were  soon  afterwards  discovered 
to  be  on  Are,  and  sixteen  of  them  blew  up  in  sue* 
cession.  The  seventeenth  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British,  and  about  thirteen  merchant  schooners 
were  either  captured  or  destroyed.  On  the  2ith, 
when  the  land  forces  came  within  five  miles  of 
Washington,  they  encountered  about  9000  Ameri- 
cans,  whom  they  completely  routed,  and  by  this 
victory  obtained  possession  of  the  new  metropolis 
of  the  .United  States.  They  set  fire  to  the  capital, 
including  the  senate-house  and  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, to  the  arsenal,  the  dockyard,  the  treasury, 
the  war-oflSce,  the  rope-walk,  the  president's  house, 
and  a  great  bridge  over  the  Potowmac.  All  pri- 
vate property  was  respected,  except  some  houses 
from  which  guns  had  been  discharged  at  the  British 
troops;  and  when  it  was  represented  that  the  burn- 
ing of  one  of  these  would  endanger  the  dwellings 
adjacent,  the  order  for  setting  fire  to  it  was  imme-* 
diately  recalled.  The  destruction  of  public  build- 
ings not  designed  for  military  purposes  was  resented 

by 
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CHAP,  by  the  Americans  as  an  insult,  which  one  free  peo^ 

^'^^'^^'  pie  ought  not  to  inflict  on  another.  In  his  speedy 
1814.  retreat  from  Washington,  general  Ross  was  obliged 
to  leave  behind  him  colonel  Thornton,  and  other 
wounded  oflScers  and  soldiers,  who  were  treated 
with  great  humanity  by  the  enemy.  This  enter- 
prise  was  followed  by  an  attack  on  the  town  of 

Attack  on    Alexandria,  situated  lower  down  the  Potowmac. 

Aiexandm.  q^  ^^  gg^j^^  ^^^  Washington,  by  which  the  river 

is  there  protected,  surrendered  to  captain  Gordon 
of  the  Sea-horse,  accompanied  by  other  vessels ;  and 
the  common-council  of  Alexandria  capitulated  on 
condition  that  private  property  should  be  respected. 
All  naval  and  military  stores  and  merchandise  be- 
ing delivered  up,  were  shipped  on  board  twenty- 
one  vessels  which  were  found  in  the  harbour,  and 
the  British  departed,  laden  with  spoil,  without  sus- 
taining much  injury  from  the  batteries  on  the 
river,  by  which  the  Americans  attempted  to  annoy 
their  retreat 
Expedition  The  ucxt  objcct  of  attack  was  Baltimore ;  and 
&dtimore.  ^u  the  12th  of  September  the  forces  under  general 
Ross  effected  a  landing  near  North  Point,  about 
thirteen  miles  distant  from  the  town.  Having 
farced  an  entrenchment  which  had  been  drawn 
across  the  peninsula,  they  advanced,  and  while 
their  vanguard  was  engaged  with  the  riflemen  in 
the  woods,  a  bullet  pierced  the  breast  of  general 
Boss,  who  expired  on  the  spot  He  was  deeply 
lamented  by  the  army  as  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  profession.  Colonel  Broke,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command,  attacked  and  dispersed  a 
force  of  6000  Americans,  supported  by  cavalry  and 
artillery.  Advancing  on  the  next  day,  he  found 
the  town  defended  by  a  chain  of  fortified  redoubts, 
and  by  a  force  which,  according  to  information, 
amounted  to  15,000  men.  He,  however,  deter- 
mined upon  a  night  attack;  but  as  the  precautions 
taken  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour  prevented  the 
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Go-operation  of  the  naval  force,  he  was  coiiq>dled  l^^ox  * 
to  relinquish  the  enterprise,  and  the  troops  were  ' 

re-embarked.  Among  the  losses  sustained  at  this  1814. 
period,  was  that  of  captain  sir  Peter  Parker,  com- 
manding the  Menelaus,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
while  leading  a  body  of  100  seamen  against  an 
American  force  stationed  near  Bellain  This  gal- 
lant young  officer  had  commenced  his  career  in  a 
manner  which  justified  the  fondest  hopes  of  the 
brave  veteran  from  whom  he  was  descended. 

An  expedition,  which  sailed  from  Halifax  in  SucceMeim 
July,  under  general  Pilkington,  had  reduced  Moose  ^l^a^y. 
Island,  and  two  others  in  the  bay  of  Pa^sama- 
quoddy.  In  September  this  advantage  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  an  expedition,  which  caused  the  enemy 
to  burn  a  fine  frigate  called  the  John  Adams,  and 
compelled  them  to  leave  the  whole  district,  from 
that  bay  to  the  Penobscot  river,  in  possession  of 
the  British. 

These  successes  were  counterbalanced  by  the  Faaureof 
disastrous  issue  of  an  expedition  against  the  state  host's 
of  New  York,  undertaken  by  sir  George  Prevost,  «»!»«*>*»<>■• 
the  governor-general  of  Canada,  at  the  head  of 
14,000  men,  some  of  whom  were  veterans  from 
the  peninsula.  His  first  operation  was  directed 
against  Plattsburg,  a  fortified  place  on  lake  Cham- 
pTain,  in  conjunction  with  a  British  flotUla,  con- 
sisting of  a  frigate,  a  brig,  two  sloops,  and  some 
gun-boats  under  captain  Downie.  The  enemy's 
flotilla,  consisting  of  about  the  same  force,  was 
anchored  in  the  bay  of  Plattsburg.  On  the  11th 
an  engagement  took  place  between  them ;  and  cap- 
tain Downie  being  lulled  in  the  onset,  the  British 
vessels  were  thrown  into  confusion  and  defeated. 
This  disaster  induced  sir  George  Prevost  to  desist 
from  the-land  attack,  and  he  commenced  his  re- 
treat to  the  Canadian  frontier,  leaving  behind  him 
his  sick  and  wounded,  as  well  as  some  stores  and 
ammunition. 

Mean- 
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CHAP.  Meantime,  general  Drutnmond  was  blockading 
Fort  Erie,  which  the  Americans  obstinately  main- 
tained as  a  sally-port  on  Canada.  On  the  17th  of 
September  he  was  suddenly  surprised  by  a  sortie 
of  some  troops  from  the  garrison,  which,  after  a 
severe  loss,  he  succeeded  in  repelling,  and  took  a 
considerable  number  of  prisoners.  Soon  after- 
wards the  union  of  the  troops  of  general  Izzard 
with  those  of  general  Brown,  presented  so  superior 
a  force  that  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  blockade 
and  retreat  upon  Chippawa.  The  Americans  fol- 
lowed, and  were  preparing  to  execute  their  in- 
tended invasion,  when  they  ascertained  that  the 
British,  having  launched  a  vessel  of  one  hundred 

Sms,  again  commanded  the  navigation  of  the  lake 
ntario,  and  were  advancing  with  their  fleet  to  the 
support  of  general  Drummond.  On  this  intelli- 
Ndv.  5.  gence  they  nastily  retreated,  and  without  making 
a  stand  at  Fort  Erie,  blew  up  the  fortifications, 
and  retired  to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Thus 
ended  the  campaign  on  the  frontier  of  Canada. 
Peace  The  negociations  at  Ghent  were  conducted  on 

Gi^.^  the  part  of  the  Americans  by  Messrs.  Adams,  Bay- 
nard.  Clay,  Russel,  and  Gallatin ;  the  British  com- 
missioners were,  lord  Gambier,  Mr.  Goulburn, 
and  Dr.  Adams.  On  the  24th  of  December,  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  amity  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  was  signed,  and  was  after- 
wards ratified  by  both  governments.  Various 
points  had  been  conceded  on  either  hand  ;  but  as 
no  mention  was  made  of  the  maritime  rights  which 
had  been  alleged  as  the  cause  of  the  war,  the 
question  was  considered  as  tacitly  decided  in  fa- 
vour of  Great  Britain,  especially  since  America 
renounced  her  demand  of  satisfaction  for  the  cap- 
tures made  under  the  orders  in  council.  The  Bri- 
tish, restoring  their  other  conquests,  retained  the 
islands- in  Passamaquoddy-bay.  The  Americans 
lyere  excluded  from  our  fisheries  on  the  coast  of 

New- 
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Newfoundland,  and  from  trading  to  bur  settlements  chap. 
in  the  East  Indies.     The  Indians  were  to  be  re-    ^'^^"^ 
stored  to  the  rights  and  possessions  which  they      i^^^- 
held  in  1812.    It  was  reciprocally  agreed,    that 
commissioners  should  be  appointed  for  settling  the 
disputes  respecting  boundaries ;  and  both  parties 
engaged  to  continue  their  efibrts  for  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 

This  treaty  could  not  immediately  put  an  end  Ezpeditton 
to  hostilities  between  the  two  countnes.  An  expe-  SJITor- 
dition  had  been  for  some  time  in  preparation  * 
against  New  Orleans,  on  the  Mississippi,  wnich  the 
Americans  used  every  effort  to  fortify,  having  col* 
lected  for  its  defence  an  army  of  30,000  men,  under 
general  Jackson.  In  the  beginning  of  December, 
admiral  Cochrane's  squadron  arrived  at  the  scene 
of  action,  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  com- 
manded by  major-general  Keane.  The  first  object 
was  to  reduce  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  on  Lac  Borgne, 
and  on  the  14th  this  service  was  gallantiy  per- 
formed by  captain  Lockyer  with  the  boats  of  the 
squadron.  On  the  23d,  the  first  division  of  troops, 
amounting  to  2400  men,  were  transported  across 
the  lake,  and  landed  within  six  miles  of  the  city. 
In  the  night  they  were  surprised  in  their  bivouac 
by  a  heavy  fire  from  some  vessels  which  had 
dropped  down  the  river,  and  anchored  near  their 
position.  Scarcely  had  they  withdrawn  beyond 
reach  of  the  guns,  when  they  found  themselves 
exposed  to  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy's 
troops.  A  singular  conflict  ensued ;  for  when  the 
95tii  regiment  approached  the  point  of  attack,  the 
Americans,  favoured  by  the  darkness,  concealed 
themselves  under  a  high  fence  which  traversed  the 
field,  and  calling  to  the  British  as  friends,  offered 
to.  assist  them  in  getting  over.  Having  crossed  the 
fence,  they  found  themselves  exposed  to  consider- 
able numbers,  who  summoned  them  to  surrender. 
The  answer  was  an  instantaneous  attack ;  and  the 
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CHAP,  rconflict,  ivhich  was  maintained  hand  to  luind  by 
^^^"™^  botli  oiSScers  and  men,  ended  in  the  repulse  of  the 
1914.     .en^my.     A  similar  stratagem  was  practised  on  the 
95th  regiment,  and  was  attended  with  the  same 
result     About  midnight,  the  enemy  made  a  gene- 
ral attack,  and  drove  m  the  advanced  posts ;  but 
colonel  Tliornton,  rallying  the  troops,  moved  for- 
ward to  the  charge,  and  repulsed  them  with  con- 
siderable loss.     On  the  25th,  the  second  division 
joined,  and  the  whole  army  took  up  a  position* 
Majors^general  Fakenham  and  Gibbs  arrived,  and 
the  former  took  the  command  of  the  army.    From 
">5.     this  tiine  until  the  8th  of  January,  preparations 
were  made  for  a  general  attack.  Tne  British  army 
was  posted  on  a  piece  of  flat  ground,  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  left,  and  a  thick  wood  on  the  right* 
The  enemy  were  stationed  behind  an  entrenchment, 
extending  from  the  river  on  their  right  to  the  wood 
on  their  left,  a  distance  of  about  a  thousand  yards. 
This  line  was  strengthened  with  flank  works,  and 
had  a  canal  in  front,  about  four  feet  deep.     On 
the  farther  blank  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Americana 
had  a  battery  of  twelve  guns,  which  enfiladed  the 
whole  front  of  their  position.    In  the  night,  colo- 
nel Thornton  crossed  the  river  with  a  body  of 
troops  to  attack  this  battery;  he  was  impedea  by 
unforeseen  difiiculties,  and  did  not  effect  a  landing 
until  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  Bri- 
itish,  having  commenced  their  ^vance,  were  as- 
pailed  by  volleys  from  every  part  of  the  enemy's 
line,  and  exposed  to  a  destructive  fire  on  tlieir 
flank.    Colonel  Thornton  at  length  reached  the 
battery^  an4  stormed  it  in  the  most  gaUa^t  manner ; 
the  ^nemy  fled  in  confusion^  leaving  sixteen  pieces 
pf  cannon  and  the  colours  of  the  New  Orleans 
regiment  of  militia.     Unhappily,  this  service  was 
performed  too  late  to  be  of  use  in  the  main  attack. 
The  gallant  general  Fakenham  had  reached  die 
crest  of  the  glacis,  and  was  in  the  act  of  cheering^ 

his 
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his  men  with  his  hat  off,  when  he.  was  struck  by  lb  A  p. 
two  balls,  one  in  the  knee,  and  the  other  in  the  '^^^^^ 
breast*  He  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  aide-de-camp,  ibis. 
and  almost  instantly  expired.  Nearly  at  the  same 
moment  generals  Gibbs  and  Keane  were  both  borne 
off  wounded.  The  troops  became  disheartened; 
and  the  resistance  of  the  enemy  in  their  strong 
position  was  so  effective,  that  every  man  who 
reached  the  ditch  was  either  drowned  or  obliged 
to  surrender.  The  main  coliunn  fell  back  on  the 
reserve  under  general  Lambert,  on  whom  the 
command  now  devolved.  He  restored  order  among 
the  troops,  and  placed  them  in  position  ;  but  judg- 
ing it  improper  to  renew  the  attack,  he  led  the 
forces  to  the  entrance  of  Lac  Borgne,  where,  on 
the  27th  of  January,  the  whole  were  re-embarked. 
All  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  stores,  were 
brought  away,  except  six  guns,  which  could  not  be 
removed  from  the  position  in  which  they  were 
placed.  The  Americans  treated  the  prisoners  and 
wounded,  who  fell  into  their  hands,  with  much 
kindness  and  humanity.  The  whole  loss  of  the 
British  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  amounted 
to  2000  men.  The  last  operation  of  tim  armament 
was  the  taking  of  fort  Mobile  on  the  coast  of  Loui* 
siana,  which  surrendered  on  the  11th  of  February* 

Before  the  cessation  of  hostilities^  the  British  Captowtf 
obtained  one  more  naval  triumph,  which,  however,    ^ 
did  not  redound  to  the  dishonour  of  their  brave  s^* 
enemy.     A  squadron  stationed  off  New  York  fell 
in  with  the  American  frigate,  the  President,  com- 
manded by  commodore  Decatur,  who  was  attempt^ 
ing  to  get  to  sea.     After  a  long  chase,  the  Endymion 
came  up  with  him,  when  a  sanguinary  action  was 
maintained  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  in  which  the 
American,  having  crippled  his  adversary  iii   the 
rigging,  was  enabled  to  get  a-head.    The  British 
frigate  Pomone  now  came  up,  and  after  exchan^g 
afew  shots,  the  President  struck.    The  loss  was 
Q  G  9  con- 
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c  H  A  p.  considerable  on  both  sides,  but  greatest  on  that  of* 
'^^"""^'   the  Americans*     The  relations  of  peace  and  amity 
1815.     were  soon  afterwards  entirely  re-established  between 
^J^*    the  two  kindred  nations ;  and  it  was  the  wish  of  their 
ties.      '    wisest  patriots  that   the  reconciliation  might  be 

lasting. 
2^g^^^      The  session  of  parliament  opened  on  the  8th  of* 
isiJk''    November.      The  leading  topics  of  the  prince 
R^t'»     regent's  speech  were  the  pending  negociations  at 
■****•       Ghent,  for  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion  on  just 
and  honourable  terms ;  and  the  intended  congress 
at  Vienna,  for  establishing  an  equilibrium  among 
the  powers  of  Europe.     His  royal  highness  adverted 
to  the  supplies  for  the  ensuing  year;  and  after  re- 
gretting the  necessity  of  so  large  an  expenditure, 
^ded,  that  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
long  and  arduous  contest  on  the  continent  had  been 
carried  on,  had  unavoidably  led  to  large  arrears,  and 
that  the  war  still  subsisting  with  the  United  States, 
rendered  the  continuance  of  great  exertions  indis- 
pensable.    The  prince  regent  concluded  by  observ- 
ing, that  the  peculiar  character  of  the  late  war,  and 
the  extraordinary  length  of  its  duration,  must  have 
materially  affected  the  internal  situation  of  all  the 
countries  engaged  in  it,  as  well  as  the  commercial 
relations  which  formerly  subsisted  between  them  ^ 
and  he  recommended  that  parliament  should  pro- 
ceed with  due  caution  in  the  adoption  of  such 
regulations  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  the  trade  of   Great    Britain,    and 
securing  her  commercial  advantages.    The  usual 
addresses  were  carried  without  a  division. 
iMMUon        One  of  the  most  important  Questions  which  en- 
«bt^y^  gaged  the  early  attention  of  botn  houses,  related  to 
the  continuation  of  certain  militia  regiments  in 
service.     On  the  11th,  earl  Htzwilliam  submitted 
to  the  lords,  a  motion  on  this  subject,  and  observed 
that  great  care  had  been  taken  by  the  legislature  to 
prevent  the  burthen  of  the  militia  ballot  from 

pressing 
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pressing  more  heavily  on  the  public  than  the  exi-.  chap. 
gencies  of  the  service  required;  that  the  prerogative  ''^""^"^' 
of  the  crown  had  been  restrained,  and  the  estab-      i8t4.- 
lishment  of  this  species  of  force  had  been  regulated 
by  various  acts  of  parliament.     Of  the  four  specific 
cases  in  which  the  militia  might  be  called  out,  he 
contended  that  not  one  of  them  then  existed,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  balloted  men  were  legally  en- 
titled to  return  to  their  homes.     Lord  Sidmouth 
observed,  that  the  acts  of  parliament  which  had 
been  cited  were  not  to  be  construed  narrowly,  and 
that  while  the  country  remained  at  war,  the  service 
of  the  militia  might  be  continued  so  long  as  the 
crown  should  judge  it  to  be  of  public  advantage. 
TYie  counties  and  towns  upon  which  any  hardship 
was  imposed  by  such  a  measure,  might  be  con-  "* 
sidered  as  having  an  equitable  claim  for  reimburse- 
ment.    This  question  was  afterwards  discussed  in 
the  house  of  commons,  on  a  resolution  moved  by 
sir  Samuel  Romilly,  that  as  peace  had  been  con-, 
eluded  for  more  than  six^months,  and  the  country 
enjoyed  interntd  tranquillity,  the  measure  by  which 
part  of  the  militia  force  was  still  kept  embodied, 
was  contrary  to  the  act  of  the  42d  of  the  king>  and 
at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 
The  solicitor-general  admitted,  that  ministers  would 
act  illegally  if  they  advised  the  king  to  cail  out  the 
militia,  except  in  one  of  the  cases  mentioned  in  the* 
act ;  but  as  no  specific  period  had  been  assigned  at 
which  it  was.to  be  disembodied,  he  would  maintain, 
that  having  been  once  legally  embodied,  it  might 
lewdly  be  so  continued.     Mr.  Charles  Grant  ob* 
served,  that  the  existing  state  of  Europe^  where 
our  regular  army  was  still   required^  sufficiently 
justified  the  policy   of  maintaining  part  of  our 
domestic  force.     A  division  took  place,  and  the 
resolution  was  negatived.    On  the  eve  of  the  recess^ 
a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Peel,  to  amend  the  act  for 
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CHAP,  preserving  the  peace  in  Ireland,  was  passed ;  and  it 
''"°^"'  received  the  royal  assent  at  the  dose  of  the  session. 
1815.         Parliament  re-assembled  on  the  9th  of  Febra- 
^"jg******®-  ary,  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  various  mea« 
^*^™  sures  of  domestic  policy.    On  the  17th  the  house 
of  commons  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  to  ex<^ 
amine  the  state  of  the  com  laws.     The  right  hon* 
Frederic  Robinson,  vice-president  of  the  board  of 
trade,  proposed  a  series  of  resolutions,  of  which  the 
three  nrst  related  to  the  free  importation  of  grain  to 
be  warehoused,  and  afterwards  exported,  or  to  be 
taken  for  home  consumption,  when  importation  for 
that  purpose  was  allowable.     The  fourth  stated  the 
average  price  of  British  grain,  at  which  that  of 
foreign  growth  might  be    admitted,   and  below 
which  it  must  be  prohibited :  this  maximum  was 
fixed  at  80^.  per  quarter  for  wheat,  and  propor- 
tionally for  other  com.  By  an  exception  in  favom*  of 
the  British  colonies,  the  wheat  grown  in  them  was 
admissible  when  that  of  home  growth  was  at  67^« 
These  resolutions  having  been  agreed  to,  a  bill 
fhuned  on  them  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Robinson, 
on  the  1st  of  Match,  and  after  encountering  a 
strong   opposition  in  its   progress  through  both 
houses,  was  passed  on  the  20th  by  the  lords.     Nu- 
merous petitions  against  it  were  presented  from  the 
commercial  and  manui&cturing  districts ;  and  in 
the  metropolis  the  apprehension  of  dearth  as  the 
immediate  consequence  of  this  law  produced  alarm- 
ing riots,  which  were  not  quelled  without  miUtaiy 
aid* 
jBxteniion        Onk  of  the  most  important  acts  passed  during 
?J^S^u  **^  session  was  that  introduced  by  the  lord  chan- 
1  tp     ceilor,  for  extending  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  causes 
tp  Scotland*  Its  provisions  difiered  in  several  particu  - 
lars  from  those  of  the  English  law  respecting  juries, 
^e  Scottish  jury*court  is  merely  subsidiary  to  the 
court  of  session,  and  it  takes  cognizance  cmly  of 
qy^stions  of  fact,  which  the  judges  of  that  court 

may 
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may  refer  to  if  at  thdLr  own  discretion.    When  a  chap. 
question  of  fact  has  been  tried  before  the  jury-  >^^™x. 
court,  the  verdict  is  returned  to  the  court  of  ses-     1^15. 
sion,  where  the  judges,  in  the  further  progress  of 
the  cause,  proceed  upon  the  fact  so  established,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  established  iit 
evidence  before  themselves.     Thus  the  process  of 
the  jury-court  is  a  substitute  for  the  old  method  of 
taking  proofs  by  commission.    Another  peculiarity 
in  this  new  institution  is,  that  if  a  jury  cannot 
agree  on  their  verdict  within  twelve  hours,  they  are 
dismissed,  and  a  new  trial  is  granted.     These  mo- 
difications of  the  law  of  jury-trial,  as  established  in 
England,  were  judged  necessary,  in  the  ifirst  in- 
stance, to  render  it  acceptable  in  a  country  on 
whose  forms  of  judicial  procedure  it  made  so  gredt 
and  sudden  a  change. 

As  the  restrictions  on  payments  in  cash  by  the  bmIlw- 
hank  of  England,  were  to  expire  on  the  5th  of  ^^^^ 
April,  it  became  necessary  to  enquire  whether  or 
not  those  restrictions  should  be  renewed.    On  the 
2d  of  March,  lord  Archibald  Hamilton  moved  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  examine  and 
state  the  total  amount  of  outstanding  demands  upon 
the  bank  of  England,  and  of  the  funds  for  dis- 
charging them ;  also  to  enquire  into  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  currency  and  commercial  rela^ 
tions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the  different  acts 
passed  since  the  year  1797>  for  continuing  the  re- 
striction on  cash  payments ;  and  lastly,  to  report 
their  opinion  how  far,  and  under  what  umitations  it 
might  be  expedient  to  continue  them.    This  motion 
was  negatived,  and  a  bill,  introduced  by  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  was  soon  afterward  passed, 
to  continue  the  act  of  the  44th  of  his  majesty,  re- 
stricting the  cash  payments  of  the  bank  of  England 
mitil  the  5th  of  July,  I8I6. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  a  message  from  the  prince  ^^^^ 
regent  was  delivered  to  both  houses^  communicate  ptinevm' 
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ingmfonnation)  that  the  events  which  had  recently 
occurred  in  France,  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
engagement  concluded  with  the  allied  powers  at 
Paris  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  and  threateniDg 
consequences  highly  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity 
and  independence  of  Europe,  had  induced  his  royal 
highness  to  give  directions  for  the  augmentation  of 
his  majesty's  sea  and  land  forces ;  and  that  he  had 
deemed  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  lose  no  time  in 
entering  into  communications  with  his  majesty's 
allies,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  such  a  concert  as 
might  most  enectuallv  provide  K>r  the  general  and 
permanent  security  of  Europe.  The  events  alluded 
to  in  this  message  were  the  return  of  Bonaparte 
from  Elba,  and  his  resumpticm  of  imperial  authority 
in  France.     The  corresponding  addresses    were 
voted,  and  vigorous  preparations  were  made  for  the, 
renewal  of  hostilities. 
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CHAP.  XC. 

State  of  parties  in  France.  —  Conspiracy.  —  handing  qf 
Bonaparte  at  Cannes.  —  Defection  ^  Labedqyere. — 
Bonaparte  enters  Grenoble.  —  Proclamation  of  ike  king. 
— Events  at  Lyons. — Defection  of  Ney.  —  Bonaparte 
arrives  at  Paris.  —  Failure  qf  the  royalists  in  the  pro- 
vinces. —  Overtures  qf  Bonaparte  to  the  allies. — Declar-^ 
ation  qf  the  congress.  —  Treaty  qfChaumont  renewed.  — 
Factions  in  Paris.  —  Reports  qfthe  ministers. — Additional 
act  to  the  constitution.  —  Enterprise  qf  Mural  in  Italy  de^ 
Jealcd.  — Champ  de  Mai.  —  Assembly  qf  the  chambers.  — 
Bonaparte  departs  for  the  army.  —  Hostilities  on  thefron^ 
tier  qf  Flanders. —  Battle  qf  Ligny — qf  Qjiatre  Bras 
—  qf  Waterloo.  —  Abdication  qf  Bonaparte.  —  Advance 
qfthe  British  and  Prussians.  —  Capitulation  qf  Paris.  — 
Return  qf  Ijouis  XVIIL —  Bonaparte  brought  to  Eng^' 
land  in  the  B^lerqphon'^  conveyed  as  a  state  prisoner  to 
St.  Helena. 

'y^HILE  Louis  XVIIL   was.  endeavouring   to  chap. 

secure  to  his  people  the  blessings  of  peace      ^^' 
under  a  free  constitution,  he  found  it  a  hopeless     1815. 
task  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  interests  of  the;®JJ^^{^^ 
parties  into  which  they  were  divided*    The  royal-  naoc*. 
istfi^  by  their  imprudent  zeal  and  high  pretensions, 
excited  the  jealousy  oif  the  constitutionalists^  who 
felt  .little  attachment  to  a  dynasty  so  long  estranged 
firom  them,  and  inclined,  as  many  of  them  feared, 
to  disturb  the  possessors  of  the  national  domains ; . 
while  the  republicans  made  common  cause  with  the 
imperialists  in  fomenting  a  new  revolution.     The 
armv,  reinforced  by  150,000  prisoners  from  Eng- 
land Russia,  and  Frussia,  entered  willingly  into 
their  projects  for  recovering  its  former  glories ; . 
and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  the  capital,  whi^h,  ^Conspuracj. 

through 
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through  the  connivance  or  aid  of  the  police,  spread 
rapidly  in  the  difiereht  departments  of  France.  A 
1815.  secret  correspondence  was  carried  on  with  the 
exile  of  Elba,  and  the  soldiers  were  so  well  assured 
of  the  result,  that  they  commemorated  him  over 
their  cups  by  the  name  of  corporal  Violetj  in  allu- 
sion to  the  approaching  spring,  when  his  return 
was  expected. 
Bonaparte  On  the  26th  of  February,  in  the  dusk  of  even- 
^^^  ing,  Bonaparte  sailed  from  Porto  Ferrajo,  on  board 
a  brig  called  the  Inconstant,  accompanied  by  six 
smaller  vessels,  having  on  board  about  nine  hun- 
dred men.  Sir  Niel  Campbell,  the  British  com- 
missioner appointed  to  reside  in  Elba,  was  at  this 
time  in  Italy;  and  his  absence  might  have  had 
some  share  in  determining  the  moment  of  embark- 
ation, though  indeed  he  had  neither  authority  nor 
efficient  means  to  control  the  movements  of  the 
sovereign  of  Elba.  The  commissioner  shortly 
afterwards  returned,  and,  on  landing,  found  the 
mother  and  sister  of  Bonaparte  in  a  well«feigned 
agony  of  anxiety  respecting  the  adventurer^  of 
whom  they  pretended  to  know  nothinjz,  except 
that  he  had  steered  toward  the  coast  of  Barbary. 
Colonel  Campbell  immediateW  put  to  sea ;  but  be 
was  too  late  to  overtake  the  flotilla  ere  it  reached 
the  French  coast.    On  the  1st  of  March,  Bona- 

Sartie  found  himself  off  Frejus,  in  the  gulf  of  St. 
uan«  He  landed  about  nve  in  the  afternoon  at 
Cannes,  with  the  whole  of  his  small  force,  except 
a  party  of  flve-and«twenty  men,  who  had  disem- 
barkea,  to  possess  themselves  of  Antibes,  but  were 
arrested  by  general  Corsin,  the  commandant  of  the 
plaee«  From  Cannes,  the  invaders  advanced  to 
Grasse,  and  leaving  there  six  field-pieces  which 
retarded  their  march^  pressed  forward  to  Cerenoir, 
where  they  halted  on  the  2d,  aftier  a  march  of 
twenty  leagues.  It  is.  a  remarkable  circmnsfi&hce, 
that  at  tms  period  large   bodies  of  troops  had 

received 
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received  orders  from  Soult,  the  minister  at  war,  to  chap. 
move  towards  Grenoble.   The  cause  of  these  move-     ..  ^^' . 
ments  was  alleged  to  be,  a  request  from  Talley-t     isis. 
rand,    then  at  Vienna,   that  an  army  of  40^000 
men  should  be  formed  in  the  south,  and  that  the 
kingdom  might  be  placed  in  a  state  of  military 
array,  which  would  authorise  the  high  tone  he  had 
begun  to  assume  in  the  congress.    The  fate  of 
Bonaparte's  enterprise  seemed  to  depend  on  the 
temper  of  these  troops;  if  they  remained  stedfast 
in  the  royal  cause,  they  might  instantly  overwhelm 
him  ;  but  if  they  abjured  it,  they  might  afford  him 
the  surest  presage  of  success.    There  was  a  strong 
garrison  at  Grenoble  under  general  Marchand,  and 
another  at  Chamberi  under  camp-marshal  des  Vil- 
liers.     Bonaparte  marched  on  the  former  place, 
and  at  the  village  of  Mure  found  the  otitposts  of 
the  garrison  opposed  to  him.     Accompanied  by 
two  or  three  officers,  he  advanced,  and  presenting 
himself  before  their  ranks,  said,  **  He  Uiat  would 
slay  his  emperor,  let  him  now  act  his  pleasure !'' 
The  soldiers  threw  down  their  arms,  and  rushed 
forward,   shouting   "  Vive  Pempereur!*'      Thev 
then  joined  the  troops  from  Elba,  and  the  march 
was  resumed.     While  the   commandant  at  Gre-  De&eiM 
noble  was  preparing  for  defence,  two  battalions  of  ^f^ 
the  7th  regiment,  commanded  by  Labedoyere,  left 
the  place  without  orders,  and  took  the  road  for 
Gap,    by  which  Napoleon  was  advancing.     Des 
ViUiers  overtook  them^  and  conjured  Labedoyere, 
in  the  name  of  his  £utiily,  king,  country,  and  ho* 
nour,  to  return  to  his  duty  j  but  he  rephed  only  by 
declaring   his    determination  to  join  Bonaparte. 
Returning  alone  to  Grenoble,  Des  Villiers  aamsted 
Marchand  in  his  unavaHing  effi>rts  to  reclaim  the 
soldiery,  who  were  preparing  to  follow  the  example 
of  Labedoyere.  Bonaparte  soon  afterwards  entered,  ^^JJUf^ 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers  and  the  populace;  noue. 
the  garrison  joined  him,  and  general  Marchand 

became 
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CHAP,  became  his  prisoner.      Aware    of  the  advantage 
■  ^^'      which  might  accrue  to  his  cause  from  a  shew  of 
1815.     clemency,  he  dismissed  this  officer  with  a  compli- 
ment to  his  fidelity.     He  now  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  three  thousand  men,  with  a  considerable 
train  of  artillery. 

Pjoc>«»-         Meanwhile  the  enterprise  of  Bonaparte,  which 

1^  of  the  ^^  g^^  appeared  contemptible,  began  to  create 
great  alarm  at  Paris.  Monsieur,  with  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  set  out  for  Lyons,  and  the  duke  of  An- 
gouleme,  who  was  at  Bourdeaux,  received  instruc- 
tions to  repair  to  Nismes.  The  king  issued  a  pro- 
clamation denouncing  Bonaparte  an  outlaw ;  the 
chambers  hastened  to  testify  their  loyalty,  the 
foreign  ambassadors  and  envoys  assured  him  of  the 
friendship  of  their  respective  sovereigns,  the  na- 
tional gnfards  declared  themselves  decidedly  in  his: 
favour,  and  addresses  expressing  devoted  attach- 
ment to  him  poured  in  from  all  quarters.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  mistrust  excited  by  the  defection 
at  Grenoble,  Soult  tendered  his  resignation,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  ministry  of  war  by  Clarke, 
duke  of  Feltre.  For  the  defence  of  the  capital,  a 
camp  was  ordered  to  be  formed  at  Melun.    In  the 

CoiMvif«cy  north  of  France  the  schemes  of  the  conspiirators 


indie 


for  exciting  an  insurrection  among  the  troops  were 

north.  happily  frustrated.  Their  principal  agents  in  that 
quarter  were  Lefebvre  Desnouettes,  and  general 
Lallemand,  with  his  brotlier.  On  the  10th  of 
March,  Lefebvre,  arriving  from  Lille  at  Cambray, 
announced  to  his  regiment  of  chasseurs  the  royal 
orders  that  they  should  advance  to  Compeigne. 
On  arriving  there,  the  officers  insisted  on  knowing 
his  real  intentions,  and  after  disclosing  them,  he 
was  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  escape  from  the  arrest 
with  which  they  threatened  him.  General  Lalle- 
mand, acting  in  concert  with  Lefebvre,  had  put* 
in  motion  six  thousand  men  of  the  garrison  of  Lule, 
under  pretext  of  an  insurrection  at  Paris.    Marshal 

Mortier, 
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Mortier,  who  met  them  on  the  march,  detected    chap. 
and  defeated  this  part  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the       ^^' 
two  Lallemands,  who  fled,  were  merwards  taken      is*^. 
by  the  police. 

At  Lyons  the  Bourbon  princes  were  joined  by  The  Bour- 
marshal   Macdonald;  but  their  efibrts  failed  to  a^^^fi!^ 
awaken  a  spirit  of  loyalty  among  the  troops  and  ^7<»s- 
people.     Macdonald  marched  with  two  battalions 
to  oppose  the  enemy,  who  were  approaching  the 
suburbs :  his  troops  broke  thdlr  ranks,  and  aban- 
doned him  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  eagles  and  the 
tri-coloured  cockades  of  Bonaparte's  followers;  and 
their  leader,  returning  to  the  princes,  announced  to 
them  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  and  accompanied 
them  in  their  flight.     Bonaparte  entered  Lyons  in  AniTai  of 
triumph,  and  the  submission  of  this  important  city  Bon«pwte 
was  followed  by  that  of  Ma9on,  Chalons,  Dijon,  "*  '^^^' 
and  of  almost  all  Burgundy.    He  now  resumed  the 
title  of  emperor,  and  issued  a  series  of  decrees  an- 
nulling all  changes  in  the  tribunals  which  had  taken 
place  during  his  absence,  sequestering  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Bourbons,  dissolving  the  chambers  of 
peers  and  deputies,  and  convoking  the  electoral 
colleges,  to  hold  in  the  ensuing  month  of  May  an 
extraordinary  assembly,  named,  in  allusion  to  the 
usages  of  the  ancient  Franks,  the  champ  de  M(U. 
The  objects  of  this  convocation  were  declared  to 
be,  first,  to  make  such  alterations  and  reforms  in 
the  constitution  as  circumstances  should  render 
advisable ;  and,  secondly,  to  assist  at  the  corona- 
tion of  the  empress  and  the  king  of  Rome. 

Louis  placed  great  trust  in  the  loyalty  of  mar-  Defectwo 
shal  Ney,  whom  he  appointed  to  the  command  of  ^  ^^' 
about  14,000  men,  posted  at  Lons  le  Saulnier. 
Ney  quitted  Paris  on  the  7th  of  March^  after  as- 
suring the  king  that  he  hoped  to  bring  Bonaparte 
to  him  in  a  cage  of  iron.  Ue  arrived  at  Besan9on 
on  the  11th,  and  in  three  days  afterwards  he  issued 
a  proclamation  to  the  soldiers  under  his  command, 

informing 
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inferaiing  them  that  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons 

was  lost  for  ever,  and  that  he  was  n<Jw  about  to 

1815.  join  the  immortal  phalanx  whom  their  emperor  was 
conducting  to  Paris,  to  establish  the  happiness  of 
France.  This  proclamation  excited  disgust  in  the 
superior  officers,  several  of  whom  quitted  the  army; 
but  it  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  sol- 
diers, who  marched  under  the  colours  of  Napoleon 
to  join  their  comrades.  The  defection  of  Ney  and 
his  corps  shewed  how  little  dependence  could  be 
placed  on  the  reeular  troops  ;  and  Louis,  deeming 
it  no  longer  prudent  to  remain  in  Paris,  departed 
at  one  o'cIock  in  the  morning  of  the  20th,  escorted 
by  his  household  troops.  He  proceeded  to  Lille ; 
but  as  the  troops  of  the  line  in  that  place  could 
not  be  relied  on,  he  went  to  Ostend,  and  from 
thence  to  Ghent,  where  he  established  his  court. 
Recepa<m  The  army  at  Melun,  commanded  by  Macdonald, 
^Jj^"  under  the  directions  of  the  duke  of  Berri,  was 
Meiun.  drawn  up  on  the  20th  to  oppose  Bonaparte,  who 
was  reported  to  be  approaching  from  Fontaine- 
bleau.  About  noon  he  appeared  in  an  open  car- 
riage, escorted  by  a  party  of  cavalry  ;  his  officers 
leaped  from  their  horses,  and  embracing  their  an- 
cient comrades,  implored  them  to  unite  once  more 
under  the  authority  of  their  emperor.  The  sol- 
diers instantly  threw  down  their  arms,  left  their 
ranks,  and  crowded  round  the  carriage  with  shouts 
of  "  Vive  Napokon  /**  Their  superior  officers,  who 
remained  loyal,  were  compelled  to  provide  for  their 
own  safety  by  a  hasty  flignt.  Bonaparte  proceeded 
to  Paris,  and  at  nine  in  the  evening  alighted  at 
the  Tuilleries,  having  completed  his  extraordinary 
journey  in  eighteen  £iys  from  the  time  of  his  de- 
barkation at  Cannes. 
Faflureof  FOLLOWING  the  cxamplc  of  the  Capital,  the  prin- 
Ste^'e  ^P^  cities  of  France  successivelv  declared  in  fa- 
prormoes.  vour  of  the  ucw  govcmment ;  and  the  effi^rts  of  the 
royalists  to  excite  a  redaction  in  the  provincesproved 

abortive. 
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abortive.  The  duke  of  Bourbon  faiiled  to  raise  an  chap. 
army  in  La  Vendee,  and  sailed  from  Nantes,  ac-  ^^' 
companied  by  about  forty  officers*  In  the  south,  isis. 
the  duke  and  duchess  of  Angouleme  were  equally 
unsuccessful.  At  Bourdeaux,  the  duchess  endea- 
voured to  rouse  the  officers  of  the  garrison  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty ;  but  perceiving  their  coldness 
and  indecision,  she  turned  from  them  with  dis- 
dain, exclaiming,  **  You  fear  ;  I  pity  you,  and  re- 
lease you  from  your  oaths.'*  She  soon  afterwards 
embarked  on  board  an  £nglish  frigate,  followed  by 
Lynch,  the  mayor,  and  other  loyausts.  The  duke, 
at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  obtained  some  tempo- 
rary advantages  near  Valence ;  but  being  menaced 
by  Grouchy  and  Pire  from  different  points,  he 
negociated  a  convention,  by  which  he  agreed  to 
dismiss  his  army,  on  condition  that  the  officers  and 
soldiers  should  not  be  molested,  and  that  he  should 
be  safely  escorted  to  Cette,  there  to  embark  for 
Spain.  Grouchy  detained  him  as  a  prisoner  until 
Bonaparte's  pleasure  should  be  known ;  and  the 
latter  sent  orders  that  the  duke  should  be  releasee^ 
on  condition  of  his  promising  to  use  his  endeavour 
for  procuring  the  recovery  of  the  crown  jewels 
which  the  king  had  carried  with  him  to  Ghent. 
The  duke  sailed  for  Barcelona. 

On  resuming  the  government,  Bonaparte  sent  Overturn 
letters  to  the  princip^,  potentates  of  Europe,  ac-  jLtetoAe 
quainting  them  that  he  had  been  restored  oy  the  aUief. 
unanimous  wiU  of  the  French  people,  and  express- 
ing his  desire  to  maintain  peace  on  the  terms  whidi 
had  been  settled  with  the  Bourbons.  These  letters 
were  in  general  referred  to  the  congress;  and  it 
was  the  determination  of  that  assembly  that  no 
answer  should  be  returned  to  them.    The  plenipo- 
tentiaries, soon  afler  the  landing  of  Bonaparte,  had 
issued  a  manifesto,  declaring,  Uiat  by  breaking  the 
convention  which  established  him  in  the  ide  of 
Elba,   he  had  destroyed  the  only  legal  title  on 

which 


of  the  con- 
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CHAP,  which  his  existence  depended  ;  that  he  had  placed 
^^-  himself  out  of  the  pale  of  civil  and  social  relations  ; 
1815.  and  that,  as  an  enemy  and  disturber  of  the  tran- 
DecUFRtion  quilUty  of  the  world,  he  had  rendered  himself  liable 
'^*'"  to  public  vengeance.     They  also  declared  the  firm 

resolution  of  the  contracting  powers  to  maintain 
entire  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  the  SOth  March,  181*, 
and  the  dispositions  sanctioned  by  that  treaty. 
They  expressed  their  hope  that  all  France,  rallying 
round  its  legitimate  sovereign,  would  annihilate 
this  last  attempt  of  a  criminal  and  impotent  deli- 
rium ;  and  added,  that  if,  contrary  to  all  calcula- 
tions, there  should  result  any  real  danger,  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  would  be  ready  to  give  to  the 
king  of  France,  to  the  French  nation,  or  to  any 
other  government  that  should  be  attacked,  all  the 
assistance  requisite  to  restore  public  tranquillity. 
TVeaty  of  This  manifesto  was  followed,  on  the  25th  of  Marcn, 
^^X*  ^y  *  *^®a*y  between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, and  Russia,  renewing  and  conjfirming  the 
league  contracted  at  Chaumont.  They  agreed  each 
to  maintain  in  the  field  an  army  of  150,000  men 
complete,  with  the  due  proportion  of  cavalry  and 
artillery,  and  not  to  lay  down  their  aims  until  the 
purpose  of  the  war  should  be  attained,  or  until  Bo- 
naparte should  be  rendered  incapable  of  disturbing 
the  peace  of  Europe.  The  other  powers  of  the 
continent  were  to  be  invited  to  accede  to  the 
treaty ;  and  by  the  8th  article  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  king  of  France  should  be  particularly  called 
upon  to  become  a  party  to  the  league.  On  its 
ratification  by  the  prince  regent,  a  limitation  was 
annexed,  declaring  that  the  8th  article  should  not 
be  understood  as  binding  his  Britannic  majesty  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  the  view  of  forcibly  impos- 
in^  on  France  any  particular  government.  The 
other  contracting  powers  agreed  to  accept  the 
accession  of  his  royal  highness  with  this  limitation. 
Factioiis  in  H AviNG  failed  to  Conciliate  the  allies,  Bonaparte 
^**^  soon 
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soon  found  that  the  apprehension  of  danger  was  chap. 
likely  to  produce  discord  rather  than  union  among  ^^' 
the  French  people.  He  had  deluded  them  with  an  isi*. 
assurance  that  Austria  favoured  his  enterprise ; 
and  had  announced  the  speedy  arrival  of  his  wife 
and  child  as  pledges  of  reconciliation.  A  plot  had 
been  laid  to  carry  them  oiFj  but  it  was  discovered, 
and  frustrated  by  the  police  at  Vienna.  To  sustain 
his  popularity,  he  found  it  necessary  to  cultivate 
the  good-will  of  the  republicans,  and  they  were 
disposed  to  exact  from  him  the  entire  fulfilment  of 
his  promise  to  respect  the  liberties  of  France.  The 
freedom  of  the  press,  which  he  reluctantly  conceded, 
enabled  the  royalists  to  circulate  in  Paris  the  pro- 
clamations issued  by  the  king  at  Ghent,  forbidding 
the  payment  of  taxes  to  the  usurped  government, 
announcing  the  hostile  preparations  of  the  allies, 
and  inviting  his  subjects  to  avert  the  dangers  which 
threatened  them  by  returning  to  their  allegiance. 
Pamphlets  of  the  same  tendency  were  industriously 
dispersed,  and  when  the  police  interfered  to  sup- 
press them,  tlie  republicans  resented  such  control 
as  an  infringement  on  public  rights.  If  the  two 
opposite  factions  agreed  in  any  thing,  it  was  in  a 
determined  resistance  to  the  despotic  authority  of 
Bonaparte;  while  he,  unable  to  reconcile  the 
functions  of  a  generalissimo  with  those  of  a  limited 
monarch,  sought,  but  did  not  find,  consolation  in 
the  clamorous  applauses  of  the  multitude.  Those 
applauses  were  mingled  with  the  Marseillois  hymn, 
the  Carmagnole^  the  faira^  and  other  revolution- 
ary songs,  as  well  as  with  familiar  expostulations 
concerning  the  absent  empress  and  her  son.  His 
only  safe  support  was  the  army ;  and  even  there  he 
missed  some  of  his  most  celebrated  generals,  as 
Oudinot,  Macdonald,  Augereau,  Clarke,  Marmont, 
Victor,  and  Gouvion  St.  Cyr. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  sound  the  alarm  Reports  of 
which  had  produced  such  wonderful  effects  during 
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cnxF.  the  revolution,  by  proclaiming  the  country  In 
^^'  danger.  A  report  from  Caulaincourt  announced 
1815.  that  the  allies  were  about  to  enter  the  French 
territories,  to  wage  war  against  the  monarch  who 
was  willing  to  accept  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  to 
deprive  the  nation  of  all  that  it  had  acquired  during 
twenty-five  years  of  suffering  and  glory.  To  meet 
these  dangers,  a  levy  was  ordered  of  two  millions  of 
pien,  to  be  effected  by  calling  out  all  from  sixteen  to 
$ixty  years  of  age  throughout  the  kingdom.  Pre- 
parations were  again  made  for  fortifying  the  heights 
of  Moptmartre }  strong  measures  were  adopted  for 
defending  the  frontiers;  and  commissioners  were 
dispatched  to  the  different  military  departments  of 
Frapce,  to  give  the  necessary  impulse  to  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  to  subdue  all  opposition  by 
persuasion  or  violence.  Another  report  was  pre- 
sented by  Fouch^  to  Bonaparte,  respecting  the 
state  of  the  interior ;  and  the  publication  of  it 
at  this  crisis  was  highly  prejudicial  to  the  cause 
which  its  author  professed  to  ser^^e.  In  the 
northern  departments  and  in  Brittany,  the  national 
guard  refused  to  come  forth  on  the  summons,  and 
xf  compelled,  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  desert 
the  standard.  In  the  department  of  Garde,  a  band 
of  royalists  had  openly  taken  the  field.  Armed 
bodies  of  refractory  recruits  traversed  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  and  of  the  lower 
Loire*  Committees  of  royalists  in  the  principal 
towns  corresponded  with  Ghent  j  La  Vend^ 
threatened  a  general  rising ;  and  in  many  districts 
.^he  disposition  of  the  public  was  such  as  to  obstruct 
tl}e  measures  adopted  forthe  defenceof  thekingdom. 
y^^ST  feLARASSED  by  contending  factions,  perplexed 
addidonai  With  doubts,  and  auuoycd  by  the  daily  gratulations 
wn^ta.*  ^f  ^^^  Parisian  populace,  who  haUed  him  as  Pere  la 
tion.  Violette,  Bonaparte  suddenly  withdrew  from  the 

Tuilleries  to  the  palace  of  Elys^e  Bourbon,  sum- 
moned around  him  his  military  adherents,  and  once 

more 
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more  assumed  his  imperial  state-  On  the  22d  of  chap. 
Aoril,  he  published  a  document  under  the  singular  ^^' 
title  of  An  Additional  Act  to  the  Constitutionsof  the.  i^i^* 
£mpire,  closely  resembling  in  all  its  essential  pro- 
visions, the  charter  of  Louis  XVIII.,  to  which  it 
was  intended  as  a  substitute.  Neither  the  repub- 
licans nor  the  constitutionalists  relished  this  antici- 
Eation  of  the  solemn  national  compact,  for  which 
e  had  appointed  the  champ  de  Mai ;  and  the  very 
objections  which  they  had  raised  against  the  ^ict 
of  the  king,  applied  with  greater  force  to  that 
issued  by  the  emperor  of  the  republic.  The  royal 
charter,  subsisting  as  a  fundamental  law,  could  not 
be  innovated  upon ;  but  the  additional  act  in  some 
measure  confirmed  the  mass  of  contradictory  laws 
already  prescribed  by  Bonaparte,  and  was  liable  to 
be  modified,  limited,  and  controlled  by  the  old  im- 
perial decrees  embodied  in  the  constitutions  to 
which  this  act  was  proffered  as  a  supplement  They 
began  to  apprehend  that  the  object  to  be  attained 
in  this  revolution  would  be  no  increase  of  national 
liberty,  but  only  the  exchange  of  a  pacific  king  for 
an  ambitious  conqueror,  against  wnom  almost  all 
Eur(^e  was  in  arms. 

Meantime,  Murat,  by  an  enterprise  against  the  Enterprue 
Austrians  in  Italy,  had  lost  the  crown  of  Naples.  iJ^""**^ 
When  the  expedition  from  Elba  reached  France^ 
he  assembled  his  cabinet  and  declared  his  resolution 
to  support  the  allies ;  but  on  learning  that  Bonaparte 
had  entered  Lyons,  he  demanded  leave  of  the  popQ 
to  march  a  force  through  his  territories.  Pius  Vll* 
refused ;  on  which  two  Neapolitan  divisions Jpencr 
trated  to  Rome,  and  his  holiness,  hastily  retiring^ 
placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  English 
at  Genoa.  Murat  himself  advanced  to  Ancona» 
and  his  army  marched  in  four  columns  on  the  routes 
of  Bologna,  Modena,  Reggio,  and  Ferrara,  while  a 
fifth  division  drove  the  Austrian  garrisons  from 
Cesena  and  Rimini.     He  then  issued  a  proclan^  Maicfa?!. 
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CHAP,  ation,  calling  on  the  Italians  to  assert  their  inde- 
p.  ^^'  ..  pendence,  and  to  erase  every  vestige  of  foreign 
1815.  domination  from  their  country.  It  obtained  for 
him  a  few  partisans  among  the  students  of  Bologna ; 
but  the  mass  of  the  people  evinced  no  disposition 
to  join  his  standard.  His  force,  however,  was  suf- 
ficiently formidable  to  obtain  a  victory  over  10,000 
Austrians,  under  general  Bianchi,  on  the  Panaro ; 
and  he  soon  afterwards  occupied  Modena  and 
Florence.  Flushed  with  success,  he  rejected  the 
advantageous  offers  made  to  him  by  Austria;  in 
consequence  of  which  that  power  decldred  war 
against  him,  and  the  British  equipped  an  armament 
for  the  invasion  of  his  territories.  Having  failed 
in  a  movement  against  the  Austrians  on  the  lower 
Po,  he  abandoned  all  his  acquisitions  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  and  retreating  with  his  dispirited  army, 
nnpruaently  determined  to  make  a  stand  in  the 
Roman  territory.  The  Austrians,  having  received 
reinforcements,  adopted  a  combined  plan  of  oper- 
ations against  him.  General  Neipperg  was  in- 
structed to  make  demonstrations  for  the  purpose  of 
detaining  him  in  the  north-east;  while  Bianchi, 
proceeding  by  forced  marches  to  Foligno,  inter- 
cepted his  march  toward  his  own  kingdom ;  and 
Nugent,  advancing  from  Florence,  recovered  Rome, 
and  proceeded  to  Capua  and  Naples.  Having  in 
vain  solicited  an  armistice,  Murat,  on  the  3d  of  May, 
made  a  desperate  attack  on  Bianchi,  near  Tolen- 
tino;  but,  notwithstanding  the  personal  valour 
which  be  displayed,  his  troops  gave  way,  and  this 
defeat  was  soon  followed  by  the  total  ruin  of  his 
army.  After  a  disastrous  retreat  of  ten  days,  in 
which  he  lost  his  artillery,  ammunition,  baggage, 
military  chest,  and  royal  treasure,  he  found  on  ap- 
proaching Naples,  that  the  inhabitants  had  declared 
for  the  king  of  Sicily  wherever  the  Austrians  ap- 
peared; that  colonel  Church,  an  English  officer, 
was  raising  against  him  a;i  army  of  his  late  subjects; 
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that  both  the  Calabrias  were  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion ;  that  the  Lazzaroni  of  the  capital  had  mu- 
tinied, and  that  an  English  fleet,  escorting  a  ^^^^ 
Sicilian  army,  had  appeared  in  the  bay.  Leaving 
his  followers,  who  were  now  reduced  to  4000  men, 
to  make  their  way  toward  Capua,  and  obtain  such 
terms  as  the  victors  would  grant,  he  hastened  to 
Naples^  and  entering  the  city  after  sunset  with  an 
escort  of  four  lancers,  amved  at  the  palace  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue.  His  first  salutation  to  the  queen 
was,  <<  Madam,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  death!'' 
As  there  was  no  hope  of  redeeming  his  fortunes, 
and  as  his  stay  might  compromise  her  safety  and  that 
'  of  their  family,  he  escaped  in  disguise  with  a  few 
adherents  to  the  isle  of  Ischia,  and  embarking  Mumt 
thence  for  France,  landed  on  the  25th  of  May  at  " 
Cannes.  A  courier  was  sent  to  court,  to  announce 
his  arrival;  but  Bonaparte  refused  to  see  him  in  his 
distress,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  come  to  Paris. 
Instead  of  sending  consolation  to  his  unfortunate 
relative,  he  is  said  to  have  asked  with  bitter  scorn, 
whether  Naples  and  France  had  made  peace  since 
their  war  of  1814. 

The  assembly  of  the  Champ  de  Mai  was  held  on  aunnp  dm 
the  1st  of  June,  in  a  temporary  amphitheatre  ^ 
erected  on  the  exercising  ground  in  front  of  the 
Hospital  of  Invalids.  It  was  notthe  wittcna-gemote  of  b, 
free  and  mighty  people ;  but  a  shewy  and  gorgeous 
pageant.  There  was  a  stage  upon  which  appeared 
Napoleon,  Joseph,  Lucien,  and  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
dressed  in  the  Koman  costume,  attended  by  cardi- 
nal Fesch  and  other  courtiers.  Subscriptions  had 
already  been  collected  for  the  additional  act,  and  a 
report  was  made  announcing  its  acceptance  by 
1,288,357,  affirmative,  against  4,207  negative  votes. 
Napoleon  took  an  oath  to  observe  the  constitutions 
of  the  empire,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  observed  ; 
and  this  was  followed  by  an  oath  of  obedience  to 
the  constitution  and  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  pro- 
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CHAP,  nounced  by  the  ar  ch-chancelloiV  and  r^eated  by 
,  ^^      the  whole  assembly.     Napoleon  then  descended 
^^^     from  his  throne,   and  distributed  eagles  to  the 
troQps  of  the  line  and  the  national  guards  as  they 
marched  by  him,  adjuring  them  at  the  same  time 
to  defend  those  ensigns  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives^ 
and  never  suffer  foreigners  to  dictate  laws  to  their 
country.     They  very  readily  swore ;  for  some  of 
them  had  witnessed  the  effect  of  the  laws  which  he 
had  dictated  to  Prussia,  Holland,  and  Spain.   Thus 
ended  the  ceremony. 
AMfsmbiy        Th£  Constitution  being  accepted,  the  next  point 
^^beiB.    was  to  assemble  the  chambers.     The  peers  were 
tractable,  but  the  representatives  were  so  tainted 
with  jacobinism,  as  to  elect  for  their  president  Lan- 
juinaiis,  who  in  the  preceding  year  had  drawn  up 
the  r^easons  which  proved  that  Bonaparte  was  un- 
worthy to  reign.     It  was  necessary  to  have  this 
election  confirmed,  and  when  appUcation  was  made 
for  that  purpose,  an  intimation  was  given  that  the 
emperor's  pleasure  might  be  known  next  day  on 
enquijy  of  the  chamberlain  or  page  in  waiting. 
The  chamber  suspended  their  sitting  until  a  cate- 
gorical answer  should  be  returned ;  and  this  an- 
swer was  communicated  in  the  laconic  phrase,  <*  I 
approve.*'     On  the  7th  of  June,  Bonaparte  surren- 
dered, in  the  presence  of  botli  chambers,  the  abso- 
lute power  with  which  circumstances  had  invested 
him  since  his  return,  and  professed  himself  a  friend 
to  liberty.     He  mentioned  the  coalition  of  mo- 
narchs  against  France,  the  commencement  of  war 
in  the  capture  of  the  Melpomene  by  an  English 
^hip  of  war,  and  the  internal  divisions  of  the  coun- 
try.    He  urged  the  strong  necessity  for  regulating 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  requested  financial  aid, 
and  demanded  a  general  example  of  confidence, 
energy,  and  patriotism.    An  obedient  address  was 
carried  by  the  peers ;  but  the  representatives,  in 
promising  unanimous  support  against  a  foreign 
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enemy,  intimated  their  intention  to  amend  the  con-  chap. 
stitution,  and  declared  that  the  nation  indulged  no    ^  ^^'  ■  - 
schemes  of  ambition,  nor  should  even  the  wUI  of  a      i«**- 
victorious  prince  draw  it  beyond  the  limits  of  just 
defence.  In  reply,  Bonaparte  observed,  that  the  na- 
tion had  not  to  aread  the  seductions  of  victory  ;  it    - 
had  to  struggle  for  existence.     "  Let  us  not  imi- 
tate,*' he  added,  "  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, which,  pressed  on  all  hands  by  barbarians,  be- 
came the  laughing-stock  of  posterity  by  occupying 
itself  with  the  discussion  of  abstract  questions,  while 
the  battering  ram  shook  the  gates  of  the  metropo- 
lis."    Afler   delivering  this  admonition   he  pre-  BouiMute 
pared  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  brave  and  Jlf^^*^'" 
devoted  army,  in  the  hope  that  a  splendid  victory  ^' 

would  soon  enable  him  to  awe  these  oligarchs  into    • 
submission,  and  enforce  their  obsequious  homage  to 
the  empress  and  the  king  of  Rome. 

The  allies  were  menacing  the  French  frontiers  Amount 
with  immense  forces ;  and  a  loan  of  thirty  six  mil-  S^^f ' 
lions,  eifected  in  England,  gave  a  potent  stimulus  ^^^ 
to  their  exertions.     The  emperors  of  Russia  and  ' 
Austria,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  had  again  taken 
the  field.     An  army  of  150,000  Austrians  was  ad- 
vancing from  Italy,  and  another  of  equal  strength, 
under    Schwartzenberg,  approached    the    higher 
Rhine;    200,000  Russians  were  pressing  toward 
the  frontiers  of  Alsace  ;  150,000  Prussians  under 
Blucher  occupied  Flanders,  and  were  united  with 
about  80,000  troops  in  British  pa^  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  duke  of  Wellington.    The  contingents 
of  the  different  German  princes  might  swell  this 
force  to  upwards  of  a  million  of  men ;  but  the  differ- 
ent corps  were  necessarily  distributed  over  a  wide 
range  of  countrv,  and  were  at  various  distances 
from  the  probable  scene  of  action.     The  regular 
forces  of  France  amounted  to  about  440,000  men ; 
and  the  national  guards  numbered  nearly  a  million, 
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could  not  be  confidently  relied  on. 


1815.         Bonaparte   determined  to  attack  the  English 
h^S^   and  Prussians  before  they  should  be  joined  by  their 
army  of  the  allics,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  select 
^■'**"-      army  of  150,000  men,  on  the  frontier  of  Flanders. 
The  allied  generals  had  made  every  disposition  for 
the  concentration  of  their  forces,  either  for  offen- 
sive, or  defensive  operations.     Three  of  the  Prus- 
sian divisions  occupied  Charleroi,  Givet,  and  Na- 
mur,  and  defendea  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Sambre* 
The  fourth,   under  Bulow,  about  30,000  strong, 
was  posted  between  Liege  and  Hanaut.     Tlie  duke 
of  Wellington  had  his  head-quarters  in  Brussels* 
His  first  corps  under  the  prince  of  Orange,  with 
.  two  divisions  of  British,  two  of  Hanoverians,  and 
two  of    Belgians,    occupied  Enghien,    Brain   le 
Comte,  and  Nivelles,  forming  a  reserve  to  the  Prus- 
sian division  under  Ziethen,  which  was  at  Charleroi. 
.  The  second  division  under  lord  Hill,  including  two 
British,  one  Belgian,  and  two  Hanoverian  divisions, 
was  cantoned  at  Halle,  Oudenard,  and  Grammont. 
The  reserve,  under  sir  Thomas  Picton,  consisting 
of  the  remaining  two  British  divisions,  with  three 
of  the  Hanoverians,  was  quartered  at  Brussels  and 
Ghent.     The   cavalry  occupied   Grammont  and 
Nineve.     The  proportion  of  British,  in  the  army 
under  the  duke  of  Wellington,  amounted  to  about 
thirty  thousand  men. 
Attack  on        On  the  15th  of  June,  at  day-break,  the  French 
^Jl^'    drove  in  the  Prussian  outposts  on  the  Sambre,  afc- 
Charleroi    tackcd  general  Ziethen  at  Charleroi,  and  compelled 
him  to  retire  with  his  division  through  fleurus,  to 
unite  himself  with  the  main  Prussian  army,  which 
lay  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Amand  and  Ligny.     To- 
wards evening  they  caused  an  advanced  corps  of 
Belgians  to  retire  from  Frasnes  to  Quatre  Bras* 
Intelligence  of  their  movements  reached  the  head- 
quarters at   Brussels  about  midnight ;   the  troops 
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were  immediately  ordered  under  iu*ms ;  regiment  chap. 
after  regiment  K)rmed,  and  marched  out  of  the      ^^' 
city,  headed  by  their  respective  officers,  some  of    .1815. 
whom  came  in  full  dress  from  a  ball  jriven  by  the 
duchess  of  Richmond.     The  duke  of  Wellington 
directed  the  whole  army  to  advance  upon  Quatre 
Bras,  where  the  division  under  general  Picton  ar« 
rived  at  about  half-past  two  in  me  day,  followed 
bv  the  corps  under  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  by 
the  contingent  of  Nassau.     The  prince  of  Orange 
had  recovered  part  of  the  lost  ground,  so  as  to  re- 
^in  the  communication  with  the  Prussians. 

On  the  l6th  Blucher  was  attacked  by  Bonaparte,  B«ttie  or 
with  his  whole  force,  except  two  corps  under  Ney,  ^"«^* 
which  were  detached  against  the  British  and  BeU 

a'ans,  and  the  first  corps  under  d'Erlon,  posted  at 
[archiennes  to  act  as  a  reserve.  A  furious  con* 
fiict  ensued,  in  which  the  villages  of  St.  Amand  and 
Ligny  finally  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  French. 
The  combatants  displayed  the  most  determined 
animosity,  and  no  quarter  was  asked,  offered,  or  ac^ 
cepted.  A  desperate  attack  of  the  Prussians,  led 
by  marshal  Blucher  in  person,  suddenly  recovered 
St.  Amand  and  a  height  in  its  vicinitv,  and  the 
fortune  of  the  day  seemed  to  turn  in  their  favour. 
Bonaparte  instantly  dispatched  orders  to  bring  up 
the  corps  under  d'Erlon,  but  ere  its  arrival  the 
French  had  recovered  the  village.  Wellington 
meantime  was  desirous  to  relieve  the  Prussians,  but 
he  was  himself  attacked ;  and  as  the  fourth  corps 
under  Bulow  had  not  arrived,  Blucher  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  from  his  position  at  Sombref,  and  r&» 
tire  upon  Tilly.  The  retreat  was  effected  with  the 
same  steadiness  and  precision  which  had  marked 
the  retrograde  movement  on  Chalons  in  the  pre* 
ceding  campaign.  In  one  of  the  charges  of  cavalry 
the  gallant  marshal  had  his  horse  struck  down  by  a 
cannon  shot,  and  was  himself  prostrated  on  the 
ground.     His  aide-de-camp  determined  to  share  his 

fate. 
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CHAP,  fetej  feH  down  beside  him,  and  had  the  precaution 
-  ^^'.^  to  fling  a  cloak  over  him,  to  prevent  his  being  re- 
1815.  cognised  by  the  French.  Tneir  cuirassiers  rode 
over  him ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  were  repulsed, 
and  pursued  by  the  Prussian  cavalry,  that  he  was 
raised  and  re-mounted.  The  French  did  not  con- 
tinue the  pursuit  beyond  the  heights  which  their 
antagonist  had  been  constrained  to  abandon. 
B^e  of  At  Quatre  Bras  the  French  commenced  their 
QM«tre  main  attack  early  in  the  afternoon,  advancing 
nearly  at  the  same  moment  on  the  causeway  lead- 
ing from  Charleroi  to  Brussels,  and  on  the  inter-* 
secting  cross-road  from  Namur  to  Nivelles.  The 
division  under  general  Foy,  which  was  foremost, 
was  compelled  to  retreat  in  disorder,  and  his  first 
brigade  was  charged  and  routed  by  the  Highland 
regiments.  The  42d  Highlanders  pushed  forward 
in  line  after  the  fugitives;  but  from  the  nature 
of  the  OTOund,  covered  with  high  corn,  they  ex- 
posed themselves  unawares  to  a  body  of  hostile  ca- 
valry, and  nearly  two  companies  were  cut  off  be- 
fore the  hollow  square  could  be  formed.  The  rest 
of  the  regiment,  supported  by  their  gallant  country- 
men of  the  92d,  repelled  the  repeated  charges  of 
cavalry,  and  completely  maintained  their  ancient 
renown.  Ney  directed  two  regiments  of  cuirassiers 
to  advance  in  a  solid  column  against  the  centre  of 
the  British  position.  They  went  at  a  hand  gallop 
down  the  causeway  towards  Quatre  Bras ;  but  a 
part  of  the  92d,  protected  by  a  cottage  and  its 
enclosures,  received  them  with  so  severe  a  fire, 
that  joined  to  the  discharge  from  a  battery  of  two 
guns  opposed  to  them,  it  threw  their  entire  co- 
lumn into  confusion.  The  road  was  strewn  with 
killed  and  wounded ;  and  the  remaining  horsemen 
fled  to  the  rear  of  their  army.  The  batUe  was  not 
decided,  as  the  French  were  still  superior  in  force, 
especially  in  cavaby  and  artillery.  About  three 
o'clock  the  duke  of  Wellington  came  on  the  field 

with 
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withtheBiitiriiguards.  AtthisperiodtheFrenchhad 

dispoBsessed  the  Belgian  shaip-shooteiB  from  the  ^ 

Bois  de  Boflsuy  which  enfiladed  the  British  position.      i8i^< 
General  Maitland,  with  the  guards,  was  instantly 
ordered  to  recover  this  wood ;  and  the  service  was 
speedily  effected ;  the  French  were  driven  into  the 
open  field  beyond  it,  from  whence  a  large  body  of 
cavalry  advanced   against   their    pursuers.      The 
guards  retired  into  the  wood,  and  the  French,  in  at- 
tempting to  penetrate,  were  again  repulsed ;  but 
the  advantage  could  not  be  followed  up  against  the 
strong   force  ^of  cavalry  which    protected  thenu 
The  enemy  was  steadily  repulsed  in  all  his  attacks, 
and  the  British  remained  masters  of  their  position. 
In  this  obstinate  conflict  they  lost  many  excellent 
officers ;  and  they  had  particularly  to  deplore  their 
gallant  ally  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who,  with  his 
brave  followers  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  action;  he 
was  shot  through  the  heart  in  a  desperate  charge, 
which  he  headed  in  person,     Ney,  perceiving  no 
chance  of  victory,  but  by  an  accession  of  numbers, 
;3ent  to  order  up  the  reserve  from  Frasnes,  conceive 
ing  it  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal ;  on  finding  that 
it  had  been  marched  to  the  rieht,  to  support  Bona- 
parte's attack  on  St  Amand,  he  confined  himself  to 
the  efforts  necessary  to  maintain  bis  position. 

Bluchea,  continuing  his  retreat,  concentrated  Blacker 
his  army  on  the  DyTe,  near  Wavre,  about  six  ^^^^^ 
leagues  to  the  rear  of  his  former  position,  and  con- 
siderably farther  disjoined  from  the  line  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington's  operations.  His  march  was  followed 
and  observed  by  Grouchy  with  the  third  and 
fourth  corps,  and  by  the  cavalry  under  Pajol.  Bo- 
naparte, with  the  rest  of  his  army  made  a  move** 
ment  to  the  left,  to  unite  himself  with  Ney,  and  at* 
tack  the  English  at  Quatre  Bras. 

The  duke  of  Wellington,  finding  it  necessary  to  Cone*. 
;nake  a  movement  corresponding  with  that  of  Bin-  Sl^w^^nt 
cher,  retired  upon  Genappes,  and  thence  upon  Water-  of  the  Bn- 
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CHAR  Ibo  the  next  mornings  the  17th,  at  ten  o'clock.  The 
^^  enemy  did  not  attempt  to  molest  his  march,  though 
1815.  made  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  except  by  following, 
with  a  large  body  of  cavalry  brought  from  his  right, 
the  cavalnr  under  the  earl  of  Uxbridge,  Near  the 
village  of  Genappes  they  attacked  the  rear  of  the 
retiring  army,  when  lord  Uxbridge  ordered  the  7th 
hussars  to  charge  their  Polish  lancers.  The  charge 
was  gallantly  made;  but  it  proved  ineffectual 
against  a  force  well  secured  on  each  flank,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  mass  of  cavalry  in  the  rear.  Lord 
Uxbridge  then  ordered  up  the  1st  life  guards,  and 
these  powerful  men,  with  their  long  swords  and 
strong  horses,  bore  down  the  ranks  opposed  to 
them,  both  lancers  and  cuirassiers,  who  fled  in  the 
greatest  disorder,  and  did  not  again  molest  the 
retreat. 

Their  poo-  The  Dositiou  occupied  by  the  British,  called  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  from  a  village  of  that  name,  two 
miles  in  the  rear,  traversed  the  high-roads  leading 
to  Brussels  from  Charleroi  and  Nivelle,  and  had  its 
'  right  thrown  back  to  a  ravine  near  Merke  Braine, 
which  was  occupied ;  its  left  extended  to  a  height 
above  the  hamlet  Ter  la  Haye,  which  was  likewise 
occupied.  In  front  of  the  right  centre,  and  near 
the  Nivelle  road,  the  British  occupied  the  house 
and  garden  of  Hougoumont,  which  covered  the  re- 
turn of  that  flank  ;  and  in  front  of  the  left  centre 
they  occupied  the  farm  of  la  Haye  Sainte.  By 
their  left  they  communicated  through  Ohaim  with 
the  Prussian  army  at  Wavre.  The  chain  of 
heights  forming  this  position,  of  which  the  extent 
was  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  corresponds  with  a  si- 
milar, but  somewhat  higher  chain,  running  parallel, 
and  separated  by  a  valley  of  unequal  width,  but 
rarely  exceeding  half  a  mile.  The  two  roads  above 
mentioned  cross  the  valley,  and  unite  at  the  hamlet 
of  Mont  Saint  Jean,  considerably  in  the  rear  of 
the  British  position ;  the  farm  of  Mqnt  Saint  Jean, 

which 
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which   must  be  distinguished  from   the  Tiamlet,  chap. 
is  much  closer  in  the  rear.     Fronting  this  point,  on      ^^' 
the  opposite  eminence,  and  on  the  road  to  Char-      isii* 
leroi,  is  the  little  inn  called  La  Belle  Alliance. 

On  the  17th  the  British  were  on  their  ground  orferof 
for  the  night  long  before  their  enemies  appeared.  '^*'- 
They  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines:  their  right 
consisted  of  the  second  and  fourth  English  divi- 
sions, the  third  and  sixth  Hanoverians,  and  the 
first  Belgians,  under  lord  Hill.  The  centre  was 
composed  of  the  corps  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
with  the  Brunswickers  and  troops  of  Nassau,  hav- 
ing the  guards  under  general  Cooke  on  the  right, 
and  the  division  of  general  Alten  on  the  left.  The 
divisions  of  Picton,  Lambert,  and  Kempt  formed 
the  left  wing.  The  second  line  was  formed  in  all 
instances  of  the  troops  least  tried  in  service,  or 
which  had  suffered  too  severely  in  the  action  of  the 
l6th,  to  be  again  exposed  to  extremity.  They 
were  placed  on  the  slope  of  the  heights  in  the 
rear,  to  be  safe  from  the  cannonade  of  the  enemy ; 
but  thi^  situation  could  not  shelter  them  from 
shells  thrown  over  at  a  venture.  The  cavalry  was 
distributed  throughout  the  line;  but  the  greater 
proportion  was  placed  in  the  left  of  the  centre,  to 
the  east  of  the  main  causeway  from  Charleroi. 
The  farm  of  la  Haye  Sainte,  serving  as  the  j^cy  of 
the  centre,  was  garrisoned  by  Hanoverians.  The 
house  and  garden  of  Hougoumont  were  occupied 
by  a  detachment  of  the  guards  under  lord  Saltoun 
and  colonel  Macdonell ;  the  wood  or  park  by  the 
sharp-shooters  of  Nassau.  The  British  passed  the 
night  under  arms,  exposed  to  a  tempest  of  light- 
ning, thunder,  and  rain  j  from  which,  however,  ' 
their  adversaries  suffered  more  than  themselves,  as 
they  had  to  march  from  Quatre  Bras  with  their 
artillery.  It  was  nearly  twilight  when  Bonaparte 
arrived  with  his  advanced  guard  at  the  farm-house 
of  Caillou,  about  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  la  Belle  Al- 
liance. 
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llance.     Most  of  his  troops  remained  in  and  near 

Genappes,  and  were  not  a^ain  marched  until  the 

1815.  morning.  Thus  the  British  troops  had  time  to 
take  some  food,  and  prepare  their  arms  for  duty, 
while  the  French  divisions,  as  they  arrived,  were 
disposed  along  the  heights  in  front  of  them.  Bo- 
naparte dispatched  an  aide-de-camp  to  Grouchy, 
whose  corps  of  observation  amounted  to  about 
35,000  men,  to  cross  the  Dyle,  and  compel  the 
main  body  of  the  Prussians  to  a  general  action, 
hoping  that  Blucher,  being  thus  engaged,  would 
be  prevented  from  interfering  with  the  operations 
which  he  meditated  against  the  !Qritish.  On  re- 
connoitering  their  position,  he  is  said  to  have 
expressed  unusual  surprise  and  satisfaction  on  find- 
ing that  they  had  not  retreated  during  the  night, 
and  to  have  exclaimed,  while  stretching  out  his 
arm,  <<  I  have  them  llien  at  last,  these  English !'' 

PotiUon  of  His  line  occupied  an  extent  of  about  two  miles  ; 

AeFrench.  ^^^  j^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  Commanded  by  Jerome,   the 

centre  by  generals  Reille  and  d'Erlon,  the  right 
by  count  Lobau.  Soult  and  Ney  acted  as  lieute- 
nants-general, Bonaparte  himself  directing  every 
manoeuvre.  The  division  under  Lobau  was  kept, 
in  resprve  to  oppose  the  Prussian  corps  as  soon  as 
they  ^ould  make  their  appearance  on  the  British 

left  ; 

Bauie  of  About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  com- 
menced a  furious  attack  on  the  post  of  Hougou- 
mont,  on  the  right  of  the  British  centre,  accom- 
panied by  a  very  heavy  cannonade  upon  their 
whole  line,  which  was  destined  to  support  the 
repeated  attacks  with  cavalry  and  infantry,  some- 
times mixed  and  sometimes  separate,  which  he 
directed  against  it  until  seven  in  the  evening. 
This  mode  of  onset  comprehended  no  profound 
-combination  of  movement  or  ingenious  display  of 
tactics,  but  it  was  calculated  to  put  to  the  test  the 
courage  and  strength  of  the  combatants ;  and  it 

shewed 


Waterloo. 
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shewed  that,  in  aiming  at  victory,  Botiapaf te  pwd  chap. 
no  regard  to  the  waste  of  life  by  which  it  might  be       ^^' 
purchased.     The  French   brigade  under  general      isis. 
Foy,  which  attacked  Hougouraont,  drove  the  sharp* 
shooters  of  Nassau  out  of  the  wood  in  its  front ; 
but  their  utmost  eflforts  failed  to  penetrate  the 
court-yard,  orchard,  and  garden.     At  one  place 
they  dashed  through  a  hedge,  which  they  conceived 
to  be  the  only  boundary  j  but  they  found  beyond  it 
a  garden  wall,  loop-holed  and  scsUFolded  for  the  use 
of  the  defenders,  who  marked  and  shot  down  those 
that  had  passed  the  hedge.     iThe  gate  of  the 
court-yard  was  for  a  moment  forced  open,   and 
four  or  five  of  the  assailants  entered;  but  they 
were  instantly   shot   or   bayonetted.      Howitzers 
were  employed  against  the  buildings,  which  soon 
took  fire,  and  the  garrison  went  forth  into  the  gar* 
den.    The  fire  communicated  to  a  hay-stack,  and^ 
dreadful  to  relate,  many  of  the  wounded  perished 
in  the  conflagration.     The  attack  and  defence 
were  obstinately  continued,  and,  in  a  small  space 
of  time,  upwards  of  two  thousand  men  lay  dead 
around  this  position.   While  the  conflict  was  raging 
here,  the  rest  of  Jerome  Bonaparte's  division  made 
a  furious  assault  on  the  British  right.     Under  the 
fire  of  the  artillenr  and  sharp-shooters,  heavy  bodies 
of  cuirassiers  and  lancers  advanced,  supported  by 
close  columns  of  infantry,  ready  to  deploy  into  line 
when  the  desired  impression  should  be  made.     To 
resist  this  formidable  mode  of  attack,  the  duke  of 
Wellington  had  formed  his  battalions  into  separate 
squares,  each  side  of  which  was  four  men  deep. 
These  squares  were  arranged  alternately,  so  that 
each   of  those  in  the  rear  covered  the  interval 
between  two  of  those  in  front.     The  artillery  was 

{)laced  on  suitable  positions  in  the  intervals,  and 
ight  troops  were  detached  in  front  to  oppose  the 
desultory  but  destructive  fire  of  the  French  tirail- 
leurs.    The  guards  and  Brunswickers,  disposed  in 

this 
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CHAP,  this  order  of  battle,  presented  so  small  a  surface  to 
^^'  ■   the  eye,  that  the  enemy's  cuirassiers  went  to  work 
1815.     with  them  with  the  fullest  confidence ;  they  were 
received  with  a  steady  fire  at  the  distance  of  ten 
yards,  which  threw  them  into  confusion.     Some, 
recovering  from  their  surprise,   rode  up  to  the 
bayonets,  cut  at  the  soldiers,  and  fire'd  their  pistols 
at  the  officers,  in  the  hope  of  creating  some  con- 
fusion,   by  which   their   comrades  might  profit* 
Others  rode  at  random  in  the  open  spaces,  and 
were  mowed  down  by  the  crossing  fires.     In  no 
instance  could  they  make  an  impression;  and  at 
length  the  enem^  were  compelled  to  convert  their 
attack  on  the  right  into  a  fire  of  artillery.     The 
British,  to  diminish  its  destructive  effect,  deployed 
into  line  and  lay  down  on  the  ground,  forming 
squares  again  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  promp- 
titude when  new  charges  of  cavalry  were  attempted. 
The  repulse  of  these  attacks  enabled  them  to  tnrow 
succours  into  Hougoumont. 
^«P"^*^       Meantime  Bonaparte  had  organised  a  combined 
^vai^r     attack  on  the  centre  and  left  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington's position,  with  columns  of  infantry  and 
cavalry.     The  post  of  la  Haye  Sainte  was  stormed, 
and  finally  carried  by  the  enemy,  who  bayonetted 
the   Hanoverians  stationed   to   defend  it ;    these 
gallant  men,  having  expended  their  ammunition, 
fought  with  their  swords  until  they  were  extermi- 
nated.    The  French  cavalry  now  renewed  their 
efforts  to  break  the  British  centre,  and  were  for  a 
moment  partially  successful,  having  cut  down  some 
Dutch  troops   ere  they    could   form   the   hollow 
square.     At  this  crisis  sir  Thomas  Picton,  instead 
of  awaiting  the  charge,  led  on  his  division  to  at- 
tack with  the  bayonet  the  advancing  columns  of 
infantry  and  cavalry.     They  were  driven  down  the 
causeway  in  mingled  disorder ;  but  a  ball  through 
the  head  here  terminated  the  career  of  the  gallant 
Picton.     The  British  heavy  cavalry  rushed  from 

their 
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their  station  in  the  rear,  to  attack  those  of  the  chap. 
enemy  who  were  advancing  against  the  British  in-      ^^' 
fantiy.      In  this  assault  the  Scots  Greys  greatly      i«i5. 
distinguished  themselves,  and  the  life  guards,  by 
the  weight  and  fury  of  their  charge,  huried  a  regi- 
ment of  cuirassiers  over  a  broken  and  precipitous 
bank  into  the  causeway,  where  they  lay  rolling 
over  each  other,  exposed  to  a  destructive  fire  of 
musketry  and  artillery.     Reinforcements  were  sent 
forward  by  Napoleon,  and,  while  the  infantry  con- 
tinued engaged,    a  general  cavalry  action  took 
place,  in  which  the  British  dragoons  proved  them- 
selves superior  to  the  brass-breasted  cuirassiers  of 
the  French,  and  repulsed  them,  taking  two  eagles, 
and  nearly  three  thousand  prisoners,  who  were  im- 
mediately sent  oft\  under  an  escort,  to  Brussels. 
Following  the  pursuit  too  far,  however,  the  British 
sustained  considerable  loss,  and,  among  other  gal- 
lant officers,  had  to  deplore  sir  William  Ponsonby, 
who  was  slain  by  the  rolish  lancers.     It  was  now 
five  o'clock,  and  while  the  battle  still  raged  in  every 
part  of  the  field,  the  advanced  troops  of  the  Prus- 
sians under  Bulow,  consisting  of  two  brigades  of 
infantry  and  one  of  cavalry,  began  to  emerge  from 
the  woods  of  Saint  Lambert,  on  the  British  left, 
and  threatened  the  flank  and  rear  of  Bonaparte>'s 
right  wing.     They  were  immediately  opposed  by 
the  French  reserve  under  count  Lobau,  and  seemed 
to  slacken  their  advance,  as  if  waiting  for  the  com- 
ing up  of  their  main  army.     The  British  continued 
to  sustain  alternate  charges  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
and  destructive  cannonadjes,  along  their  whole  line. 
Hougoumont  was  again  closely  pressed  and  invested ; 
the  faim  of  la  Haye  Sainte  was  obstinately  main- 
tained by  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  the  shower 
of  shells  which  the  English  threw  into  it  from  the 
heights.     The  duke  of  Wellington,  regardless  of  ^^f^"** 
personal  danger,  hastened  to  everv  point  where  the  ©f  Weiii^! 
varying  tide  of  battle  demanded  his  presence ;  he  *<>■>• 
VOL.  VI.  1 1  rallied 
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CHAP,  rallied  the   regiments   which   appeared   to   give 
^^'      ground,   animated  by  his  example  those  which 
1815.     stood  firm,  and  repeatedly  threw  himself  into  the 
squares  when  about  to  be  charged  by  the  enemy's 
horse*    At  one  moment  the  fortune  of  the  day  in- 
clined in  favour  of  the  French.    The  whole  cavalry 
of  Napoleon's  guard,  in  a  furious  onset,   drove 
back  not  only  the  sharp-shooters,  who  skirmished 
in  front  of  the  squares,  but  also  the  artillerymen, 
and  seized  thirty  pieces  of  cannon.     Before  they 
could  secure  their  prize,  the  duke  charged  them 
in  person  with  three  battalions  of  English  and  three 
of  Brunswickers,  and  compelled  them  to  abandon 
the  artillery. 
Bonaparte       JuDGiNG,  from  the  havoc  made  among  them^ 
hil'im^^  that  the  British  must  now  be  weary  of  resistance, 
guard.        and  being  anxious  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  before 
the  Prussians  should  arrive,  Bonaparte,  about  seven 
o'clock,  brought  up  the  infantry  of  his  celebrated 
guards,    to   break,    by  a  furious  and    sustained 
charge,  through  the  centre  of  the  British  at  Mont 
St.  Jean.    He  himself  moved  from  la  Belle  Alliance 
to  a  spot  in  the  causeway,  about  half  way  down 
the  height,  and,  as  the  men  marched  past  him, 
pointed  to  the  ridge  which  they  were  to  assault, 
and  said,    '*  There,   gentlemen,   is  the  road  to 
Brussels."     He  assured  them  that  the  hostile  in- 
fantry  and  cavalry  were  destroyed,  and  that  the 
artillery  defending  the  heights   might  be  easily 
carried  by  a coup-detnain.     The  advanced  division 
of  this  formidable  body  consisted  of  four  regiments 
of  the  middle  guard;   it  was  sustained  by  four 
regiments  of  the  old  guard,  all  veteran  grenadiers, 
the  flower  of  the  French  army.     Led  on  by  Ney 
in  person,   they  marched  up   confidently  amidst 
strains  of  warlike  music  and  shouts  of  Vive  Pempe^ 
reur!  while  the  Brunswick  sharp-shooters,  acting 
as  skirmishers,  retired  before  them.    From  the  re- 
sistance which  they  encountered,  as  well  as  from 

eager 
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ea^ernes3  and  precipitancy  in  their  progress,  the    chap. 
columns  lost  their  interval,  and  became  confounded       xc. 
in  one  mass  as  they  approached  the  ridge  of  the      1815. 
Aill.     Here  they  were  received  by  lord  Wellington 
in  person,  who  called  out  to  the  foot-guards,  then 
stretched  on  the  ground  to  avoid  the  artillery, 
"  Up,  guards,  and  at  them  !*'     This  welcome  call 
was  answered  with  loud  acclamations ;  the  order 
was  instantly  obeyed,  and  not  a  Frenchman  op- 
posed to  them  waited  to  cross  bayonets.     The  Tbeyar* 
assailing  columns  turned  and  fled  in  utter  con-  *^^*°*^^* 
fusion ;  general  Friant  was  killed,  and  Ney,  struck 
from  his  horse,  endeavoured,  sword  in  hand,  to 
rally  them ;  but  all  in  vain.     The  old  guard  pre- 
served their  squares  to  cover  the  retreat;   they    ' 
were  charged  by  the  British  cavalry,  and  entirely 
cut  to  pieces.     At  this  time,  when  the  thickening 
cannonade  on  the  French  right,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  squadrons  and  battalions  emerging  from 
the  woods  announced  that  the  Prussians  were  com- 
ing up  in  full  force,  the  British  army  was  ordered  The  British 
to  advance  to  the  charge,  the  centre  being  formed  ^^^2^ 
in  line,  and  the  battalions  on  the  flanks  in  squares 
for  their  security:  the  duke  of  Wellington,  with 
nis  hat  in  his  hand,  led  on  the  whole.     Reanimated 
with  the  hope  of  victory,  the  men  seemed  to  have 
forgot  all  their  former  toil  and  hardship ;  and  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  a  bright  sunset  after  a 
day  of  clouds  and  rain,  cheered  their  spirits  as  they 
moved  onward  3   while  the  enemy,  exhausted  by 
their  own  repeated  and  unsuccessful  attacks,  scarcely 
waited  the  charge.     Their  first  line  was  thrown 
back  upon  and  mingled  with  the  second;  all  at-  TheFrench 
tempts  at  order  and  regularity  were  abandoned;  "■**"*^ 
the  panic  spread  rapidly;   and  the  whole  army, 
pressed  by  the  British  in  front,  and  by  the  Prus- 
sians on  the  right  flank  and  in  the  rear,  gave  way 
at  all  points,  and  fled  in  irretrievable  confusion. 

Bonaparte  had  already  left  the  field.     While  Bonaparu 
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CHAP,  watching  the  progress  of  his  guards  in  their  last 
,,J1!^  attack,  he  was  informed  that  the  troops  under  Lo- 
1815.      bau  were  giving  way  before  the  Prussians ;  but  he 
persisted  in  affirming  that  Grouchy  must  be  so  close 
m  the  rear  of  these  assailants  as  to  prevent  their 
attack  from  becoming  formidable ;  and  he  directed 
his  whole  attention  to  the  movement  on  the  British 
centre.    On  seeing  the  columns  recoil,  he  observed 
hastily,  **  They  are  mixed  together  ;*'  and  when 
their  confusion  and  rout  became  more  apparent, 
he  said  to  his  attendants,  **  It  is  finished  now  ;  we 
must  save  ourselves."     Attended  by  five  or  six 
officers,  and  a  peasant  who  acted  as  guide,  he 
ealloped  across  the  field  of  battle  to  the  left,  and 
hastened  through  Charleroi  to  Philippeville,  which 
he  reached  next  day,  and  having  there  given  di- 
rections to  rally  his  broken  army  at  Avesnes,  he 
travelled  post  to  Paris. 
EfffctiTt         The  victory  was  rendered  complete  by  the  de- 
Sl^Ae    cisive  operation  of  the  Prussians  on  the  enemy's 
FHntUuit.    left  flank.     On  the  17th,  Blucher  had  stationed 

general  Tbielman  at  Wavre  with  one  division  of 
is  army  to  oppose  Grouchy,  and  thus  mask  his 
own  lateral  movement  through  Ohaim  and  the 
defiles  of  Saint  Lambert  with  the  other  three  di- 
visions, Thielman  obstinately  defended  his  post 
until  next  day,  and  then  gradually  fell  back,  wnile 
his  opponent,  exulting  in  a  victory  gained  within 
six  leagues  of  Brussels,  prepared  to  follow  it  up, 
and  did  not  discover  his  mistalce  before  night,  when 
news  arrived  of  the  total  defeat  of  his  master. 
Having  debouched  near  the  village  of  Frischer- 
mont,  rather  in  the  rear  than  on  the  flank  of  Bo- 
nai>arte's  army,  the  Prussian  columns  came  into 
action  about  half-past  seven.  General  Ziethen 
charged  the  enemy's  right  flank  near  the  village 
of  Smouhen  ;  it  was  speedily  broken  :  the  rest  of 
the  Prussians  rushed  forward,  and  at  the  same  time 
tlie  whole  English  line  advanced.     The  victorious 

allies 
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allies  speedily  approximating,  hailed  each  other  chap. 
with  loud  cheers  ;  and  by  a  singular  coincidence^  ^^'  ■ 
the  duke  of  Wellington  and  the  prince  marshal  ex-  i^is. 
changed  their  congratulations  near  the  post  of  La 
Belle  Alliance.  As  the  British  and  Prussians  were 
now  on  the  same  road,  and  the  former,  after  a 
conflict  of  twelve  hours,  were  much  fatigued,  the 
duke  readily  relinquished  the  charge  of  pursuit  to 
his  gallant  colleague,  who  declared  that  he  would 
continue  it  throughout  the  night,  and  gave  orders 
to  send  the  last  horse  and  the  last  man  after  the 
enemy.  In  this  pursuit  the  Prussians  took  about 
150  pieces  of  cannon,  Bonaparte's  travelling  equi- 
page, and  the  whole  materiel  and  baggage  of  the 
army.  An  equal  number  of  artillery  had  been 
taken  by  the  British. 

In  a  battle  fought  with  such  bravery  and  de-  ^V^ 
termination  on  both  sides,  the  loss  could  not  fail  ^e^oonfUct. 
to  be  severe.  On  the  side  of  the  victors  nearly 
one  hundred  officers  were  killed,  and  more  than 
five  hundred  wounded.  The  total  of  killed  and 
wounded  exceeded  13,000  men>  exclusive  of  the 
Prussians.  The  loss  of  the  French  must  have  beem 
tremendous,  though  it  could  not  be  exactly  cal- 
culated. It  is  supposed  that  they  l:eft  at  least 
20,000  men  dead  on  the  field.  The  prisoners  did 
not  exceed  7000,  among  whom  were  count  Lobau 
and  general  Cambrone.  Being  pursued  after  the 
battle  by  a  fresh  and  inveterate  enemy,  their  num- 
bers must  have  been  greatly  thinned,  not  only  by 
slaughter,  but  desertion ;  and  to  this  circumstance 
it  must  be  owing,  that  of  the  150,000  men  with 
whom  Bonaparte  commenced  this  campaign  of 
four  days,  not  a  third  part  remdned  in  arms.  This 
decisive  victory  was  mainly  owing  to  the  valour 
of  the  British  troops,,  and  to  the  well-merited  con- 
fidence whkb  they  reposed  in  the  skill  and  judg- 
ment of  then:  heroic  commander.  They  resisted 
with  lion-hearted  intrepidity  the  furious  attacks 
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CHAP,  incessantly  made  upon  them ;  their  ai*dour  height- 
^*  ened  as  the  danger  increased,  and  when  the  word 
1815,  of  onset  was  given,  they  charged  and  overthrew 
the  chosen  legions  of  France  in  the  presence  of 
the  distinguished  captain  who  had  so  often  con- 
ducted those  veterans  to  conquest.  The  final 
triumph  was  secured  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
the  Prussians,  and  it  led  to  more  important  conse« 

ntces  than  have  resulted  from  any  battle  in  mo- 
times. 
^?P*i^  BoNAPART£  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  ^ 
p^^'^^  £Oth,  and  the  extent  of  his  disaster  was  soon  made 
known.  The  two  chambers  hastily  assembled,  and 
after  some  discussion  declared  their  sittings  per- 
manent, denouncing  all  attempts  to  dissolve  them 
to  be  chargeable  with  high-treason.  Many  of  the 
members,  especially  those  of  the  republican  party, 
made  no  scruple  to  avow  that  Napoleon  was  the 
sole  obstacle  between  the  nation  and  peace.  In 
this  critical  juncture  his  adherents  suggested  va- 
rious projects,  and  even  proposed  that  he  should 
dissolve  the  mutinou$  assembly  with  an  armed  force, 
and  assume  the  dictatorship.  Exhausted  by  bodily 
fatigue,  mental  anxiety,  and  loss  of  sleep,  he  dis- 
played little  of  his  wonted  energy,  and  his  vacil« 
lation  was  such  as  to  cause  Lucien  to  say,  that  the 
smoke  of  the  battle  of  Mont  Saint  Jean  had  turned 
his  brain.  On  the  morning  of  tiie  S2d  the  cham- 
ber of  representatives  assembled  to  receive  his  act 
of  abdication,  as  a  measure  which  all  now  consi- 
dered indispensably  necessary  for  the  salvation  of 
the  country.  They  were  inibrmed  that  in  half  an 
hour  they  would  receive  such  a  message  as  would 
be  agreeable  to  their  wishes.  A  long  interval  of 
feverish  impatience  elapsed,  during  which  Crocfaon, 
one  of  the  members,  proposed,  Uiat  to  soften  the 
allies,  France  should  disclaim  all  views  of  foreign 
conquest ;  a  proposal,  which,  even  in  this  period  of 
awfiU  suspense,  disturbed  the  gravity  of  the  as- 
sembly. 
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8embly.    At  length  the  minister  of  police  appeared  chap. 
with  a  declaration,  in  which  Bonaparte  announced      ^^' 
that  his  political  life  was  terminated,  and  pro-     1815. 
claimed  nis  son,  emperor  of  the  French,  by  the  aw«»*«^ 
title  of  Napoleon  the  Second.   The  representatives 
voted  to  him  an  address  of  thanks  for  the  sacrifice 
which  he  had  made,  and  it  was  presented  by  the 
president  Lanjuinais  at  the  head  of  a  deputation. 
Eluding  any  express  recognition  of  the  young  Na- 
poleon, both  chambers  proceeded  to  nominate  a 
provisional  government,  of  which  the  members 
were  Camot,  Fouch6,  Caulaincourt,  Grenier,  and 
Quinette.     Bonaparte  issued  a  kind  of  farewell- 
proclamation  to  the  army ;  soon  after  which  he 
was  required  to  take  up  his  abode  at  M almaison, 
where  he  occupied  himself  in  preparing  fw  a  voy- 
age to  America.    On  the  29tn  of  June  he  set  out  ^^J^^ 
for  Rochefort,  accompanied  by  general  Beker,  a    ^ 
member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  whose  orders 
were  to  see  him  speedily  embarked  on  board  a 
small  squadron  which  the  provisional  government 
had  assigned  for  his  conveyance. 

The  victorious  generals  were  meantime  advancing  Advance  of 
rapidly  on  Paris,  without  giving  time  for  their  an-  ^fmS!^ 
tagomsts  to  recover  from  the  tremendous  shock  ^^' 
wMch  they  had  sustained.    The  French  found  it 
impossible  to  make  a  stand  at  Avesnes,  and  it  was 
only  at  Mezieres  that  Soult  was  enabled  to  collect 
about  4000  stragglers,  with  whom  he  withdrew 
under  the  walls  of  Laon.     He  was  there  joined  by 
about.20,000  men,  under  Grouchy  and  Vandamme, 
who  had  effected  their  retreat  from  Wavre  by 
sacrificing  their  rear  at  Namur,    On  the  second 
day  of  the  battle,  Blucher  was  under  the  walls  of 
Avesnes,  which  he  carried  by  escalade,  taking  45 
pieces  of  cannon.     He  continued  his  march  upon 
Laon,  taking  St.  Quentin  in  his  route.     The  duke 
of  Wellington,  keeping  the  more  northern  road  to 
Paris,  entered  the  French  territory  on  the  dOth, 
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having  issued  a  general  order,  apprising  the  soldiers 
that  in  marching  through  the  dominions  of  an  ally 
1815.     to  the  respective  sovereigns  of  the  union,  they  were 
to  observe  the  strictest  discipline.     This  order  was 
so  well  obeyed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
on  the  route  acknowledged  that  the  British  paid 
more  respect  to  public  and  private  property  than 
had  ever  marked  the  conduct  even  of  their  own 
troops.     Cambray  surrendered  on   the  24th  to  a 
detachment  under  general  Colville;  soon  afterwards^ 
the  king  of  France  made  his  public  entry  there,, 
and  was  received  with  great  rejoicing.     The  strong 
fortress  of  Peronne  was  reduced  on  the  26th  by  a 
a  force  under  general  Maitland.     In  the  delay  oc^ 
casioned  by  the  capture  of  these  two  towns,  Blucher 
^ined  a  day's  march   in  advance.     At  Villara 
Uoteret,  the  corps  under  Soult  and  Grouchy  made 
a  desperate  attack  on  the  Prussian  centre,  in  the 
hope  of  breaking  through  and  forcing  their  way  to 
Paris.     The  attack  miscarried,  with  the  loss  of  six 
guns  and  a  thousand  prisoners;  but  the  French 
generals,  by  a  rapid  movement  to  the  right,  eluded 
the  attempts  made  to  intercept  them,  and  crossing 
the  Mame,  gained  the  road  to  Paris  through  Meaux. 
About  this  time  commissioners  were  sent  from 
^▼eiturts    Paris  by  the  provisional  government,  to  announce 
F^^ch^  to  the  Prussian  and  English  generals,  the  abdication 
Tiflonai  g».  of  Bonaparte,  and  to  solicit  an  armistice.     They 
Tenmwnt.    ^^^^  directed  to  repair  to  Haguenau,  where  the 
allied  sovereigns,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  held 
their  head-quarters.     Three  Austrian  armies  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  at  Maiiheim,  Philipsberg,  and 
Grenzach;  a  fourth  had  crossed  the  Arve  near 
Geneva,  and  a  part  of  the  forces  which  had  defeated 
Murat,  were  advancing  from  Italy,  under  genei:al 
Bubna.     The  ^rand  Russian  army,  with  many 
Prussian,  Austnan,  and  other  German  troops,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  the  emperors  of  Austria 
ajid  Russia  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  had  crossed  the 

Rhine 
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Rhine  at  Spires,  and  were  advancing  by  the  route   chap. 
of  Haguenau  and  Saarebourg.     The  duke  of  Wei-    -  ^^* 
lington  crossed  the  Oise  on  the  29th  and  SOth,  and      1815. 
marshal  Blucher,  passing  the  Seine  at  Saint  Germain, 
advanced  to  the  heights  of  Meudon,  having  his  left 
wing  at  St.  Cloud,  and  his  reserve  at  Versailles.  £^"»- 
By  a  combined  movement,  the  duke  of  Wellington      ^ 
also  passed  the  Seine,  near  Argenteuil,  and  thus 
Paris  was  completely  invested  on  its  defenceless  side. 
He  might  have  increased  the  alarm  and  distress  in 
the  capital  by  intercepting  provisions ;  but  to  the 
grateful  astonishment  of  the  Parisians,  the  usual 
supplies  for  their  markets  reached  their  destination 
in  safety,  after  having  been  permitted  to  traverse 
the  hostile  camp.     The  corps  of  Vandamme  and 
Girard,  consisting  of  about  25,000  infantry,  and 
10,000  cavalry,  lay  in  the  plain  of  Montrouge,  the 
cavalry  occupving  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.    Grouchy, 
with  a  part  of  the  troops  brought  from  Laon,  con- 
tinued to  garrison  Montmartre.     By  a  combined 
operation  of  generals   Excelman  and  Pir6,   the 
French  obtained  possession  of  Versailles ;  but  they 
were  speedilv  expelled  by  a  superior    force  of 
Prussians.     A  general  council  of  war  was  held  in 
Paris  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  July ;  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  a  deputation  was  sent  the  next  day 
to  St.  Cloud,  to  treat  with  the  commissioners  of  {he 
allied  generals  for  the  surrender  of  the  city.     It  was  Capioiiii. 
agreed  that  the  capitulation  should  be  a  military 
convention    without    any    reference    to    political 
questions.      Its    principal  terms  were,   that   the 
French  army  should  on  the  following  day  com- 
mence its  march  to  take  up  a  position  behind  the 
Loire,  abd  completely  evacuate  Paris  in  three  days; 
that  aJl  the  fortified  posts  and  the  barriers  should 
be  given  up ;  that  public  property,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  relating  to  wsyr,  should  be  respectea ; 
that  private  persons  and  property  should  be  equally 
respected  ^  and  that  all  individuals  in  the  capital, 

should 
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c  HA  p.  should  continue  to  enjoy  their  rights  and  liberties, 
'      without  being  disturbed  or  called  to  account,  either 
1815.      as  to  situations  held  by  them,  or  as  to  their  conduct 
or  political  opinions. 
i^"^        On  the  7th  of  July,  the  national  guards  at  the 
XVIII.      several  barriers  of  Paris  delivered  up  their  posts  to 
the  allies,   and  their  various  forces  of  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery,  to  the  number  of  about 
50,000  men,  were  distributed  with   all  the  pre- 
cautions necessary  to  prevent  insurrection  in   a 
captured  town.     The  chambers,  which  had  con- 
tinued to  deliberate  after  the  signature  of  the 
convention,  w^e  obliged  to  separate,  and  their  hall 
was  closed  bv  order  of  the  commander  of  the 
national  guard.     On  the  8th,  Louis  XVIII.  made 
his  public  entry,  attended  by  a  large  body  of  the 
national  guard,  and  the  royal  volunteers,  as  well  as 
by  his  household  troops.     In  the  rear  of  these 
soldiers  came  a  numerous  ^tat  nuffOTf  among  whom 
were  marshals  Victor,  Marmont,  Macdonald,  Ou- 
dinot,  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  Moncey,  and  Lefebvre. 
The  monarch  was  received  with  acclamations  by  a 
great  concourse  of  citizens,  and  was  once  more  in- 
stalled in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors.     He  had  now 
to  enter  upon  the  difficult  task  of  conciliating  a 
people,  who,  however  disposed  to  venerate  his  mild 
and  amiable  qualities,  could  not  forget  the  humili- 
ating disasters  which  preceded  his  restoration. 
Bonaptfte        On  the  Same  day,  JBonaparte,  urged  by  general 
J^^e^  Beker  to  hasten  his  departure,  embarked  at  Koche- 
B^«ro-      fort,  on  bosu*d  la  Saale,  a  small  French  frigate, 
'^^^         which  with  the  Medusa  was  destined  to  convey  him 
to  America.    The  wind  was  fair,  but  a  British  man 
of  war,  the  Bellerophon  lay  in  sight,  and  rendered 
escape  impossible.     After  devising  and  relinquish- 
ing various  schemes  to  get  to  sea,  he  sent  a  nag  of 
truce  to  the  commodore  of  the  British  squadron, 
requesting  permission  to  pass,  which  was  positively 
refused.    He  then  sent  two  officers  of  nis  suite. 

Las 
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Las  Casas  and  Lallemand,  to  make  proposals  to  cap-  c  ha  p. 
tain  Maitland ;  whose  reply  was  that  he  had  no  au-  ' 

thority  to  grant  terms  of  any  sort,  and  that  all  he      ^®*^- 
could  do  was  to  convey  Bonaparte  and  his  suite  to 
England,  to  be  received  in  such  manner  as  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent  should  deem  expedient. 
On  the  morning  of  the  I5th,  Bonaparte  left  the 
isle  of  Aix,  and  presented  himself,  with  his  suite, 
on  board  the  Bellerophon,  which  immediately  sailed 
for  Torbay.    The  decision  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  concert  with  the  allies  was,  that  the  captive 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena  in  Conveyed 
the  Southern  Atlantic,  to  reside  there  as  a  state-  Jj^^j^, 
prisoner  under  the  inspection  of  commissioners  ap-  st  Helena, 
pointed  by  each  of  the  confederate  powers.     He 
and  his  attendants  were  accordingly  transferred  on 
the  7th  of  August  to  the  Noi^umberland,  and 
next  day  that   ship  proceeded  on  her  destined 
voyage. 
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Parliameniaiy  proceedings. — Subsidies  to  the  allies.'^ 
Budget. — Parliamentaty  and  national  rewards  for  the. 
victory  of  Waterloo.  —  Marriage  of  the  duke  of  Cumber^ 
landy  and  rejection  of  the  bill  for  increasing  his  income. 
— Prorogation. —  Works  of  art  and  other  trophies  at 
Paris  reclaimed  by  the  allies.  —  Conditions  of  peace 
graftted  to  France.  — New  ministry  on  the  restoration  of 
Louis  XVIII.  —  Ordinance  against  officers  guilty  of  de^ 
fection. —  Change  in  the  cabinet. — Execution  of  marshal 
Ney. — Fate  (fMurat.  —  Suppression  of  revolt  in  Ma$^ 
tinique  and  Guadaloupe.  —  Constitution  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands.  —  Great  Britain  protectress  of  the  Ionian 
republic. — Duchy  of  Warsaw  united  to  Russia. — Acqui- 
sitions  of  Prussia  from  Saxony  and  Denmark.  —  German 
confederation. —  Affairs  of  Spain. —  Unsuccessfid  revolt 
of  Porlier.'^  Change  in  the  cabinet  of  Madrid.  —  East 
India  qffiiirs.  —  War  in  Nepaul.  —  Annexation  of  Ceylon 
to  the  British  dominions. 

CHAP.  JN  reverting  to  the  proceedings  in  parliament,  we 

^^^'  find  that  little  opposition  was  made  to  the 

1815.     measures  rendered  necessary  by  the  sudden  renewal 

^^      of  war.     On  the  22d  of  May,  a  message  was  de- 

proo^     livered  to  both  houses  from  the  prince  regent, 

^"^^         followed  by  documents  relative  to  the  engagements 

concluded  with  the  allies.   When  the  subsidies  came 

under  the  consideration  of  the  house  of  commons, 

lord  Castlereagh  stated  that  Austria,  Russia,  and 

Prussia,  were  all  prepared  to  contribute  to  the 

common  cause  a  much  larger  force  than  they  had 

engaged  for,  and  that  several  of  the  inferior  powers 

were  also  to  furnish  very  considerable  contingents. 

SubiidiM     The  proportions  were :  Austria,  300,000 ;  Russia, 

••^••^•««5,000i  Prussia,  236,000;   states  of  Germany, 

JO  150,000 
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150,000 ;  Great  Britain,  50,000 ;  Holland;  50,000 :    c  d  a  p 
making  a  total  of  1,011,000  men.      As  we  only   ^,^^^- 
furnished  50,000,  we  were  to  pay  for  100,000,  whicn      1815. 
would  require  2,500,000£     An  equal  sum  was  to  be 
applied  in  aid  of  the  confederacy,  in  such  manner  as 
would  be  calculated  to  produce  the  most  general 
satisfaction..    To  make  good  the  engagements  with 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  he  moved  for  a  grant 
of  five  millions,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  160  votes  to  17* 

On  the  14th  of  June,  when  the  budget  was  pro-  Budget, 
duced,  the  amount  of  supplies  for  the  year,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Irish  proportion  of  9,760,814/.  was 
stated  at  79,968,112/.  To  meet  this  enormous 
demand,  the  property-tax  and  other  war-taxes  were 
continued,  and  were  taken  at  twenty-two  millions ; 
the  other  principal  ways  and  means  being  a  vote 
of  credit  for  six  millions,  and  two  loans  for  forty- 
five  millions. 

Immediately  after  the  glorious  victoiy  of  Wa*  iiumicsto* 
terloo,  a  message  from  the  jprince  regent  recom^  wlil^-?' 
mended  an  additional  provision  for  the  duke  of  ton  ud' 
Wellington,  as  a  proof  of  the  opinion  entertained  SSSi. 
by  parliament  of  his  transcendant  services,  and  as 
a  mark  of  the  gratitude  and  munificence  of  the 
British  nation.     This  call  was   unanimously  an- 
swered by  a  grant  of  200,000/.  in  addition  to  the 
former  rews^rds  by  which  his  extraordinary  merits 
had  been  acknowledged.     The  thanks  of  both 
houses  were  afterward  voted  to  his  grace,  and  to 
many  oiBScers  of  distinction  in  his  army ;  to  marshal 
Blucher  and  the  Prussian  army,  and  to  the  allied 
troops  under  the  duke's  command.     In  addition  to 
these  parliamentary  acknowledgements,  the  services 
of  the   British  troops  were  commemorated  with 
various  honourable  marks  of  distinction.     All  the^ 
regiments  of  cavah'v  and  infantry  engaged  in  the 
battle,  were  allowed  to  bear  on  their  colours  and 
appointments,  the  word  Waterloo  j  an  extensive 

pro- 
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CHAP,  promotion  took  place  among  the  officers,  and  the 
^^^'     men  were  permitted  to  account  two  years  for  that 
1815.      victory,  in  reckoning  their  services  for  increase  of 
pay,  or  for  pension  when   discharged.     But  the 
Waterloo     most  Splendid  and  substantial  monument  of  national 
oS*^^     gratitude  was  the  public  subscription  for  the  relief 
of  the  wounded,  and  of  the  relatives  of  those  who 
fell  in  the  battle,  which  very  speedily  rose  to  the 
amount  of  half  a  million  sterling.     This  munificient 
fund  was  employed  in  securing  life  annuities  to  the 
widows  of  the  killed,  and  to  soldiers  disabled  by 
loss  of  limbs;  and  in  annuities  for  limited  periods, 
for  the  maintenance  and   suitable  education  of 
orphan  children.     In  cases  where  annuities  were 
not  applicable,  donations  were  given  to  the  wounded 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  to  the  parents  and  other 
dependent  relatives  of  the  killed  who  had  left  no 
children. 
irfA^ke       ^^  ^^^  ^*^  of  June,  a  message  from  the  prince 
^Cumber-  regent  announced  to  both  houses,  the  marriage  of 
**^         the  duke  of  Cumberland  with  die  relict  of  the 
Bill  for  1IU  prince  of  Salms  Braunfels.     A  motion  was  made  in 
^^^^  the  house  of  commons  for  an  addition  to  the  duke's 
i«:ted.        income;  but  aa  it  appeared  in  the  subsequent 
debates,  that  the  queen  had  expressed  strong  ob- 
jections to  the  union,  an  amendment  tending  to 
throw  out  the  proposed  bill  was  carried  by  126 
Fhnrog-      votes  against  125.     Parliament  was  prorogued  on 
'^^        the  11th  of  July,  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in 
which  the  prince  regent,  after  recapitulating  the 
events  which  had  led  to  so  glorious  a  termination  of 
the  war,  trusted  that  there  would  be  no  relaxation  in 
tlie  exertions  necessaiy  to  establish  the  permanent 
peai:*e  and  security  of  Europe. 
W"*«  o'        While  the  negociations  for  that  object  were  in 
^11^  tro-     progrejss,  those  states  which  had  suffered  from  the 
1^^^      depredations  of  Bonaparte,  lost  no  time  in  reclaim- 
cilinledby  ing  the  national  monuments  and  works  of  art,  of 
the  allies,     whidbi  he  had  dq>rived  them.    Blucher  recovered 

the 
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the  spoils,  not  only  of  Berlin  abd  Potsdam,  but  of  \;  h  a  p. 
Aix  la  Chapelle  and  Cologne.     Through  the  sup-      ^^^' 

?ort  of  the  British  government,  the  king  of  the  isis. 
Netherlands  obtained  the  restitution  of  the  va- 
luable paintings  belonging  to  the  Bel^an  churches. 
The  Austrians  carried  back  to  Venice  the  cele- 
brated Corinthian  horses ;  the  pope  received  the 
products  of  art  and  literature  which  had  been 
taken  away  from  Rome;  and  the  other  Italian 
states  recovered  their  lost  treasures. 

The  terms  of  peace  were  settled  in  October,  in  conditions 
four  treaties  or  conventions,  founded  on  those  of  ^iSSTto 
Chaumont  and  Vienna  ;  but  including  stipulations  Vnnet. 
of  a  nature  to  restrain  France  from  disturbing  the 
tranquillity  of  the  continent,  and  in  some  degree 
to  indemnify  the  victors  for  the  expenses  of  the 
campaign.     France  ceded  to  the  allies   Landau, 
Saar-Louis,   Philippeville,  and   Marienburg,  with 
certain  portions  or  territory.     She  ceded  v  ersoy 
to  the  Helvetic  confederation,  engaged  to  demo- 
lish the  works  of  Huninguen,  and  to  erect  no 
others  within  a  distance  of  tliree  leagues  from 
Basle.     She  relinquished  her  rights  to  the  princi- 
pality of  Monaco.     She  retained  Avignon,   the 
Venaissin,  and  the  county  of  Mont  Belliard.     She 
engaged  to  pay  to  the  allied  powers,  by  way  of 
indemnity  for  the  expense  of  their  last  armaments, 
the  sum  of  7OO  millions  of  francs.     She  gave  up, 
for  the  temporary  occupation  of  an  allied  army  of 
150,000  men,  the  fortresses  of  Cond6,  Valenciennes, 
Bouchain,  Cambray,  Le  Quesnoy,  Maubeuge,  Lan- 
drecies,  Avesnes,  Kocroy,  Givet,  Mezi^res,  Sedan, 
Montmedy,  Thionville,  Longwy,  Buche,  and  the 
tete-de-pont  of  Fort  Louis.    The  army,  occupying 
these  fortresses,  under  the  command  of  a  general 
chosen  by  the  allied  powers,  was  to  be  maintained 
solely  at  the  expense  of  France.     The  duration  of 
the  military  occupancy  was  fixed  at  five  years,  with 
an  understanding  that,  at  the  expiration  of  three 

years 
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years,  the  allied  sovereigns,  having  considered  the 
situation  of  affairs,  and  the  advances  made  in  the 
restoration  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  France, 
might  come  to  a  common  decision  with  its  so- 
vereign, whether  the  term  might  not  be  shortened. 
Of  the  pecuniary  indemnity  of  700  millions  of 
francs,  the  sum  of  187  millions  was  set  apart  for 
fortifying  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  Germany.     Twelve  millions  and  a  half 
were  to  be  divided  among  the  states  of  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Denmark,  and  Switzerland,  which,  though 
prevented  by  the  rapid  course  of  events  from  bring- 
ing up  their  troops,  were,  nevertheless,  parties  to 
the  league.    For  the  corresponding  reason,  the  sum 
of  fifty  millions  was  specially  assigned  to  be  di- 
vided between  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  upon 
whom  the  burthen  of  the  war  had  chiefly  fallen. 
Of  the  residue,  being  about  500  millions,  Prussia, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  England,  were  each  to  receive 
one  flfth;  and  the  other  states,  which  had  acceded 
to  the  treaty  of  the  25th  of  March,  were  to  receive 
the  remaining  fifth,   to   be  divided  among  them 
according  to  the  number  of  .troops  supplied  by 
each  power.     The  sum  of  fifty  millions  was  fixed 
for  the  pay  and  other  necessaries  of  the  army  of 
occupation,  which  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington  as  generalissimo. 

The  afiairs  of  France  may  now  demand  a  brief 
retrospect.  On  the  day  after  his  restoration,  Louis 
XVIII.,  anxious  to  form  a  ministry  which  might 
inspire  confidence  in  all  parties,  appointed  Talley- 
rand secretary  for  foreign  afiairs;  baron  Louis 
minister  of  finance ;  Fouch^  secretary  of  state  for 
the  department  of  police  ;  Pasquier  for  that  of  jus- 
tice ;  §t.  Cyr  for  that  of  war ;  and  the  duke  de 
Richelieu  for  that  of  the  household.  On  the  24th 
of  July  he  issued  an  ordinance,  declaring  that 
thirty-eight  peers,  who  had  accepted  seats  in  the 
chamber  summoned  by  Bonaparte,  had  forfeited 

their 
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their  dignity.  Another  ordinance  of  the  same  cIiap. 
date  contained  a  list  of  generals  and  officers  who  ^^^' . 
betrayed  the  king  before  the  23d  of  March,  or  isis. 
who  attacked  France  and  the  government  by  force 
of  arms :  they  were  all  ordered  to  be  arrested  and 
brought  before  courts  martial.  In  a  second  and 
more  numerous  list  were  inserted  the  names  of 
persons  who  were  ordered  to  quit  Paris  within 
three  days,  and  reside  in  the  interior  under  inspec- 
tion, until  the  chambers  should  decide  whether 
they  were  to  depart  from  the  kingdom,  or  be  pro- 
secuted. Measures  were  at  the  same  time  adopted 
for  suppressing  the  factious  disorders  which  still 
subsisted  in  the  provinces,  and  various  restrictions 
were  imposed  on  the  public  press.  A  proclamation 
was  issued  on  the  11th  of  August  for  disbanding 
the  army,  and  for  organising  it  on  such  principles 
as  might  render  it  a  truly  national  force.  It  was 
long  ere  a  semblance  of  tranquillity  could  be  re- 
aStored  in  some  of  the  departments ;  and  that  of 
the  Garde  in  particular  continued  to  be  agitated 
by  furious  dissensions  between  the  catholics  and 
protestants  until  a  late  period  of  the  year.  At 
Nismes  a  sanguinary  scene  took  place,  which  threat- 
ened to  revive  the  horrors  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

The  rising  influence  of  the  royalists^  soon  pro-  chmgein 
duced  a  change  in  the  cabinet ;  and  on  the  resign-  ^  c»Wta«. 
ation  of  Talleyrand,  Fouch6,  and  some  of  their 
adherents,  the  duke  de  Richelieu  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  administration  j  Des  Cazes  was  appointed 
minister  of  police ;  Barbe  Marbois,  minister  of  jus- 
tice;  and  Corvetto,  minister  of  finance.    The  pro- 
clamation of  the  24th  July,  which  had  already  been 
acted  upon  in  the  instance  of  Labedoyere,  was  now 
enforced  against  marshal  Ney,  who,  having  been 
accidentally  discovered  in  his  retirement,  was  tried 
for  high  treason,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be 
executed.     He  died  with  firmness,  much  regretted  Executfcm 
by  numbers  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  hoped  ^ey,"***** 

VOL.  VI.  K  K  that,   Dec!  7. 
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CHAP,  that,  since  Bonaparte  was  permitted  to  escape,  the 
^^^*  royal  clemency  might  have  been  exercised  in  favour 
1815.     of  this  brave  but  misguided  soldier. 

^teof  His  fall  had  been  preceded  by  that  of  a  man  no 

^^  less  distinguijshed  for  personal  valour,  who  had 
once  held  a  pre-eminent  rank  among  the  marshals 
of  France.  Murat  h&d  resided  in  obscurity  near 
Toulon,  until  the  events  succeeding  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  rendered  that  retreat  no  longer  safe; 
when,  after  encountering  many  perils,  he  made  his 
retreat  in  an  open  boat  to  Corsica.  The  Austrians 
and  the  English  had  reinstated  Ferdinand  IV.  in 
the  throne  of  Naples,  and,  after  obUging  Caroline, 
the  ex-queen,  to  surrender  the  property  of  the 
crown  of  Sicily,  had  afK>rded  her  a  residence  in  the 
Austrian  dominions.  In  September,  proposals 
were  made  to  Joachim,  that  he  should  assume  the 
name  of  a  private  person  j  that  he  should  choose 
his  abode  either  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  or  Upper 
Austria ;  that  he  should  engage  not  to  quit  those 
states  without  the  express  consent  of  the  emperor ; 
and  that,  on  these  conditions,  he  should  receive 
passports  to  proceed  to  Trieste,  for  the  purpose  of 
joining  his  wife  and  family.  He  rejected  this 
overture,  and  undertook,  in  imitation  of  Bonaparte, 
an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom. 
Having  collected  about  400  followers,  and  pur- 
chased five  small  vessels,  with  a  quantity  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  he  put  to  sea,  with  the  intention 
of  disembarking  at  Salerno.  His  flotilla  was  dis- 
persed by  a  storm ;  and,  when  he  landed  at  Pizzo, 
on  the  8th  of  October,  be  could  only  muster  about 
thirty  officers.  Disappointed  in  his  hope  of  ex- 
citing a  revolt  among  the  people,  he  collected 
horses  and  proceeded  towards  Monteleone.  He 
was  overtaken  halfway  by  a  very  strong  party, 
and,  after  fighting  desperately,  broke  through  his 
pursuei-s  with  about  twelve  of  his  party,  and  hast- 
ened to  the  beach,  expecting  to  regain  his  felucca ; 

but 
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but  its  commander,  alarmed  at  the  firing,  had  put  chap. 
to  sea.  He  was  seized  by  some  fishermen,  and  ..  ^^^'  . 
conveyed  before  general  Nanziante,  the  command-  1815. 
ant  of  Calabria.  On  the  15th,  pursuant  to  oixlers 
from  Naples,  he  was  tried  by  court-martial,  and 
found  guilty  of  having  attempted  to  excite  rebel- 
lion and  civil  war.  Sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced upon  him,  and  executed  on  the  same, 
day.  -  He  behaved  on  this  occasion  with  his  wonted 
courage ;  placed  on  his  breast  a  picture  of  his  wife, 
refused  to  have  his  eyes  bandaged,  received  six 
balls  through  his  head,  and  expired  without  a 
groan.  It  has  been  observed,  that  if  his  conduct 
at  Paris  in  the  revolutionary  massacres,  and  at 
Madrid  after  the  usurpation,  could  be  forgotten, 
he  might  deserve  from  posteritv  a  fairer  fame  than 
his  patron.  As  a  king  he  conrcrred  many  benefits 
on  his  subjects,  and  was  generous  and  hospitable  in 
his  intercourse  with  strangers ;  as  a  warrior,  he  led 
his  men  in  person  against  the  cannon  to  which  he 
exposed  them ;  and  as  a  general,  he  never  forsook 
his  army  until  it  abandoned  him. 

In  the  French  West  India  islands,  the  intelligence  Suppns- 
of  Bonaparte's  successful  usurpation  excited  among  ^miur. 
the  military  great  enthusiasm  in  his  favour.     At  timque, 
Martinique  this  feeling  was  so  openly  manifested, 
that  count  Vaugirard,  the  governor,  who  remained 
faithful  to  the  royal  cause,  found  it  necessary  to 
assemble  the  troops,  and  to  release  from  their  obli- 
gations those  omcers  who  desired  it,  informing 
them  at  the  same  time,  that  they  must  quit  the 
island,  and  that  any  attempt  to  raise  the  standard 
of  rebellion    would  be  repelled  by  force.     On 
learning  the  precarious  state  of  this  valuable  colony, 
sir  James  Leith,  commanding  officer  in  the  Leeward 
islands,  sent  to  the  aid  of  count  Vaugirard  a  strong 
auxiliary  force,  which  landed  there  on  the  5tli  of 
June.     All  the  French  soldiers  of  the  line,  except 
about  450  men,  who  remained  loyal,  were  disarmed 
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CHAP,  and  suffered  to  leave  the  island.  In  gratitude  for 
^^^  this  aid,  the  ffovemment  published  a  decree,  ad- 
181^-  mitting  British  vessels  into  their  harbours  on  the 
same  terms  as  those  of  their  own  country. 
andGuada-  At  Guadaloupc,  the  revolt  of  the  military  in 
Joupe.  fiivour  of  Bonaparte  was  much  more  decisive. 
Admiral  Linois,  the  governor,  affecting  great 
loyalty,  had  declined  the  aid  of  a  British  force,  and 
offered  to  be  responsible  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
the  garrison.  On  the  18th  of  June,  having,  for  the 
sake  of  appearance,  remained  a  few  hours  under 
arrest,  he  complied  with  the  demands  of  the  soldiers 
by  displaying  the  three-coloured  flag,  and  proclaim- 
ing the  restoration  of  Bonaparte.  Sir  James  Leith 
assembled  a  strong  military  and  naval  force  at  the 
small  islands  called  the -Saintes ;  and,  having  learned 
that  Linois  and  Boyer  intended  to  unite  their 
forces,  amounting  to  about  6000  men,  between 
Grande-terre  and  Basse-terre,  he  resolved  to  dis- 
embark in  three  different  places,  and  attack  the 
troops  in  detail  on  their  march.  The  preliminary 
operations  having  been  judiciously  executed,  the 
French  governor  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
proposing  a  capitulation ;  and  the  terms  which  he 
obtained  were,  that  he  and  general  Boyer,  with  the 
troops  of  the  line,  and  those  militia  who  were  still 
in  arms,  should  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  and 
be  sent  to  France,  there  to  remain  at  the  disposal 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
Coiuti.  While  the  effects  of  Bonaparte's  resumption  of 

S^J^-  power  were  thus  successfully  counteracted  in  the 
^j^the  colonies,  the  affairs  of  Europe,  which  had  been 
'**^  disturbed  by  that  event,  were  again  placed  in  a 
train  of  adjustment.  The  union  of  Belgium  with 
Holland,  and  the  establishment  of  those  countries 
as  a  limited  monarchy,  under  the  prince  of  Orange, 
were  confirmed  by  a  constitution,  unanimously 
accepted  in  an  assembly  of  the  States*general  of 
the  united  Netherlands.     It  was  framed  after  that 
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of  Great  ^tain,  with  obtain  modifications,  adapted  chap. 
to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  people      ^^^' 
for  whom  it  was  destined,  and  whose  approbation     isis. 
it  obtained.    The  catholic  clergy  of  Belgium  alone 
degraded  themselves  by  protesting  against  that 
article  which  granted  general  toleration  to  all  modes 
of  religious  belief.    Soon  after  the  promulgation  of 
this  constitution,  a  matrimonial  alliance  was  ne- 
gociated  between  the  hereditary  prince  of  Orange 
and  the  grand-duchess  Anne  of  Russia. 

In  the  conferences  at  Paris,  Great  Britain  ob-  GmtBri- 
tained  the  ratification  of  her  authority,  as  protectress 


tain  pro- 


of 


of  the  seven  Ionian  Islands.  By  a  special  treaty,  the  lonUn 
signed  on  the  5th  of  November,  to  which  all  the  "p**"**^ 
alued  powers  acceded,  these  islands  were  recognised 
as  an  independent  state,  to  be  governed  by  a  con- 
stitution such  as  should  be  adopted  with  the  consent 
of  a  lord  high  commissioner,  nominated  by  Great 
Britain,  the  protecting  power. 

The  congress  at  Vienna  decided  the  fate  of  The  empe. 
Poland,  or  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  by  uniting  it  JJI^^" 
to  Russia,  with  a  constitution  of  its  own,  in  which  named  Ung 
some  of  the  ancient  Polish  laws  were  preserved.  ^^^^"'•^ 
Cracow  was  acknowledged  a  free  and  independent 
city.     The  rest  of  this  once  important  monarchy 
was  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander, who  assumed  tlie  title  of  king  of  Poland. 

Prussia  obtained  from  Saxony,  Thuringia,  Upper  AcquiBtjooi 
and  Lower  Lusatia,   and  Henneberg.     She  also  ^J^^ 
recovered  her  Polish  provinces,  consisting  of  the  ony» 
grand  duchy  of  Posen,  the  cities  and  territories  of 
Dantzic  and  Thorn,  and  the  circles  of  Culm  and 
Michelan.     In  the  course  of  the  year,  her  territory 
was  enlarged  by  another  accession.    The  kit^  of  ^jj^' 
Denmark,  who  nad  received  Swedish  Pomerania  in 
exchange  for  Norway,  finding  his  new  acquisition 
too  much  detached  toi)e  of  any  advantage,  gave  it, 
together  with  the  isle  of  Rugen,  to  Prussia,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  of  the 
K  K  £{  duchy 
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CHAP,  duchy  of  Lauenburg^  ceded  to  Prussia  ibr  that 
^^^'  purpose  by  Hanover.  By  these  acquisitions  the 
1815.  lh*ussian  monarchy  once  more  regi^ned  its  rank 
among  the  sovereign  states  of  Europe. 

By  an  act  of  confederation,  signed  on  the  8th  of 
June  at  Vienna,  the  German  states  confided  the 
managanent  of  the  general  afiairs  of  the  empire  to 
a  diet,  composed  of  representatives  of  all  the 
princes  and  free  cities,  including  the  sovereigns  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  for  those  of  their  possessions 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  empire ;  the  king 
of  Denmark  for  Holstein ;  and  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  for  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg. 
All  the  members  of  the  confederacy  were  to  be  re- 
presented in  the  diet  by  their  plenipotentiaries^ 
either  singly  possessing  one  vote,  or  several  of  the 
smaller  states  joining  to  form  one,  the  total  number 
of  votes  being  seventeen.  JFrankfort^on-the-Maine 
was  named  as  the  place  of  assembly,  and  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  diet  was  assigned  to  the  repi'esent- 
ative  of  Austria.  Each  member  engaged  to  assist 
in  protecting  not  only  all  Germany,  but  every 
separate  state  of  the  league,  against  any  attack ; 
and  they  reciprocally  guaranteed  to  each  other  the 
whole  of  their  possessions  included  within  the  con- 
federation. They  severally  pledged  themselves  to 
enter  into  no  treaties  hostile  to  the  confederation, 
and  not  to  make  war  upon  one  another  on  any 
pretext,  but  to  submit  their  differences  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  diet.  By  other  provisions  in  the  act, 
this  assembly  was  charged  with  the  formation  of 
itdes  concerning  the  general  right  of  Germans  to 
enjoy  landed  property,  or  to  enter  into  military 
service,  in  any  state  of  the  empire  without  distinc- 
tion, as  well  as  concerning  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  general  toleration  throughout  Germany. 
Affairs  of  jjj  ^hc  advantages  accruing:  from  the  deliverance 
of  Europe,  Spam  was  doomed  to  take  no  snare. 
Ferdinand  continued  to  requite  with  disgrace,  exile, 

and 
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and  imiMrisoninenty  the  patriots  who  had  laboured  char 
for  the  salvation  of  his  kingdom ;  and  persevered  in  — ^9~ 
his  tyrannical  misrule,  as  if  he  had  secretly  deter-  isis. 
mine^  to  alienate  the  colonies  for  ever,  and  goad 
the  Spanish  people  to  rebellion.  Except  in  a  soli* 
tary  instance,  however,  his  subjects  remained  ap« 
parently  insensible  to  such  a  stimulus.  Porlier,  a  Unsuccess. 
ffuerrilia  chief,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  por^j^^^ 
late  war,  under  the  familiar  appellation  of  the  Mar- 
quesito,  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
St  Antonio  since  the  autumn  of  the  preceding 
year.  Having  obtained  leave  to  visit  the  baths  of 
Artigo,  he  conceived  the  project  of  exciting  a 
apirit  of  resistance  among  the  soldiery.  He  assem- 
bled the  troops  which  lay  at  St.  Lucia,,  took  posses- 
sion of  Corunna  on  the  18th  of  September,  about 
one  in  the  morning,  arrested  the  captain-general 
of  the  province  and  other  functionaries,  and  pub- 
lished a  proclamation  addressed  to  the  armies  in 
Galicia.  The  restoration  of  Ferdinand,  he  said, 
had  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  nation ;  and  the 
only  remedy  to  the  evils  which  his  pernicious 
counsellors  had  occasioned,  was  to  re-assemble  the 
cortes,  and  let  them  determine  the  system  by 
which  Spain  was  to  be  governed.  In  the  mean 
time  he  proposed  the  formation  of  a  provisional 
junta  of  government  in  Galicia ;  but  his  patriotic 
call  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  After 
maintaining  possession  of  Corunna  and  Ferrol  for 
four  days,  he  received  intelligence  that  the  wealthy 
chapter  of  St.  Jago  had  distributed  money  among 
the  soldiers  quartered  there,  to  induce  them  to 
declare  for  Ferdinand.  He  marched  his  forces 
against  that  place,  leaving  SOO  men  in  Corunna; 
but  he  had  not  been  long  absent  when  a  counter- 
revolution was  begun,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of 
the  clergy.  The  spirit  of  defection  became  con- 
tagious ;  Porlier  was  abandoned  on  his  march  by 
the  greater  part  of  his  men,  and  those  who  re- 
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c  HA  p.  inained»  at  length  suffered  their  general  and  officers 
^^^'  to  be  arrested  in  the  midst  of  their  ranks,  and  im- 
i8i5.  prisoned  in  the  dungeons  of  the  inquisition.  Porlier 
was  condemned  and  executed  four  days  after  the 
miscarriage  of  his  enterprise;  of  one  hundred 
officers  arrested  at  the  same  time,  several  were 
severely  punished;  but  Romain,  Porlier's  second 
in  command,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  to 
2^^  England.  On  the  first  alarm  of  the  insurrection, 
«f  Madrid,  a  sudden  change  took  place  in  Ferdinand's  cabinet; 
the  duke  of  San  Carlos  was  sent  ambassador  to 
Vienna,  and  Escoiquiez,  the  bigoted  preceptor  of 
the  king,  was  disgraced  and  removed  to  Cordova. 
No  beneficial  effects  resulted  from  this  change, 
and  the  liberales  were  persecuted  with  as  much  in- 
veteracy as  ever.  In  the  colonies  the  cause  of 
independence  was  slowly  gaining  ground,  notwith- 
standing  the  force  which  had  been  sent  out  under 
Murillo. 
East  India  In  the  East  Indies  the  British  arms,  toward  the 
^^  close  of  1814,  were  directed  against  Nepaul,  a 
K^S.  mountainous  and  intricate  country,  which  bounds, 
to  the  north  eastward,  the  provinces  of  Oude  and 
Bahar*  The  hardy  and  adventurous  tribes  called 
Ghoorkahs  which  inhabit  it,  had  made  encroach- 
ments, and  committed  depredations  on  the  frontier, 
not  to  be  tolerated  without  detriment  to  the  high 
reputation  on  which  the  authority  of  the  British  in 
India  is  principally  founded.  War  was  conse- 
quently determined  upon  by  lord  Moira,  the  go- 
vernor-general, and  the  armies  of  Madras  and 
Bengal  were  directed  to  advance  to  their  respective 
lines  of  frontier.  A  chosen  force  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men  was  ordered  to  penetrate  into  Nepaul 
under  the  command  of  major-generals  Gillespie 
and  Ochterlony.  The  former  officer  secured  with 
great  ability  and  promptitude  the  passes  leading 
from  the  west  into  the  Deyra  Dhoon,  or  Sacred 
Valley;    while    the    latter,   by  a  corresponding 
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movement,  marched  against  the  principal  army  of  chap. 
the  Ghoorkabs,    under  their  gallant  and  expe-      ^^^- 
rienced  leader,  Ameer  Sine  Thappa,   occupying     1815. 
an  entrenched  camp  at  IrSea,    on  the  Sutledge 
river.    General  Gillespie  encountered  a  formidable 
obstacle  in  the  strong  mountain  fort  of  Kalunga, 
and  made  several  gaUaiit  attempts  to  carry  it  by 
storm ;  in  one  of  which  he  was  slain.     Colonel 
Mawbey,  on  whom  the  command  devolved,  or- 
dered up  a  battering  train  from  Delhi^  which  he 
employed  with  such  effect  as  to  ruin  the  defences,  Nov.  do. 
ana  at  length  compel  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the 
place.    Meantime  general  Ochterlony  was  operat- 
ing against  Ameer  Sing,  who  occupied  a  formid- 
able   position  on  a  chain    of  heights  called  the 
Malown    Mountains,    supported  by   several    hill 
forts,  and  by  numerous  redoubts,  and  stockades. 
The  troops  which  defended  this  strong  line,  were 
in  a  higher  state  of  discipline  than  had  hitherto 
been  observed  among  the  natives  of  India.     They 
were  arranged  in  regular  battalions ;  some  of  their 
chosen  men  wore  red  uniforms,  and  used  musquets 
and  bayonets  like  the  British  sepoys.     They  de- 
fended their  stockaded  posts  with  great  determin- 
ation, and  made  several  successful  assaults  on  the 
positions  of  the  British.     Their  chief  even  suc- 
ceeded in  foiUng  an  attack  of  the  British  general, 
by  evacuating  two  of  the  points  on  which  it  was 
directed,  and  by  concentrating  such  a  force  on  the 
third,  as  to  render  an  attempt  to  storm  it  highly 
imprudent.     Having  received  reinforcements  from 
head-quarters,  general   Ochterlony  persevered  in 
his  operations  against  this  skilful  and  adventurous 
enemy,  and  gradually  cut  off  most  of  his  com- 
munications with  the  rest  of  the  Nepaulese  territory. 
By  reducing  the  fort  of  Rhamgur,  he  compelled 
the  rajahs  of  Bellaspore  to  set  the  example  of  sub- 
mission ;  and  as  other  British  detachments  had  now 
obtained  a  footing  in  Nepaul,  the  chief  rajah  sent 
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CHAP,  instructions  to  Ameer  Sing  to  open  a  negociation 

^^^'     with  the^  British.     This  patriotic  chieftain  sent  an 

1815.     answer,  representing  his  own  situation  as  by  no 

means  desperate,  and  pointing  out  various  resources 

by  which  the  war  might  still  be  protractedi  and 

Srhaps  brought  to  an  honourable  termination, 
e  conjiured  bis  sovereign  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country,  and  at  all  events,  not  to 
treat  with  the  British,  but  rather  to  invoke  the 
protection  of  the  emperor  of  China,  and  acknow- 
ledge himself  tributary  to  that  monarch.  This 
answer,  which  was  fortunately  intercepted,  shewed 
the  necessity  of  redoubled  exertions  for  bringing 
the  contest  to  a  successful  issue.  A  division  under 
general  Nichols,  which  had  penetrated  into  Ke- 
maoon,  reduced  the  strong  fortress  of  Almora,  and 
compelled  the  Ghoorkah  chiefs  to  evacuate  the 
whole  province.  By  this  success,  and  by  the  wdl 
combined  movements  of  goieral  Ochterlony, 
Ameer  Sing  was  at  length  completely  insulated. 
Having  collected  his  forces  for  a  desperate  effort, 
,he  attacked  the  reserve  of  the  British,  on  the  15th 
of  April,  and  after  an  obstinate  conflict  of  two 
hours,  was  repulsed  and  defeated  with  severe  loss. 
Farther  resistance  being  hopeless,  he  entered  into 
a  convention  for  evacuating  the  forts  and  provinces 
which  he  had  so  long  and  so  bravely  defended. 
The  most  honourable  terms  were  granted  to  so 
gallant  an  enemy ;  and  after  a  campaign  of  unusual 
hardship  and  difficulty,  the  whole  country  from 
Kemaoon  to  the  river  Sudedge  was  ceded  to  the 
British. 
Annex.  An   important   revolution  took   place   at  this 

c^o^io  period  in  Ceylon.  The  king  of  Candy,  who  pos- 
tbe  British  scssed  the  interior  of  the  island,  had  alienated  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects  by  a  series  of  the  most  atro- 
cious and  unparalleled  cruelties,  and  had  driven 
them  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  British  in  freeing 
themselves  from  so  odious  a  despotism^    He  had 
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al/eady  provoked  the  hostilitv  of  his  powerful  tiiAP. 
neighbours  by  various  acts  of  malevolence,  par-  ^^'* 
ticularly  by  the  treacherous  ms^sacre  of  a  de-  ^^^s. 
tachment  under  major  Davie,  after  its  surrender, 
and  in  a  more  recent  instance  by  the  barbarous 
mutilation  of  ten  natives  in  the  British  province  of 
Columbo.  £arly  in  the  year,  general  Brownrigg, 
the  goveiTior,  prepared  an  expedition  against  the 
inland  districts  of  Candy,  and  issued  a  proclamation, 
declaring  that  he  made  war  on  the  tyrant  alone, 
and  ofFeredpeace  and  security  to  his  oppressed 
subjects.  l%e  invading  force,  consisting  of  several 
divisions,  penetrated  by  various  routes  to  the  capi- 
tal, which  they  occupied  without  opposition,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants.  The  king, 
deserted  by  all  but  a  few  Malay  attendants,  was 
taken  in  his  flight  by  some  soldiers  belonging  to 
one  of  the  adikars  or  nobles,  and  was  delivered  up 
to  the  British,  who  took  measures  for.  his  safe  cus- 
tody at  Columbo.  Thus,  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  man,  they  acquired  complete  possession  of 
the  whole  island  of  Ceylon.  On  the  2d  of  May  a 
treaty  was  signed  in  a  solemn  assembly  of  the 
adikars  and  other  chiefs  of  the  provinces,  by  which 
the  dominion  of  the  Candian  empire  was  vested  in 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  reservation  to 
those  chiefs  of  their  rights  and  immunities.  The 
family  of  the  deposed  rajah  was  for  ever  excluded 
from  the  throne.  All  torture  and  mutUation  was 
abolished,  and  no  sentence  of  death  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted, except  by  the  written  warrant  of  the  British 
governor,  founded  on  a  report  of  the  case.  Sub- 
ject to  these  conditions,  the  administration  of  justice  * 
over  the  inhabitants  was  to  be  exercised  according 
to  established  forms,  and  by  the  ordinary  authorities, 
saving  always  the  inherent  right  of  government  to 
redress  grievances  and  reform  abuses  in  all  cases 
where  such  interposition  should  become  necessary. 
The  religion  of  Buddha  was  declared  inviolable. 

These 
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CHAP.  These  were  the  principal  articles  of  the  treaty  by 
^^^'  which  this  fine  and  fruitful  island  was  delivered  from 
1815.  the  cruel  caprice  of  a  tyrant,  and  placed  under  the 
dominion  of  Great  Britain.  The  acquisition  was  not 
the  less  estimable  or  glorious  because  it  was  made 
without  bloodshed,  and  was  secured  by  the  general 
consent  of  the  people. 
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Meeting  of  parliament. — Regents  speech. — Mi\  Brougham*s 
motion  on  the  Christian  treaty*  —  Fifiancial  measures.  — 
Repeal  of  the  property-tax.  —  Budget.  —  Affairs  of  the 
Bank.  —  Bestriction-^xct  renewed.  —  Marriage  qftheprin* 
cess  Charlotte  to  the  prince  qfCdbourgy  and  of  the  princess 
Mary  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  —  Motion  for  abolishing 
the  ^Ice  of  third  secretary  of  state. — Sir  John  Nempcrfs 
motion  req)ecting  Ireland.  —  Catholic  question*  —  Slaoe 
registry  bill.  —  Parliament  prorogued. — Expedition  to 
Algiers.  —  East  India  affairs.  —  Depredations  of  the  Pin- 
darees.  —  Java  restored  to  the  Dutch.  —  Affairs  of  France 

—  the  Netherlands — Spain  and  South  America  —  Ger-' 
many — Prussia  —  Austria  —  Russia — the  United  States. 

—  Domestic  cffairs.  —  Distresses  of  the  people.  —  Riot  in 
London. 

PARLIAMENT  assembled  on  the  1st  of  Febru-  chap. 

ary,  and  the  speech  of  the  prince  regent  was     ^^"- 
delivered  by  commission.     It  began  with  adverting     isie. 
to  the  glorious  results  of  the  late  campaign,  and  to  Meeting  or 
the  arrangements  made  for  securing  tne  repose  and  p"^^"*- 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  according  to  several  con-  ^5S!* 
ventions  and  treaties,  of  which  copies  were  to  be 
laid  before  both  houses.    The  extraordinary  situ- 
ation in  which  the  powers  of  Europe  had  been 
placed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, had  induced  the  allies  to  adopt  precautionary 
measures,  in  which  his  royal  highness  had  concur- 
red, relying  on  the  co-operation  of  parliament  for 
carrying  them  into  effect.      The  commons  were 
then  congratulated  on  the  flourishing  condition  of 
the  manufactures,  commerce,  and  revenue  of  the 
kingdom,  and  assured  of  his  royal  highness's  dis- 
%  position 
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CHAP,  position  to  concur  in  such  measures  of  economy  as 
^^"'  would  be  found  consistent  with  the  security  of  the 
1816.  country,  and  with  its  station  and  high  character 
among  the  European  powers.  The  speech  con- 
cluded with  expressing  the  prince  regent's  deter- 
mination to  maintain  that  character,  by  the  justice 
and  moderation  of  his  conduct,  in  the  sincere  and 
earnest  hope  that  the  same  internal  union  and 
confidence,  by  which  so  many  dangers  had  been 
surmounted,  might  still  continue  to  strengthen  the 

Sublic  prosperity,  and  prolong  the  tranquillity  of 
lurope.  The  usual  addresses  were  voted,  but  not 
without  a  division  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  an 
amendment  moved  by  Mr,  Brand,  tending  to  cen- 
sure ministers  for  not  having,  without  unnecessary 
delay,  convened  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating those  important  treaties  which  were 
now  to  be  laid  before  them,  after  having  been  acted 
upon  for  several  months ;  and  to  assure  his  royal 
highness,  that  the  house  would  speedily  undertake 
a  revisal  of  the  civil  and  military  establishments, 
and  would,  at  an  early  period,  take  into  serious 
consideration  the  state  of  the  country.  This 
amendment  was  rejected  by  90  votes  against  23, 
and  the  original  address  was  carried* 
Mr.  When  the  various  documents  relative  to  the  late 

roov!»  rm"a  political  arrangements  on  the  continent  had  been 
copy  of  the  subjpfiitted  to  die  inspection  of  both  houses,  Mr. 
t^^*"  Brougham,  on  the  9th  of  February,  took  occasion 
to  move  for  a  copy  of  a  treaty  concluded  at  Paris 
on  the  26th  of  September,  between  the  sovereigns 
of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  and  since  denomi- 
nated The  Christian  treaty.  By  the  tenor  of  this 
compact,  the  three  potentates,  members  of  three 
different  Christian  churches,  declared  their  resolu- 
tion>  both  in  the  administration  of  their  own  states, 
and  in  their  political  relations  with  other  go- 
vernments, to  take  for  their  guide  the  precepts  of 
the  holy  religion  taught  by  our  Saviour.     They 

declared 
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declared  that  all  the  powers  who  should  choose  chap, 
solemnly  to  avow  the  sacred  principles  which  had  ^^^^' 
actuated  them,  would  be  received  with  equal  ar*  isia 
dour  and  affection  into  this  holy  alliance.  Mr. 
Brougham  observed,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  which  required  those 
sovereigns  to  put  themselves  ostentatiously  for- 
ward as  the  defenders  of  that  Christianity  which 
no  danger  menaced,  or  of  those  principles  which 
all  good  men  must  be  ready  to  sustain.  There 
was  something  so  singular  in  the  language  of  the 
treaty,  as  to  warrant  no  little  jealousy.  In  the 
very  first  article,  the  contracting  parties  pledged 
themselves,  on  all  occasions,  and  in  all  places,  to 
lend  each  other  aid  and  assistance,  and  declaied 
that  they  would  lead  their  subjects  and  their  armies 
in  the  same  spirit  of  fraternity  which  animated 
them,  to  protect  religion,  peace,  and  justice.  He 
could  not  think  that  the  treaty  referred  to  objects 
merely  spiritual.  On  a  former  occasion,  these 
very  powers,  after  professing  great  regard  for  truth, 
religion,  and  justice,  had  made  war  against  an  un- 
offending country;  the  partition  of  Poland  had 
been  prefaced  by  language  very  similar  to  that 
now  used ;  and  the  proclamation  of  the  empress 
Catharine,  which  wound  up  that  fatal  tragedy,  was 
couched  in  almost  the  same  words.  The  treaty 
had  been  concluded  by  these  great  military  sove- 
reigns without  our  participation,  and  it  bore  their 
own  signatures,  and  not  ttiose  of  their  ministers, 
according  to  the  established  rules  of  diplomacy. 
A  suspicion  might  be  entertained  that  the  whole 
was  meant  as  a  prelude  to  some  crusade  against 
the  Ottoman  Porte.  Lord  Castlereagh  vindicated 
the  motives  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  in  seeking 
the  only  glory  now  left  him  to  acquire,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  beneficial  and  lasting  peace* 
He  stated  that  the  prince  regent,  whose  accession 
to  this  alliance  had  been  solicited,  had  expressed 

his 
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CHAP,  his  satisfaction  in  its  tendency,  with  an  assurance 
■  ^^^^'  that  the  British  government  would  not  be  one  of* 
1816.  the  least  disposed  to  act  up  to  its  principles.  He 
opposed  the  production  of  the  document  itself,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
parliament  to  call  for  copies  of  treaties  to  which 
this  country  was  no  party. 

In  a  committee  of  supply,  on  the  12th,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  commenced  his  financial 
exposition  by  announcing  that  provision  was  to  be 
made  for  the  payment  of  outstanding  exchequer 
bills,  for  the  years  1814  and  1815,  which  he  esti- 
mated at  35,W)0,000/.    The  different  branches  of 
the   revenue    for    1815    yielded    an    amount    of 
66,443,802/.  exceeding  by  more  than  a  million  that 
of  1814.     In  the  application  of  ttiis  sum,  21  mil- 
lions had  been  employed  in  the  payment  of  arrears 
by  which    the  whole  unfunded  debt  had    been 
brought  down  from  64i  millions  to  47,700,000/. 
In  reference  to  the  commerce  of  the  countiy  he 
stated,  that  in  the  three  quarters  ending  on  the 
10th  of  October  1814,  the  value  of  exports  had 
been  37,167,294/. ;  in  the  parallel  period  for  1815, 
they    had    been    42,425,357/*      Notwithstanding 
these  favourable  appearances,  it  was  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  the   community  were  labouring  under 
many  embarrassments,    arising  chiefly  from   the 
depreciation  of .  agricultural    produce.      The  re- 
medies which  he  proposed  were,  first,  a  diminution 
in  taxation,  by  reducing  the  property-tax  from  ten 
to  five  per  cent.,  and  by  remitting  some  minor 
taxes  which  particularly  affected  the  agricultural 
interest ;  and,  secondly,  a  system  of  measures  for 
the  support  of  public  credit,  to  consist  chiefly  in 
avoiding  a  loan,  and  in  throwing  into  the  money- 
market  a  capital  of  fourteen  millions  for  the  sink- 
ing fund.     Of  the  public  expenditure  the  princi- 
pal heads  were  the  army  and  navy.     The  number 
of  seamen  to  be  voted  was  33,000,  of  whom  10,000 

might 
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might  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  squadrons  on  chap. 
foreign  stations,  which  it  had  not  yet  been  in  the  ^^"' 
power  of  government  to  recall.  The  whole  ex-  i8i«. 
peiise  of  this  department  was  estimated  at  seven 
millions.  The  army  estimates  would  likewise  be 
greater  for  this  than  for  subsequent  years.  Twenty- 
nve  thousand  men  would  be  requisite  for  Great 
Britain,  and  an  equal  number  for  Ireland;  which 
force,  added  to  the  quota  necessary  for  colonies 
and  garrisons,  would  form  an  aggregate  of  90,000. 
The  20,000  rec(liisite  for  India  would  be  paid  by 
the  India  company;  and  30,000,  forming  part  of 
the  allied  force  in  France,  would  be  supported  at 
the  expense  of  that  country.  The  charges  for  this 
branch  of  expenditure,  and  for  that  of  the  navy,  were 
necessarily  high  at  the  conclusion  of  so  long  a  war. 
Of  the  ways  and  means,  the  first  article  was  a  surplus 
of  three  nmlions  of  the  unapplied  grants  of  thepreced- 
ing  year ;  and  the  next  was  that  of  the  conllso)idated 
fund,  estimated  at  two  millions  and  a  half.  The  or- 
dinary annual  taxes  were  taken  at  three  millions ;  the 
5  per  cent,  property-tax  at  six  millions ;  and  the  last 
item  was  an  advance  from  the  bank  of  six  millions 
at  4  per  cent.  The  resolutions  founded  on  these 
statements  were  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

In  consequence  of  numerous  petitions  presented  Property- 
against  a  renewal  of  the   property-tax,  the  chan-  S^edT" 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
measure ;  and,  as  this  change  in  his  arrangements 
required  him  to  have  recourse  to  loans,   he  also 

fave  up  the  war  malt-duties.     On  the   27th  of 
lay,  when  the  budget  was  produced,  the  supplies  Budget. 
for  the  year;  after  deducting  the  Irish  proportion, 
were  stated  at  27,279,29^/.     The  additional  ways  ^ 

and  means  were,  first  an  advance  from  the  bank  of 
three  millions  at  three  per  cent,  interest,  on  condition 
of  being  permitted  to  increase  their  capital  by  one 
fourth ;  and,  secondly,  an  issue  of  exchequer  bills  to 
the  amount  of  two  miUions  and  a  half.  The  surplus 
VOL.  VI.  L  L  grants, 
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CHAP,  grants,  which  had  been  calculated  at  three  millions, 
^^"*    were  found,  on  accurate  enquiry,  to  amount  to 
1816.     5,663,755/. 
Afiain  of        Several  interesting  debates  occurred  during  the 
the  ban  .    ggggj^jj^  respcctiug  the  public  transactions  with  the 
bank.      On  the    14th  of   March,    Mr.  Grenfell 
entered  into  an  examination  of  the   advantages 
gained  by  that  corporation,  and  of  the  corresponding 
k>sses  sustained  by  the  public,  from  the  balances 
possessed  by  the  bank  since  1806,  assuming  their 
aggregate  amount,  during  the  subsequent  period,  to 
have  been  about  eleven  millions  and  a  naif.     In 
concluding  this    examination   he  observed,  that 
instead  of  borrowing  six  millions  from  the  bank, 
at  four  per  cent.,  we  ought,  in  consideration  of  the 
extravagant  profits  late^  made  by  that  company, 
to  borrcm  the  sum  without  any  interest  at  all.     The 
motion  which  he  made  for  a  select  committee  to 
enquire  into  this  subject  was  lost 
^*'*"^w  *^^  subsequent  measures  relative  to  finance, 

**^"*"      '  the  most  important  were,  the  extension  of  the  re- 
striction act  on  cash  payments  until  July  1818  ^ 
the  consolidation  of  the  English  and  Irish  ex- 
chequers ;  and  an  act  for  a  new  silver  coinage. 
Pw^rion        On  the  14th  of  March,  a  message  was  sent  from 
PrincL      the  prince  regent  to  both  houses  of  parliament, 
^lotte     announcing  the  marriage  contract  of  his  daughter 
on^ermar-  ^^  prfuccss  Charlotte  Augusta,  with  his  serene 
highness  the  prince  Leopoll  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and 
expressing  his  persuasion  of  the  concurrence  of 
parliament,  in  enabling  him  to  make  such  pro- 
vision in  regard  to  that  marriage,  as  might  be 
•    suitable  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  country. 
On  the  motion  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
an  annual  sum  of  60,000/.  was  voted  to  the  ulus- 
trious  pair,  of  which  10,000i  was  to  form  a  sort  of 
priyy.purse  for  her  royal  highness,  and  the  re- 
mainder  to  defray  the  domestic  expenses  of  the 

Srince  of  Coburg ;  this  sum  to  be  granted  to  them 
uring  their  joint  lives.    If  the  prince  should  die 

II  first, 
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first,  the  whole  sum  was  to  be  continued  to  her   cha^. 
royal  highness ;  if  he  should  be  the  survivor,  the     ^^^^' 
sum  of  50,000/,  was  to  be  continued  to  him.     On      isic 
a  subsequent  motion,  the  sum  of  60,000/,   was 
granted  by  way  of  outfit,  and  a  bill  was  passed  for 
the  naturalization  of  the  prince  of  Coburg,     The 
marriage -ceremony  was  performed  on  the   2d  of 
May,  at  the  Queen's  palace,  in  the  presence  of  the 
prince  regent,  the  queen,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family ;  and  the  event  called  forth  the  sincere  con- 
gratulations of  the  nation.     In  July,  another  royal  Marriage 
marriage  took  place,  between  the  princess  Mary,  ^^Slt"' 
fourth  daughter  of  his  majesty,  and  her  cousin  the  with  the 
duke  of  Gloucester.     They  framed  their  establish-  ^^^^r^ 
ment  upon  such  a  scale,  as  to  render  unnecessary 
any  application  to  the  public  purse. 

Among  the  attempts  made  for  the  reduction  of  ^°^?!  ^^ 
public   expenses,  was  a  motion  by  Mr,  Tierney,  the  office  of 
for  abolishing  the  oflSce  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  |Jj*"*oJ^ 
department  of  war  and  colonies,  which  was  lost  by    ^^  ^  ^' 
a  majority  of  82,     On  the  bill  for  regulating  the 
civil  list,  the  same  gentleman  moved  an  amendment 
that  the  expenditure  should  not  exceed  the  re- 
venues, and  that  the  several  remaining  charges 
heretofore  borne  upon  the  civil  list  expenditure,  or 
made  good  by  applications  of  the  droits  of  the 
crown,  should  in  niture  be  made  a  charge  upon  the 
consolidated  fund ;  or,  that  the  amount  of  such 
expenditure,  not  provided  for  by  parliament,  if  ex- 
ceeding  the  revenue  arising  from  the  droits  of  the 
crown  or  other  resources,  should  everv  year  be 
submitted  to  parliament.     This  amendment  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  114. 

The  state  of  Ireland  was  brought  before  the  f^^ 
consideration  of  parliament,  on  the  2Sd  of  April, 
by  sir  John  Newport,  who,  after  an  historical  view 
of  the  mode  in  which  that  country  had  been 
governed,  moved  for  an  address  to  the  prince 
regent,  praying  for  documents  to  explain  the 
L  L  2  extent 
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extent  and  nature  of  those  evils  which  rendered  it 
necessary  to  maintain  there  an  army  of  25,000  men, 
in  a  period  of  profound  peace*  This  motion  was 
superseded  by  an  amendment,  proposed  by  Mr* 
Peel,  who,  in  defending  the  measures  pursued  by 
government,  entered  into  an  explanation  of  the 
actual  condition  of  Ireland.  The  north,  tlie  extreme 
west,  the  south,  and  the  east  of  that  kingdom,  were 
comparatively  tranquil;  the  disturbed  districts 
were,  Tipperary,  King's  County,  Westmeath,  and 
Limerick.  Nothing  was  more  difficult  than  to 
characterise  the  precise  nature  of  the  disturbances ; 
they  seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  a  general  con- 
federacy in  crime,  a  systematic  opposition  to  all 
laws  and  municipal  institutions.  An  animated 
debate  ensued,  which  terminated  by  a  division  in 
favour  of  the  amendment.  The  discussions  on  the 
Catholic  question  were  attended  with  the  same 
result  as  on  former  occasions;  but  an  expectation 
was  entertained,  that  they  would  be  renewed  in 
the  ensuing  session  with  happier  success.  A  strong 
impression  was  produced  by  an  opinion  which  the 
bisnop  of  Norwich  expressed,  respecting  the  ob- 
jection made  against  the  emancipation  of  the 
catholics,  on  the  score  of  danger  to  the  church  of 
England.  The  only  way,  he  observed,  to  secure 
permanently  the  existence  of  any  establishment, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  was  to  evince  liberal  and  con- 
ciliatory conduct  to  those  who  differed  from  us, 
and  to  lay  its  foundation  in  the  love,  affection,  and 
esteem  of  all  within  its  influence.  This  was  the 
true  foundation  of  our  church ;  with  this  it  was 
secure  from  all  danger ;  without  this,  every  other 
security  was  futile  and  fallacious. 

A  BILL,  relative  to  the  registry  and  regulation  of 
slaves,  which  had  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  toward  the  close  of  the  last  session,  was 
again  discussed^  and  became  the  subject  of  warm 
debates,  in  consequence  of  a  calamitous  insurrec-* 

tion. 
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tion,  which  had  taken  place  at  Barbadoes.  A  pe-  chap. 
tition  against  the  proposed  measure  was  presented  ^^^^'  ■ 
on  the  22d  of  May,  on  behalf  of  the  merchants  of  isie; 
Bristol,  who  deprecated  it  as  disclosing  a.  spirit  of 
interference  with  the  local  legislation  erf  the  colo- 
nies. On  the  suggestion  of  lord  Castlereagh,  who 
alluded  to  the  negociations  pending  with  certain 
foreign  powers  relative  to  the  slave-trade,  Mr.Wilber. 
force  postponed  his  intended  motion,  and  in  the  mean 
time  moved  for  papers  on  the  subject.  Mr,  Palmer, 
on  behalf  of  the  planters,  entered  into  a  general  ex- 
planation of  the  state  of  the  colonies,  followed  by 
an  account  of  the  insurrection,  in  which  he  ad- 
duced facts  to  prove  that  it  arose  from  expectations 
among  the  slaves,  of  entire  emancipation,  fostered 
by  the  proposed  registry  bill.  He  moved  an 
amendment  on  the  address  proposed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  praying  that  the  prince  regent  would 
order  effectual  measures  for  discountenancing  these 
unfounded  and  dangerous  impressions,  and  would  re- 
commend to  the  colonial  authorities  to  promote  the 
moral  and  religious  improvement,  as  well  as  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  tne  negroes.  The  amendment 
was  carried,  and  a  similar  address  was  voted  in  the 
house  of  lords,  with  this  additional  clause;. — to 
make  every  necessary  provision  against  any  vio- 
lation of  the  abolition  acts  under  the  facilities 
which  may  be  afforded  by  the  restoration  of  peace. 
Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  2d  of  July,  after  Promg- 
a  speech  delivered  by  the  prince  regent,  in  which  j?^°"^P"" 
he  testified  his  satisfaction  in  the  pacific  and  friendly  *"** 
dispositions  evinced  by  all  the  powers  engaged  in  the 
late  war,  and  expressed  his  deep  regret  at  the  dis- 
tresses sustained  by  many  classes  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects, which  he  hoped  would  be  found  to  have 
arisen  from  causes  of  a  temporary  nature. 

A  NAVAL  expedition  was  this  year  undertaken.  Expedition 
in  the  success  of  which  every  civilized  state  was  ^  Aigien. 
interested.    After  the  conclusion  of  the  general 

L  L  3  peace 
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CHAP,  peace  in  1814,  the  pirates  of  Tunis  and  Algiers, 
^^^^'     availing  themselves  of  the  favourable  change  in  re- 
1816.     gard  to  the  freedom  of  commerce,  had  carried  their 
depredations  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  demand  the 
prompt  interference  of  the   British  government. 
Early  in  the  spring,   lord  Exmouth  was  sent  to 
Algiers,  and  sir  Thomas  Maitland,  his  majesty's 
lord  high  commissioner  in  the  Ionian  isles,  to  x  u- 
nis,  with  a  view  to  procure  some  amicable  arrange- 
ment with  the  respective  governments  of  those 
states.     They  obtained,    without  diflBculty,  many 
important  concessions ;  a  great  number  of  captives 
were  instantly    set  at    liberty;    and  though   the 
demand  of  abolishing  Christian  slavery  was  not  im- 
mediately complied  with,  assurances  were  given 
that  an  immediate  communication  should  be  made 
on  that  subject  to  the  Ottoman  porte,  and  that 
if  the  grandf  signer  expressed  his  disapprobation, 
the    practice    should    be   for  ever  discontinued. 
On  the  faith  of  these  promises  sir  Thomas  Maitland 
returned  to  Malta,  and  lord   Exmouth  with  his 
fleet  to  England.     After  their  departure,  the  Al- 
gerines  instantly  resumed  their  predatory  system,  and 
consummated  their  treachery  on  the  aist  of  May 
by  a  most  horrible  massacre  of  Christians  engaged 
in  the  coral  fisheiy  at  Bona.     When  the  news  of 
this  outrage  reached  England,  it  was  determined 
that  lord  Exmouth  should  return  to  Algiers  with  a 
formidable  armament  to  take  vengeance  for  the 
infraction  of  a  treaty  so  recently  concluded.     He 
sailed  in  his  own  ship,  the  Queen  Charlotte,  110 
guns,  accompanied  b)^  the  Impregnable,  98,  three 
seventy-fours,   five  frigates,   and    several  smaller 
armed  vessels,  and  an'iving  at  Gibraltar  early  in 
August,  was   there  joined  by  a  Dutch  squadron 
under  the  command  of  admiral  Van  der  CapeUen. 
Before  proceeding  on  his  enterprise,  the  British  ad- 
miral sent  the  Prometheus,  captain  Dashwood,  to 
Algiers,  for  the  pui^pose   of  bringing  away   the 

English 
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English  consul  and  his  family.     The  captain  had  chap. 
an  interview  with  the  dey,  who  infonned  him  that     ^^^^' 
he  was  well  aware  of  lord  Exmouth's  designs,  and     leie. 
was  prepared  to  resist  any  armament  which  might 
be  brought  against  him.     He  had  ah-eady  placed 
the  consul  in  confinenient,  and  positively  rejected 
all  applications  for  his  release.   Captain  Dashwood 
succeeded  in  bringing  away  in  disguise  the  con- 
sul's wife  and  daughter  j  his  infant  child  was  to 
follow  in  a  basket,  but  it  was  discovered  by  its 
cries,  and  carried  back  to  the  city ;  the  dey,  how- 
ever, had   the  humanity  to  send  it  to  its  mother 
the  next  morning.     On  the  27th  of  August  the 
whole  armament  came  in  sight  of  Algiers,  and  lord 
Exmouth  sent  a  flag  of  truce  with  a  statement  of 
the  demands  which  he  was  instructed  to  make. 
These  were,  the  immediate  release  of  all  Christian 
slaves,  without  ransom  ;  the  restitution  of  all  mo- 
ney which  had  been  received  for  Sardinian  and 
Neapolitan  captives  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year ;  a  solemn  declaration  from  the  dey,  that  he 
would  in  future  respect  the  rights  of  humanity, 
and  treat  all  prisoners  taken  in  war  according  to 
the  usage  of  European  nations ;  and  lastly,  peace 
with  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  same 
terms  as  with  England.    No  answer  being  returned 
within  the  time  stipulated,  orders  were  issued  for 
the  ships  to  occupy  the  stations  assigned  to  them. 
The  firing  commenced  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  was  continued  without  intermission  until  past 
nine.     It  was  answered  from  numerous  batteries 
on  the  mole,  and  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  city, 
with  such  eflect  as  to  occasion  a  loss  to  the  assail- 
ants of  more  than  800  men.    Next  morning  the 
scene  of  desolation  exhibited  by  the  city  and  har- 
bour was  such  as  must  have  considerably  lowered 
the  tone  of  the  dey  and  his  council.     They  had  to 
grieve  for  the  destruction  of  four  large  frigates  of 
44  guns  J  five  corvettes,  from  24  to  SO  guns,  all 
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CHAP,  their  gun  and  mortar-boats  except  seven,  a  great 
^^"'  number  of  small  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  the 
1816.  magazines,  arsenal,  and  a  large  quantity  of  marine 
stores.  Lord  Exmouth  sent  a  letter  to  the  dey,  in 
which,  after  stating  that  this  chastisement  was  in- 
flicted on  him  for  the  massacre  at  Bona,  and  for 
the  contempt  with  which  the  messenger  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  had  been  treated,  he  offered  him  the 
same  terms  which  on  this  last  occasion  had  been 
so  rashly  rejected.  After  an  interval  of  three 
hours,  a  signal  was  made  that  the  terms  were  ac- 
cepted 'y  and  deputies  were  sent  on  board  the 
Queen  Charlotte  to  adjust  the  minor  parts  of  the 
negociation.  At  noon  all  the  Christian  slaves  in 
Algiers,  except  one,  whose  liberation  lord  Ex- 
mouth  afterwards  extorted  under  a  threat  of  re- 
newing the  bombardment,  were  marched  to  the 
shore,  and  delivered  up  to  the  allies.  Nearly  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  were  paid  into  their 
hands,  as  the  amount  of  the  ranscnn  money  re- 
ceived ftom  Naples  and  Sardinia  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year.  Some  other  points  in 
dispute  being  adjusted,  and  the  dey  having  pub- 
licly begged  pardon  of  the  British  consul  in  terms 
dictated  by  the  captain  of  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
lord  Exmouth  departed  on  the  3d  of  September 
with  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  of  not  having  left  a 
single  Christian  captive  in  Algiers.  This  honour- 
able achievement  was  applauded  throughout  Eu- 
rope }  but  it  was  still  doubted  whether  a  more  se- 
vere visitation  might  not  be  necessary  to  quell 
those  barbarians  who  had  so  long  been  permitted 
to  outrage  human  nature. 

Ejrtindia  In  India,  hostilities  were  resumed  against  Ne- 
paul,  in  consequence  of  the  refiisal  of  the  rajah  to 
ratify  the  treaty  which  had  been  signed.  Early  in 
February  the  British  reduced  the  strong  and  im- 
portant fortress  of  Hurryhui-pore,  and  on  the  27th 
obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Ghoorkas,  which 

enable^ 
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enabled  them  to  advance  against  Muckwampore.   chap. 
The  rajah,  trembling  for  the  fate  of  his  capital,     ^^"' 
acceded  to  the  terms  proposed  in  the  former  treaty,      isie. 
and  on  the  4th  of  March  tJie  peace  was  ratified. 
For  the  successes  obtained  agaiiS^t  this  formidable 
enemy  the  thanks  of  parliament  were  voted  to  the 
governor-general,  and  the  generals,  officers,  and 
troops  under  his  orders.     Lord  Moira  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  marquis  of  the  united  kingdom, 
by  the    title  of   marquis    of   Hastings;    and  sir 
David  Ochterlony,  who  had  been  created  a  baro- 
net, now  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of 
the  bath. 

On  the  side  of  Bombay,  a  force  under  colonel 
East  was  employed  in  reducing  some  refractory 
Arab  troops  in  the  service  of  the  petty  princes  of 
Guzaret,  and  afterwards  in  bringing  the  state  of 
Cutch  under  the  control  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. In  April  there  were  some  disturbances  of 
an  alarming  nature  at  Bareilly  in  Rohilcand,  origi- 
nating in  a  small  assessment  imposed  on  the  inha- 
bitants. Recourse  was  had  to  a  military  force,  and 
many  lives  were  lost  ere  tranquillity  was  restored. 
The  state  of  the  provinces  possessed  by  the  native 
powers  became  daily  more  deplorable^  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  no  longer  finding  any  security 
for  property,  emigrated  to  the  company's  terri- 
tories; while  others,  who  had  been  ruined  by  the 
depredations  of  the  Pindarees,  had  no  resource  but  pepreda- 
to  join  them.  These  freebooters  had  been  gradually  ^dM^Si! 
increasing  in  force  since  1 804,  and  for  some  time  had 
occasioned  serious  annoyance  to  the  British.  This 
year  they  made  an  inroad  into  Guntoer,  one  of 
the  northern  circars,  ravaged  and  laid  waste  that 
rich  district,  and  committed  acts  of  the  most  un- 
paralleled barbarity  against  the  inhabitants.  The 
loss  sustained  by  the  government  was  estimated 
at  a  million  sterling ;  but  the  movements  of  the 
Pindarees  were  so  skilfully  conducted,  that  our 

troops 
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CHAP,  troops  could  never  bring  them  to  action^  and  they 
^^^^'    not  only  escaped  with  impunity,  but  carried  off  most 
1816.     Qf  their  booty.     Another  predatory  force,  under 
the  rapacious  chieftain  Ameer  Khan,  invaded  the 
state  of  Jugpore,  and  levied  contributions  on  the 
rajah,  who  was  prevented  from  availing  himself  of 
the  protection  of  the  British,  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  neighbouring  states. 
Java  n.         TowARD  the  closc  of  the  year,  the  valuable  island 
S^'outeh.  of  Java  was  delivered  up  to  the  Dutch;     In  the 
treatv  of  cession,  the  interests  of  the  native  princes 
had  been  unfortunately  neglected ;  and  it  was  in 
vain  that  Mr.  Raffles,  the  lieutenant-governor,  at- 
tempted to  obtain    from    the  Dutch  authorities 
some  stipulations  in  their  favour. 
Affjn  of        In  Europe  the  restoration  of  peace  left  each  state 
Fiance.      ^^  feiaorc  to  occupy  itself  with  measures  of  domestic 
policy.     France,  notwithstanding  the  restraint  im- 
posed by  a  powerful  army  on  the  frontier^  was  agi- 
tated by  intestine  discords,  which  induced  the  legisla- 
ture to  suspend  the  law  for  securing  personal  liberty, 
and  to  revive  for  a  time  the  jurisdiction  of  prevotal 
courts  for  the  sake  of  summary  procedure  against 
persons  guilty  of  seditious  practices.    One  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  was  the  trial  of  count 
Lavalette,  who  was  found  guilty  of  treason  in  &- 
cilitating  the  usurpation  of  Bonaparte.     On  the 
night  preceding  the  day  appointed  for  his  execu- 
iion^  he  fled  from  prison,  disguised  in  the  dress  of 
his  wife;  and  through  the  aid  of  three  English 
gentlemen,  sir  Robert  Wilson,  captain  Hutchin- 
son, and  Mr.  Bruce,  escaped  into  the  Netherlands. 
For  that  oflfence  they  were  condemned  to  an  im- 
prisonment of  three  months  in  Paris.     A  law  of 
amnesty  was  enacted  in  favour  of  persons  who  had 
participated  in  the  late  rebellion,  with  certain  re- 
servations and  exceptions.       In    September  the 
chamber  of  deputies  was  dissolved,  and  in  the 
elections  which  ensued,  the  influence  of  the  ministry 

was 
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was  exercised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  call  forth  the  chap. 
severest  strictures  from    their    opponents.      The     ^^^^ 
session  of  the  new  chamber  was  opened  on  the  4th     isig. 
of  November  by  a  speech  from  tne  king.     In  the 
course  of  the  summer  the  hope  of  a  succession  in 
the  royal  line  of  Bourbon  was  strengthened  by  the 
marriage  of  the  duke  of  Berri  with  Maria  Caro-* 
lina,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Naples. 

In  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  TheNe- 
government  was  occupied  in  various  financial  re-  •***''»™*^ 
forms,  and  in  certain  commercial  regulations,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  union  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  provinces.  A  law  was  passed  for  restrain- 
ing  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  respect  to  foreign 
powers.  On  the  1st  of  July,  the  king  announced 
to  the  states-general,  that,  in  compliance  with  the 
invitation  of  his  powerful  ally,  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  he  had  acceded  to  the  holy  alliance.  He 
afterwards  laid  before  them  a  treaty  concluded 
with  the  prince  recent  of  Great  Britain  and  Hano- 
ver, for  the  abolition  of  the  imports  exacted  when 
an  inheritance  passed  from  the  dominions  of  one 
party  to  those  of  the  other.  This  arrangement  was 
extended  not  only  to  duties  payable  into  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  but  to  those  levied  on  account  of 
provinces,  towns,  corporations,  and  other  public 
bodies. 

In  Spain,  the  distressed  state  of  the  finances  was  Spaia. 
apparent  from  various  expedients  adopted  to  re- 
plenish the  treasury,  one  of  which  was,  that  it 
should  be  open  for  receipt,  but  shut  for  payment. 
A  royal  edict  was  issued  for  restoring  to  the  Jesuits 
all  their  houses,  colleges,  funds,  and  revenues.  In 
September,  Ferdinand  VII.  married  his  niece  Isa- 
bel, a  princess  of  Brazil ;  and  his  brother,  don 
Carlos,  married  her  sister,  Maria  Francisca.  To 
commemorate  these  nuptials,  a  general  pardon  was 
issued  for  all  delinquents  capable  of  receiving  it; 
but  a  great  latitude  of  exception  was  taken,  and  it 
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included  those  persons  who,  by  their  zeal  for 
liberty,  had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the 
government.  The  war  in  the  colonies  was  stiti 
undecided*.  Murillo  had  taken  Carthagena,  and 
had  expelled  the  insurgents  from  Santa  Fe,  the 
capital  of  New  Granada.  His  antagonist,  Bolivar, 
was  collecting  a  force  at  the  island  of  Margarita, 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  ground  which  he 
had  lost.  In  Peru  the  royal  troops  obtained  some 
advantages  over  the  army  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and 
the  interests  of  the  latter  state  were  materially  af- 
fected by  the  conduct  of  Artigas,  who  had  placed 
his  troops  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Plate,  and  thus 
afforded  to  the  government  of  Brazil  a  pretext  for 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 
A  Portuguese  force  was  accordingly  sent  into  the 
territory  of  Montevideo. 

In  Germany  little  progress  was  made  in  the 
establishment  of  those  free  institutions  which  the 
people  had  been  led  to  contemplate  as  the  reward 
of  their  exertions  against  the  tyranny  of  Bona- 
parte. The  Prussian  cabinet,  while  engaged  in 
framing  a  representative  system,  carried  its  hos- 
tility to  political  discussion  so  far,  as  to  suppress 
the  Rhenish  Mercury,  a  journal  which  had  ob- 
tained extensive  circulation,  and  to  exercise  a 
strict  censorship  over  all  publications  of  the  same 
kind.  The  king  of  Wirtemberg  was  at  variance 
with  his  states ;  and  this  unhappy  dissension  termi- 
nated only  in  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
30th  of  October.  His  successor  evinced  a  more 
liberal  spirit,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
happiness  of  his  people  and  of  himself  could  only 
be  obtained  by  a  representative  constitution  adapted 
to  their  various  relations.  Austria  was  involved  in 
financial  embarrassments,  which  were  but  inade- 
quately relieved  by  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank  for  regulating  the  paper  currency.     The 

principal 
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principal  events  at  court  were,  the  death  of  the  char 
emperor^s  second  wife,  and  his  subsequent  mar-      ^^'^'  . 
riage  to  a  princess  of  Bavaria.     On  the  opening  of     ^8i6. 
the  diet  at  Frankfort,  a  declaration  was  made  by 
the  Austrian  representative,  that  his  master  recog- 
nised in  the  conferred  presidency  no  real  political 
privileges  but  merely  acknowledged  the  honourable 
distinction  of  being  a  conductor  of  its  transac- 
tions. 

In  Russia,  one  of  the  most  important  measures  Rukm. 
adopted  by  the  government  was,  a  decree  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  two  capitals.  So 
far  from  manifesting  a  disposition  to  diminish  his 
military  force,  the  emperor  ordained,  that  all  his 
Polish  subjects  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
thirty,  without  distinction  of  rank,  origin,  or  re- 
ligion, should  be  liable  to  serve  as  soldiers  under 
the  conscription  law.  Two  corps  of  reserve  were  to 
be  formed  j  the  conscripts  of  the  first  were  destined 
to  complete  the  troops  of  the  line,  and  their  places 
were  to  be  filled  by  those  of  the  second. 

The  United  States  of  America  were  engaged  in  The  united 
discussions  with  the  Spanish  government,  concern-  ^^^' 
ing  a  portion  of  territory  in  Florida,  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  former  power  in  consequence 
of  the  Louisiana  treaty.  In  consequence  of  me- 
morials submitted  to  the  house  of  representatives, 
concerning  the  decline  of  American  manufactures 
since  the  renewal  of  trade  with  Great  Britain,  a 
duty  was  imposed,  ad  valorem^  on  cotton  goods 
imported  from  any  foreign  country  whatever.  In 
the  {{resident's  message  to  congress  at  the  close  of 
tlie  year,  complaint  was  made  of  the  operation  of 
the  British  navigation  laws.  The  British  govern- 
ment had  prohibited  a  trade  between  its  colonies 
and  the  United  States,  in  American  vessels,  while 
it  permitted  a  trade  to  be  carried  on  in  British 
vessels,  thus  favouring  its  own  navigation  at  the 
expence  of  the  American.     The  rule  of  reciprocity 
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CHAP,  had  been  urged  upon  the  British  cabinet;  but  it  had 
.-^^^''     declined  any  negociation'on  the  subject. 

1816.  The  domestic  affairs  of  Great  Britain  were  in- 
^hT^  volved  in  a  complication  of  embarrassments.  In  the 
pie  in  Great  earlier  part  of  the  year,  the  distress  was  principally 
con&ied  to  agricultural  labourers;  and  in  the 
counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Huntingdon,  and 
Cambridge,  a  detestable  spirit  of  conspiracy  was 
manifested  in  the  burning  of  houses,  bams,  and 
rick-yards.  As  the  season  advanced,  an  unusual 
inclemency  of  weather  threatened  a  general  failure 
of  harvest  in  Europe ;  and  a  consequent  rise  in  the 
corn-market,  occasioned  extensive  misery  among 
the  manufacturing  poor,  who  began  to  complain 
that  their  reduced  wages  would  no  longer  supply 
them  with  bread.  The  sudden  failure  of  the  war- 
demand  for  a  vast  variety  of  articles,  for  which  the 
return  of  peace  had  hitherto  opened  no  market, 
threw  thousands  of  artisans  out  of  employment,  and 
reduced  them  to  a  state  of  extreme  penury.  These 
miseries  were  particularly  felt  by  the  colliers  of 
Staffordshire,  and  the  workmen  employed  in  the 
iron  founderies  of  South  Wales ;  but  they  pressed 
with  more  or  less  severity  upon  all  the  productive 
classes  of  the  community.  Meetings  were  held  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  causes  and  remedies  of  these  evils, 
and  they  gave  rise  to  innumerable  petitions  for 
relief  from  the  burthen  of  excessive  taxation,  and 
S^aT  ^^^  ^  reform  in  parliament.  Two  assemblies  of 
this  kind  took  place  near  the  metropolis,  in  Spa- 
Fields,  the  last  of  which  ended  in  a  riot.  A  young 
man,  named  Watson,  after  uttering  an  inflammatory 
harangue,  seized  a  flag  from  one  of  the  by-standers, 
and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mob,  led 
them  into  the  city,  and  attempted  to  plunder  the 
shop  of  a  gunsmith  on  Snow-hill.  He  fired  a 
pistol  at  a  gentleman,  named  Piatt,  who  was  re- 
monstrating with  him,  and  for  this  offence  he  was 

appre- 
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apprehended,  but  he  escaped  in  the  confusion  that  chap. 
ensued.     The  riot,  which  might  have  produced     ^^^^; 
incalculable  mischief,  was  checked  by  the  spirited     i8»«. 
conduct  of  the  magistrates,  and  was  entirely  quelled 
by  the  appearance  of  a  mUitary  force. 
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Insults  offered  to  the  Prince  Regtnt  on  his  way  to  parliament. 

—  Speech.  —  Message  on  the  state  of  the  country.  —  Re- 
ports of  secret  committees.  —  Suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus 
actf  and  other  precautionary  measures. — Finance  committee. 

—  BiU for  compensating  civil  services^  and  abolition  of  the 
office  of  justices  in  Eyre.  —  Issue  of  exchequer  hills  for  local 
and  temporary  relief ,  —  Discussion  of  Catholic  claims, — 
Mr.  Abbot  resigns  the  office  of  speaker  to  the  house  of  com-- 
monSf  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Manners  Sutton.  —  Debate 
on  lord  Sidmouth's  circular  to  the  lords  lieutenants  of  coun- 
ties. — Second  message  on  the  state  of  the  country.  — Rc" 
neooed  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act.  —  Budget.  — 
Motion  on  foreign  slave  trade.  —  Prorogation  of  parlia-- 
ment.  — Affairs  of  India  —  of  France  —  Spain  —  Portugal 
and  Brazil  —  Russia  —  Sweden  —  Germany  —  Nether- 
lands—  United  States  —  South  America. — Domestic  of" 

fairs —  Trials  for  high^treason,  —  Death  of  the  princess 
Charlotte. 

CHAP.  TPHE   discontented  spirit  prevailing  among  the 
^^"^*  ■         inferior  ranks  of  people,  again  broke  forth  on 
1817.      the  first  public  occasion  on  which  it  could  be  ma- 
Insults  of.    nifested.     When  the  prince  regent  proceeded  to 
JtSL*^***  open  parliament  on  the  28th  ofjanuary,  his  pas- 
gem  on  his  sage  through  Westminster  was  interrupted  by  a 
uS^tf*"'  riotous  multitude ;  and  in  returning,  the  glass  of  his 
carnage  was  broken  by  a  stone,  or  other  missile, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  aimed  at  his  roy^d 
person.     This  outrage  was  mentioned  to  the  peers 
by  lord  Sidmouth,  and  a  conference  was  held  with 
the  house-  of  commons,  at  which  an  address  was 
agreed  upon,  to  congratulate  his  royal  highness  oti 
Speech.       his  cscapc.     The  principal  topics  of  the  opening 
speech  were,  the  late  splendia  achievement  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  successful  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign in  India,  and  the  distresses  which  were  felt 

not 
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not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  Europe^  chap. 
and  which  had  been  aggravated  by  the  unfavour-    ^^^^^y 
able  state  of  the  season;     His  royal  hishness  ad-     i^^?. 
verted  to  the  attempts  made  to  take  aimntage  of 
these  distresses  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  a  spirit  of  sedition  and  violence;  emressed 
his  determination  to  omit  no  precaution  torpre« 
serving  the  public  peace ;  and  testified  his  reliance 
.  on  the  cordial  co-operation  of  parliament  in  up« 
holding  a  system  of  law  and  government  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  the  best  which  had  ever 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  people. 

On  the  Sd  of  February,  a  message  was  sent  to  McMafem 
both  houses,  announcing  that  orders  had  been  given  ^^^^ 
for  the  communication  of  papers  respecting  certain     **""^* 
practices,  meetings,  and  combinations  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
evKlently  calculated  to  endanger  the  public  tran- 
quillity, to  alienate  the  affections  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  from  his  person  and  government,  and  to 
bring  mto  hatred  and  contempt  the  whole  system 
of  our  laws  and  constitution.    The  papers  were  lUporttor 
taken  into  consideration  on  the  following  day,  and  ***•  "•"* 
referred  by  each  house  to  a  secret  committee.  The 
reports,  which  were  presented  on  the  18th  and 
19th,  stated  in  substance,   that  a  traitorous  con- 
spiracv  appeared  to  have  been  formed  in  the  metro- 
polis K)r  the  purpose  of  overthrowing,  by  means  of 
a  general  insurrection,  the  established  government, 
laws,  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  ef- 
fecting a  general  plunder  and  division  of  property. 
Spa  Fields  had  been  chosen  for  a  place  of  meeting, 
as  aflfording  the  greatest  facilities  for  attacking  the 
most  important  points  in  the  city;  and  the  2d  of 
December  appeared  to  have  been  die  day  fixed  for 
the  execution  of  the  deugn.    Among  the  projects 
entertained  by  the  conspirators,  was  that  of  liberat- 
ing and  arming  the  prisoners  in  the  different  gaols, 
who  were  to  display  the  tri-colour  cockade,  and 
VOL.  VI.  M  M  co-operate. 
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CHAP,  co-c^erate,  by  the  most  violent  and  aai)guinu|r 
^-^^j-  means,  to  ensure  success.  Attempts  were  to  be 
1817.  made  to  seduce  from  their  allegiance  the  soldiers 
in  the  different  barracks.  There  was  strong  reason 
t6  believe  that  the  intended  rising  on  the  2d  of 
December  was  part  of  a  general  plan  of  rebellion 
and  revolution.  Of  the  persons  actually  assembled 
on  that  day,  some  who  had  not  engaged  in  the 
acts  of  plunder  and  insurrectiop  which  ensued,  had 
adjourned  the  meeting  until  the  10th  of  February  j 
and  it  appeared,  that  according  to  a  plan  concerted 
in  London,  meetings  were  to  be  held  at  the  same 
period  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  After  the 
speedy  suppression  of  the  disturbance  on  the  2d  of 
December,  the  leading  malcontents  agreed  that  it 
would  be  expedient  for  them  to  wait  untU  the  whole 
kingdom  should,  according  to  their  expression,  be 
more  completely  organized.  From  the  papers  be- 
fore the  committee,  it  i^peared  that  the  object  con* 
templated  was,  by  means  of  societies  or  clubs>  es- 
tablished in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  under  pre- 
tence of  parliamentary  reform,  to  infect  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  a  spirit  of  discontent,  of  insub- 
ordination, and  of  contempt  for  all  law,  reUgion^ 
.and  morality,  and  to  hold  out  to  them  the  plunder 
and  division  of  property  as  the  main  purpose  of 
their  efforts,  and  the  restoration  of  their  natural 
rights.  Among  these  societies  was  noticed  that  of 
the  London  Union,  to  which  various  branch  unions 
were  affiliated.  Another  society  was  that  of  the 
Spencean  Philanthropists,  whose  pro&ssed  objects 
.and  tenets  were,  that  there  should  be  a  parochial 
nartn^n^ship  in  land,  on  the  principle  th^  the  land- 
holders are  not  proprietors  in  chief;  that  they  are 
but  the  stewards  of  the  public ;  that  the  land  is 
the  people's  farm^  and  that  landed  monopoly  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Oiristianity,  anddestruf- 
tive  of  the  independence  and  morality  xsf  jmanki|id. 
The  country  societies  were  principally  to. he  found 

.  in 
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in  the  midland  and  northern  counties  of  England*  chap. 
and  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  Various  arts  of  se-  ^^"^' 
duction  were  employed  to  procure  converts,  and  i®^^* 
menaces  were  held  out  to  those  who  refused  to 
join.  In  many  instances  oaths  of  secrecy,  of  most 
atrocious  and  dreadful  import,  were  administered  ^ 
and  for  further  security  the  proceedings  were  orally 
communicated,  and  but  rarely  committed  to  writ- 
ing. Every  thing  of  importance  was  transacted  by 
managers,  delegates,  and  missionaries.  Among  the 
most  effectual  expedients  of  this  dangerous  con*- 
spiracy  was  noticed  the  active  and  rapid  circuk 
ation  of  seditious  and  inflammatoiy  publications, 
marked  with  a  peculiar  character  of'^  irreligion  and 
blasphemy,  and  tending  to  uproot  those  principles 
upon  which  alone  any  government  or  any  society 
can  be  supported.  In  some  of  these  tracts,  all  re« 
ligion  as  well  as  loyalty,  was  disavowed  by  an  as-  . 
sertion  in  answer  to  the  question  "  would  you  live 
without  gods  or  kings,**  —  "  we  abjure  tyranny  of 
every  kind.**  Another  expedient  was  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  afibrded  by  public  meet- 
ings to  address  the  multitude  in  terms  of  unpre- 
cedented licence  and  violence,  amounting  in  some 
instances  to  an  open  declaration,  that  in  case  of 
non-compliance  with  their  petitions,  the  sovereign 
would  have  forfeited  his  claims  to  their  allegiance. 
The  frequency  of  these  meetings  kept  the  minds 
of  the  peaceable  and  well-disposed  ip  a  state  of 
continual  agitation  and  alarm  j  white  the  appoint- 
ment of  them  in  various  places  at  tiie  saoie  time 
was  calculated  to  embarrass  and  impede  the  exef- 
tions  of  the  civil  power,  and  to  dis^ct  the  atten- 
tion of  government.  The  reports  concluded  by 
representing  this  state  of  things  as  replete  with 
dangers,  wMch  the  existing  laws  had  been  found 
inadequate  to  prevent. 

The  measures  proposed  by  ministers  were,  the 
temporary  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act ;  thfc 

M  M  2  extension 
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CHAP,  extension  of  an  act,  passed  in  179^,  for  the  security 
^^^^^u  of  his  majesty's  person,  to  the  prince  regent,  as  the 
18  V7.    -  person  exercising  the  functions  of  royalty ;  the  incor- 
J2^*^  poration  into  one  act,  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
GMitk^   of  179^,  relative  to  tumultuous  meetings  and  de- 
bating societies  ;  and  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
the  d9th  of  the  king,  declaring  the  illegaUty  of 
all  societies  bound  by  secret  oaths  or  extending 
themselves  by  fraternized  branches  over  the  king- 
dom ;  and  an  act  for  punishing  with  the  utmost 
rigour  any  attempt  to  gain  over  soldiers  and  sailors 
into  any  association  or  set  of  men,  and  withdmw 
them  from  their  allegiance.    These  measures,  es- 
pecially the  act  for  preventing  seditious  meetings 
and  assemblies,   excited  considerable  discussion; 
but  they  finally  received  the  sanction  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  session,  parliament  was 
called  upon  to  deliberate  on  a  permanent  system 
for  a  peace-establishment.  On  the  7th  of  February, 
lord  Castlereagh,  after  a  general  statement  of  the 
various  sums  which  would  be  demanded  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  current  year,  moved  for  the  appotnt- 
ment  of  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  and  es- 
timate the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  united 
kiii^om,  during  a  period  of  three  years,  ending  on 
the  5th  of  January,  L819 ;  and  also  to  consider  what 
further  measures  might  be  adapted  for  the  relief  of 
the  country  from  any  part  of  that  expenditure, 
without  detriment  to  the  public  interest  The 
first  report  of  this  committee,  relating  to  the  aboli- 
tion Qi  sinecures,  was  made  on  the  5th  of  May, 
when  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  stated,  that,  in  recom- 
mending the  suppression  of  certain  offices,  it  was 
necessary  that  some  other  mode  should  be  pointed 
out,  in  which  his  majesty  could  reward  meritorious 
services ;  and  a  system  had  been  devised,  which, 
under  certain  restrictions,  might  answer  every  pur- 
pose.   This  was>  the  granting  of  pensions  for  ser- 

ly  vices 
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vices  performed,  the  time  or  duration  of  service  chap. 
being  one  of  the  criteria  by  which  the  crown  was    ^^^^^' 
to  be  guided  in  rewarding  the  exertions  of  public     1817. 
bflScers.  A  bill,  entitled  the  Civil  Services  Compen-  Bfflg  for 
sation  Bill,  was  accordingly  introduced,  together  S^^"^ 
with  another,  for  abolishing  the  offices  of  wardens  MmoMand 
and  justices  in  Eyre,  north  and  south  of  Trent  j  and  fj^  '^^ 
they  passed  through  both  houses  with  little  opposition,  fice  of  jm- 

To  relieve  the  temporary  distresses  of  the  coun-  e^|" 
try,  recourse  was  had  to  a  measure  which  had  been  ime  of 
repeatedly  tried  in   cases  of  similar  emergency.  SfS"*' 
On  the  S8th  of  April,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche-  lood  and 
quer,  in  a  committee  of  the  house,  moved  that  JJJSf**^ 
his  majesty  might  be  enabled  to  direct  that  exche- 
quer bills,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  500,000/. 
might  be  issued  to  commissioners,  to  be  by  them 
applied  to  the  completion  of  public  works  in  pro- 
gress, or  about  to  be  commenced ;  to  encourage  the 
fisheries,  and  to  employ  the  poor  in  different  pa- 
rishes of*  Great  Bntam,  on  due  securitv  bemg 
fiven  for  the  repayment  of  the  sums  so  advanced, 
le  also  moved  that  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland 
might  be  empowered  to  advance  out  of  the  consoli- 
dated fund  of  that  kingdom  a  sum  not  exceeding 
250,000t  for  the  same  purposes,  under  Condition  of 
repayment  in  a  time  to  be  limited.     TTie  commis- 
sioners entrusted  with  the  money  were  to  be  wholly 
unconnected  with  government,  and  in  the  disposal 
of  it  they  were  especially  to  consider  the  influence 
which  the  prosecution  of  any  public  work  might 
have  on  the  occupation  of  the  unemployed  popula- 
tion.   These  rescnutions  were  agreea  to,  and  a  bUl 
framed  upon  them  was  passed* 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Grattan  in  favour  of  the  Di^MiAm 
catholic  claims  was  rejected  by  245  votes  against  ^^^^^'^^^ 
221  i  and  that  of  lord  Donougbmore  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  house  of  peers,  by  a  majority  of  52. 
In  the  debate  which  preceded  this  decision,  the  earl 
of  Liverpool,  on  considering  the  main  question, 

M  M  S  whether 
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CHAP,  whether  the  catholics  were  entitled  to  enjoy  privi- 
^^^^^\  leges  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the 
1817.  established  religion,  observed,  that,  in  point  of  ab« 
stract  principle,  no  description  of  persons  could  com- 
plain of  unequal  privileges,  who  voluntarily  placed 
themselves  in  a  situation,  by  which  they  forfeited 
their  right  to  equal  privileges.  In  reference  not 
only  to  the  catholics,  but  to  other  dissenters,  he 
asked,  whether  they,  on  requiring  equal  privileges, 
offered  equal  conditions;  and  if  they  did  not^ 
whether  it  could  be  contended  that  there  was  any 
injustice  in  distinguishing  between  them.  He  had 
always  considered  that  the  civil  estabUshment  was 
necessarily  interwoven  with  that  of  the  church* 
This  was  the  leading  principle  at  the  period  of  the 
revolution,  and  to  tfis  he  would  adhere^  Whenever 
parliament  should  throw  open  the  door  to  equal 
and  general  concession,  and  say  that  the  only  dif- 
ference between  the  churches  of  the  dissenters  and 
that  of  England  was  our  ecclesiastical  'establish- 
ment, they  would  cease  to  possess  the  means  of 
maintaining  what  was  essential  to  the  security  of 
their  establishment.  Parliament  would  cease  to 
be  a  protestant  parliament.  Lord  Grey  consider- 
ed the  danger  apprehended  from  the  admission 
of  two  or  three  catholic  representatives  into  the 
commons,  and  of  as  many  catholic  peers  into 
their  hereditary  seats  in  the  upper  house,  to  be 
merely  futile  and  imaginary,  and  declared  that  thia 
(  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  the  name  of  a  thing 
prized  beyond  the  substance. 
Bfr.  Abbott  On  the  30th  of  May,  Mr.  Abbott,  who  had  held 
^^^*  thei  high  office  of  speaker  of  the  house  of  com^ 
mons  for  five  successive  parliaments,  tendered  his 
resignation  on  the  ground  of  continued  illness* 
He  waa  called  to  the  house  of  peers  by  the  title  of 
lord  Colchester,  and  an  allowance  of  400U/.  a  year 
was  voted  to  liim,  as  a  proof  of  gratitude  for  the 
ability,  integrity,  wd  unremitting  attention  to  busi- 
ness., 
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ness,  which  had  marked  the  whcle  of  his  conduct,  c  H  a  f. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Manners  Sutton.  xciii. 

A  i>£BAT£  took  place  in  the  house  of  peers  oft 
the  12th  of  May,  respecting  a  circular  letter^  writ* 
ten  some  weeks  before,  by  lord  Sidmouth  to  the 
Ueutenants  of  counties  throughout  England  and 
Wales,  in  which  he  communicated  to  them   the 
opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  that  a  jus- 
tice  of  peace  might  issue  a  warrant  for  apprehend- 
ing persons  charged  on  oath  with  the  circulation 
of  seditious  pamphlets   and  writings,  and  might 
bold  such  persons  to  bail.     Lord  Grey^  deeming 
the  character  of  this  proceeding  unconstitutional, 
moved   that    the  case  submitted   to   the  crovoi 
lawyers  should  be  laid  before  the  bouse.     Various 
authorities  were  cited  by  lord  Ellenborough  to  shew 
that  the  power  ascribed  to  the  magistrates^  was 
sanctioned  by  law;  and  on  a  divisicm,  the  motion 
was  negatived.    At  a  later  period  of  the  session 
this  question  was  agitated  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  was  decided  in  a  similar  manner,  as  were 
also  two  resolutions  moved  by  sir  SamueiiRomilly, 
declaring  it  to  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  justice  for  a  minister  erf'  the  crown 
to  interfere  with  the  magistratlss  in  cases  where  a 
discretion  was  supposed  to  be  vested  in  them,  by 
suggesting  how  that   discretion   was  to  be  exer- 
cised ;  and  that  it  was  a  dangerous  extension  of  the 
prerogative  for  the  minister  to  declare  in  his  official 
character  to  the  magbtracy,  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  law  of  the  land,  especially  where  the  secu- 
rity  of  the  subject  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  were 
deeply  affected. 

On  the  Sd  of  June,  another  message  from  the  second 
prince  regent  was  communicated  to  both  houses,  S^u^ 
followed  by  papers  containing  information  respect-  the  country. 
ing  the  continuance  of  those  combinations  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  already 
engaged  the  attention  of  parliament,  and  were  now 
M  M  4  carried 
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CHAP,  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  disturb  the 
,  ^9^^^'  public  tranquillity.  Committees  of  secrecy  were 
1817.  again  appointed,  and  on  the  12th,  their  reports 
22I?S».  were  presented ;  from  which  it  appeared,  that  the 
more  recent  projects  of  insurrection  were  confined 
\o  the  principal  manufacturing  districts,  in  some  of 
the  midland  and  northern  counties  of  England, 
and  that  Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood  might 
be  considered  the  focus  of  insurrection.  At  a 
numerous  meetinj^,  held  there  on  the  Sd  of  March, 
for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  against  the  suspension 
of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  an  adjournment  took  place 
until  the  10th,  with  the  professed  intention,  that 
ten  out  of  every  twenty  persons  attending  it,  should 
proceed  to  Loydon  with  a  petition  to  the  prince 
regent.  In  the  interval,  various  consultations  took 
place,  and  the  people  were  told,  that  if  their 

Eetition  was  rejected,  they  must  force  it ;  that  the 
irge  towns  in  Yorkshire  were  following  the  same 
plan^  and  that  their  deputations  would  march  at 
the  same  time ;  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  the 
Scotch  were  then  on  their  march,  and  that  when 
joined  by  the  pecmle  of  other  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts on  the  road,  the  concourse  would  be  one 
hundred  thousand  strong.  Those  intending  to 
march  were  exhorted  to  provide  themselves  with 
blankets,  shoes,  and  knapsacks;  every  ten  men 
were  to  choose  a  leader,  and  one  was  to  be  set  over 
^very  hundred.  At  the  time  appointed,  about 
i  2,000  persons  assembled,  and  though  some  of  the 
main  agents  of  the  plot  were  arrested,  large 
numbers  marched  off  towards  London,  and  one 
party  proceeded  as  far  as  Ashboum.  Their  pro- 
gress was  prevented  by  the  active  interference  of 
thf  magistrates.  After  this  failure,  there  were 
various  meetings  of  delegates  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mandiester,  from  the  borders  of  Derby- 
shire,  and  from  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
Yorkshire.     On  the  night  of  the  30th  of  March, 

it 
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it  was  intended  that  a  general  insutrection  should  chap. 
commence  at  Manchester ;  the  magistrates  to  be  ^^y^' 
seized ;  the  prisoners  to  be  liberated*  and  a  number  ^^^''' 
of  cotton  mills  to  be  set  on  iirey  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  the  soldiers  from  the  barracks,  of  which^ 
a  party  stationed  near  them,  was  to  take  possession* 
Proclamations  were  to  be  issued,  declaring  tihe 
king's  subjects  absolved  from  their  allegiance,  and 
denouncing  death  against  all  opposers.  These 
atrocious  designs  were  defeated  by  the  apprehension 
and  confinement  of  some  of  the  ringleaders,  a  few 
days  before  the  period  fixed  for  carrying  them  into 
execution.  In  the  month  of  May,  anouer  general 
rising  was  to  have  taken  place,  and  Nottingham 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  insur- 
gents ;  but  the  plan  was  again  thwarted  by  the 
activity  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  ready  assistance 
affi>rded,  under  their  orders,  by  the  r^ular  troc^s 
and  ^eomaniy.  The  intelligence  procured  re- 
specting the  plans  of  the  agitators,  was  confirmed  by 
the  iqppearance  of  bodies  of  men  in  arms,  at  the 
precise  periods  stated  to  have  been  appointed  for 
the  insurrection.  The  reports  concluded  by  as<- 
cribing  the  preservation  of  tranquillity  to  the  actual 
exercise  of  the  powers  which  parliament  had  en- 
trusted to  the  executive  government ;  and  by  stating 
that  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived,  when  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lives  and  properties  of  his  majesty'^ 
subjects  could  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  ordinary 
powers  of  the  law.     An  act  was  passed  for  con-  Renewad 
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tinuing  until  the  1st  of  March  1818,  the  suspension 

of  the  habeas  corpus  act.  ben  corpus 

The    supplies    for   the    year  were    stated    at  ^^^ 
£2,197,808/.;  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  ex-    "*^^ 
chequer  amounted  to  nine  millions  and  a  half,  and 
the  other  ways  and  means  were  a  sum  of  3,(K)0,000/; 
to  be  raised  by  Irish  treasury  bills,  and  a  new  issue 
of  exchequer  bills,  to  the  amount  of  nine  millions. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  Mr.  Wilberforce  called  the 

attention 
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CHAP,  attention  of  parliament  to  the  slave  trade,  vrhich^  he 
^^^^"•-    lamented  to  say,  was  still  carried  on  by  the  subjects 
»8i7.     of  those  powers  who  had  pledged  themsdves  to 
Motion  on  co-opcTato  in  its  abolition.     America  and  Holland 
i^l^mide.  were  not  wholly  A*ee  from  this  imputation,  but  the 
heaviest  charge  lajr  against  Portu^  and  Spain, 
whose  flags  formed  a  cover  for  the  illicit  traffic  of 
other  nations.     After  expatiating  on  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  these  abuses,  he  moved  an  address  to 
the  prince  regent,    praying    that   he  would  be 
pleased  to  pursue  with  unremitted  activity,  the 
negociations  into  which  he  had  already  entered  on 
this  important  subiect ;  and  expressing  a  hope,  that 
if  all  nis  amicable  endeavours  should  prove  un- 
availing, the  congress  of  Vienna  would  deem  it  their 
duty  to  adopt  such  a  course  of  commercial  policy 
as  would  tend  to  annihilate  that  inhuman  traffic. 
Lord  Castlereagh  hinted  at  the  difficulty  of  coming 
to  an  understanding  with  two  reluctant  powers, 
without  a  danger  of  injuring  pendent  negociations; 
but  he  would  not  oppose  an  address  which  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  of  his  majesty's  government; 
and  after  some  further  discussion,  it  was  voted 
Prorogft.     without  a  division.     Parliament  was  prorogued  on 
*'*"ii^eiit,  *^®  ^®*^  ^y  *  speech  from  the  prince  regent,  in 
P"  "^^^    which  he  expressed  his  determination  to  make  a 
temperate,  but  effectual  use  of  the  extraordinary 
powers  vested  in  his  hands  for  the  protection  and 
security  of  his  majesty's  loyal  subjects. 
Affiunof        I^  India,  several  divisions  of  the  Madras  army 
India.        were  occupied  in  hostilities  against  the  Pindaree^ 
of  whom  a  considerable  force  was  surprised  and 
defeated  at  Cowah,  by  major  Lushington,  at  the 
head  of  the  4th  regiment  of  light  cavaky.     Captain 
Caulfield  attacked  another  body  of  these  freebooters, 
and  drove  them  with  great  loss  beyond  the  Ner- 
budda.     Some  discussions  which  had  arisen  with 
the  government  of  Poonah,  terminated  in  a  new 
treaty  between  the  Company  and  the  Peishwa,  ex- 

plaining 
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plaining  and  amending  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  chap. 
Bassein,   and  containing  provisions  calculated  to     ^^^^^' 
improve  the  alliance,  ana  render  permanent  the     isn. 
harmony  of  the  two  governments. 

France  was  this  year  relieved  from  a  part  of  0fR»nc«. 
her  burthens,  by  a  reduction  of  the  army  of  occu- 
pation, in  the  proportion  of  one-fifth  froni  each 
corps,  the  amount  of  the  diminution  being  30,000 
men.  In  January,  the  king  issued  an  ordinance, 
declaring  that  every  vessel,  whether  French  or 
foreign,  which  should  attempt  to  introduce  pur- 
chased negroes  into  the  colonies,  should  be  confis- 
cated, and  the  captain,  if  a  Frenchman,  be  deemed 
incapable  of  holding  a  command.  In  November, 
a  law  was  framed  for  preventing  abuses  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  another  for  abolishing  with 
certain  exceptions,  the  concordat  of  1801.  Seven 
new  archbishoprics,'  and  twenty-five  new  bishoprics 
were  erected,  the  endowments  to  be  taken  from 
funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  king.  Bulls 
and  other  acts  emanating  from  the  court  of  Rome, 
with  the  excepiioa  of  indulgences  from  the 
penitentiary  court,  were  not  to  be  carried  into 
execution  without  the  royal  authority*  In  the 
course  of  the  summer,  some  disturbances  took  place 
in  the  provinces,  which  were  chiefly  ascribed  to 
the  high-price  of  provisions  ;  and  a  political  con- 
spiracy was  detected  at  Lyons. 

Spain  remained  in  a  state  of  reluctant  submission  Spain. 
to  the  odious  yoke  imposed  upon  her.  In  January, 
the  city  of  Valencia  was  agitated  by  a  tumult, 
which  threatened  to  spread  through  the  whole 
province;  the  people  raised  the  cry  of  the  ccrfi- 
stitution,  and  were  with  difficulty  reduced  to  sub- 
jection by  the  rigorous  measures  of  general  £lio. 
A  more  formidable  conspiracy  was  discovered  in 
April,  at  Barcelona,  in  which  generals  Lacy  and  -  . 
Milans  were  implicated.  The  former  was  tran- 
sported to  Majorca,  and  was  killed  in  attempting 

to 
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c  H  A  p.  to  escape  from  the  soldiers  appointed  to  guard  him. 
^^"^-  Ferdmand  signalized  his  most  catholic  zeal  by  an 
1817.  edict,  prohibiting  all  books  which  impugned  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  pontiii^  and  the  holy 
tribunal  of  the  inquisition,  or  which  contained 
principles  subversive  of  monarchical  government. 
The  principal  measure  of  his  foreign  policy  was,  an 
application  to  the  congress  in  favour  of  his  sister 
the  queen  of  Etruria,  and  of  her  son,  the  infant 
don  Carlos  Louis,  for  whom  he  procured  the 
reversion  of  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and 
GuastaUa.  In  December,  he  issued  a  decree  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  to  commence  north 
of  the  line  immediately,  and  south  of  the  line  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1820. 

Portugal         The  government  of  Brazil,  now  identified  with 

andBrasiL  t^^t  of  Portugal,  continued  to  maintain  a  military 
force  in  Montevideo,  notwithstanding  a  strong  re- 
monstrance from  the  allied  powers  of  Europe,  who 
regarded  this  aggression  as  an  act  of  hostility 
against  Spain.  In  the  spring,  considerable  alarm 
was  excited  by  an  insurrection  in  Pemambuco; 
which,  however,  was  very  soon  suppressed  by  the 
royal  forces.  A  conspiracv  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered in  Portugal,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
establish  an  independent  government  in  that 
country.  Its  principal  promoters  were,  general 
Gomez  Freire  de  Andrada  and  baron  £ben,  who, 
with  several  of  their  adherents,  were  arrested  on 
the  night  of  the  25th  of  May,  and  charged  with 
attempting  to  seduce  the  troops,  and  other  classes 
of  the  inhabitants,  from  their  aUegiance.  The  con- 
tinued absence  of  the  court  had  afforded  them  a 
pretext  for  disseminating  a  report,  that  the  sovereign 
mtended  to  abandon  Portugal,  and  degrade  it  into 
the  rank  of  a  tributary  state. 

RuMiA.  No  material  change  took  place  in  the  political 

relations  of  the  European  powers.     The  emperor  of 
Russia  was  occupied  in  strengthening  his  immense 

empire. 
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empire^  and  in  ordaining  regulations  for  reducing  chap. 
the  public  debt  of  the  state,  for  extending  the     ^^^"' 
facilities  of  mercantile  men,  by  the  establishment      i^^^. 
of  a  commercial  bank,  and  for  encouranng  foreign 
colonists  to  settle  in  the  country.     In  Sweden,  Swdbm 
great  sensation  was  produced  by  the  disclosure  of 
a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  crown  prince, 
who  received  on  this  occasion,  the  warmest  assur- 
ances of  attachment  from  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  and  from  the  citizens  of  Stockholm.     His 
son  Oscar  was  admitted  into  the  council  of  state  by 
order  of  the  king,  who,  in  a  solemn  admonitory 
speech,  exhorted  him  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
two  free  nations  whom  he  would  one  day  be 
called  to  govern.    In  Germany,  the  progress  ofo^mwmj, 
political  improvement  was    slow  and  uncertain. 
The  king  of  Wirtemberg    found  it  necessary  to 
dissolve  the  assembly  of  his  states,  in  consequence 
of  their  refusal  to  confirm  a  constitution  which  he 
proposed  to  them ;  and  he  took  into  his  own  hands 
the  administration  of  the  finances,  for  this,  and  the 
ensuing  year.     The  duchy  of  Saxe  Weimar  adopted 
a  free  constitution ;  a  proposal  of  the  grand  duke 
to  the  diet  at  Frankfort,  that  this  constitution 
should  be  placed  under  the  guaranty  of  the  German 
confederation,  was    confirmed    by    the    vote    of 
Austria,  in  which  the  other  powers  concurred.     In  Nc^cr- 
the  Netherlands,  the  government  adopted  the  very  '  ""^ 
popular  measure  of  abolishing  the  exclusive  com- 
mercial company  which  had  been  established  in  the 
northern  provinces,  and  of  throwing  open  the  trade 
to  China. 

In  the  United  States,  Mr.  Madison  was  succeeded  [J^^ 
in  the  office  of  president  by  Mr.  James  Monroe. 
A  cheering  picture  of  national  prosperity  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  message  to  congress,  on  ue  2d  of 
December,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  the  re- 
venue arising  from  imports  and  tonnage,  and  from 
the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  would  be  fully  adequate 

to 
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CHAR  to  the  support  of  the  civU  government,  afi  well  ad 
'^^^^*'  of  the  existing  military  and  naval  establishments ; 
1817.  and  not  only  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  but  to  the  extinction  of  the  debtitseU; 
at  the  times  authorised,  without  the  aid  of  internal 
taxes ;  for  which  reason,  the  president  considered 
it  his  duty  to  recommend  to  congress  the  repeal  of 
those  taxes.  This  speedy  relief  from  the  burthens 
which  war  had  occasioned,  was  a  gratifying  proof 
of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  of  the  economy 
with  which  they  were  administered. 

South  Pew  interesting  or  important  events  characterized 

menca.  ^^^  protractod  war  in  the  Spanish  colonies.  Early 
in  the  year,  an  adventurer,  named  Gregor  Mac- 
^egor,  entitling  himself  general  of  brigade  of 
the  armies  of  Venezuela,  and  general-in-chief  o£ 
the  armies  destined  against  the  Floridas,  took 
possession  of  Amelia  island  with  a  force  composed 
of  natives  of  difierent  countries ;  but  being  disap- 
pointed of  supplies,  he  quitted  it  in  September. 
A  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Mina  was  captured  iti 
Mexico,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  men,  whom 
he  had  collected  to  support  the  cause  of  independ- 
ence. The  army  of  Buenos  Ayres,  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  San  Martin,  obtained  a  victoir 
at  Chacabuco,  on  the  12th  of  February,  after  which 
a  new  government  was  organised  by  the  patriots  at 
Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chili. 

Domestic         In  England,  the  pressure  of  distress  was  some- 

affain.  what  alleviated  by  the  prospect  of  an  abundant 
harvest,  but  the  people  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  continued  to  suffer  from  the  depreciation 
'  of  wages,  consequent  on  an  almost  total  stagnation 
of  commerce.  Tlie  public  mind  was  agitated  by 
rumours  of  plots  and  conspiracies;  the  renewed 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  excited  strong 
animadversions,  and  many  persons  began  to 
question  the  necessity  of  those  extraordinary 
powers  with  which  ministers  had  armed  themselves, 

for 
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for  the  purpose  of  maintaimng  the  tranquillity  of  chap. 
the  country.     In  the  last  reports  of  the  secret    ^^^^^' 
committees,  it  had  been  stated,  that  some  of  the      i^i^. 
intelligence  before  them  rested  on  the  depositions 
and  communications  of  persons  who  were  either 
implicated  in  the  criminal  transactions  which  they 
disclosed,  or,  who  had  apparently  engaged  in  them 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  information,  and  im- 
parting it  to  the  magistrates,  or  to  the  secretary  of 
state.      That   jealousy    with   which    Englishmen 
resent  any   encroachment  on  their  liberties,  was 
fully  awakened  when  it  was  known  that  spies  had 
been  employed  in  the  disturbed  districts;  and  a 
natural  suspicion  was  excited,  that  these  secret 
agents  would  be  interested  in  fomenting  the  plots 
which  they  undertook  to  reveal.     The   discredit 
thrown  on  the  testimony  of  a  witness  of  this  stamp, 
named  Castles,  was  instrumental  in  causing  the 
acquittal    of   four  factious   individuals,    Watson,  TriaUfor 
Preston,  Thistlewood,  and  Hooper,  who  were  tried  ISS!'  ^"*' 
for  high  treason,  at  Westminster,  in  the  month  of 
June.     To  the  machinations  of  another  spy,  named 
Oliver,  many  misguided  men  in  the  midland  and 
northern  districts,  ascribed  the   criminal  acts  in 
which  they  had  been  unwarily  tempted  to  partici- 
pate.    In  October,  a  number  of  persons  were  tried 
for  high  treason,  at  Derby,  by  a  special  commission. 
Three  of  them,  Brandreth,  Turner,  and  Ludlam, 
whose  offence  was  attended  with  circumstances  of 
peculiar  aggravation,  were  found  guilty,  and  under- 
went  the  dreadful  sentence  of  the  law,  on  the  7th 
of  November.    Nine   others   were  doomed  to  a 
lighter  punishment,  and  the  hand  of  mercy  was 
extended  to  the  twelve  who  remained. 

The  hopes  founded  on  the  happy  union  of  the  Death  of 
prince  regent's  only  daughter,  with  the  prince  of  ciwiottr* 
Coburg,  were   fatally    blighted    on    the    6th    of 
November,  by  the  death  of  that  amiable  princess, 
at  a  short  period  after  her  delivery  of  a  still-born 

male 
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CHAP,  male  infant,  to  the  unspeakable  grief  of  the  royal 

^^"^'    family,  and  the  general  sorrow  otthe  whole  nation. 

1817.     All  ranks  of  people  mourned  for  the  illustrious  lady 

who  had  so  many  claims  on  their  affection,  and 

whom  they  had  cherished  as  **  the  expectancy  and 

rose  of  the  fair  state/' 
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CHAR  XCIV. 

BegefWs  speech  on  ike  meeting  of  parliament.  ^^  Repeal  of  th& 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act.  —  BiU  of  indemnity. -^ 
Inquiry  of  Mr.  Grenfellj  respectitig  the  affairs  of  the  bank. 
—  Restriction  act  continued.  —  Budget.  —  Treaty  with 
Spain,  relative  to  the  slave  trade.  —  Motion  respecting 
Spanish  skips  engaged  in  that  trade.  —  Act  for  building  new 
ckurckes.  —  Marriage  contracts  of  tke  dukes  of  Clarence, 
Cambridge,  and  Kent.  —  Alien  act  continued. — Amend* 
ment  of  tke  regency  act.  — Mr.  BroughariCs  bill  respecting 
the  edMcaiion  of  the  poor.  —  Dissolution  of  parliament.  — 
Congress  at  Air-la-Ckapelle.  —  Army  of  occupation  with* 
drawn  from  France.  —  Affairs  of  Spain.  —  Decree  of  tke 
king  <f  Portugal,  respecting  tke  slave-drade.  —  Deatk  of 
tke  king  of  Sweden,  and  accession  of  Bernadotte.  —  Affairs 
of  tke  United  States.  —  Operations  in  Florida.  —  Policy 
respecting  tke  Spanish  colonies.  —  East  India  affairs.  — 
Success^ the  war.  —  Rebellion  in  Ceylon  suppressed.-^ 
Deatk  of  the  queen  of  England. 

'J'HE  session  of  parliament  commenced  on  the  chap, 

28th  of  January,  with  a  speech  delivered  by     ^^^^' 
commission,  in  which  the  prince  regent,  after  ac-      ^^is. 
knowledging  the  public  sympathy  in  his  affliction  ^Sa  on 
for  the  untimely  death  of  his  beloved  and  only  ^•^"S*"* 
child,  communicated  his  satisfaction  in  the  favour-  ^mSL 
able  change  which  had  taken  place  in  almost  every 
department  of  public  industry,  and  added,  that  the 
most  important  branches  of  the  revenue  were  in  a 
progressive  state  of  improvement.     Treaties  had 
been   concluded  with   the   courts   of  Spain   and 
Portugal,  on  the  important  subject  of  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade ;  a  copy  of  that  with  the  former 
court,  was  ordered  to  be  presented,  and  the  treaty 
with  Portugal  would  be  produced  as  soon  as  the 
VOL.  VI.  N  N  ratifi- 
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CHAP,  ratifications  should  have  been  exchanged.    The 
xciv.    attention  of  both  houses  was  especially  directed  to 
1818.     the  deficiency  which  had  so  long  existed  in  the 
number  of  places  of  public  worship  belonging  to 
the  established  church,  when  compared  with  the 
increased  and  increasing  population  of  the  country ; 
and  this  important  subject  was  recommended  to 
their  early  consideration,  convinced  as  they  must 
be,  that  the  religious  and  moral  habits  of  the  people 
are.  the  most  sure  and  firm  foundation  of  national 
prosperity. 
Repeal  of        One  of  the  first  mcasurcs  instituted  by  ministers 
laon"S^^T  w^  *  ^^  ^^^  repealing  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
h^    *   corpus  act,  through  which  his  majesty  had  been 
oorpus  act.   empowered  to  detain  and  secure  such  persons  as 
were  suspected  of  conspiring  against  his  person  and 
government.     This    bill    having    passed    rapidly 
through  both  houses,  a  series  of  papers  was  pre- 
sented by  command  of  the  prince  regent,  containing 
information  relative  to  the  state  of  the  country. 
In  moving  that  these  papers  should  be  referred  to 
a  committee,  lord  Castlereagh  avowed,  that  a  bill 
of  indemnity  was  necessary,  as  being  naturally 
connected  with  the  former  law,  since  much  of  the 
information  on  which  government  had  acted,  was 
such  as  could  not  be  disclosed  consistentlv  with  the 
safety  of  individuals,  and  with  good  faith  towards 
them. 
Beportofft      Jn  the  housc  of  lords,  the  report  of  the  secret 
SS*l!^'  committee,  appointed  to  examine  the  papers,  was 
ladve  to  the  presented  on  the  2Sd  of  February.     It  related 
Jl^jJI^'*'  chiefly  to  the  recent  disturbances  in  the  counties 
of  Nottingham  and  Derby,  and  in  the  west  riding 
of  Yorkshire.     The  progress  of  insurrection  had 
been  considerably  checked  by  the  arrests  and  trials 
which  had  taken  place;  while  the  improved  state  of 
the  country,  by  affording  an  increase  of  employment 
to  the  labouring  classes,  hdd  rendered  them  less 
disposed  to  embrace  thq  desperate  measures  of  the 

disaffected. 
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disaflfected.    Some  of  the  conspirators,  especially  chap* 
in  London,  were  still  active,  and  appearea  deter-     ^^^^' 
mined  to  persevere,  though  with  decreasing  num-      isis. 
bers  and  resources ;   for  which   reason,  the   com- 
mittee represented  that  the  vigilance  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  magistrates  in  the  several  districts 
which  had  been  most  disturbed,  would  be  necessary. 
In  reference  to  the  powers  vested  in  government 
by  the  acts  of  the  preceding  session,  the  report 
stated,  that  forty-four  persons  appeared  to  have 
been  arrested  under  warrants  of  tiie  secretary  of 
state,  who  had  not  been  brought  to  trial.     Of  these, 
seven  had  been  discharged  on  examination ;  war- 
rants of  detention  had  been  issued  against  thirty- 
seven,  on  suspicion  of  high  treason ;  one,  who  was 
finally  committed,  was  soon  afterwards  released; 
another  was  discharged  on  account  of  illness ;  and 
a  third  died  in  prison.     These  arrests  were  stated 
to  have  been  fully  justified  by  circumstances,  and 
in  no  case  did  it  appear  that  any  warrant  of  de- 
tention had  been  issued,  except  in  consequence  of 
information  on  oath.     The  persons  detained  and 
not  prosecuted  had  been  at  difierent  tiroes  dis- 
charged, when  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
issue  of  the  different  trials  were  considered  such  as 
to  permit  their  liberation.     The  committee  added 
their  conviction,  that  the  government,  in  exercising 
the  powers  vested  in  them,  had  acted  with  due 
discretion  and  moderation  ;  and  that  the  magistrates 
in  the  disturbed  districts,  had  materially  contributed, 
by  their  vigilance,  to  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace. 

A  BILL  founded  on  this  report  was  introduced  BiUofin- 
by  the  duke  of  Montrose  on  the  25th,  for  indemni-  ^*"°'*y- 
fying  those  persons  who  since  the  26th  of  January, 
18 17,  had  acted  in  apprehending,  imprisoning,  or 
detaining  in  custody,  persons  suspected  of  high 
treason,  or  treasonable  practices,  and  in  the  sup- 
pression of  tumultuous  and  unlawftil  assemblies. 

N  N  2  Lord 
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CHAP.  Lord  Lauderdale  considered  that  this  propositic* 
^^^^'  involved  a  constitutional  question  of  considerable 
1818.  difficulty  and  importance.  It  was  known  by  the 
journals  of  the  commons,  that  papers  had  also 
been  sent  to  that  house,  and  had  been  referred  to 
a  committee.  That  committee  had  not  yet  reported, 
and  their  report  might  be  such  as  to  render  any 
proceedings  of  the  kind  now  proposed  venr  im- 
proper  to  be  adopted  by  the  peers.  On  a  former 
occasion  they  had  refused  to  entertain  a  certain 
measure,  because  it  might  come  before  them  in  a 
judicial  capacity,  and  for  the  same  reason  this  Wll 
was  not  fit  to  be  entertained.  This  objection  was 
answered  by  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  who  observed, 
that  if  it  were  good  for  any  thing,  it  would  be 
equally  good  against  the  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  ministers,  on  the  papers 
submitted  to  them.  The  committee,  after  examin- 
ing the  papers  inquisitorially,  had  come  to  an 
opinion  which  was  now  before  their  lordships,  who 
were  not  bound  to  regulate  their  proceedings  by  a 
measure  of  which  they  could  know  nothing,  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  votes  of  the  house  of 
commons.  Various  objections  were  urged  against 
the  bill  in  its  subsequent  stages ;  but  it  was  ulti- 
mately passed,  and  sent  to  the  lower  house.  In  a 
committee,  after  the  second  reading,  sir  Samuel 
Romilly  observed,  that  there  were  only  three  ob- 
jects contemplated  in  the  proposed  measure ;  firsts 
to  protect  the  ministers  in  the  acts  of  authoriU^^ 
which  they  had  exercised ;  secondly,  to  indemnify 
the  magistrates  for  what  they  had  done  to  suppress 
insurrections,  or  guard  against  imminent  dangers  to 
the  state ;  and  thirdly,  to  protect  private  individu- 
als, who  had  given  information  to  government,  from 
any  peril  which  might  be  apprehended  from  the  dis- 
closure of  their  names  and  evidence.  In  regard  to 
the  first  object,  the  ministers  could  want  no  in- 
demnity for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  giv^i  by 
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jystrliament ;  the  act  which  gave  those  powers  in-  chap. 
demnified  them  in  their  exercise.  If  such  protec-  ^^^^' 
tion  were  requisite,  it  must  be  for  conduct  which  isis, 
the  act  did  not  authorise  ;  not  for  detaining  men 
in  custody  under  that  law,  but  for  committing  them 
to  prison  against  all  law.  With  respect  to  the 
magistrates,  he  asked,  whether  the  country  had  been 
in  such  a  state  a^  to  call  on  them  for  the  exercise 
of  any  thing  more  than  the  legal  power  with  which 
they  were  invested.  It  was  of  most  dangerous  con- 
sequence, by  this  bill,  to  inform  magistrates  that 
whenever  the  habeas  corpus  act  was  suspended, 
they  might  perform  what  acts  of  authority  they 
thought  would  be  most  agreeable  to  ministers,  and 
that  every  thing  would  be  covered  bv  a  bill  of  in- 
demnity. He  adduced  lord  Sidmouth's  circular,  as 
a  strong  instance  of  the  mischief  arising  from  the 
interference  of  government  with  those  conserva- 
tors of  the  peace,  for  the  purpose  of  prompting 
them,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  desired  that 
their  judicial  functions  should  be  exercised.  As 
to  the  protection  to  be  afforded  to  persons  who  had 
given  information  to  government,  which  formed  the 
third  object  of  the  bill,  he  considered  it  to  be  a 
policy  entirely  new,  and  unheard  of.  No  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  had  been  expressed  by  persons  who 
had  come  forward  to  give  evidence  against  offen- 
ders ;  no  witness,  either  at  Derby,  at  York,  or  in 
London,  had  shown  any  reluctance  in  delivering 
his  testimony ;  nor  had  any  thing  occurred  to  im- 
pede the  due  administration  of  justice.  He  be- 
lieved that  government  were  not  apprehensive  of 
danger,  but  were  desirous  of  concealing  the  un- 
worthy means  which  had  been  used  to  obtain 
information,  and  of  sanctioning  the  future  recourse 
to  this  new  system  of  spies  and  informers.  The 
solicitor-general  denied  that  the  proposed  measure 
had  been  supported  on  the  presumption  that  minis- 
ters had  been  guilty  of  irregularity  j  and  observed, 
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CHAP,  that  in  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  the  utmost 
^^^^'  vigilance  was  necessary,  as  there  still  existed  in  the 
1818.  minds  of  many  persons  a  disposition  to  disturb  the 
public  peace.  It  would  therefore  be  highly  im- 
proper to  point  out  those  individuals  whose  infor- 
mation enabled  government  to  check  in  time  those 
evils  which  threatened  to  overrun  the  country.  On 
a  division  there  appeared  a  majority  of  173  in  favour 
of  the  bill :  it  was  read  a  third  time  on  the  13th 
of  March,  and  passed  without  farther  discussion. 
Inquiry  of  The  important  subject  of  finance  occupied  the 
feii'r£p!rt-  attention  of  parliament  at  an  early  period  of  the 
ing  the  session.  On  the  29th  of  Januaiy  Mr.  Grenfell 
^^^  inquired  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  whether 
any  event  had  occurred,  or  was  expected  to  occur, 
which,  in  its  consequences,  would  prevent  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments  by  the  bank  on  the  5th 
of  July  ensuing.  He  introduced  another  question 
of  equal  moment,  by  observing  that  the  public 
stood  in  the  situation  of  debtor  to  the  bank,  for  the 
sum  of  three  millions  advanced  without  interest, 
and  for  the  sum  of  six  millions,  at  an  interest  of 
four  per  cent.,  which  would  soon  become  payable. 
Until  these  loans  should  be  repaid,  the  bank  had 
secured  to  themselves  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  a  balance  of  the  public  money  deposited  in  their 
hands,  which  for  the  last  twelve  years  had  amounted 
on  an  average  to  eleven  millions.  Considering  it 
highly  advantageous  that  the  government  should 
be  unfettered  by  these  obligations,  he  desired  to 
know  whether  any  arrangement  was  in  progress 
for  discharging  the  loans  in  question,  or  for  placing 
them  on  a  better  footing.  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  replied,  that  the  bank  had  made  ample 
preparation  for  resuming  its  payments  in  cash  at 
the  time  fixed  by  parliament ;  but  that  pecuniary 
arrangements  with  foreign  powers  were  going  on, 
of  such  a  nature  and  extent  as  might  probably  re- 
quire a  continuance  of  the  restriction.     As  to  the 
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loan  of  six  millions,  he  should  ere  long  have  an  chap. 
opportunity  to  submit  a  proposition  for  its  payment,  ^^^^' 
but  with  respect  to  the  three  millions  without  is^^. 
interest,  which  was  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  gift 
than  a  loan,  he  thought  that  the  house  would  not 
be  reconciled  to  any  proposition  for  depriving  the 
public  of  so  important  an  accommodation.  A  similar 
inquiry  was  instituted  in  the  house  of  peers,  and 
on  the  motion  of  lord  Lauderdale,  accounts  were 
ordered  of  the  weekly  amount  of  bank  notes  in 
circulation  during  the  three  past  years.  On  the 
9th  of  April  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in 
submitting  to  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons 
certain  propositions  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
observed  that  in  January  I8I7  the  Bank  had  tried  Resuitof 
an  experiment  in  the  issue  of  specie,  by  giving  "P«n- 
notice  that  they  were  ready  to  pay  off  outstanding  S*5»eii«i 
notes  of  a  particular  description.  Cash  might  then  rf«p«»- 
have  been  demanded  to  the  amount  of  about  one 
million  sterHng;  but  so  little  interest  did  the 
public  take  in  the  offered  payment,  that  a  very  in- 
considerable sum  was  called  for.  At  that  time 
gold  bullion  was  reduced  to  31.  18  s.  f^d.  and  silver 
to  4fS.  10  d.  the  ounce.  In  October  of  that  year 
notice  had  been  given  that  the  bank  would  be 
ready  to  pay  cash  for  their  notes  of  every  descrip- 
tion dated  prior  to  the  1st  of  January  18 17.  The 
result  was  greatly  different  from  that  of  the  former 
experiment ;  cash  was  demanded  to  a  large  amount, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  internal  circulation,  but  for 
that  of  being  remitted  to  foreign  countries.  Up- 
wards of  two  millions  and  a  half  had  been  issued 
under  this  last  notice,  of  which  sum  hardly  any 
part  remained  in  circulation.  The  difference  in 
the  result  of  the  two  experiments  arose  from 
various  circumstances,  especially  from  the  large 
imports  of  corn  rendered  necessary  by  the  scarcity, 
from  the  migration  of  Englishmen  to  the  continent, 
and  from  the  negociation  of  a  large  French  loan 
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c  u  A  P.  in  this  country.     In  these  circumstances  it  was  not 
^^^^'    advisable  for  the  bank  to  resume  cash  payments  ; 
1818.     and  accordingly  two  bills  were  passed,  the  first  for 
RestrictUm  Continuing  the  i-estriction  until  the  5th  of  July 
Sii^      1819,  and  the  second  for  authorising  private  bank- 
ers in  England  and  Ireland  to  issue  and  circulate 
promissory  notes,  secured  upon  a  deposit  of  public 
funds,  or  other  government  securities. 
Budget.  On  the  production  of  the  budget,  the  grand 

total  of  supply  was  stated   at  20,952,400/.;  the 
amount  of  what  might  be  called  the  ready  money 
of  the  ways  and  means  was  7,271,448/. ;  and  the 
remaining  fourteen  millions  were  provided  by  va- 
rious arrangements,  including  the  creation  of  a 
new  species  of  stock,  bearing  an  interest  of  three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  and  the  funding  of  a  certain 
portion  of  exchequer  bills,  to  effect  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  unfunded  debt. 
Treaty  with      The  treaty  between  England  and  Spain  relative 
i^etothe  t^  ^^^  slave-trade  was  laid  before  the  house  of 
slave-trade,  commous  ou  the  9th  of  February,  by  lord  Castle- 
reagh«  According  to  its  regulations,  no  detention 
under  the  stipulated  right  of  search  was  to  take 
place,  except  in  the  case  of  slaves  being  found 
actually  on  board*     It  was  necessary  that  each 
nation  should  have  an  equal  right  of  discovering 
the  illicit  practices  which  had  been  carried  on  by 
the  other ;  and  unhappily  the  guilt  in  the  present 
instance  was  chargeable  on  certain  British  subjects 
as  well  as  on  those  of  Spain.     In  return  for  the  ad- 
vantages and  concessions  obtained,    the   sum   of 
400,000/.  was  voted  as  a  compensation  to  his  ca- 
tholic majesty. 
Motion  re.       On  the  18th  of  March,  a  motion  relative  to  Spa- 
^^^      nish  ships  engaged  in  the  slave-trade  was  made  by 
diipe  en-     Dr.  Phillimorc,  in  reference  chiefly  to  the  case  of  * 
gg*^    those  claimants  who  were  in  possession  of  sen- 
tences of  restitution  from  British  courts  at  home, 
and  had  not  received  the  amount  of  the  property 
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decreed  to  be  restored  to  them*  On  the  ground  that   C  h  a  f 
these  claimants  were  in  equity  entitled  to  nothing,     ^^^^' 
and  that  it  was  competent  ior  one  sovereign  to      i»^»- 
contract  with  another  as  to  the  claims  of  their  sub- 
jects   with    a   view    to   adjustment,   the    motion 
was   negatived  without  a   division.      Various  in^ 
quiries  were  afterwards  instituted  by  sir  Samuel 
Romilly  and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  of  which  the  object 
was  to  ameliorate  the  condition  and  treatment  of 
slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

To  supply  the  deficiency  of  places  of  worship  Act  for 
belonging  to  the  established  church,  a  grant  of  one  ^I^"* 
million  sterling  was  voted,  to  be  raised  by  exche-  churcb«fc 
quer  bills,  and  applied  as  occasion  might  require, 
under  the  direction  of  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  crown.     A  bill  was  subsequently  introduced,  of 
which  the  objects  were,  to  empower  the  king  in 
council,  on  a  representation  to  that  effect,  to  order 
the  division  of  a  parish,  for  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
into  two  or  more  parochial  districts,  each  of  which 
was  to  have  its  church  and  minister ;  and  to  au-  •  - 

thorise  the  erection  of  chapels  of  ease,  of  which 
the  ministers  were  to  be  respectively  nominated  by 
the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  subject  to  the  appro- 
bation of  the  diocesan,  and  without  deranging  the 
civil  or  secular  rule  of  such  parish.  A  consider- 
able sum  was  raised  by  subscription  in  aid  of  this 
pious  work. 

On  the  ISth  of  April,  a  message  from  the  prince  ProTisum 
regent  announced  the  intended  marriage  of  the  ^^^^^ 
duke  of  Clarence  with  the  princess  of  Saxe  Mei-  cia^ce^ 
ningen,  and  of  the  duke  of  Cambridge  with  the  JJ^f^ 
princess  of  Hesse.     An  increase  of  6000/.   per  Kept,  on 
annum  in  the  income  of  each  of  those  princes  ^J^" 
was  voted,  the  same  sums  to  be  settled  on  the 
princesses,  if  they  should  survive  their  royal  high- 
nesses.    In  May  a  similar  provision  was  made  for 
the  duke  of  Kent  on  his  marriage  with  the  widow 

of 
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CHAP.  c£  the  late  prince  of  Leinii^n,  nster  of  the  prince 
*"^-    ofCoburg. 

The  alien  act  was  continued  for  two  years,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  out,  as 
well  as  to  send  out  of  Great  Britain,  those  per- 
sons who  should  avail  themselves  of  the  vicinity  of* 
France,  to  foster  a  spirit  menacing  to  the  security 
of  this,  and  the  other  governments  of  Eurcme.  A 
clause  was  introduced  on  the  motion  of  the  lord 
chancellor,  by  which  all  persons  who  might  have 
been  naturalised  since  the  S8th  of  April  by  the 
purchase  of  shares  in  the  bank  of  Scotland,  or  who 
might  claim  to  be  naturalised  by  becoming  partners 
in  that  bank  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  should 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  aUens,  notwithstanding 
any  existing  act  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  so 
long  as  the  provisions  of  this  law  respecting  aliens 
should  remain  in  force. 
Amend-  On  the  19th  of  May,  a  bill  was  introduced  into 

Si^**  parliament  for  varying  and  amending  some  of 
'*'*"^  the  provisions  of  the  regency  act.  Its  first  ob- 
ject was  to  enable  her  majesty  to  nominate  addi* 
tional  members  to  the  council  appointed  to  assist 
in  the  execution  of  the  trust  reposed  in  her  with 
regard  to  the  care  of  the  king's  person ;  and  the 
second  referred  to  the  possible  case  of  a  cessation 
on  the  part  of  the  queen  to  hold  that  charge.  In 
this  case  the  regency  act  had  prescribed  that  parlia^ 
ment  should  assemole  forthwith ;  and  in  the  event 
of  a  dissolution,  the  new  parliament  not  having 
met,  the  old  parliament  should  be  immediately 
convened.  It  was  now  provided  that  the  meeting 
should  take  place  at  fourteen  days*  notice;  and 
with  a  view  to  the  possible  event  of  the  queen's 
demise,  after  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  a  new  par- 
liament, previous  to  the  day  of  meeting,  or  on  tiie 
day  of  the  dissolution,  clauses  were  introduced  for 
rendering  the  new  writs  operative,  and  for  the 
summoning  of  parliament  to  meet  within   sixty 
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days.      The    additional    members    appointed   to  chap. 
the  queen's  council  were,  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  ^^^^ 
the  bishop  of  London,  lord  St.  Helen's,  and  lord      isis. 
Henley. 

Early  in  the  year,  a  committee  was  formed  in  Mr.Broog. 
the  house  of  commons,  to  consider  of  a  bill  pro-  ^Sjj^ 
posed  by  Mr.  Brougham,  respecting  the  education  ^« 
of  the  poor ;  and  an  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the 
state  and  management  of  charitable  funds.  For 
this  inquiry,  fourteen  commissioners  were  to  be  ap» 
pointed  by  the  crown,  six  of  whom  were  to  have 
no  salaries.  The  commission  was  to  be  empowered 
to  examine  upon  oath,  and  to  call  for  papers,  per* 
sons,  and  records.  In  its  passage  through  the 
house  of  lords,  the  bill  underwent  various  changes^ 
which  were  subsequently  noticed  by  Mr.  Brougham. 
The  first  was,  the  limitation  of  the  commissioners 
to  one  description  of  charities,  namely,  those  con- 
nected with  education.  Another  practical  change 
was,  that  the  commissioners  were  precluded  by 
circumstances,  over  which  they  could  not  have 
control,  from  investigating  the  state  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  generalty.  Some  of  the  powers 
originally  conferred  upon  them  were  altogether  ab- 
rogated :  they  were  directed  to  traverse  the  coun- 
try and  to  call  witnesses  before  them ;  but  they 
were  to  possess  no  authority  for  enforcing  attena- 
ance,  or  for  demanding  the  production  of  any  one 
document.  The  bill,  as  it  now  stood,  left  every 
thing  to  the  good  will  of  those  who  had  an  interest 
at  variance  with  the  inquiry,  yet  much  good  might 
still  result  from  the  exercise  of  the  powers  pos- 
sessed by  the  house.  The  means  to  be  used  were, 
that  the  commissioners  should  proceed  and  call 
witnesses ;  that  thev  should  report  occasionally  to 
the  house,  and  make  returns  of  the  names  of  all 
persons  refusing  to  give  the  information  required, 
or  to  produce  the  documents  demanded  without 
alledging  any  just  cause  of  refusal.    The  commit* 
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tee,  which  would  be  re-appointed  nextsession,  might 
be  empowered  to  call  those  persons  before  them.  Mr. 
Brougham  concluded  by  proposing  an  address  to 
the  prince  regent,  praying  for  the  appointment  o£ 
a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education 
of  the  poor  throughout  England  and  Wales, 
and  to  report  thereupon  from  time  to  time,  to  his 
royal  highness  and  to  the  house.  Upon  this  address 
the  previous  question  was  moved  and  carried^  and 
the  same  fate  attended  another  proposal  that  the 
commissioners  appointed  under  the  bill  should  in» 
quire  into  the  abuses  of  charities  not  connected 
with  education.  The  amendments  to  the  bill, 
made  by  the  lords,  were  then  read  and  agreed  to. 
At  the  close  of  the  session  parliament  was  dissolved. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  France  appeared  so  fa- 
vourable, that  the  time  seemed  to  be  arrived  when 
that  country  might  be  safely  relieved  from  the 
burthen  of  maintaining  a  foreign  military  force. 
In  the  autumn,  a  congress  of  European  potentates 
was  held  at  AixJa-Chapelle,  in  which  it  was  de- 
termined, that  the  allied  army  of  occupation 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  French  territories. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year  a  change  took  place 
in  the  cabinet  of  Louis  XVIII.  when  the  marquis 
DessoUes  was  appointed  foreign  secretary;  thecount 
Des  Cazes,  minister  of  the  interior;  Portal,  minister 
of  marine;  baron  Louis,  minister  of  finance;  and  M. 
Serre,  minister  of  justice  and  keeper  of  the  seals. 
The  ministry  of  police  was  suppressed. 

Spain  continued  to  sink  deeper  in  adversity 
under  the  sway  of  Ferdinand,  and  her  finances 
were  thrown  into  a  state  of  miserable  confusion. 
Among  other  projects  for  repairing  them,  was  that 
of  establishing  ports  of  deposit,  where  native  and 
foreign  speculators  might  obtain  a  year's  relief 
from  the  payment  of  duties.  It  was  decreed,  that 
foreign  property  should  be  placed  under  the  gua*- 
rantee  of  the  laws,  and  never  be  liable  to  any  reprisal 
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on  account  of  war  between  governments,  except  in  c  h  a  t^. 
cases  where  the  property  of  Spanish  merchants  ^^^^-  - 
should  not  have  been  respected.  By  another  i8is> 
decree,  Santander,  Corunna,  Cadiz,  and  Alicant, 
were  declared  free  ports.  In  a  note  to  the  allied 
powers,  transmitted  in  June,  the  king  explained  the 
principles  on  which  he  had  determined  to  act 
toward  the  colonies ;  he  proposed  a  general  am« 
nesty  to  the  insurgents,  on  submission ;  eligibility 
of  native  Americans,  endowed  with  the  requisite 
qualifications,  to  all  offices,  in  common  with 
European  Spaniards ;  and  a  regulation  of  the  com« 
merce  of  the  provinces  with  foreign  states  according 
to  free  principles,  and  conformably  to  the  political 
situation  of  those  countries  and  Europe ;  and  he 
avowed  a  sincere  disposition  to  accede  to  all 
measures  proposed  by  the  allies,  which  should  be 
consistent  witn  the  support  of  his  rights  and  dignity* 

On    the  6th  of   May,   the  king  of  Portugal  ^°JJ^^ 
published,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  royal  alvaraj  to  Por^^, 
enforce  the  articles  of  the  late  convention  with  the  f^^^ 
British  government,  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave*  tnkk.  ^ 
trade  north  of  the  equator.     It  imposed  penalties 
on  those  traders  who  should  engage  in  the  pro* 
hibited  traffic,  and  established  regulations  for  the 
protection  and  support  of  the  slaves,  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  such  penalties,  should  be  declared  free. 
In  the  ports  to  the  south  of  the  line,  where  the 
trade  was  still  permitted,  the  regulations  passed  in 
1813  were  to  be  observed,  with  certain  modifications* 

In  Sweden,  the  death  of  Charles  XIII.  which  DMthoftiM 
took  place  on  the  5th  of  February,  was  followed  by  g^jj*^ 
the  tranquil  establishment  of  the  French  dynasty^ 
in  the  person  of  Bernadotte,  who  ascended  to  the    . 
throne  under  the  name  of  Charles  John.     He  was 
recognised  by  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

The  United  States  were  engaged  in  hostilities  AffainoT 
against   the   Seminole  Indians,   a  tribe   dwelling  ^|^""*** 
almost  entirely  within  the  limits  of  Florida,  whom 

Spain, 
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CHAP.  Spain,  by  the  treaty  of  1795,  was  bound  to  restrain 
,  1^^^^'    from  committing  acts  of  aggression.     In  pursuit 
1818.     of  these  savages,  general  Jackson  entered  Florida, 
k?Fk^  And  found  it  necessary  to  take  possession  of  St. 
Mark's    and    Pensacola^  wliich  were  afterwards 
ordered  to  be  restored  to  the  Spanish  authorities. 
A  long  correspondence  took  place  on  this  subject 
between  the  two  governments^      The  president 
adverted  to  it  in  his  message  to  congress,  in  No- 
lUportra.   vember,  and  afterwards  detailed  the  information 
1^22?**  received  from  commissioners  recently  returned  from 
tnUmim.      the  Spanish  South  American  colonies.     It  appeared 
that  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  since  its 
declaration  in  1816,  had  continued  to  act  as  an  in- 
dependent government ;  that  the  Banda  Oriental, 
Entre  Rios,  and  Paraguay,  were  also  independent, 
but  unconnected  wiw  tne  former    power;    that 
Chili    had  declared    its  independence,  and  was 
closely  connected  with  Buenos  Ayres ;  that  Vene- 
zuela was  maintaining  the  conflict  with  various 
success,  and  that  the  remaining  parts  of  South 
America,  except  those  held  by  Portugal,  were  still 
in  the  possession  of  Spain,  or  in  a  certain  degree 
under  her  influence.     Allusion  was  then  made  to 
an  intention  of  the  allied  powers,  in  the  congress 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  undertake  a  pacific  medi- 
ation between  Spain  and  her  colonies ;  and  it  was 
recommended,  that  the  United  States  should  adhere 
to  the  course  of  policy  which  they  had  hitherto 
pursued  in  regard  to  this  contest.     After  expati- 
ating on  the  prosperous  state  of  the  public  resources, 
the  presidentannounced  the  accession  of  the  Illinois, 
as  another  state,  to  the  Union. 
SucetM  of       In  India,  the  British  were  engaged  in  hostilities, 
^"^^    not  only  against  the  Pindarees,  but  against  a  for- 
midable combination  of  the  native  princes,  which 
ended  in  the  capture  and  denosal  of  the  Pejshwa, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Mahratta  power.     A 
rebellion  broke  out  in  some  of  the  provinces  of 

Ceylon, 
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Ceylon,  in  favour  of  a  pretender  to  royalty ;  but  by   chap 
the  prompt  and  viTOrous  exertions  of  the  governor,    ,^^^^' 
sir  Robert  Brownrigg,  it  was  effectually  suppressed.      18I8. 
At  home,  txanquulity  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  i^^^^ 
measure  restored;   in  several  branches  of  trade 


there  was  a  perceptible  amelioration ;  the  harvest  SSST*^ 
proved  abundant;  and  the  bustle  of  a  general 
election,  by  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  people,^ 
caused  a  temporary  suspension  in  the  schemes  of 
the  agitators.  A  disposition  to  riot  manifested 
itself  among  the  labouring  classes  in  Manchester 
and  its  neighbourhood,  where  the  magistrates  found 
that  the  presence  of  a  considerable  military  force 
was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace. 

The  queen  of  England,  after  a  long  and  severe  Deidi  of 
illness,  was  finally  removed  from  this  world,  on  the  ^•^ 
17th  of  November ;  and  the  public  regrets  on  her 
demise,  were  mingled  with  a  respectful  feelin^»  in 
consideration  of  the  care  and  tenderness  with  which 
she  had  watched  over  the  infirmities  of  her  vener- 
able  consort. 
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CHAP.  XCV. 


Care  of  the  kin^s  person  entrusted  to  the  duke  cf  York.  — 
Changes  in  the  Windsor  establishment.  —  Mr.  Tierru^s 
motion  on  the  circulating  medium.  —  Finance  committee.  — 
Consolid^UedJund  produce  bilU — Reports  on  the  state  of 
the  bank.  —  Arrangements  for  resuming  cash  payments.  — 
Budget. — Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  motion  on  the  state  of  the  cri^ 
minal  law.  —  Wager  of  battel  (Polished.  — Discussion  of 
the  Catholic  claims.  —  Marquis  CamderCs  tellership  bilL  — 
Foreign  etdistment  bill.  —  Motion  on  the  state  (^  the  na^ 
'  Hon.  -^Sir  F.  Burdett's  motion  on  parliamentaty  re/bmu 

—  Reversal  of  lord  E.  FitxgeralcTs  attainder.  —  Motion 
on  the  slave^ade.  —  BiUJbr  encouraging  emigration  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  —  Concluding  bill  of  supply.  —  Close 
of  the  session.  —  Affairs  of  France  —  Spain  —  Germam/m 

—  Assassination  ofKotzebuej  and  measures  adopted  in  con* 
sequence.  —  Discussion  between  Denmark  and  Sweden. — 
Cession  qfParga  by  Great  Britain  to  the  Porte.  —  Conduct 
of  the  Dutch  in  the  Malayan  archipelago.  —  Acquisition 
of  Florida  by  the  United  States.  —  Affairs  of  South  Ame- 
rica.  —  Domestic  events.  —  Public  meetings. — Catastrophe 
at  Manchester.  —  Addresses  to  tlie  prince  regent  on  this 
subject.  —  Dismissal  of  earl  FitvmiUiam.  —  Riot  at  Paisley. 

—  Precautions  taken  by  government.  —  Meeting  of  parlia- 
ment.—  Traverse  bill.  —  Seditious  libel  bill.  —  Newspaper 
stamp  bill  for  cheap  tracts. — Seditious  meetings  biil.-^ 
Training  bill.  —  Seizure  of  arms  bilL  —  Lord  J.  BmsdTs 
motiofi  on  parliamentary  reform.  —  Decline  of  his  majesty^ 
bodily  health.  —  Death  of  the  duke  of  Kent,  —  Death  of 
the  king.  —  Character. 

CHAP,  ONE  of  the  first  measures  which  occupied  the 
^^^'  attention  of  the  new  parliament,  after  its  meet- 

ing on  the  14th  of  January,  related  to  the  royal 
establishment,  in  which  some  changes  were  renl 
dered  necessary  by  the  late  mournful  event.    On 

12  the 
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the  25th,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  c  h  A  p. 
lords  by  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  for  placing  the  cus-  -^^^'  - 
tody  of  the  king's  person  in  the  hands  of  the  duke      '^^J'- 
of  York,  subject  to  the  assistance  of  a  council.     A  [JJJ'dtfk^of 
message  was  sent  to  the  house  of  commons  on  the  York. 
4th  of  February,  by  the  prince  regent,  in  which  he 
informed  them  that  the  sum  of  58,000/.  per  annum, 
appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  "her  late  ma- 
jesty, having  become  disposable  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  civil  list,  his  royal  highness  placed 
that  sum  at  the  disposal  of  parliament ;  stating,  at 
the  same  time,  that  there  existed  certain  claims, 
founded  on  the  faithful  services  of  persons  belong- 
ing to  that  establishment,  which  he  recommended 
to  the  justice  and  liberality  of  the  house.     When 
this  message  had  been  communicated,  lord  Castle- 
reagh,  referring  to  the  bill  brought  down  from  the 
lords  relative  to  the  care  of  the  king's  person, 
observed,  that  the  sums  now  to  be  disposed  of  by 
parliament  were,  100,000/.  which  had  been  appro-  changes  in 
priated   to  the   Windsor   establishment,    58,000/.  ^^^' 
which  had  been  assigned  to  the  maintenance  of  bUshment. 
the  queen,  and  10,000/.  which  had  been  granted 
to  her  majesty  to  defray  the  additional  expense  to 
which  she  had  been  subject,  in  the  discharge  of 
her  duty  as  custos  of  the  king's  person.     He  pro- 
posed that  this  last  sum  should  be  continued  to 
the  duke  of  York  as  custos.     Out  of  the  remaining 
158,000/.,  the  sum  of  50,000/.  was  in  future  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Windsor  establishment;   the 
saving  would  therefore  be  50,000/.  on  this  esta- 
blishment, and  58,000/.  on  that  of  the  queen ;  but 
this  last  sum  would  be  burthened  with  the  salaries 
of  the  servants  of  her  late  majesty.     On  the  report 
of  a  select  committee,  two  resolutions,  conformable 
to   the  above  proposals,  were   adopted,   and  the 
amount  of  the  salaries  was  stated  to  be  between 
18,000/.  and  19,000/.  a-year.     On  the  third  reso- 
lution,  a  discussion  arose  respecting  the  fund  from 
VOL.  VI.  o  o  which 
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CHAP,  which  the  guardian  of  the  king's  person  was  to  be 
^^^'  remunerated ;  and  lord  Castlereagh  stated  that  he 
was  authorised  to  declare,  that  the  duke  of  York 
would  in  any  event  be  happy  to  discharge  the 
duties  which  his  situation  rendered  necessary  to- 
wards his  royal  father  and  his  country ;  but  that 
no  consideration  could  induce  him  to  accept  of 
any  sum  from  the  privy  purse  of  his  majesty.  The 
resolution,  as  originally  framed,  was  at  length 
agreed  to,  that  the  annual  sum  in  question  should 
be  issued  out  of  the  civil  list  revenues ;  and  the 
bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  household  was  passed. 
A  vacancy,  which  had  occurred  in  the  assistant 
council  by  the  death  of  lord  EUenborough,  was 
filled  up  by  the  nomination  of  the  marquis  Camden. 
On  the  2d  of  February,  Mr.  Tierney  moved  for 

The  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into 

rtate  of  the  ^hg  effccts  produccd  ou  the  exchanires  with  foreign 
countnes,  and  the  state  of  the  circulating  medium, 
by  the  restriction  on  cash  payments  by  the  bank, 
and  to  report  whether  any  reasons  existed  for  con- 
tinuing those  restrictions  beyond  the  period  fixed 
by  law  for  their  termination.  The  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  proposed,  as  an  amen^ent,  that 
the  committee  should  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  bank  of  England  with  reference  to  the 
expediency  of  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  at 
the  fixed  period,  as  well  as  into  other  matters  con- 
nected with  it,  and  to  report  such  information  as 
might  be  disclosed  without  injury  to  tlie  public 
interests.  This  amendment  was  carried,  and  a 
secret  committee  was  accordingly  appointed. 

On  the  motion  of  lord  Castlereagh  another  select 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  in- 
come and  expenditure  of  the  country.  He  anti- 
cipated a  most  favourable  result  from  this  inquiry, 
and  entered  into  a  statement  of  the  income,  com- 
paring the  quarter  ending  on  the  5th  of  January 
1818  with  that  ending  at  the  same  period  in  1819. 

The 


Fuiance 
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The  receipts  on  the  former  were  51,665,458/.;  chap. 
those  of  the  latter  54,062,000/.,  shewing  an  in-  ^^^- 
crease  upon  the  last  quarter  of  2,397,000/.  It  was  1819. 
material  to  observe,  tnat  upon  the  sum  first  named 
there  were  certain  arrears  of  war  duties  on  malt 
and  property,  exceeding  two  millions,  which  re- 
duced the  income  of  1818  to  49,334,927/.,  while 
the  arrears  of  the  same  taxes  up  to  January  1819 
amounted  to  only  566,639/-;  so  that  the  produce 
of  the  permanent  taxes  for  the  last  quarter  was  in 
fact  53,497,000/.,  being  an  improvement  in  the 
whole  of  4,163,000/,,  deducting  from  both  the 
amount  of  the  arrears  of  each.  With  respect  to 
the  expenditure,  the  finance  committee  of  last  year 
had  stated  it  at  51,062,000i,  but  the  estimafes 
before  the  house  shewed  that  it  was  less  by  about 
650,000/.,  than  was  expected.  Adding  this  reduc- 
tion to  the  improved  revenue,  it  appeared  that  the 
country  was  now  in  a  better  situation  by  2,145,000/. 
than  the  former  finance  committee  had  ventured 
to  anticipate;  and  adding  also  to  that  sum  the 
1,413,000/.,  on  which  that  committee  had  calcu- 
lated, the  result  was  a  total  surplus  of  3,558,000/. 
applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt. 
Allowing  one  million  for  the  interest  on  the  loan, 
there  remained  two  millions  and  a  half  of  a  surplus 
revenue.  Mr.  Tierney  observed  that  in  drawing 
this  happy  conclusion  his  lordship  had  altogether 
thrown  out  of  view  the  sinking  fUnd.  There  was 
an  old  debt  upon  that  fund  of  8,300,000,  which 
must  be  liquidated  before  one  farthing  of  the  sur- 
plus in  question  could  be  made  available  for  the 
expenses  of  the  current  year.  The  various  taxes 
taken  together  exceeded  seven  millions,  but  this 
was  the  extreme  of  the  amount  applicable  to  the 
army,  the  navy,  the  ordnance,  and  miscellaneous 
services.  He  enquired  how  it  could  be  possible 
that  with  an  income  of  only  seven  millions,  and  an 
expenditure  of  twenty  millions,  both  ends  should 
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CHAP,  made  to  meet,  and  a  surplus  be  left ;  and  whether 
^^^'  it  would  not  be  a  gross  delusion  to  speak  of  the 
1819.  sinking  fund  as  applicable  to  the  public  service 
while  government  were  obliged  to  borrow  a  sum 
of  thirteen  millions  a  year  to  support  it.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  observed,  that  this 
statement  included  certain  particulars  which  could 
not  be  admitted  in  making  a  fair  comparison.  By 
taking  the  whole  charge  of  the  consolidated  fund 
and  the  sinking  fund,  it  had  been  shown,  that  our 
expenditure  considerably  exceeded  our  receipts. 
This  must  necessarily  be  the  case  since  so  great  a 
part  of  the  war  taxes  had  been  abolished,  rarlia- 
ment  had  thought  fit  to  relieve  the  country  from 
fifteen  millions  of  taxes,  and  thus  they  unavoidably 
prevented  the  effect  which  would  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  redemption  of  the  debt  by  these  fif- 
teen millions  annually.  With  respect  to  any  plans 
of  finance  for  the  present  year,  he  should  reserve 
to  himself  the  power  of  adopting  that  which  the 
situation  of  public  affairs  rendered  most  expedient. 
consoii.  An  important  financial  measure  was  proposed  by 

pJSuiw"**  ministers  in  a  committee  on  the  exchequer  con- 
wn.  solidation  acts.  #  By  the  practice  of  the  exchequer 

the  revenue  received  for  the  purposes  of  the  con- 
solidated fund,  accumulated  until  the  end  of  the 
quarter ;  and  as  the  sums  were  not  made  immedi- 
ately applicable  to  the  public  service,  the  bank  had 
the  advantage  of  the  interest  of  them.  These 
accumulations  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
proposed  to  render  available  until  required  for 
their  original  purpose,  that  the  public  might  bene- 
fit by  them,  instead  of  the  Bank.  A  resolution 
was  agreed  to  by  the  committee,  declaring  it  expe- 
dient that  the  growing  produce  of  the  consolidated 
fund  should  be  made  applicable  in  each  quarter  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  six  millions  on  the  whole 
at  any  time  for  such  services  as  should  be  voted  by 
parliament^    until  it  should  be  required  for  the 

services 
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SjBFvices  to  which  it  was  appropriated.     A  bill  chap. 
founded  on  this  resolution  was  passed.  ^^^* 

The  first  report  of  the  secret  committee  on  the      1819. 
state  of  the  Bank,  represented  that  the  execution  2?!^^ 
of  any  plan  for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  the  bank, 
would  be  obstructed  by  a  continuance  of  the  drain 
of  treasure  consequent  on  an  engagement  to  pay 
off  all  notes  of  a  certain  date,  and  to  give  specie 
for  fractional  sums  under  five  pounds.     A  bill  was 
consequently  passed  to  restrain  the  issue  of  sove*- 
reigns   for  such  fractional  payments,    in    conse* 
quence  of  notices  in  which  the  Bank  had  undertaken 
to  pay  in  specie  all  notes  dated  previously  to  the 
1st  of  January  1817«     The  second  report  was  pre- 
sented on  the  5th  of  May,  and  it  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  two  bills  founded  on  a  plan  recommended 
by  the  committee  for  a  gradual  return  to  cash  pay- 
ments, of  which  the  following  were  the  principal 
provisions:  —  that  after  the  1st  of  May  1821  the  Ammp- 
Bank  shall  be  liable  to  deliver  a  quantity  of  gold,  SfrLuInp- 
not  less  than  60  ounces  of  standard  fineness,  to  be  tion  of  cadi 
first  assayed  and  stamped  in  the  mint,    at  the  ^y^^^ 
established  mint  price  of  31.  IJs.    lO^rf.  per  oz. 
in   exchange  for   such  an  amount  of  notes  pre- 
sented to  them  as  shall  represent  at  that  rate  the 
value  of  the  gold  demanded ;  that  this  liability  of 
the  Bank  to  deliver  gold  in  exchange  for  their 
notes  shall  continue  for  not  less  than  two  nor  more 
than  three  years  from  the  1st  of  May  1821 ;  and 
that  at  the  end  of  that  period  cash  payments  shall 
be  resumed  j  that  on  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  parlia- 
ment, not  later  than  the  1st  of  February  1820,  the 
Bank  shall  be  required  to  deliver  gold  of  standard 
fineness,  assayed  and  stamped  as  before  mentioned, 
in  exchange  for  their  notes,  (an  amount  of  not  less 
than  sixty  ounces  of  gold  being  demanded)    at 
4/.  Is.  per  oz.  that  being  nearly  the  market  price 
of  standard  gold  in  bars,  on  an  average  of  the  last 
three  months. 
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CHAP.        The   supplies   for    the    year  were    stated    at 
^^^      20,477,000/.     Of  the  ways  and  means,  the  annual 
1819.      malt,  and  temporary  excise  duties  added  to  the 
B«*g«t-      minor  sums  arising  from  the  lottery  and  the  sale 
of  old  naval  stores,  amounted  to  7,074,000/. :  a  loan 
of  twelve  millions  by  competition,  and  another  of 
the  same  amount  derived  from  the  sinking  fund, 
joined  to  the  above    sum,   produced  a  total  of 
31,074,000/.  leaving  a  surplus  of  10,597,000/.  to  be 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  unfunded  debt,  of 
which  five  millions  would  be  payable  to  the  bank 
of  England,  and  the  remaining  5,597»000/.  to  the 
individual  holders  of  exchequer  bills. 
Sir  J.  The  state  of  the    criminal  law  was  brought 

to*»^mo-  before  the  consideration  of  the  house  of  commons, 
tion  on  the  on  the  2d  of  March,  by  sir  James  Mackintosh,  who 
u^!'^^  stated,  that  the  main  part  of  the  reform  contem- 
plated by  him,  was  to  transfer  to  the  statute  book, 
the  improvements  which  the  wisdom  of  modern 
times  had  introduced  into  the  practice  of  the  law. 
He  divided  into  three  classes,  the  crimes  against 
which  capital  punishment  was  denounced  by  the 
existing  penal  code.  The  first  comprehended 
murder,  and  other  atrocious  offences  with  a  view  to 
the  malicious  destruction  of  human  life,  on  which 
the  law  was  invariably  executed ;  the  second  related 
to  arson,  highway  robberies,  piracies,  and  crimes  of 
similar  magnitude,  to  the  number  of  nine  or  ten,  on 
which  the  law  was  carried  into  effect  in  many  cases ; 
and  he  admitted,  that  on  these  two  divisions,  it 
would  for  the  present  be  unsafe  to  propose  any 
alteration.  The  third  class  comprised  frauds  of 
various  kinds,  with  other  offences,  some  of  which 
were  of  the  most  frivolous  and  fantastic  description, 
amounting  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  against 
which,  the  punishment  of  death  denounced  by  the 
law,  was  no  longer  executed.  For  such  offences, 
there  were  other  punishments  quite  adequate  and 
sufficiently  numerous,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  legis- 
lature 
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lature  might  order  to  be  inflicted.  In  reference  to  chap. 
a  middle  class  of  crimes,  consisting  of  larcenies  and  ^^^' 
frauds  of  a  heinous  kind,  he  proposed  to  examine  1910. 
whether  they  should  remain  tiabie  to  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  while  in  the  administration  of  the 
law,  they  were  never  more  severely  punished  than 
with  transportation  for  life,  or  for  limited  periods. 
After  expatiating  on  the  evil  consequences  to  be 
apprehended  from  a  continuance  of  the  existing 
penal  code,  he  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee,  to  consider  of  so  much  of  the 
criminal  laws,  as  related  to  capital  punishments  in 
felonies,  and  to  report  their  observations  and 
opinion  from  time  to  time,  to  the  house.  The 
motion  was  carried,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of 
several  distinguished  members,  was  accordingly 
appointed.  In  his  speech  on  this  important  subject, 
sir  James  Mackintosn  had  to  deplore,  in  common 
with  every  friend  of  humanity,  the  untimely  fate  of 
his  excellent  friend,  sir  Samuel  Romilly. 

In  consequence  of  certain  proceedings,  instituted  AboiiUon 
after  a  recent  acquittal  from  a  charge  of  murder,  b^Idf"^^ 
a  bill,  introduced  by  the  attorney-general,  was 
passed,  for  abolishing  trial  by  battel.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  regarded  this  as  a  measure  which  tended 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  crown,  by  depriving 
the  subject  of  an  appeal  against  what  might  be  an 
illegal  and  unjust  extension  of  that  power  in 
pardoning  criminals  in  cases  of  murder. 

On  the  Sd  of  May,  Mr.  Grattan  presented  eight  DiMuision 
Roman  catholic,  and  five  protestant  petitions,  in  ^^l^' 
favour  of  the  catholic  claims,  which  he  supported  claims. 
with  his  usual  energy.     The  main  points  of  his 
argument  were,  that  the  Roman  catholics  had  a 
common  law  right  to  eligibility ;  that  the  parliament 
had,  in  justice,  no  right  to  require  them  to  abjure 
their  religion ;  that  this  religion  was  no  evidence  of 
perfidy  or  treason;  and  that  while  the  catholics 
were  rejected  for  what  they  had  abjured,  they  were 
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CHAP,  required  to  abjure  that  which  did  not  belong  to  the 
^^^'  ■  cognizance  of  the  civil  magistrate,  namely,  the 
1819-  articles  of  their  religion.  He  concluded  his  speech 
with  an  animated  appeal  to  the  sovereign,  whom  he 
invited  to  transcend  the  glories  of  the  Plantagenet 
and  the  Tudor,  by  relieving  from  civil  disabilities 
one-fourth  part  of  his  subjects.  The  motion  of  Mr. 
Grattan  for  the  house  to  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee, was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  two.  On 
the  17th,  this  question  was  brought  before  the 
peers  by  the  earl  of  Donoughmore,  who  stated,  that 
if  the  house  went  into  a  committee,  he  should 
propose  in  the  first  place,  the  repeal  or  modification 
of  the  declaration  oath,  a  great  part  of  which, 
amounted  to  a  denial  of  doctrines  held  by  those 
who  believed  them  to  be  the  great  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the 
repeal  of  the  oath  of  abjuration.  The  lord  chan- 
cellor considered  the  real  point  at  issue  to  be,  not 
what  would  satisfy  the  catholic  alone,  but  what 
would,  or  ought  to  satisfy  the  protestant.  He 
enquired  what  security  by  oath  the  catholics  could 
give,  which  could  reconcile  the  king's  supremacy 
in  things  temporal,  with  the  pope's  supremacy  in 
things  ecclesiastical.  Of  all  the  plans  proposed  to 
pai*liament  since  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
cussions, not  one  appeared  to  him  to  be  practicable ; 
because,  if  the  recorded  history  of  the  country  from 
1660  to  1688  were  to  be  believed,  it  would  there 
be  seen  how  systematically  tlie  catholics  pursued 
the  accomplishment  of  their  own  objects,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  national  church.  The  senti- 
ments avowed  by  their  clergy  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Charles  II.  would  snow  how  strongly  the 
necessity  of  these  disqualifications  was  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  the  whole  nation.  At  the  close  of 
the  above  period,  it  was  resolved  that  there  should 
be  a  protestant  king,  a  protestant  parliament,  and  a 
protestant  government.     This  great  principle,  the 

legis- 
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legislature  ought  ever  to  keep  in  view,  holding  in  chap. 
due  reverence  the  right  which  all  men  derived  Irom  ^^^' 
God,  that  they  should  not  be  persecuted  for  1819. 
religious  opinions.  Lord  Grey  contended,  that  the 
laws  passed  previous  to  the  revolution,  were  all 
founded  on  particular  circumstances,  which  no 
longer  exii^ted.  It  was  true  that  our  ancestors, 
after  the  expulsion  of  James,  retained  those  laws, 
and  added  others  of  a  more  severe  tenor;  but 
they  had  strong  reason  for  so  doing.  The  king 
had  taken  refuge  with  the  greatest  catholic 
sovereign  in  Europe ;  and  was  supported  by  a 
number  of  partizans  in  this  country,  of  whom  the 
largest  proportion  were  cathoHcs..  The  great  men 
by  whom  the  revolution  was  effected,  were  strongly 
impressed  with  a  belief  of  the  deceitful  character 
of  the  catholic  religion,  and  of  the  abhorrent  nature 
of  its  tenets.  To  those  causes  might  be  ascribed 
enactments  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  which  produced 
the  revolution.  The  necessity  for  those  laws  no 
longer  existing,  the  policy  which  induced  our 
ancestors  to  pass  them,  could  no  longer  be  urged 
for  their  continuance ;  but  the  policy  which  in- 
.duced  them  to  declare  that  the  English  were  free, 
required  that  freedom  to  be  now  extended  to  the 
catholics.  The  earl  of  Liverpool  pursued  the  line 
of  argument  adopted  by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  on 
a  division,  the  motion  for  a  committee  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  forty-one. 

Petitions  having  been  presented  during  this  ses-  Reform  of 
sion,  for  a  reform  of  the  royal  burghs  of  ScoUand,  they  ^rlST'** 
were  referred  to  a  committee,  on  the  motion  of  lord 
Archibald  Hamilton.  Anticipating  the  objections  of 
the  niini$terial  party,  he  stated,  that  these  petitions 
had  only  a  remote  and  indirect  connection  with  the 
great  question  of  a  reform  in  parliament.  According 
to  the  existing  practice  in  the  Scottish  burghs,  the 
magistrates  returned  a  member  to  parliament 
without  any  interference  or  participation  of  the 

burgesses ; 
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CHAP,  burgesses ;  the  latter  wished  to  have  the  same 
^^^'     power  as  to  the  election  of  the  magistrates,  which 
1819.      the  magistrates  exercised  in  the   election  of  the 
member.     If  this  were  gi^anted,  the  magistrates 
would  retain  their  power ;  and  the  only  difference 
would  be,  that  being  themselves  appointed  and 
maintained  by  public  opinion,   instead  of  being 
self-elected,  and  maintained  in  defiance  of  it,  they 
would    probably    elect    such    members    as    were 
approved  by  the  burgh  at  large. 
Marquis         On  the  llth  of  May  a  bul  was  introduced  into 
teS^ip*    the  house  of  commons,  for  enabling  the  public  to 
bill.  accept  the  marquis  Camden's  magnificent  sacrifice 

of  the  surplus  profits  accruing  from  his  unreduced  tel- 
lership  of  the  exchequer.  From  the  donation  of  that 
patriotic  nobleman  in  this  and  other  forms  the 
country  had  already  derived  45,000i  He  was  now 
desirous  to  be  enabled  to  give  up  during  life  the  sur- 
plus income  of  his  ofiice,  amounting  during  peace 
to  about  9000i  a-yean  Doubts  having  arisen 
whether  this  donation  might  not  be  considered  as 
an  illegal  benevolence,  unless  sanctioned  by  parlia- 
ment, it  became  necessary  to  bring  in  this  bill,  as  a 
former  act,  authorising  contributions  by  his  majes- 
ty's ministers  and  other  public  officers,  had  expired. 
This  voluntary  relinquishment  of  a  patent  ofiice, 
which  had  always  been  considered  as  a  legal 
estate,  was  extolled  as  a  more  splendid  sacrifice  of 
private  right  to  the  public  service  than  was  ever  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  any  state. 
Foreign  The  policy  of  miuistcrs  with  respect  to  South 

enhstment  ^jjjgjica  was  manifested  in  the  passing  of  a  bill  to 
prevent  enlistments  and  equipment  of  vessels  for 
foreign  service.  The  attomey-general,  by  whom 
it  was  introduced,  observed  that  one  of  the  objects 
in  view  was  to  amend  an  inequality  in  an  existing 
statute,  which  made  foreign  enlistment  felony,  by 
introducing  after  the  words  "  king,  prince,  state, 
potentate,'^  the  words  *<  colony  or  district,  who  do 

assume 
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assume  the  powers  of  a  government."  The  law,  as  chap. 
it  stood  on  two  statutes,  the  9th  and  29th  of  Geo.  IL,  ^^^' 
could  not  punish  those  who  entered  the  service  of  isia. 
unacknowledged  states,  and  it  was  important  to  de- 
cide that  no  man  should  have  a  right  to  enlist  in 
foreign  service.  The  second  provision  of  this 
bill  was  rendered  necessary  by  tne  consideration, 
that  assistance  might  be  rendered  to  foreign  states 
through  the  means  of  the  subjects  of  this  country  j 
not  only  by  their  enlisting  in  warfare,  but  by  their 
fitting  out  ships  for  the  purposes  of  warfare.  The 
objects  of  this  provision  were  to  prevent  the  fitting 
out  of  armed  vessels,  for  foreign  service ;  and  also  to 
prevent  the  fitting  out  or  supplying  of  other  shipr 
with  warlike  stores  in  any  01  his  majesty's  ports. 
He  proposed  that  the  penalty  on  the  first  ofience 
should  be  for  a  misdemeanor ;  on  the  second  for 
a  felony.  This  enactment  was  vehemently  censur- 
ed by  the  members  in  opposition,  as  tending  to  re- 
press the  rising  spirit  of  liberty  in  South  America, 
and  to  assist  Spain  in  re-imposing  the  tyrannous 
yoke,  from  which  the  people  of  that  continent  were 
so  nobly  striving  to  free  themselves.  It  was  de- 
precated as  an  act  of  ignoble  concession  to  Ferdinand 
Vll.  which  might  tempt  that  despot  to  insist  on 
other  restrictive  measures,  and  instigate  an  attack 
on  tlie  freedom  of  our  press. 

A  TRIAL  of  strength  between  ministers  and  their  Motion  on 
opponents  took   place  on  Mr.  Tiemey's  motion,  ^^^,^ 
for  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation.     He  May  isth' 
proposed  that  parliament  should  institute  an   en- 
quiry   into   the    political  relations  with    foreign 
powers,  the  commercial  arrangements  with  them, 
and  the  state  of  the  finances ;  on  all  which  points 
he  contended  that  the  conduct  of  ministers  had 
been  so  unwise,  so  feeble,  and  so  vacillating,  that 
their  incompetency  was  now  fully  apparent,  and 
nothing  but  their  removal  would  be  satisfactory  to 

the 
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the  country  at  large.     His  motion  was  negatived  by 
357  votes  against  178. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  sir  Francis  Burdett  moved 
that  early  in  the  next  session,  the  house  of  com- 
mons should  take  into  its  serious  consideration  the 
subject  of  the  representation  of  the  people  in  par- 
liament. He  observed,  that  had  he  sooner  stirred 
this  question  he  should  have  been  accused  of  throw- 
ing the  apple  of  discord  among  the  whigs,  mali- 
<jiously  and  advisedly,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
all  those  rational  and  moderate  plans  of  reform,  as 
they  were  falsely  caUed,  of  which  that  party  were 
the  advocates.  But  now,  when  all  attempts  at 
remedying  minor  abuses  had  failed,  and  the  hope- 
lessness of  placing  any  reliance  on  a  new  parlia- 
ment had  become  apparent,  knowing  the  anxiety 
of  the  public  mind,  and  the  dissatisfaction  prevail- 
ing among  the  people  from  public  burthens  and 
disti^ess  ;  knowing  also  that  these  evils  were  caused 
by  the  want  of  a  fair  representation,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  bring  forward  the  subject.  He  did  not 
:  expect  that  the  resolution  which  he  proposed  would 
be  immediately  followed  by  the  adoption  of  any 
specific- measure ;  but  he  doubted  not  that  it  would 
tend  to  tranquillise  the  public  mind,  which  ought 
to  be  tranquillised  ;  that  the  people  might  give  no 
pretence  to  ministers  for  again  proposing  the  sus- 
pension of  the  habeas  corpus  act.  An  interesting 
debate  ensued,  which  terminated  in  a  division,  by 
which  the  house  passed  to  the  orders  of  the  day. 

One  of  the  most  acceptable  measures  adopted 
during  this  session  of  parliament,  was  an  act  of 
^grace  on  the  part  of  the  prince  regent,  for  revere 
ing  the  attainder  of  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  by 
which  the  blood  of  his  two  children,  Edward  Fox 
Fitzgerald,  and  Louisa  Maiia  Fitzgerald  had  become 
corrupted.  The  preamble  of  the  bill  introduced 
on  this  occasion,  stated  that  lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald had  never  been  brought  to  trial ;  that  the 

act 
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act  of  attainder  did  not  pass  the  Irish  parliament   chap. 
till  some  months  after  his  decease ;  and  that,  as  he      ^^^' 
had  not  the  benefit  of  a  trial,  the  attainder  could      1819. 
not  have  issued  against  him  upon  a  regular  con- 
viction.    These  were  sufficient  reasons  for  miti- 
gating the  severity  of  a  measure  decreed  in  un- 
happy and  unfortunate  times.     The  duke  of  Wel- 
lington bore  testimony  to  the  brave  and  excellent 
conduct  of  the  young  man  in  question  "  during  the 
time  that  he  had  been  acquainted  with  him;  and 
when  the  *  bill  was  sent  to  the  lower  house,  it  re- 
ceived the  strong  approbation  of  sir  Francis  Burdett, 
and  was  passed  without  opposition. 

In  renewing  his  efforts  for  the  total  abolition  of  IJJ***'®"  **" 
the  slave-trade,  Mr.  Wilberforce  complained  that  tradt.""^^ 
two  great  powers  had  hitherto  shewn  a  reluctance 
to  enter  into  the  arrangements  necessary  for  car- 
rying that  measure  into  effect.  It  grieved  him  to 
cast  this  reproach  on  a  great  and  high-minded 
people  like  the  French ;  and  he  was  still  more  hurt 
to  find  that  Anierica  was  not  wholly  free,  from 
blame.  As  soon  as  the  forms  of  their  constitution 
admitted  of  a  law  to  that  effect,  the  United  States 
had  abolished  the  slave-trade  ;  many  of  them  were 
sincere  in  their  endeavours  to  realise  that  measure, 
but  others  had  entered  into  it  with  manifest  re- 
luctance. The  congress,  however,  had  lately 
passed  a  law  on  the  subject,  appointing  a  large 
naval  force,  and  giving  a  bounty  for  bringing  in 
ships  engaged  in  the  traffic.  He  trusted  that  care 
would  be  taken  to  enforce  the  practical  execution 
of  this  law;  and  that  all  nations  would  cordially 
combine  in  ensuring  to  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  a 
progress  in  civilization  equal  to  that  of  the  other 
quarters  of  the  world.  He  concluded  by  moving 
an  address,  intreating  the  prince  regent  to  renew 
his  beneficent  endeavours,  especially  with  the  go- 
vernments of  France  and  of  the  United  States,  for 
^the  attainment  of  an  object  so  generally  .interest* 

ing. 
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CHAP.  ing.     The  address  was  agreed   to  unanimously, 
^^^'     and  another  to  the  same  purport  was  voted  in  the 
1819.     house  of  lords,  on  the  motion  of  the  marquis  of 
Lansdown. 
Bill  for  en.      TjiE  late  distresses  had  given  rise  to   various 
^miufn  pla^s  for  disposing  of  the  surplus  population  of  the 
to  the  Cape  country,  and  for  directing  toward  some  of  the  Bri- 
Ho^T**      *^sh  possessions  the  current  of  emigration  to  the 
United  States.     On  the  12th  of  July  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  brought  this  subject  before  the 
house  of  commons,  and  stated  that  his  majesty's 
government  had  selected  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
as  the  colony  to  which  emigration  might  be  most 
advantageously  encouraged.     The  particular  por- 
tion of  territory  assigned  for  this  purpose  was  on 
the  south  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  at  some  distance 
from  Cape  Town.     It  was  proposed  to  pay  the 
expense  of  the  passage,  and  to  afford  to  the  emi* 
grant  the  means  of  exercising  his  industry  on  ar- 
riving at  the  destined  spot.     A  small  advance  of 
money  would  be  required  from  each  settler  before 
embarking,  to  be  repaid  him  in  necessaries  at  the 
Cape,  by  which  means,  and  the  assistance  afforded 
by  government,  he  would  be  furnished  with  a  com- 
fortable subsistence  until  he  gathered  his  crops, 
which  in  that  climate  were  of  rapid  growtli.     The 
sum  of  50,000/.  was  granted  for  the  purpose  of 
eiiabling  government  to  carry  this   measure  into 
effect.    • 
Concluding      ^^  the  closc  of  the  session,  the  speaker  of  the 
bill  of  gup-  house  of  commons,  on  presenting  at  the  bar  of  the 
cLeofthe  ^^^^^  t^®  coucludiug  bill  of  supply,  addressed  a 
speech  to  the  prince  regent,  in  which,  after  notic- 
ing the  various  proceedings  in  parliament,  he  ad- 
verted to  the  state  of  the  finances,  and  observed,  that 
the  excess  of  income  had  not  been  found  fairly  ade- 
quate for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  applicable, 
the  gradual  extinction  of  the  national  debt.     It  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  clear  available 
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suiplus  of  five  millions,  and  this  object  had  been   chap. 
effected  by  the  imposition  of  three  millions  of     ^^^* 
taxes. 

In  France  considerable  agitation  was  created  by 
a  proposal  in  the  upper  chamber  of  the  legislature, 
for  changing  the  election  law.  To  secure  a  pre- 
ponderance against  the  ultra  royalist  party,  who 
favoured  this  measure,  the  king  had  recourse  to  an 
extraordinary  exertion  of  the  prerogative  in  .the 
creation  of  nfiy-four  new  peers,  and  the  recall  of 
twenty-two  of  the  number  erased  from  the  list  by 
the  ordinance  of  1815.  Public  opinion  was  decid- 
edly hostile  to  the  violation  of  so  important  an  ar- 
ticle of  the  charter  as  that  relating  to  elections, 
and  it  was  ultimately  abandoned.  The  discussions 
which  led  to  this  result  had  the  effect  of  exciting 
disturbances  at  Nismes,  which  threatened  to  renew 
the  persecution  of  the  protestants  j  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  ultras,  it  was  necessary  to  send  an 
armed  force  into  that  city  to  preserve  tranquillity. 
One  of  the  most  important  measures  adopted  dur- 
ing this  session,  was  an  act  for  abolishing  the  droits 
d^auhame.  Some  modifications  were  made  in  the 
law  for  restraining  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Peti- 
tions having  been  presented  in  favour  of  the  exiles, 
the  king  was  pleased  to  authorise  the  return  of 
five  out  of  the  thirty-eight  political  offenders  ba- 
nished by  the  ordinance  of  the  S8th  July,  1815. 
One  of  the  persons  thus  restored  to  their  country 
was  marshal  Soult ;  and  it  was  understood  that  the 
same  favour  would  be  extended  to  all,  except  those 
who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  the  late  king. 

In  Spain  the  interests  of  Ferdinand  VII.  were  in  Senuii, 
some  degree  strengthened  by  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther at  Rome,  whose  restoration  had  at  one  time 
been  contemplated  by  the  liberal  party.  But  the 
spirit  of  ^lisaffection  spread  rapidly  through  all 
classes  of  society,  and  especially  among  the  mUitary. 
The  discovery  of  another  plot  at  Valencia  led  to 
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CHAP,  many  severe  acts  of  vengeance  ;  colonel  Vidal,  the 
^^^*     leader  of  the  enterprise,  was  hanged ;  twelve  other 
1819.      persons  were  shot,  and  many  were  sentenced  to 
the  gallies.     At  Cadiz  the  sailing  of  an  expedition 
to  South  America  was  delayed  in  consequence  of  the 
bad  condition   of  the  Russian  ships,  which   had 
been  procured  for  this  service.     When  the  prepai-- 
ations  were  on  the  point  of  being  completed,  the 
troops  refused  to  embark,  and  evinced  a  determin- 
ation not  to  assist  in  restoring  the  colonies  to  the 
domination  of  a  prince,  with  whose  conduct  they 
themselves  were  now  thoroughly  disgusted.     On 
the  7th  of  June,  the  cond6  de  Abisbal,  commander 
in  chief,  was  apprised  of  a  conspiracy  in  the  first 
division  of  the   army,  amounting  to  7000  men. 
Having  collected  some  forces  at  the  isle  of  Leon 
and  Puerto  Real,  he  invested  the  mutinous  camp, 
caused  the  soldiers  to  lay  down  their  arms,  took 
into   custody   120  of  the   officera,  dismissed  the 
others,  and   dispersed   the  regiments   among  the 
towns  of  Andalusia.     The  soldiers  by  whose  aid  he 
suppressed  this  meeting  had  been  induced  to  co- 
operate, only  on  receiving  his  promise  that  they 
should  not  be  sent  to  America ;  his  own  conduct 
excited  suspicion,  and  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
command.     To  increase  the  woes  of  this  distracted 
country,  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  at  Cadiz,  and 
its  ravages  extended  to  Seville,  and  other  towns  in 
the  south  of  Spain.     Ferdinand  VII.,  who  had  be- 
come  a  widower,   contracted  a  marriage   with  a 
princess  of  Saxony;  but  their  nuptials,  which  took 
place  in- September,  were  followed  by  no  act  of 
grace  in  favour  of  the  exiled  patriots,  nor  by  any 
relaxation  of  the  tyranny  which  oppressed  and  en- 
slaved the  Spanish  nation. 

Germany.        In  Germany,  some  of  the  states  were  benefited 
by  the  establishment  of  a  representative  system, 
while  others  were  agitated  by  revolutionary  pro- 
jects.    Various  salutary  reforms  were  effected  in 
1 1  Hanover  j 
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Hanover^;  torture  was  abolished ;    the  army  was  chap. 
reduced  from  30,000  to  20,000  men ;  the  value  of    ^ 
the  paper  currency  was  improved  by  paying  off  the      isis. 
arrears  of  interest  of  the  royal  chamber ;  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  nobles  should  share  in  the 
liability  of  the  third  estate,  to  contribute  to  the 
public  burthens.     In    Wirtemberg  the  plan  of  a  wtnem- 
constitution  was  accepted  by  the  representative  as-  *^«- 
semblv  with  few  modifications ;  and  the  king  ob- 
tained for  it  the  guaranty  of  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia.    The  states  general  of  Bavaria  were  convoked  Bawu. 
for  the  first  time  in  February  ;  and  the  king  in  his 
speech  from  the  throne  expressed  his  satisfaction  in 
having  attained  the  object  of  his  constant  wishes 
during  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  the  establishment 
of  a  constitution  calculated  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  his  people. 

An  event  occurred  during  the  summer,  which  Awassin- 
caused  great  consternation  in  all  the   courts  of  ^^^ue. 
Germany.     Kotzebue,  a  dramatic  writer,  on  re- 
turning to  his  country,  afler  a  long  residence  in 
Russia,    had    engaged   to    furnish   the    emperor 
Alexander  with  frequent  reports  relative  to  the 
German   universities.     His  conduct  provoked  the 
hostility  of  the  students,  who  denounced  him  as 
a  spy,  a  traitor,  and  an  apostate  from  the  cause  of 
liberty.  He  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  in  his  residence 
at  Manheim,  by  a  young  fanatic,   named   Sand^ 
belonging  to  the  university  of  Jena.     After  per- 
petrating this  horrible  crime,  the  assassin  walked 
calmly  into  the  street,  knelt  down,  raised  his  hands 
to  heaven,    exclaiming    **  Vivat  Teutonia,*'   and 
plunged  a  dagger  into  his  bosom.     The  wound  did 
not  prove  mortal,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  prison 
and  stricUy  guarded.     This  afiair  w^  immediately 
brought  before  the  consideration  of  the  diet,  at 
Frankfort.     The  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  issued  an 
order  prohibiting  all  foreigners  from  studying  at 
Jena;    in    consequence  of  which,   the   Prussian 
students  were  recalled,  as  were  the  Russians,  from 
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c  H  A  P.  all  the  German  universities.     The  general  panic 
^^^'    was  augmented  by  the  attempt  of  a  medical  pupil 
1819.      to  assassinate  Mr.  Ibel,  president  of  the  regency  of 
2^V^jj   Nassau.     Numerous  arrests  took  place  in  various 
conte.  "*   parts  of  Germany ;  papers  were  seized,  and  pro- 
quence.       fessors  distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  liberty  were 
subjected   to   severe   examinations.     On  the  pro- 
position of  Austria,  the  diet  at  Frankfort  appointed 
^A^mfor  ^    general    central   commission   at    Mentz,    with 
™r^ming    authority  to  prosecute    inquiries   in   all  parts   of 
rfdOT^""  Germany,  concerning  the  demagogical  intrigues 
cwticai       said  to  be  going  forward ;  to  examine  witnesses  ; 
doctrmcfl.     |.q  ^ausc  the  arrest  of  suspected  persons ;  and  to 
take  into  its  own  hands  the  punishment  of  political 
offenders.      This   commission    was    composed    of 
delegates  from  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Hanover, 
Baden,  Hesse,  and.  Nassau.     Prussia  entered  with 
peculiar  zeal  into  these  severe  measures  for  pre- 
venting the   diffusion  of  democratical  doctrines. 
Several   professors   in   the  universities   were   dis- 
missed from  their  posts ;  the  papers  of  Mr.  Goerres, 
who  had  written  a  work  entitled  "  Germany  and 
the  Revolution,*'  were  sealed  up,  and  the  sen^e  of 
of  Frankfort  was  requii-ed  to  seize  all  copies  of  the 
book,  and  to  apprehend  the  author,  who,  however, 
found  means  to  escape  into  France.     A  commission 
was  appointed  at  Berlin,  to  enquire  into  charges  of 
high  tieason,  and  to  determine  upon  those  which 
might  deserve  to  be  referred  to  the  tribunal  at 
Mentz ;  but  the  members  composing  it,  had  the 
spirit  to  liberate  most  of  the  persons  brought  before 
them.     The  perils  which  were  apprehended,  oc- 
casioned new  delays  in  preparing  the  constitution 
which  had  been  promised  to  the  people  of  Prussia. 
Amidst  the  ardour  for  liberty  which  animated  the 
Germans,  it  is  singular  to  observe,  that  a  spirit  of 
persecution  was  excited  against  the  Jews,  whiph 
in  some  instances  was  not  repressed  without  the 
interposition  of  a  military  force. 

Early 
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Early  in  the  year,  a  discussion  arose  between  chap. 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  respecting  the  completion  ^' 

of  the  payments  due  from  the  latter  power,  as  a      isis. 
compensation  for  Norway.    Through  the  mediation  ^^^'''* 
of  lordStrangford,  the  British  minister  at  Stockholm,  Dennuurk 
an  arrangement  was  at  length  made,  by   which  ^^^^ 
Denmark  was  to  receive  a  smaller  sum  than  had  at 
first  been  stipulated,  but  by  instalments,  at  shorter 
intervals,  and  securely  guaranteed. 

Between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey,  a  transaction  ceasion  of 
took  place  which  excited  much  animadversion  in  ^IJ2t  Bn- 
the  political  circles.  This  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  tain  to  the 
convention  concluded  in  1815,  by  which  the  fortress  ^^'^ 
and  territory  of  Parga,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Greece,  then  protected  by  the  British  flag,  were  to 
be  ceded  to  the  Porte,  under  astipulation  that  those 
inhabitants  who  chose  to  emigrate,  should  receive 
from  the  pacha  of  Albania,  an  indemnification  for 
the  fixed  property  which  they  would  be  compelled 
to  abandon.  The  intelligence  of  such  a  doom  filled 
this  spirited  people  with  consternation  :  they  were 
the  last  of  the  free  Christian  Greeks  of  Epirus,  who 
had  resisted  the  intrigues  and  aggressions  of  Ali 
Pacha ;  in  1807,  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  had  given 
the  Ionian  isles  to  Bonaparte,  they  had  solicited  and 
obtained  a  French  garrison  from  Corfu ;  and  in 
1814,  they  had  placed  themselves  under  British  pro- 
tection, in  the  hope  that  they  should  be  permitted 
to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  septinsular  republic. 
Finding  the  fate  of  their  country  irrevocable,  they 
all  chose  to  emigrate  rather  than  expose  themselves 
to  the  vindictive  malignity  of  the  Turk ;  and  an 
estimate  was  made  of  their  buildings,  lands,  and 
plantations,  amounting  to  nearly  500,000/. ;  but  the 
compensation  ultimately  obtained  for  them  from 
Ali  Pacha,  was  less  than  a  third  of  that  sum,  a 
miserable  requital  for  the  loss  of  their  native  land. 
Little  doubt  was  entertained,  that  if  firmness,  and 
not  concession,  had  actuated  our  policy  towards 
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CHAP,  the  Porte,  this  sacrifice  might  have  been  avoided  ; 
■  ^^^'     and  it  was  matter  of  astonishment,  that  Great 
1819.      Baitain,  in  her  day  of  triumph,  should  have  con- 
descended to  perform  an  act  which  France  disdained 
in  the  time  of  her  adversity  and  humiliation. 
h**"D*teh^       In   a  more   distant  quarter,    discussions  arose 
in*the"       which  ejroosed  to  severe  criticism  the  foreign  po- 
^?y*^     licy  of  Great  Britain.      Availing  themselves  of 
go.  ^  '    certain  defects  in  the  treaty  for  the  restoration  of 
Java,  the  Dutch  commissioners  committed  various 
aggressions  in  the  Malayan  archipelago,  and  par- 
ticularly against  the  sultan  of  Palembang,  which 
drew  forth  a  strong  protest  from  the  British  func- 
tionary,   sir  Thomas   Raffles.      It   was    directed 
against  the  whole  political  system  acted  upon  by 
those  commissioners,  as  being  exclusively  suited  to 
the  views  of  their  own  government,  hostile  to  ex- 
isting engagements  with  the  native  princes,  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  respect,  and  derogatory 
to  the  honour  and  interests  of  Great  Britain. 
rf^^i^dT      ^^^  United  States,  by  a  treaty,  signed  at  Wash- 
by  thr*      ington  in  February,  obtained  from  Spain  the  cession 
^^       of  the  Floridas.     This  treaty  Ferdinand  VII.  de- 
clined to  ratify ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  intimated 
his  intention  of  sending  a  confidential  minister  to 
ask  explanations  on  certain  points,  as  well  as  to 
state  the  reasons  which  occasioned  the  delay.   The 
American  government  continued  to  adhere  to  its 
neutral  policy  in  regard  to  the  contest  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies,  and  refused  to  admit  con- 
suls from  Buenos  Ayres  and  Venezuela.    One  of 
the  most  important  questions  discussed  in  congress, 
related  to  negro  slavery,  on  which  a  collision  of 
interests  was  observable  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  or  eastern  states,  who  were  zedous 
for  the  abolition,  and  the  planters  of  the  south  and 
west.    During  the  session  of  the  former  year,  the 
state  of  Missouri  was  rejected  as  a  member  of  the 
union,  because  its  inhabitants  opposed  the  insertion 
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of  a  clause  to  preclude  the  further  progress  and  chap. 
continuance  of  slavery.     In  the  month  of  May  -^£^^ 
a   meeting  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  where  it  was      isia. 
agreed,  that  a  second  refusal  on  the  part  of  con* 
gress  for  the  same  reasons,  would  be  deemed  an 
attempt  to  expel  tlie  territory  of  Missouri  from  the 
federation  of  the  states,  and  would  compel  its  in- 
habitants to  exercise  their  inherent  right  of  form- 
ing a  constitution  and  state  government  for  them- 
selves.   This  important  affair,  in  which  the  interests 
of  humanity  were  threatened  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  integrity  of  the  union  on  the  other,  engaged 
the  most  serious  attention  of  congress.     During 
this  year  America  participated  largely  in  the  com- 
mercial  embarrassments  and  distress  which  had 
been   so  prevalent  in   Europe.      A  sudden  and 
ruinous  depreciation  took  place  in  the  value  of 
merchandize ;  many  of  the  state  banks  were  in-, 
volved    in    difficulties;    private    failures  became 
alarmingly  frequent,   and  a  great  diminution  of 
confidence  was  manifest  in  all  mercantile  trans- 
actions.    These  evils,  however,  did  not  diminish 
the  attachment  of  the  people  to  their  institutions, 
and  were  not  considered  as  affecting  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

In  South  America  the  independents  prosecuted  Aflkin  of 
the  war  with  various  success.  Buenos  Ayres  was  ^l^ou 
engaged  in  alternate  hostilities  and  negociations^ 
with  the  independent  chieftain  Artigas,  who  held 
the  territory  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Plata*  Id 
October  a  project  was  discovered-  fix  converting 
the  republic  into  a  monarchy  in  favour  of  a  Bour- 
bon prince,  the  young  duke  of  Lucca;  and  its 
instigators  were  charged  with  high  treason.  Chfli^. 
having  confided  its  maritime  force  to  lord  Coch- 
rane, as  vice-admiral,  was  enabled  to  carry  on  an 
offensive  war  against  Spain  by  sea,  and  for  some 
time  to  place  the  coast  of  Peru  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade.   In  New  Granada,   Bolivar  obtained  some 
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CHAP.  Splendid  advantages  over  the  royalist  general  Mu- 
^^^y'_  rillo.  The  adventurer  Macgregor,  who  was  not 
i8ia  avowed  by  any  of  the  republics,  seized  Porto  Bello, 
but  was  soon  afterwards  surprised  by  a  force  under 
general  Hore,  the  commandant  of  Panama,  and 
compelled  to  seek  safety  in  a  precipitate  flight. 
After  remaining  inactive  for  some  months,  he  ex- 
posed the  wreck  of  his  force  in  an  attempt  upon 
Rio  de  la  Hacha,  the  failure  of  which  sunk  him 
into  his  original  obscurity. 

The  internal  tranquillity  of  Great  Britain  was 
again  disturbed  by  a  series  of  events,  of  which  the 
immediate  and  ultimate  consequences  were  alike 
to  be   deplored.     The  practice  was  renewed  of 
convoking  assemblies  of  the  people,  to  hear  speeches 
from  political  orators,  and  to  pass,  by  acclamation, 
resolutions  drawn  up  for  the  occasion,  recommend- 
ing annual  parliaments,  universal  suffrage,  and  the 
vote  by  ballot,  as  sovereign  remedies  for  all  exists 
ing  grievances.     At  one  of  these  meetings,  held 
near  Birmingham  on  the  12th  of  July,  where  about 
15,000  persons  were  supposed  to  be  present,  a  vote 
was  passed  that  sir  Charles  Wolseley,  of  Stafford- 
shire, should  be  sent  up  to  parliament  as  legis- 
latorial attorney  and  representative  of  the  town  of 
Birmingham.     A  deputation  was  appointed  to  con- 
vey to  him  the   instructions  of  his  constituents, 
and  he  pledged  himself  to  claim  his  seat  in  the 
liouse  of  commons.     He  was  afterwards  arrested  at 
his  own  residence,  taken  to  Knutsford,  and  com- 
pelled to  give  bail  for  his  appearance  to  answer  for 
seditious  words  spoken  by  him  at  a  public  meeting 
in  Stockport.     A  preacher  of  that  town,  named 
Harrison,  was  arrested  on  a  similar  charge  at  a 
public  meeting  in  Smithfield  and  conveyed  into 
Cheshire.      The  radical  'reformers  of  Leeds  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  imitate  the   example 
of  Birmingham  as  soon  as  a  fit  person   could  be 
found  to  act  as  their  representative.     Those  of 
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Manchester  gave  notice  of  a  meeting  for  the  same   chap. 
purpose,  but  they  afterward  changed  their  design,     ^^^' 
and  appointed  a  day  when  the  people  should  as-      isi9. 
semble  for  the  legal  object  of  petitioning  for  a  re- 
form in  parliament.     The  magistrates  issued  a  pro- 
clamation declaring  their  intention  to  take  effectual 
measures  for   preserving  the    public  peace,   and 
warning  the   people   of  the  peril  to  which  they 
would  expose  themselves  by  attending  the  proposed 
meeting.     It  was  held  about  mid-day  on  the  I6th  JJe^ng^t 
of  August  in  an  open  space  called  St.  Petersfield,  tJ^  **" 
near  a  church  of  the  same  name  in  Manchester, 
and  this  area  was  soon  filled  by  a  concourse  of  about 
60,000  persons.      A  band  of  special   constables, 
stationed  on   the  ground,  disposed  themselves  so 
as  to  form  a  line  of  communication  from  a  house 
where  the  magistrates  were  sitting,  to  the  stage  or 
waggon  fixed  for   the   orators.      Soon   after  the  <*Mpe"ed 
business  of  the  meeting  had  been  opened,  a  body  JtL^*"' 
of  yeomanry  cavalry  entered  the  ground  and  ad- 
vanced  with    drawn  swords   to  the   stage ;    their 
commanding  officer  called  to  Mr.  Hunt,  who  was 
speaking,  and  told  him  that  he  was  his  prisoner. 
Mr.  Hunt,  after  enjoining  the  people  to  be  tran- 
quil, said  that  he  would  readily  surrender  to  any 
civil  oflScer  who  should  exhibit  his  warrant;  and 
he  was  taken  into  custody  by  a  constable.     Several 
other   persons  were  apprehended.     Some   of  the 
yeomanry  now  cried  out,  "  Have  at  their  flags  ;'* 
and  they  began  to  strike  down  the  banners  in  the 
waggon,  as  well  as  others  which  were  raised  in 
various  parts  of  the  field.     A  scene  of  dreadful 
confusion  arose;    numbers  were  trampled  under 
the  feet  of  men  and  horses  ;  many  persons,  even 
females,  were  cut   down  by   sabres;    some  were 
killed,  and  the  number  of  maimed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  between  three  and  four  hundred.     In 
a  very  short  time  the  ground  was  cleared  of  its 
former  occupants,  and  military  patroles  were  sta- 
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CHAP,  tioned  in  the  principal  streets  of  the  town  to  pre- 
^^^'     serve  tranquillity, 
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The  interference  of  an  armed  yeomanry  for  the 
prevention  rather  than  for  the  suppression  of  riot, 
produced  a  strong  sensation  throughout  the  coun- 
try.    The  corporation  of  London  presented  an  ad- 
dress to  the  prince  regent,  praying  that  he  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  institute  an  immediate 
and  effectual  inquiry  into  the  outrages  which  had 
been  committed,   and  to  cause  the  guilty  perpe- 
trators of  them  to  be  brought  to  signal  and  con- 
dign punishment.     This  address  was  received  with 
feelings   of  deep  regret,    and  an  intimation  was 
given  that  they  who  presented  it  must  have  been 
unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
ceded the  meeting,  and  that  they  appeared  to  have 
received  incorrect  information  respecting  the  meet^ 
ing  itself.     His  royal  highness  added,  that  if  the 
laws  were  really  violated  on  this  occasion  by  those 
to  whom  it  immediately  belonged  to  assist  in  the 
execution  of  them,  the  tribunals  of  the  country 
were  open  to  afford  redress  j  but  that  to  institute 
an  extra-judicial  inquiry  in  existing  circumstances^ 
would  be  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  clearest 
principles  of  public  justice.     Addresses  were  also 
prepared  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  the 
kingdom,   some  simply   calling  for  inquiry,    and 
others  censuring  the  Manchester  magistrates,  and 
the  ministers   by  whom  the   royal   sanction  had 
been  given  to  these  acts  of  violence.     A  very  nu- 
merous and  respectable  meeting  of  freeholders  was 
held  at  York  in  consequence  of  a  requisition  to  the 
high  sheriff,  signed  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  eari 
Fitzwilliam,  and  many  other  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men.    The  resolutions  passed  expressed  no  opinion 
on  the  late  occurrences,  but  demanded  an  inquiry. 
Earl  Fitzwilliam   was   soon   afterwards    dismissed 
from  the  office   of  lord  lieutenant  of  the  west 
riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  circumstance  which  excited 

much 
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much  surprise^  but  which  procured  for  that  noble-   chap. 
man  many  testimonies  of  respect  and  attachment     ^^^' 
from  his  neighbours.     The  requisitions  addressed      1819. 
to  the  sherifi^  of  other  counties  were  not  all  at- 
tended with  the  same  result ;  but  the  public  senti- 
ment was  nevertheless  strongly  expressed.     On  the 
other  hand,  loyal  addresses  were  forwarded  from  Loymi  ad- 
various  parts,  and  associations  were  formed  in  the  **'*'*^ 
north  of  England  and  in  Scotland  for  raising  troops 
of  yeomanry  in  aid  of  the  civil  power. 

Notwithstanding    the  tragical    issue   of  the  Meedm 
meeting  at  Manchester,  others  of  a  similar  character  |||J[^ 
were  held  at  Leeds  and  Birmingham,  where  the  mingham. 
orators  appeared  in   deep   mourning,    and  com- 
mented on  the  late  proceedings  in  a  strain  of  ve- 
hement and  fearless  invective.      At  Paisley  the  Riot  at 
radical  refonners,  in  defiance  of  a  proclamation  from  ^•^•y- 
the  sheriff  and  magistrates  of  Renfrewshire,  held 
a  meeting  on  Mickleriggs  moor,  and  afterwards  en- 
tered the  town  in  procession  with  banners  and  music. 
The  magistrates,   who  exhorted  them  to  disperse, 
were  assaulted  with  stones ;  and  it  was  not  until  a 
late  hour  that  order  was  restored  by  the  reading  of 
the  riot  act,  and  the  apprehension  of  about  twenty 
of  the  ringleaders.     For  several  days  ensuing,  simi- 
lar acts  of  outrage  were  committed ;  houses  were 
plundered  and  many  persons  abused;  and  the  civil 
authorities,  unable  to  quell  the  rioters,  were  obliged 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  a  body  of  cavalry 
from  Glasgow. 

Among  other  measures  adopted  by  government  ?»*«"- 
m  this  alarming  cnsis,   was  an  order  issued  in  adopted  by 
October,  by  which  all  able-bodied  pensioners  were  ^^^ 
directed  to  attend  at  the  times  and  places  specified, 
to  be  formed  into  a  veteran  battalion.     It  was  cal- 
culated  that  ten  or  eleven  thousand  men  would 
thus  be  added  to  the  military  force  of  the  country. 
A  circular  was  issued  to  the  lords  lieutenants  of 

counties 
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CHAP,  counties  by  lord  Sidmouth,  stating,  that,  according^ 
^^^'     to  information  received,  there  were  many  cannon 
1819.      in  the  maritime  districts  which  were  private  pro- 
perty, and  requesting  that  steps  might  be  taken, 
with  the  consent  of  the  owners,  for  rendering  them 
useless,  or  for  removing  them  to  a  place  of  secu- 
rity.    Parliament  was  summoned  to  assemble  on 
the  2Sd  of  November,  for  the  dispatch  of  business. 
Meeting  of       Xhe  scssiou  was  opcucd  by  the  prince  resent  in 

parliament*  m-i  i  1*^1  ••ti 

person.       Ihe  speech   related   principally  to  the 
continuance  of  seditious  practices  in  some  of  the 
manufacturing  districts,  which  had  led  to  proceed- 
ings incompatible  with  the  public  tranquiUity,  and 
to  the  manifestation  of  a  spirit  utterly  hostile  to 
the  constitution.     The  immediate  attention  of  par- 
liament was  directed  to  the  consideration  of  such 
measures  as  might  be  requisite  for  counteracting 
a  system,  which,  if  not  effectually  checked,  must 
bring  confusion  and  ruin  on  the  nation.    Addresses 
were  voted  after  much  discussion ;  and,  on  the 
following  day,  a  great  mass  of  documents,  relative 
to  the  state  of  the  country,  was  presented  to  both 
houses. 
Thiverse  j^  MEASURE,  not  immediately  arising  out  of  the 

circumstances  of  the  times,  was  proposed  on  the 
29th,  by  the  lord  chancellor.  Its  object  was  to 
remedy  the  inconvenience  and  delay  of  justice 
caused  by  the  practice  of  the  courts,  which  allowed 
defendants  in  cases  of  information  or  indictment, 
to  imparle  or  traverse.  The  bill  introduced  by  his 
lordship  took  away  the  right  of  traversing,  but 
allowed  the  court  to  postpone  a  trial,  upon  ground 
being  shown  for  delay.  It  encountered  strong  op- 
position, as  tending  to  diminish  the  security  of  the 
subject,  and  increase  the  power  of  the  crown  j  but 
it  was  finally  passed. 
i^A^t  ^^  ^b^  30th,  lord  Sidmouth  called  the  attention 
plains  the     of  the   pccrs    to  the    measures    which   ministers 


measures 


deemed  necessary  in  the  tictuai  state  of  the  coun- 
try, 
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try,  when  a  conspiiacy  existed  for  the  subversion  chap. 
of  the  constitution  in  church  and  state,  and  of  the     ^^^'  . 
rights  of  property.     Adverting  to  one  of  the  main      1819. 
instruments  which   had  been   employed  for  that  prop<»«dby 
purpose,  he  observed,  that  it  was  essential  to  the  '"''"'^"" 
character  of  a  free  press,    that  its   productions 
should  not  be  interfered  with  before  publication ; 
and  added,  that  this  principle  had  been  adhered 
to  in  the  bill  which  he  had  to  offer.     No  intention 
was  entertained  of  visiting  offenders  with  an  in- 
crease of  punishment  in  the  first  instance ;   but  For  sup- 
it  was  proposed   that   any  person,   having  been  JJ^IjJf, 
tried,  convicted,  and  punished  for  a  blasphemous  iibeis. 
or  seditious  libel,  should,  on  conviction  of  a  second 
ofience,  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to 
fine,  imprisonment,  banishment,  or  transportation. 
It  was  also  proposed  that,  in  case  of  a  second  con- 
viction,   a  power  should  be  given  to   seize  the 
copies  of  the  libel  in  the  possession  of  the  pub- 
lisher ;  the  copies  so  seized  to  be  preserved  until 
it  should  be  seen  whether  an  arrest  of  judgment 
should  be  moved,  and  to  be  returned  to  the  pub- 
lisher if  judgment  should  be  in  his  favour.  Another  For  sub- 
bill  was  to  be  proposed  in  the  commons,  by  which  {^^"^^^^^.^^ 
all  publications,    consisting  of  less  than  a  given  totTdut^!^ 
number  of  sheets,  should  be  subjected  to  a  duty 
equal  to  that  paid  by  newspapers.     If  this  should 
be  deemed  an  infringement  on  the  principle  al- 
ready laid  down,  it  would  be  for  parliament  to 
consider,  whether  such  a  check  were  not  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  arrest  the  progress  of  blas- 
phemy and  sedition.     By  another  clause  of  this 
bill,  persons  putting  forth ,  a  publication  of  that 
kind  would  be  required  to  enter  into  recognizances, 
or  give  security  for  the  payment  of  any  penalties 
which  might  be  inflicted  on  them.     In  the  regu-  ^^^J[^' 
lations  contemplated  for  obviating  the  danger  of  ^wous 
tumultuous  or  seditious  meetings,  it  was  not  in-  meetings, 
tended  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  subjects  to 
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petition  the  prince  regent  or  parliatnetit,  or  to  meet 
for  the  discussion  of  any  grievance  under  which 
the  people  might  conceive  that  they  were  labour- 
ing. I^o  impediment  or  interruption  would  be 
offered  to  meetings  regularly  called  by  a  sheriff; 
boroughreeve,  or  other  magistrate;  but  it  would 
be  proposed  to  enact,  that  any  parties,  wishing  to 
meet  for  the  consideration  of  matters  connected 
with  church  or  state,  should  notify  their  intention 
in  a  requisition  signed  by  seven  householders ;  and 
that  it  should  be  illegal  for  any  person,  not  usually 
inhabiting  the  place  where  the  requisition  origin- 
ated, to  attend  such  assembly.  Magistrates  were 
to  have  a  power,  under  certain  limitations,  of  ap- 
pointing tne  place  and  time  of  meeting.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  alarming  facts  adduced  respecting 
preparations  for  employing  illegal  force,  it  was 
proposed  to  prohibit  military  training,  except  under 
the  authority  of  a  magistrate,  or  lord  lieutenant  of 
a  county.  Proof  having  appeared,  that  the  dis- 
affected were  in  possession  of  offensive  weapons, 
it  was  proposed,  that  magistrates  in  the  disturbed 
districts,  on  evidence  affording  well-grounded 
suspicion  that  arms  were  collected  for  seditious 
purposes,  should  have  the  power  of  seizing  them* 
They  were  also  to  have  authority  for  apprehending 
and  detaining  persons  found  carrying  arms  foF  such 
purposes,  and  of  seizing  those  aims  j  an  appeal  to 
the  quarter-sessions  being  allowed  to  the  persons 
so  detained.  Such  was  the  outline  of  five  bills^ 
which,  notwithstanding  the  strong  arguments  urged 
against  them  in  both  houses,  received  the  sanction 
of  parliament.  The  restrictions  on  the  press  were 
regarded  as  peculiarly  obno:(ious ;  and,  in  a  pro- 
test  signed  by  sixteen  peers,  the  bill  for  punishing 
libel  by  transportation  was  characterised  as  "  sub- 
versive, in  one  of  their  main  defences,  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  which  were  secured  to  us  by  progres- 
sive struggles  through  a  long  succession  of  ages, 

and 
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and  at  len^h  asserted,  declared,  and,  as  we  had  chap. 
hoped,  firmly  established  for  ever,  by  the  revolution  ^^^'  , 
of  1688/*  1819. 

Though  the  period  during  which  these  measures  ^|^- 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  legislature  seemed  motion  m 
peculiarly  ill  adapted  for  the  agitation  of  questions  pwJjMMnt- 
conceming  the  national  represensation,  lord  John  *^  "  *'™' 
Russell  was  not  deterred  from  bringing  forward  a 
motion,  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  on  parlia- 
mentary reform.  Without  entering  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  abstract  principles,  he  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house  of  commons  to  the  unrepresented 
towns,  many  of  which  had  risen  into  places  of  great 
commercial  wealth  and  importance,  while  certain 
boroughs  had  sunk  into  decay,  and  had  become 
unfit  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  sending  represent- 
atives. He  adduced  examples  from  the  history  of 
parliament  to  show  that  the  principle  of  change 
had  been  often  acknowledged,  and  the  suffrage 
withdrawn  and  conferred  on  various  occasions.  He 
pointed  out  the  practical  evils  resulting  from  the 
corruption  of  small  boroughs,  and  the  advantages 
to  be  expected  from  an  extension  of  the  represent- 
ative privilege  to  populous  towns;  a  privilege 
which  could  be  extended  to  them  only  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  change,  since  neither  the  law  of  1688,  nor 
the  act  of  union  would  permit  the  sovereign  to 
issue  his  writ  for  adding  to  the  number  of  members. 
After  stating  his  views  of  the  reform  which  the 
constitution  required,  and  might  safely  receive,  he 
proposed  several  resolutions,  tending  to  establish 
the  principle  of  change  which  he  had  laid  down, 
and  some  rules  respecting  the  voters  of  disfran- 
chised places,  on  whom  corruption  should  not  have 
been  proved.  The  last  resolution  was  for  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  borough  of  Grampound,  the 
corruption  of  which  had  already  been  proved  to 
the  house.    On  the  suggestion  of  lord  Castlereagh^ 

who 
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CHAP,  who  manifested  a  willingness  to  concur  in  the  ob- 
^^^'     jecte  of  the  motion,  to  a  certain  degree,  lord  John 
1819.      Russell  withdrew  it,    and  a  few  days  aflerwards 
Biiifordis-  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  disfranchisement  of  Gram- 
Gm^"*^  pound,  and  the  transfer  of  its  representation   to 
pound.       some  populous  town.     The  second  reading  of  this 
bill  was  deferred  by  his  lordship  until   after  the 
recess. 
Decline  of       At  the  closc  of  the  year  it  was  announced  that 
S's'SSniy    *^^  bodily   health   of  the  king  had  partaken   ot* 
heEith.        some  of  the  infirmities  of  age  ;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  symptoms  appeared  which  por- 
tended the  rapid  decay  of  his  constitution.  Amidst 
the  anxiety  caused  by  this  change,  the  public  mind 
Sra  \°^     received  a  severe  shock  by  the  death  of  the  duke 
Kent."  '^    of  Kent,  who  expired  on  the  23d  at  Sidniouth,  in 
Devonshire,  after  a  very  short   illness.     The  re- 
grets excited  by  the  loss  of  this  illustrious  prince 
were  speedily  abisorbed  in  the  greater  grief  occasioned 
by  tidings  from  Windsor  whichforetoldtheapproach- 
ing  dissolution  of  his  august  father  ;  and  the  illness 
of  the  heir-apparent  at  this  crisis  augmented  the  ge- 
neral gloom.     On  Saturday,  the  29th,  all  hopes  tor 
the  recovery  of  his  majesty  were  extinguished,  and 
at  thirty-five  minutes  past  eight  in  the  evening,  the 
Death  of     royal   sufferer   without  a  struggle  expired.     The 
the  king,     duchess  of  Gloucester,  and  the  princesses  Augusta 
and  Sophia,  who  had  been  unremitting  in  their 
attentions  to  their  venerable  parent,  were  at  this 
time  in  the  palace;  and  the  duke  of  York  watched 
with  filial  solicitude  by  the  side  of  his  couch.     On 
that  prince  devolved  the  duty  of  announcing  the 
mournful  event  to  the  regent,  who  now  succeeded 
to  the  kingdom,  which  for  nine  years  he  had  faith- 
fully governed  on  behalf  of  his  royal  father. 
2|J[.j^jjt^         Thus  terminated,  in  its  sixtieth  year,  the  reign 
of  George  the  third,  a  monarch  who  deserved  to 
be   styled,  in  terms  more  emphatical  than   those- 

of 
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of  common  courtesy,  the  father  of  his  people,  chap. 
Their  loyalty  and  their  affection  he  considered  to  ^^^' 
be  the  most  permanent  security  of  his  throne  ;  and  *®^^- 
he  promoted  among  them,  by  his  own  example, 
the  practice  of  those  duties  which  alone  could  en- 
able them  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  as  secured  by  the  con- 
stitution which  he  and  they  were  bound  to  main- 
tain. His  habitual  piety,  and  constant  trust  in 
Providence,  exalted  in  a  high  degree  the  courage 
and  firmness  which  he  inherited  from  his  ancestors, 
and  for  which,  on  occasions  of  personal  danger, 
he  was  so  eminently  distinguished.  If,  on  some 
questions  of  state-policy,  he  evinced  a  tenacious- 
ness  of  purpose,  which  seemed  to  border  on  obsti- 
nacy, this  must  be  attributed  to  his  strong  sense 
of  the  obligations  contracted  at  his  coronation  ; 
the  same  inflexible  consistency  actuated  his  whole 
conduct ;  and  it  has  been  justly  observed,  that  he 
never  from  unworthy  motives  relinquished  any 
measure,  or  abandoned  any  friend,  or  failed  in  the 
performance  of  the  slightest  promise.  He  was 
punctually  assiduous  in  the  exercise  of  his  royal 
functions  ;  exemplary  in  the  fulfilment  of  all  the 
social  duties ;  affable,  yet  dignified  in  his  deport- 
ment toward  his  subjects  ;  and  in  works  of  charity 
unostentatiously  munificent.  Temperance  and  ex- 
ercise secured  to  him  for  a  long  period  the  en- 
joyment  of  uninterrupted  health ;  and  his  equable 
cheerfulness  seemed  to  flow  naturally  from  a  con- 
science void  of  offence.  By  the  firm  exercise  of 
his  authority,  and  by  the  influence  of  his  pure  and 
well-regulated  life,  he  preserved  his  court  from  the 
contagion  of  those  dissolute  manners  which  had 
caused  so  much  confusion  and  mischief  among 
foreign  courts  at  the  era  of  the  French  revolution. 
The  English  sceptre  may  have  been  swayed  by 
monarchs  endowed  with  more  splendid  qualities 

than 
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CHAP,  than  thdse  of  George  the  Third ;  but  it  may  be 

^^^'     questioned  whether  any  of  his  predecessors,  since 

1819.      tne   sixth    Edward,    has    borne  his    faculties    so 

meekly,  or  has  been  "  so  clear  in  his  great  oflBce.** 
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i<iiitf/ta,princess,  death  of,  vi.  504.  .       .       :,.  ..  •   «. 

America^  Amencam,  and  American  cohmeg.  Amenca,  discoyciy  of,  »•  24. 
First  voyages  to,  by  England,  ib.  First  projects  of  colonisation  in,  by  Gil- 
bert and  Raleigh,  46.  Colonies  planted  in,  under  James,  56.  South 
colony  of  Virginia  and  north  colony  of  New  England,  57.  Genius  of  re- 
publicanism in  New  England,  ib.  Different  political  principles  of  the 
southern  and  northern  colonies,  68.  Navigation  act  for  securing  to  Britam 
the  commerce  of  the  colonies/  i6.  New  colonies  in  the  north,  south',  and 
middle,  7S.  Progress  of  the  American  colonies  under  William,  88 ;  under 
qneen  Anne,  106;  under  George  I.,  ISO.  Opinion  of  Walpole  on  the 
taxation  <^  America,  t&  State  of  colonies  at  tne  peace  of  Aix«la-Chapelle» 
136.  Encroachments  of  the  French,  157.  Settlement  of  Nova  Sootia» 
138.  Farther  aggressions  of  the  French,  149.  Internal  state  of  the  co- 
lonies, 145.  Hostilities  in  America,  147.  Campaign  1755,  in,  149.  CaB»- 
paign  1756,  159;  of  1757,  179.  Expedition  to  Louisburgh  unsuccessftil, 
flft.  Campaign  1758,  Sll.  Conquest  of  Cape  Breton,  179.  Disappoint- 
ment at  Ticonderago,  i6.  Capture  of  French  forts,  ib.  Result  of  the  cam- 
8'  peign  successful,  180.  Campaign  1759.  ib.  Amherst,  oonunander-in-ehief,  tft^ 
Expedition  under  Wolfe  to  Quebec,  ib.  Victory  and  death  of  Wolfe,  184. 
uebec  surrenden,  185.  Campaign  1760^  186.  Complete  subjugation  of 
Rnada,  187.  Contraband  trade  in,  394.  Projects  of  Mr.  Grenville  re* 
speeting  our  colonies  in,  595.  Innovating  scheme  of  taxation  in,  396. 
State/cnaracter,  and  dispositions  of  the  northern,  middle,  and  southern 
colonies  req[>ectivdy,  597.  Plan  of  taxing  America,  539.  Stamp-act,  340. 
Effects  of  the  new  system  in  America,  343.  The  people  threaten  to 
abstain  firom  British  commodities,  345.  Violent  proceeoings  in,  355.  Non- 
importation agreements  of  the  colonies,  357.  Policy  of  the  Rockingham 
mtnistry  respecting,  359.  Repeal  of  the  stamp-act,  364.  Law  declaring 
the  British  right  «f  taxation,  t6.  New  imposts  on,  389.  Colonies  dis- 
pleased, 450.  MaisachusetseqMcially,  431.  Lord  Hillsborough's  letter  to 
assemblies  of,  439.  Outrages  at  Boston,  438.  Revival  a^nst  the  colonies 
of  the  statute  for  trying  wiUiin  the  realm  treasons  committed  beyond  seas, 
443.  Discontents  m^  449.  First  policy  of  lord  North  toward  the  colonies^ 
ii.  6.  Tumult  at  Boston,  8.  Trial  and  acquittal  of  captain  Preston,  9.  The 
.  colonies  become  tranquil,  1 8.  Diversity  of  sentiment  between  New  England 
and  the  other  colonies,  99.  Is  not  stmdently  regarded  by  ministen,  30. 
Southern  colonies  tran^juil,  northern  turbulent,  54.  Massachusets  disavows 
the  authorities  of  the  British  oonstitutioB,  SS.  Tranquillity  andproqierihr  of 
the  colonio,  74.  Export  of  tea  to,  78.  ALurm  at  Boston,  79.  fetters  ortfae 
^vemor  discovered.  Tea  arrives  at  Boston,  ib.  A  mob  throws  the  caigo 
into  the  sea,  81.  Effects  of  the  new  British  measures  in  the  coUmiesy  lis. 
Ferment  through  the  provinces,  ib.  Resolution  of  the  provindal  asseiaUies, 
117.  Solemn  league  and  covenant,  190.  Meeting  cSf  a  general  congress 
at  Philaddohia,  1 93.  Spirit  of  colonial  proceedings,  131.  Military  prepare 
ations,  ib.  Massachusets  the  hinge  of  peace  and  war,  139.  Provindd  congress 
o(  assumes  the  supreme  power,  133.  State  of  afiidrs  and  sentiments  in  the 
colonies  at  the  banning  of  1775,  175.  General  enthusiasm,  174.  War- 
like preparations,  1 76.  Commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  colonies 
attd  the  mofther-countiy,  177.  Battle  at  Lexington,  178.  Attempt  on 
Tiednderago,  184.    Batde  of  Bunker^s  Hill,  185.    Washington  appomted 

is  com- 


gymrtianier-iiMhicf,  ISflf.  Expedition  to  Canada,  190.  Piroceedings  in 
Virginia,  199,  Scheme  of  lord  Dunmore  for  exciting  n^o  slaves,  ^i. 
Project  of  Connelly  in  Pennsylvania,  «oa.  Maryland  and  the  CarolinaSy  16^ 
Campaip  1776,  ssif.  Internal  proceeding  of  the  colonies,  S45.  Declar- 
ation or  independence,  S47.  The  provincials  refuse  offers  of  conciliation^ 
2S6,  257.  Defeated  at  Long  Island,  but  escape^  958.  Bum  New  Yotk^ 
S68.  Partially  defeated  at  White  Plains,  but  escape,  965.  Consternation 
of,  on  the  successes  of  Comwallis,  969.  Ex^t  Howe  at  Philadelphia,  ib.  i 
but  are  agreeably  disappomted  by  his  temunation  of  the  campa^,  97  k 
They  are  animated  to  offensive  operations,  ib,  duiprise  the  Hessians  at 
Trenton,  979.  Defeated  on  the  hikes,  976.  Their  privateers  annoy  our 
trade,  978.  Distressed  dtnadon  of  their  army  during  the  winter,  ao94 
Dispositions  to  oppose  the  British  at  Brandywine,  914.  Their  fonificatipns 
on  therivgr,  SI8.  Theu*  distressed  situation  at  White  Marsh,  519.  Valley 
Forge,  391.  Their  ealleys  destroyed  at  Skenesboroush,  595.  Stratagem  of 
their  general  Schuyler,  596.  They  surround  the  Bntish  at  Saratoga,  554. 
They  conclude  a  treat^  with  France,  581.  Skirmishes  with  the  royalists  in 
the  commencement  of  1778,  405.  Refuse  to  treat  with  the  British  but  as 
an  independent  nation,  407.  Operations  in  the  Jerseys,  408.  Their  at- 
tempt on  Rhode  Island,  414.  They  are  dispossessed  of  Georgia,  461. ;  but 
assisted  by  the  French,  464.  They  besiege  Savannah,  A. ;  but  are  repulsed, 
ib.  Their  defence  of  Charlestown,  iii.  49 ;  bnt  are  conquered,  59.  Oper- 
ations of  thdr  detached  parties,  56.  State  of  their  army  at  New  York,  69« 
They  are  deserted  by  eeneral  Arnold,  68.  Defeated  at  the  battle  of  Guild- 
ford, 140.  Besiege  Ninety-six,  145.  Theur  successes  against  Comwallis, 
147.  Inaction  in  1789, 185.  Their  independence  is  acknowledged  by  Britain, 
214.;  and  peace  concluded,  915.  State  of,  at  the  peace,  995.  Claims  of 
loyalists  from,  iv.  95.  American  United  States  as  affected  by  the  revo- 
lutions in  Europe,  r.  506.  Their  spirited  conduct  respecting  the  French, 
507.  United  States  purchase  Louisiana  from  France,  vi.  60.  Spain  ac- 
quiesces in  the  cession,  90. '  Discussions  with  Great  Britain,  165.  xiGssion 
to  England  for  adjustment  of  differences,  166.  Non-importation  act,  167. 
Jefferson  refuses  to  ratify  the  treaty  concluded  in  England,  168.  Affair  of 
the  Leopard  and  the  Chesapeak,  906.  Measures  adopted  in  consequence 
of  Bonaparte's  decrees  and  the  British  orders  of  council,  207.  Repeal  of 
the  embargo,  979.  Non-intercourse  act  passed,  ib.  Arrangements  with 
Mr.  Erskine  disavowed  by  the  British  government,  980.  Policy  of  Madi« 
son  in  r^ard  to  France  and  Great  Britain,  505.  Affiur  of  the  Little  Belt 
and  the  President,  515.  Declares  war  against  Great  Britain,  545.  Suc- 
cesses at  sea,  and  reverses  in  Canada,  559.  Campaign  of  1815, 575.  Loss 
of  the  Chesapeak,  575.  Pkt)gress  of  the  war,  444.  Congress  at  Ghent,  ib. 
Washington  entered  b^  the  British,  445.  Attack  on  Alexandria,  446. 
Close  of  the  Campaign  m  Canada,  448.  Peace  signed  at  Ghent,  ib.  De- 
fence of  New  Orleans,  449.  Loss  of  the  President  frigate,  451.  Cestetion 
of  hostilities,  459.  Discussion  with  Spain,  595.  Aflbirs  of,  549, 557. 
Acquire  Florida  from  Spain,  580. 

America^  South,  British  expedition  to  the  river  Plate,  170.  Buenos  Ayres 
taken,  &.  Recovered  by  the  Spaniards,  171.  Failure  of  Miranda's  expedi- 
tion to  the  Caracas,  ib.  Cq)ture  of  Montevideo  by  the  British,  1 89.  Wnite- 
lock*s  failure  at  Buenos  Ayres,  190.  Affiurs  of  the  Spanish  colonies  after 
the  usurpation  of  Spain  by  Bonaparte,  958.  509.  551.  445.  549.  581. 

Amherst  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  America,  i.  180.  Plrogress  in 
Canada,  181. 

AnM,  major,  his  character,  enterprise,  and  fiite,  iii.  66. 

Aime^  queen  of  England,  i.  94. 107. 

AmienSf  treaty  of,  vl  37.    Debates  on,  in  parliament,  41. 

Antoitf  lord,  witii  Hawke,  destroys  the  trade  of  the  enemy,  i.  188. 

Q  Q  9  AnHrtOAer, 
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Amtruther,  John,  appointed  one  of  the  committee  fi>r  prosecuting  Mr. 
Hastings,  iiL  452.  Distinguishes  himself  on  the  question  about  Muir  and 
Pahner,  v.  46.  e  u  i  j    — 

Antwerp,  hopes  through  the  emperor  Joseph  to  re-open  the  Scheldt,  in.  532. 
Yields  to  the  French,  v.  94.    Blockaded  by  the  British,  vi.  414. 

Arcit  tur  Attbcy  action  at,  vi.  420. 

Argyle,  duke  of,  voluntarily  raises  two  thousand  men,  ii.  371. 

Armada,  Spanish,  discomfited  by  the  Englisli,  i.  50. 

Arnold,  general,  marches  to  join  Montgomery,  ii.  194.  Arrives  opposite 
Quebec,  195.  Raises  the  sie^e,  198.  His  defection  from  the  Americans^ 
iii.  65,    Incursion  into  Vir^nia,  141. 

Arroyo  MoUnot,^  the  French  surprised  there  by  general  HiU^  vi.  530. 

ifjpffm,  battle  of,  vi.  264. 

AssemUy,  general,  of  ScoUand,  debates  concerning  patronage,  ii.  349. 

Athol,  tne  duke  of,  cedes  the  Isle  of  Man  to  government,  i.  345. 

— i—  duke  of,  (son  of  the  former^  voluntanly  raises  a  thousand  men  for  the 
service  of  his  country,  ii.  371.  firm  and  prudent  conduct  of,  during  the 
militia  disturbances,  v.  265,  266. 

Auckland,  lord.     See  Eden, 

Auerttadl,  or  Jena,  battle  of,  vL  15a 

AusferUtz,  battle  o^  ^a.  1 1 6. 

Austria  depressed  under  the  first  war  of  Maria- Theresa,  i.  121.    Assisted  by 
Britain,   128.    Confederacy  with  France,   164.    War  with  Prussia  and 
operations,  176.    The  Austrians  are  defeated,  ib.    Prove  successful,  210. 
J^n  defeated,  214.    CampaLro  of  1761,  240.     Of  1762,  286.    Joseph  of 
Austria  is  chosen  emperor  of  Germanv,  392.    He  supports  the  Catholics  of 
'  Poland  against  the  dissidents,  428.    Dismemberment  of  Poland,  ii.  46-^71. 
'Character  of  Joseph  opens,  iii.  82.    He^«spires  to  thejpossession  of  Bavaria, 
ib.    But  is  opposed  and  baffled  bj  Frederic,  84.    Peace  of  Teschen,  •&. 
'  Death  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  ambitious  schemes  of  Joseph,  533.    Opposed 
,  and  baffled  by  IPrussia,  367.    Operations  of  Joseph's  armies  against  the 
Turks,  in  1788,  iv.  49.  5l.    Unwise  and  unsuccessful,  55.    Successes  of 
'  the  Austrians  in  17-89,  128,  129.    Leopold  disposed  to  peace,  278.    Peace 
'  between  Austria  and  Turkey,  279.     War  between  Austria  and  France,  403. 
Campaign,  1793,  v.  7.  22.    Campaign,  1794,  86.    Campaign,  1795,  inde- 
cisive, 155.    Campaign  in  Italy,  194.    Campaign,  1797,  245.    Treaty  of 
Carapo  Formio,  250.    Congress  at  Rastadt,  332.    Bncroachments  of  the 
French,  333.    The  war  is  renewed,  334.    Campaign  in   Germany,  335. 
Progress  in  Italy,  338.    In  Switzerland,  354.    Seige  of  Genoa,  420.    Ca- 
pitulation, ib,     Campugn  in  Italy,  422.    In  Germany,  425.    Dedsive 
defeat  at  Hohenlinden  428.    Peace,  429.    Decline  of  her  ascendancy  ia 
'Germany,  vi.  5.    Disputes  with  Bavaria,  88.    Francis  II.  procldmed  here- 
ditary emperor,  83.    Accedes  to  the  league  between  England  and  Russia, 
^110.     Correspondence  with  France,  HI.    Conduct  towards  Bavaria,    ib. 
"'Surrender  of  Mack,  1 1 2.     Vienna  entered  by  the  French,  1 14.    Operations 
in  Italy  and  the  Tyrol,  ift.    Battle  of  Austerlitz,  116.     Treaty  of  Presburg, 
118.  ^  The  emperor  resigns  his  title  to  the  German  empire,  141.    Remains 
neutral  during  the  contest  of  Russia  and  IVussia  with  France,  1 60.    Military ' 
preparations,  243.     Declares  war  against  France,  261.    Her  forces  enter 
Bavaria,  262.    Vienna  entered  by  the  French,  263.    Battle  of  Aspern,  264. 
Operations  in  Italy,  265.     Insurrection  in  the  Tyrol,  266.    Battle  of  Wag- 
ram,  268.    Treaty  with  France,  273,     Marriage  of  the  archduchess  Mana 
Xroiiisa  to  Bonaparte,  289.    Assists  France  ajgainst  Russia,  553 .     Truce,  39 1 . 
Declares  war  against  France,  395.    Campaign  in  Germany,  396.    Battle  of 
Leipzig,  398.    Invasion  of  France,  406.     Congress  at  Chatillon,  409. 
Operauons  of  Schwartzenber^  412.419.    March  to  Paris,  42 1 .    Peace,  432. 
Acquisitions  in  Italy,  440.    Manifesto  on  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba, 

463. 
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463.    League,  464.    Advance  of  the  armies,  471.    Conditions  of  peace 
granted  to  France,  495.    AflWrs  of,  SUS.  541.  578.  '^ 

B 

Badajoz  taken  by  the  French,  vi.  518.    Invested  by  lord  Wellimrton.  324 

Blockade  raised,  ib.    Taken,  345. 
Baird,  sir  David,  advances  to  join  sir  John  Moore  at  Salamanca,  vi.  232 

Junction  at  Majorga,  234.    Retreat,  id.    Wounded  at  Corunna,  237.' 
Baitimore,  expedition  to,  vi.  446. 
Banda,  taken  by  the  British,  vi.  289. 
Bank,  (See  England,  and  Britain,)  Restrictions  continued,  vi.  455.  514.    In- 

quiry  into  the  vSkks  of,  550.    Result  of  experiments  made  in  the  issue 

of  specie,  551.    Restriction  act  continued,  552.    Arrangement  for  resuming 

cash  payments,  565. 
Banket,  Mr.  his  motion  concerning  offices  in  reversion,  vi.  184. 
Bannat,  the,  over-run  by  the  Turks,  iv.  55. 
Barbadoes,  dreadful  hurricane  at,  iii.  129.     See  West  Indies. 
Barr^,  colonel,  speech  of„  on  American  affairs,  ii.  97. 
Barringion,  admiral,  commands  in  the  West  Indies,  ii.  455.     Wowided,  456. 

Intercepts  a  French  convoy,  204. 
Barrosa,  battle  of,  vi.  324. 

Basque  roads,  operations  of  lord  Cochrane  in,  vi.  249. 
Baitie,  wager  of,  abolished,  vi.  567. 
Bautzen,  battles  of,  vi.  394. 
Bavaria.    (See  France,  and  Austria,)    Dispute  of,  virith  Austria,  vi.  8S.  Joins 

France  against  her,  ill.    Acquisitions,  in  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  118. 

iUain  joins  France  i^nst  Austria,  262.    Acquisitions,  in  the  treaty  of 
.    Vieuna,  273.    Joins  the  allies  in  1813,  398. 
Bayonne,  transactions  at,  between  Bonaparte  and  the  Spanish  princes,  vi.  217. 

The  French  driven  injjo,  from  Spain,  387.    Invested,  416.    Sortie  from, 

428. 
Beaufoy,  Mr.  iii.  4i93.    See  Parliament  and  Dissenters, 
Bechford,  aoted  reply  of,  to  the  king,  ii.  19. 
Bedford,  duke  of,  ambassador  from  Britain,  concludes  the  peace  of  Fontaine- 

bleau,  i.  301.    Takes  a  lead  in  the  Grenville  administration,  314.  Severely 

attacked  by  Junius,  454. 

'     ■  duke  of,  grandson  of  the  former,  opposes  the  war  with  France,  v. 

65.    Strenuous  opposition  of,  to  the  treason  and  sedition  bills,  168.    His 

speech  on  the  threats  of  an  invasion,  295. 
Belgrade  besieged  by  the  Austrians  without  success,  iv.  5^.    Captured,  129. 
Bender  captured  by  Xhe  Russians,  iv.  129. 
Beresford,  marshal,  his  operations  in  Estremadura,  vi.  320.    Battle  of  AI- 

buera,  322.    Enters  Bourdeaux,  427.    His  gallantry  at  Toulouse,  428. 
Beresina,  Bonaparte  crosses  it,  and  blows  up  the  bridge,  vi.  362. 
Berlin  decree,  of  Bonaparte,  vi.  156. 
^emadotte,  created  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  vi.  1 63.    Elected  heir  to  the  crown 

of  Sweden,  291.    Commands  the  army  of  the  north  of  jGermany,  396.    His^. 

victoiy  at  Dennevitz,  397.  His  services  at  Leipzig,  398.'  His  accession,  557. 
Birmingham,  nots  at,  iv.  358. 
Bissety  captain  James,  answer  of  a  French  privateer  to,  v.  8. 

,  major  Robert,  killed  at  Alexandria,  v.  474. 

Blackstone,  his  opinion  on  general  warrants,  i.  311.  note, 
Blair,  Dr.  character  of,  ii.  354.  , 

Blake,  surrenders  to  Suchet,  vi.  329. 
Blakeney,  general,  his  gallant  defence  of  Minorca,  i.  15S«. 
Blockade^  maritime,  discussed,  vi.  25. 

Q  Q  3  ^lucher. 
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glucher^  genera^  his  retreat  after  the  battle  of  J^na,  vi.  155.  Commands  the 
Ftusnan  army  of  Silesia  in  1815,  592.  His  proclamation  to  tiie  Saxons^ 
ib.  Defeats  Bonaparte  on  the  Katzbach,  596.  His  services  at  Leipzig 
598.  Marches  to  me  Rhine,  408.  Advances  into  Lorraine^  407.  Defeats 
Bonaparte  at  La  Rothiere,  412.  Retreats  to  Chalons  sur  Mame,,^  tft. 
Again  advances,  415.  Movement  of  Bonaparte  against  him,  417.  Obliged 
to  retreat  from  Craonne,  418.  Beats  Bonaparte  at  Laon,  419.  Marches  to 
Paris,  421.  Visits  England,  455.  Commands  the  Prussians  in  Flanders^ 
471.  Battle  of  Ligny,  475.  Retreats  to  Wavrc,  475.  Jdns  Wellington 
8t  La  Belle  Alliance,  485.  Marches  to  Paris,  487—489.  Thanks  voted  to 
him  in  the  British  jiarliament,  495. 

^oUngbroke  directs  his  genius  against  sir  Rqbert  Walpole,  i.  125. 

JBoUon,  duke  of,  proposes  an  inquiry  into  the  admiralty,  L  101. 

JBonaparte,  Napoleone,  a  young  Corsican,  distinguishes  himself  in  Fhmee,  v. 
158.  Commands  the  French  army  in  Italy,  198.  Victories  of,  194.  Battle 
ofLodi,  197.  Rapacious  plunder,  198.  Policy  of,  200.  Fresh  victories 
of,  205.  Reduction  of  the  pope,  210.  Campaign  in  Italy,  245—^250. 
Treaty  of  Campio  Formio,  ib.  Iniquitous  disposal  of  the  Venetian  terri- 
tories, 251.  Expedition  to  Egypt  with  a  flTeat  army  and  fleet,  997.  Mili- 
tary progress,  569.  Professes  a  respect  for  the  Mahomedan  faith,  571. 
Compared  with  Mahomet,  572.  Marches  into  Syria,  575.  Invests  Acre^ 
378.  Vanquished  the  first  time  he  ventured  to  encounter  En^ishmen,  584. 
Returns  into  Egypt  and  beats  the  Turks,  585,  586.  Sudden  departure  for 
Paris,  591 .  Popularity  of,  595. ;  especially  with  the  army,  594.  Plan  of  a 
new  constitution,  i5.  He  declares  nimself  the  advocate  of  freedom,  599. 
Hie  national  representatives  adverse  to  the  change,  ib.  He  enters  thdr 
assembly  with  grenadiers  and  bayonets,  who  remove  opponents  to  the  will 
of  the  general,  400.,  and  establish  unanimity,  ib.  He  is  chosen  chief  con., 
sul,  401.  Offers  peace  to  Britain,  402.  Civil  proceedings  of,  417.  I^ 
parations  for  the  campaign,  419.  March  over  the  Alps,  422.  Ingress  ia 
Italy,  t&.  Battle  of  Marengo,  425.  Signal  victory,  424.  Italy  surrendersp 
s6.  Settlement  of  that  country,  425.  Proceedings  of,  in  1801,  460.  His 
B^gociations  with  the  continental  powers  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with 
England,  vi.  5.  His  designs  on  Italy  and  Switzeriand,  55.  Sends  an 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  ib.  President  of  the  Italian  republic,  54. 
Conduct  toward  Switzerland,  56.  Domestic  policy,  ib.  Hostile  to  English 
commerce,  57.  Treaty  of  Amiens,  ib.  Convention  with  Holland,  59. 
Sends  an  army  into  Switzerland,  45.  Consul  for  life,  44.  Dispute  with 
England  respecting  Malta,  46.  Sends  French  agents  to  reside  m  British 
ports,  and  requires  the  adherents  of  the  Bourbons  to  be  sent  from  En^and, 
48.  His  interview  with  lord  Whitworth,  50.  His  rudeness  to  that  ambas- 
sador at  a  levee,  52.  Hostilities  renewed,  54.  Seizes  Hanover,  57.  De- 
tains English  residents  in  France,  58.  Sells  Louisiana  to  the  United  States, 
60.  Causes  the  arrest  and  murder  of  the  duke  d'Enghien,  70.  Plots 
ascribed  by  him  to  British  envoys  in  Germany,  72.  Nominated  emperor, 
75.  Extorts  money  from  Spain,  ib.  Causes  the  arrest  of  sir  G.  Rumbold, 
95.    Is  crowned,  ib.    His  overture  to  George  IIL  96.    Reply  of  the  British 

fovernment,  ib.  Destruction  of  the  French  fleet  at  Tra£al^,  108.  Crowns 
imself  king  of  Italy,  1 10.  His  preparations  against  Austria,  111.  Causes 
Mack  to  surrender,  112.  Marches  to  Vienna,  1 15.  Defeats  the  Austriaas 
and  Russians  at  Austerlitz,  1 1 6.  His  acquisitions  in  the  treaty  of  PresbuK^ 
118.  His  declaration  against  the  Neapolitan  dynasty,  119.  His  overture 
to  the  British  government,  125.  Mr.  Fox's  answer,  A.  Makes  his  brother 
Joseph  king  of  Naples,  152.  His  troops  beaten  at  Maida,  154.  His  con- 
duct toward  Phissia,  159.  Forms  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  140. 
Orders  Palm,  a  bookseller  of  Nuremberg,  to  be  shot,  145.  Makes  war  on 
Prussia,  147.    His  victory  at  Jena,  150.    Enters  Berlin,  155.    Gains  over 
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the  Saxons,  154.  His  Berlin  decree,  156»  Advances  s^nst  the  Russians, 
158 .  Makes  his  brother  Louis  king  of  Holland,  1 63.  Threatens  Portugal,^ 
164.  Claims  the  victory  at  Eylau,  192.  Gains  the  battle  of  Friedland, 
193.  Concludes  peace  at  Tilsit  with  Russia,  194,  and  with  Prussia,  195. 
Orders  Portugal  to  shut  her  ports  againat  the  English,  305.  His  sentiments 
on  the  Endbh  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  304.  His  Milan  decree,  806. 
Treats  with  Spain  for  the  partition  of  Portugal,  807.  Sends  an  army  to 
Lisbon,  208.  Occupies  the  principal  fortresses  of  Spain,  214.  Sends  an 
army  under  Murat  to  Maarid,  215.  His  letter  to  Ferdinand  VII.  216. 
Causes  him  to  abdicate  at  Bayonne,  receives  the  abdication  of  his  father, 
and  detains  him,  with  his  brothers  and  uncle,  in  captivity,  219.  Makes  his 
brother  Joseph  king  of  Spain,  idi  His  proclamation  to  the  Spaniards,  281. 
Meets  the  emperor  of  Russia  at  Erfurt,  229..  They  write  letters  to  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  ib.  Answer  of  the  British  government,  230.  He  heads 
his  army  in  Spain,  ib.  Returns  to  Paris,  244.  Prepares  for  war  i^nst 
Austria,  ib.  Enters  Germany,  262,  Advances  ta  Vienna,  269.  Fights 
the  battle  of  Aspem,  864.  Defeats  the  Austrians  at  Wagram»  268.  Makes 
peace  with  Austria,  873.  Annexes  Rome  to  the  French  empire,  876. 
Divorces  his  wife,  i6.  Marries  the  Austrian  archduchess  Maria  Louisa, 
289.  His  demands  op  Sweden,  898.  His  measures  against  English  com- 
merce, 315.  Menaces  Russia,  316.  His  son  named  king  of  Rtome,  317. 
His  expedition  into  Russia,  358.  Crosses  the  Nienien,  ^$3,  Engages  the 
Russians  at  Borodino,  5SS.  Enters  Moscow,  357.  Conflagration  of  that 
city,  ib»  The  Russians  reject  his  overtures,  356.  He  retreats,  359.  Suf- 
fenngs  of  his  army,  361.  He  crosses  the  Beresinl^  and  blows  up  the  bridge, 
368.  His  flight  to  Paris,  363.  Distrusts  his  allies,  389.  Joins  his  army 
in  Germany  against  the  Russians,  Prussians,  and  Swedes,  393.  Battles  of 
Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  394.  Armistice,  395.  Austria  declares  war  against 
him,  ib.  He  is  defeated  by  Blucher  on  the  Katzbach,  396.  Battle  before 
Dresden,  ib.  He  is  beaten  at  Leipzig,  396.  Retreats  to  the  Maine,  399. 
Goes  to  Paris,  400.  His  address  to  his  council  of  state,  404.  The  allies 
cross  the  Rhine,  406.  His  reply  to  a  deputation  of  the  legislative  body. 
407.  Sends  Caulaincourt  to  Chatillon,  408.  His  operations  against  the 
allies  in  France,  418 — 480.  They  join  and  march  to  Paris,  421.  He 
marches  after  them,  424.    Returns  to  Fontainebleau,  485.    Is  deposed, 

486.  Abdicates,  t&.  Sent  to  Elba,  430.  Lands  in. France,  4^8.  Arrives 
at  Paris,  462.  Attacks  the  allies  in  Flanders,  478.  Beaten  at  Waterloo, 
476 — 483.    Returns  to  Paris,  484—486.    Abdicates  in  &vour  of  his  son, 

487.  Goes  on  board  a  British  man  of  war,  490.  Is  sent  to  St.  Helena, 
491. 

-,  Joseph,  minister  for  France  at  Amiens^  vi.  32^    Proclaimed,  king 


of  Naples,  1 38.    Placed  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  219.    Escapes  into  France, 
381.    Escapes  from  Paris,  433.     Assbts  at  the  Champ  de  Mai,  468. 

-,  Louis,  proclaimed  king  of  Holland,  vL  162.    Abdicates,  290. 

•,  Jerome,  vi.  158. 469.  478. 


Borodino,  battle  of,  vi.  355* 

Botcawen,  admiral,  commands  a  fleet  against  the  French,  u  147.    Commands 
in  the  Mediterranean,  189.    Victory  off  Cape  Lagos,  ib. 

Bourbon,  isle  of,  taken  by  the  British,  vi.  289. 

Bourdeaux,  march  of  the  British  to,  vi.  417.    Declares  in  favour  of  the  Bour- 
bons, 426. 

Boulogne,  attack  on  the  flotilla  at,  vi.  88. 

Braddock,  general,  sent  to  command  in  America,  i.  150.    Surprised,  defeat- 
ed, and  lulled,  151. 

Brazii,  conspiracy  discovered  at  Pemambuco,  vi.  540.    See  PortttgaL 

Brienne,  battle  at,  vi.  412. 

Bristol  and  other  revolutionists,  v.  16. 

(t  Q  4  Bristol, 
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BrigUdi  dty  of,  voluntary  contrilmdons  for  the  war,  ii.  572. 

BrUahiy  early  history  of,  ii.  103.  UnioDy  104.  AcceMion  of  the  Hanover 
family,  109.  Violence  of  the  Whigs,  111.  Septennial  parliaments,  ll?. 
'  Growth  of  ministerial  influence,  114.  Intercourse  of,  witn  foreign  powers, 
115.  Policy  of  Walpole,  119.  Expence  of  subsidiary  treaties,  131.  War 
with  Spain,  137.  Interferes  in  German  politics,  1S8.  War  with  France, 
129.  Effects  of  the  rebellion,  130.  Peace  of  Aix-la^Chapelle,  135.  Pro- 
sperity under  Mr.  Pelham,  ift.  Encroachments  of  France  on  American  terri- 
tory, 157.  Commencement  of  hostilities,  147.  Campaign  in  America, 
148.  Byne  sent  to  the  relief  of  Minorca,  157.  Behaviour,  trial,  and  exe- 
cution of  Byng,  1 59.  Dissensions  in  the  cabinet,  1 70.  Mr.  Pitt  is  appoint- 
ed secretary  of  state,  171.  Concludes  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  175.  Bri- 
tish operations  in  Germany,  ib.  Convention  at  Clobter-Seven,  174.  Ex- 
pedition to  the  coast  of  France,  175.  Successes  of  Hawke,  188.  Battle 
and  signal  victory,  189.  Affiiirs  in  the  East  Indies,  ^ee  India,  Achieve- 
ments of  our  armies  in  Germany,  807.  Battle  of  Minden,  810.  Rqire- 
sentation  of  Britain  to  neutral  powers,  815.  State  of  British  affairs  in  Oc- 
tober 1760;  death  of  George  II.  818.  Accession  of  George  III.  226. 
National  unanimity,  850.    Campaign  in  Germany,  237.    Negociations  for 

rce,  241.  Proposed  interference  with  Spain,  247.  Refused  by  Britain, 
Change  of  ministry,  258.  Marriage  of  the  king  to  the  princess  Charlotte 
of  Mecklenburgb,  855.  War  with  Spain,  262.  Captiu-e  of  Martinico,  271. 
CaptiureofHavannah,  279.  Of  Manilla,  280.  Of  the  Hermione,  iJ.  Vie- 
toiies  in  Portugal,  282.  Birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  291.  Peace  of  Fon* 
tainebleau,  295.  Unpopularity  of  the  Bute  ministry,  501.  Change  of  ad- 
ministration, 505.  Prosecution  of  Wilkes,  511.  Financial  schemes  of  the 
new  minister,  524.  Indisposition  of  the  king,  546.  Change  of  ministry, 
552.  Sentiments  of  Britain  on  American  afiairs,  357.  Object  and  spirit  of 
the  Rockingham  administration,  555.  Grafton  ministry,  581.  Weakness  of, 
599.  Irish  afiairs,  402.  Prevalent  discontents,  419.  Return  of  Wilkes, 
420.  Declared  ineligible,  441.  National  ferments,  ib.  Popular  writ- 
ings. SeeJumttf.  Petitions,  457.  Remonstrance,  ^^e^  City  of  London. 
Change  of  ministry,  460.  Conciliatory  attempt  of  lord  North,  ii.  6.  Dis- 
pute with  Spain  about  Falkland's  Islands,  14.  Adjusted,  18.  Discontents 
begin  to  subside,  51.  Death  of  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales,  45.  Treat- 
ment of  Matilda  of  England,  queen  of  Denmark,  52.  Rescued  by  her  roj'al 
brother,  55.  War  with  the  Caribs,  68.  National  prosperity,  75.  Rise  of 
the  war  with  America,  77.  King's  message,  82.  Impression  in  Britain  fix)m 
the  American  disputes,  135.  Majority  of  the  nation  favourable  to  the  minis- 
terial system,  204.  The  American  a  popular  war,  207.  Apprehension  of 
Sayer  for  high  treason,  208.  He  is  dischai^ged,  209.  ITie  nadon  continues 
favourable  to  war,  280,  Causes,  reasonings,  and  motives,  281.  Party  vio- 
lence, U>.  Conspiracy  of  John  the  painter,  285.  Conduct  of  France  and 
Spain  in  the  American  contest,  ZSe.  British  efforts  on  the  fate  of  Bur- 
goyn^  570.  Voluntary  levies  of  men,  ib.  Britain  compelled  to  go  to  war 
with  France,  582.  Naval  operations  under  Keppel  and  Palliser  unsatis&c- 
tory,  424.  The  nation  is  roused  by  difficulty  to  strenuous  exertion,  450. 
Rupture  with  Spain,  450.  Warlike  operations  in  the  West  Indies,  455.  In- 
decisive, 457.  An  immense  armament  menaces  our  coasts,  471.  Patriotic 
and  loyal  unanimity  of  Britain  when  the  country  is  threatened,  472.  The 
resources  and  eflfbrts  of  the  country  rise  with  her  difficulties,  iii.  5.  Minis- 
ters Income  unpopular,  20.  Spint  of  association,  21.  Protestant  society, 
22.  Riotsof  1780,  25.  Dreadful  conflagrations,  26.  They  are  crushed,  29. 
The  successes  of  Rodney  restore  our  naval  supremacy,  45.  Capture  of  the 
merchantmen,  and  censure  of  ministers,  46.  Proceedings  against  the 
rioters,  77.  Political  effects  of  the  riots,  80.  General  election,  8 1 .  Hos- 
tile  jealousy  of  the  continental  powers,  85.    Armed  neutrality,  i*.    A  treaty 
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discovered  between  the  Dutch  and  Americans,  91.    Rupture  with  Holland^ 
95.    Campai^s  in  India,  108.    Plan  of  the  combined  maritime  powers 
against  Britam,   116.    Invasion  of  Jersey,  117.    Gibraltar,  siege  of,  118. 
Operations  in  the  Atlantic,  184.     In  the  North  Seas,  186.    Action  off  the 
Do^r-bank  by  Admiral  Parker,  187.    On  the  capture  of  Comwallis,  the 
nation  becomes  adverse  to  the  war  and  to  the  ministry,  151.    Dismission 
of  the  North  administration,  159.    Plan  of  the  new  ministers,  165.    Mr. 
Secretary  Fox  endeavours  to  mak^  peace  with  Holland  and  America,  169. 
Change  of  ministry,  170.    Hostile  ambition  against  Britain  frustrated,  818. 
Overtures  for  peace,  814.    Treaties,  215.    Review  of  the  contest,  816. 
Administration  of  lord  Shelbume,  825,  deficient  in  strength,  286.    Coa- 
lition between  Fox  and  North,  854.    Change  of  ministry,  259.    Consti- 
tuents and  strength  of  the  coalition  ministry,  255.    Dismissed,  269.    Mr. 
Pitt,  at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  made  prime  minister,  277.   Commencement 
of  his  administration,  505.    State  of  the  country,  and  objects  to  be  pur-  . 
sued,  505.    Britain  resumes  her  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  continent, 
522.    Disposed  to  protect  the  rights  of  Holland,  559.    Recovers  from  the 
distresses  of  the  war,  ib.    Great  and  increasing  prosperity  of,  569.    Con- 
fidence of  the  monied  interest  in  the  minister,  ib.    Alarming  attempt 
against  the  king,  405.     Commercial  treaty  between  Britain  and  France, 
409.    Popular  sentiments  respecting  Hastings,  459.    Causes  of  a  change,  ib. 
Interposes  in  the  afiairs  of  Holland,  476.;  with  effect,  477.    Resumes  the 
character  of  defender  of  Europe,  iv.  58.    Thwarts  the  ambition  of  Catha* 
rine,  ib.    Illness  of  the  king,  75.    Joy  and  rejoicings  at  his  recovery,  102. 
Defensive  confederacy  with  Holland  and  Prussia,  185,  caused  by  the  con- 
federacy of  Catharine  and  Joseph,  ib.    Assists  Sweden,  155.    Effects  of  the 
French  revolution  in,  255.    Dispute  with  Spain  about  Nootka  Sound,  261. 
Spain  yields  to  the  demands  of  Britain,  269.    Efforts  for  counteracting  im- 
perial ambition,  272.    Liberal  and  wise  policy  of,  279.    Better  understands 
the  French  revolution,  501.    Ministers  torb^  discussion  of  its  merits,  502. 
Effects  of  Burke's  work  on  the  subject,  504.    Dispute  with  Russia,  509. 
Principle  of  British  interference  in  continental  politics,  518.    Efiects  of 
Paine*s  works,  556,    Riots  at  Birmingham,  557.    Political  enthusiasm,  560. 
.    Wide  difiiision  of  superficial  literature,  ib.    Multiplication  of  political  clubs, 
569.    Projects  of  reform,  t^.    Friends  of  the  people,  ib.    Rise  and  progress 
of  the  Corresponding  Societies,  572.    Proclamation  against  seditious  writ- 
ings, 575.    State  of  the  police,  576.    Britain  anxiously  contemplates  the 
French  revolution,  but  will  not  interfere,  592.    English  societies  address 
the  French  national  convention,  421.    Anti-constitutional  ferment,  451. 
Association  against  republicans  and  levellers,  452.    Discussion  between 
Britain  and  France  at  the  close  of  1798,  457.    France  the  aggressor,  441. 
France  declares  war  i^nst  Britain  and  Holland,  457.    Public  opinion 
favourable  to  war  with  France,  462.    Objects  of  Britain,  464.    Campaign 
of  1795  in  Holland,  488;  in  the  Netherlands,  y.  8.     Soldiers  of,  excel  in 
close  fight,  9.    Operations,  15.  27.    Successes  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
88.    Progress  of  revolutionaiy  doctrines,  22 — 52.    Leaders  of  democratic 
societies  arrested,  54.    Trials  for  treason  commence,  112;  conclude^  117. 
Treaty  between  Britain  and  America,  120.    Marriage  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  to  the  princess  of  Brunswick,  155.  ^  Campaign,  1795;  disastrous 
expedition  to  Quiberon,  158.    Britfun  victorious  by  sea,  156.    Discontents 
from  the  war,  165.    Scarcity  of  provisions,  ib.    Seditious  meetinjgs,  164. 
Insults  to  tiie  king,  165.    Campaign  of  1796,  214.    Birth  of  an  heir  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  816.    An  amba^ador  sent  to  Paris,  ib,    Negociation  for 
peace  commences,  821 ;  concludes  unfavourablv,  224.    Gloomy  aspect  of 
affikirs,  229.    State  of  tiie  Bank,  250.    Rapid  decrease  of  cash,  251.    Or- 
der of  council  to  suspend  payments  in  coin,  ib.    The  Bank  fo|ind  to  be  in 
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a  flourisbtng  state,  259.    Mutiiiy  of  thesailorB,  f34.;  aueired,S3<$.    Mar- 
riage of  the  princess  royal,  S43.    Naval  preparations  or  our  enemies,  95S. 
Victory  of  Jervis,  253 ;  of  Duncan,  854.    Second  n^ociation  for  peace 
eommences,  258;  concluded,  260.    Public  opinions  and  sentiments  afler 
the  victories  of,  1797,  271.    Voluntary  contnbutions,  276.    Voluntaiy  as- 
sociations, 279.    Threats  of  an  invasion,  295,  rouse  the  spirit  and  stimulate 
the  efforts  of  Britons,  ib.    Splendid  victories.   See  Nelson,    Effects  of  the 
battle  of  Abouldr,  302.    Government  is  very  popular,  510.    Scheme  of 
allhmce  with  Russia,  313.    Frojtcted  union  with  Lreland,  319—350.     Bri- 
tish fleets  block  up  the  ports  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  350.    Expe- 
dition to  Holland.    See  Frederic.    Capture  of  Surinam,  358.     War  with 
Uppoo  Saib.    See  Mormngton,  and  India,    Gloomy  prospect  at  the  close 
of  1799,    40S.     Wish   for  peace,    404.     Refuses  Bonaparte's   overture 
for  negociation. — Campaign  l&oo,  '429 — #32.    Hi^  price  of  provisions, 
435.     Alarming  illness  of  the  king,  452.    Expedition  to  the  Baltic.    See 
Neltm.    Expedition  to  Egypt.  See  Egtfpt,    Peace,  481     Conditions  485. 
Britain  ascertains  her  security,  484.      Character  of  the  treaty  between 
her  and  France  vi.  7.    The  peace   considered  insecure,   12.    Compari- 
son of  her  power  with  that  of  France,   17.    Defects  of  the  treaty,  22- 
Convention  with  Russia,  24.    Amount  of  military  and  naval  force  re- 
tained, 30.    Congress  at  Amiens,  32.    Definitive  treaty,  57.    Arrangement 
respecting  Malta,  38.    Accession  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  the  conven- 
tion with  Russia,  40.     Discussion  with   France  concerning  Malta,  46. 
ProvocatioM  of  France,  49.    Hostile  preparations  on  both  sides,  51,  52. 
War  renewed,  54.    State  of  naval  ana  military  force,  55,    War  dechired 
against  Holland,  57.      Insurrection    in    Ireland,    59.       Suppressed,    60. 
Blockade  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  60.    Success  in  the  West*  Indies,  61. 
In  the  East  Indies,  62 — 66.     Mr.  Pitt  prime  minister,  69.     His  col- 
leagues, 76.      Measures  for  improving  the   defence  of  the  country,  79. 
Forbearance  toward-  Spain  in  her  subserviency  to  France,  83.    Remon- 
strance on  her  violation  of  neutrality,  84.     Capture  of  Gor^e,  86.    Of 
Surinam,  88.     Operations  on  the  French  coast,  89.    Detention  of  Spanish 
treasure  ships,  90.    Negociations  at  Madrid  continued,  91.    Declaration  of 
war  by  Spam,  92.    War  in  India  against  Holkar,  93.    Reply  to  an  overture 
from  France,  94,  95.    Impeachment  of  Lord  Melville,  98 — 101.  Victory  of 
Trafalgar,  106.    Alliance  with  Russia,  108.    And  Austria,  110.    Reverses 
of  the  allies,  112.    Battie  of  Austerlitz,  116.    Treaty  of  Presbuig,  118. 
Death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  120.    New  ministry  under  Lord  Grenviile  and  Mr. 
Fox,  121.    Overture  from  France,  123.    Negociation,  ib.    Regulation  of 
intercourse  between  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  States,  129.    Bill  for 
abolishing  the  slave  trade,  ib.    Trial  and  acquittal  of  Lord  Melville,  130. 
Campaign  in  Calabria,  132.    Battle  of  Maida,  134.    Progress  of  negoci- 
ations with  France,  137.    Remark  of  Mr.  Fox  on  *the  transfer  of  Hanover 
from  France  to  Prussia,  138,    State  of  the  negociation  on  the  approaching 
rupture  between  France  and  Prussia,  144.    Refusal  to  treat  separately  from 
Russia,  145.    Lord  Morpeth  sent  to  the  Prussian  head-quarters,  148.    Re^ 
verses  of  Prussia,  150 — 155.    Bonaparte's  Berlin  decree,  L56.    Repulse 
of  the  Russians,   159.    Austria  neutral,  160.     An  English  squadron  at 
Constantinople,  161.^    Earl  St.  Vincent's  mission  to  the  Tagus,  164.    Dis- 
cussions with  the  United  Slates,  165, 166.    New  crounds  of  decision  on  the 
trade  with  neutrals,  166.    Conferences  in  London,  167.    Ratification  of 
the  treaty  refused  by  Mr.  Jefierson,  168.    Naval  operations,  169.    Cape  of 
Grood  Hope  taken,  170.    Expedition  to  the  river  Plate,  t6.    Death  or  the 
Marquis  Comwallis  in  India,  172.    Lord  Minto  his  successor,  173.    Death 
of  Mr.  Fox,  ib.    Changes  in  the  cabinet,  1 74.    Catholic  ^estion  introduced 
into  parUament  by  Lord  Howick,  181.    Change  of  mimstry,  182.    Result 
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of  investiflatioa  into  the  conduct  of  the  Priocess  of  Wales^  186;  Military 
afiairs  under  the  late  admhufltration :  Expeditioo  to  the  Dardanelles,  187. 
To  £gn>^  ^^^'  '^^  Montevideo  and  JBuenos  Ayres,  ib,  Ci^ure  of 
Cura9ao,  198.  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  between  France,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  194 
Expedition  against  Denmark,  198.  Alienation  of  Russia,  209.  Orders  of 
ooundl  to  counteract  Bonaparte's  anti-commerdal  decrees,  305.  Further 
disputes  with  the  United  States,  S06.  Emi^don  of  the  court  of  Portu- 
m\  to  Brazil,  908.  Occupation  of  Madeira,  809.  Affiun  of  India,  ib. 
Determination  of  eovemment  to  support  Spain  acainst  the  aggressions  of 
Bonaparte,  814.  Alliance  of  Spain,  England  and  Portugal,  885.  Ejcpe- 
dition  to  Portu^  under  Su*  A.  Wellesley,  226.  Battle  of  Vimiera,  t6. 
Convention  of  Cintra,  226.  March  of  Sir  John  Moore  into  Spain,  888. 
Overtures  from  Erfurt,  889.  Reply,  850.  Retreat  of  Sir  J.  Moore  to 
Corunna,  854.  Battle,  856.  Death  of  the  general,  857.  Peace  with 
Turkey,  845.  Attack  on  the  French  fleet  in  Bascme-roads,  849.  Progress 
of  war  in  Spain,  t6.  Return  of  Sir  A.  Wellesley  to  Portugal,  2S5. 
Battle  of  Talavera,  and  subsequent  movements,  256,  French  convoy  in- 
tercepted by  admiral  Martin,  859.  War  between  France  and  Austria,  861. 
Diversion  undertaken  bv  Engkmd,  864.  Expedition  against  Naples,  865. 
Austrians  defeated  on  tne  Danube,  868.  Armistice^  869.  Expedition  to 
Walcheren,  870.  Capture  of  Flushing  ib.  Fever,  878.  Evacuation  of 
Walcheren,  875.  Peace  between  Austria  and  France,  875.  Revolution  in 
Sweden,  876.  State  of  dispute  with  America,  879.  Recall  of  Mr.  Erskine, 
880.  Partial  change  of  administration,  881.  Jubilee,  888.  Successes  in 
the  West  Indies,  888.  Distuitiances  at  Madras,  t6.  Conquest  of  the  Spice 
islands,  and  of  the  isles  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  889.  English  mer- 
chandize burnt  by  Bonaparte,  890.  Sweden  compelled  to  daclare  war 
a^nst  England,  898.  Progress  of  war  in  Spain,  895.  Retreat  of  Lord 
Wellington,  897.  Battle  of  Busaco,  898.  Position  at  Torres  Vedras, 
899.  America  favours  France,  508.  Illness  of  the  kinr,  505.  Tlie 
IVince  of  Wales  regent,  506.  Hostile  policy  of  the  United  States,  815. 
Conquest  of  Java,  514.  ^  Change  in  the  policy  of  the  northern  powers, 
518.  Peninsular  campaign :  Lord  Wellington  expels  Messena  from 
Portugal,  ib.  Almeida  taken,  581.  Battle  of  Albuera,  588.;  of  Barrosa, 
585.  Movements  of  Lord  Wellington  to  relieve  Galida,  580.  Surprise 
of  the  French  at  Arroyo  Molinos  by  General  Hill,  550.  Gloomy 
aspect  of  political  affiurs,  558.  Returns  under  the  population  act^  554. 
Measures  for  suppressiag  disturbances  in  the  nianu&ctunng  districts,  53S, 
Overtures  to  Lords  Grc^  and  Grenville,  556.  Their  qpswer,  557.  Assas- 
sination of  Mr.  Perceval,  558.  Ministerial  negociations,  540.  Result,  54  K 
Declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States,  545.  Spanish  campaign :  Capture 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  544.  Of  Badajoz,  545.  Advance  of  Lord  WeU 
lington,  547.  Battle  of  Salamanca,  548.  Madrid  recovered,  549.  Lord 
Wellington  advances  to  Bui^os,  550:  Events  of  the  war  with  Americai^ 
352.  Bonaparte's  expedition  to  Russia,  ib.  Treaty  with  Russia  and 
Sweden,  554.  Disastrous  retreat  of  the  French  from  Moscow,  559.  Cam« 
paien  in  America,  575.  Defence  of  Canada,  574.  Capture  of  the  Chesa- 
pei&e,  575.  Lord  Wellington  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  forces,  576. 
Advances  to  the  Douro,  577.  Pursues  the  French  to  the  Zadora,  579. 
Battle  of  Victoria,  580.  Sir  John  Murray's  abortive  expedition  to  TamK 
gona,  585.  Battles  of  the  IMnrennees,  595.  Capture  of  St.  Sebastian,  586. 
Of  Pampluna,  587.  Lord  Weilington  enters  France,  587.  The  Frendi 
driven  into  Bayonne,  ib.  Prussia  joins  the  alliance  against  France,  590. 
591.  Junction  of  Austria,  595.  Campaign  in  Saxony,  596.  Battle  of 
Leipzig,  598.  Hanover  liberated,  400.  Revolution  in  Holland,  400. 
Denmark  joins  the  allies,  405.  Declaration  of  the  sovereigns,  404.  They 
cross  the  Rhine,  406.    Campaign  in  France,  411.    Operations  of  Lord 
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Wellington  in  the  South,  414.  Battle  of  Orthc»>  415.  Bayonne  in* 
Vested,  416.  Bonaparte  rejects  the  proposals  from  Chatillon,  417.  His 
operations  against  Blucher  and  Schwartsenbei]^»  413 — 420.  Their  junc- 
tion and  nmrch  to  Paris,  481.  The  allied  sovereigns  enter  Paris,  484.  Ab- 
dication of  Bonaparte,  486.  Battle  of  Toulouse,  487.  Sortie  from  Bajr- 
onne,  488.  Reduction  of  Genoa,  489.  Bonaparte  sent  to  Elba.  4S0. 
Louis  XVIII.  returns  from  England  to  France,  451.  Treaty  of  the  allies 
\nth  France,  438.  The  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Prussia  visit  England, 
435.  Return  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  436.  National  reward  of  his  ser- 
vices, 437.  Continental  arrangements,  439.  Operations  in  Canada,  444.   £x- 

.  pedition  to  Washington,  445.  Against  Baltimore,  446.  Failure  of  gene- 
ral Prevost*s  expedition,  447.  Peace  signed  at  Ghent,  448.  Expedition 
against  New  Orleans,  449.  Capture  of  uie  President  frigate,  431.  Cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  458.  Return  of  Bonaparte  to  France,  456.  Rejection 
of  his  overtures  by  the  allies,  463.  Enterprise  of  Murat  in  Italy,  campaign 
in  Flanders,  471.  Battie  of  Lignv,  473.  Of  Quatre  Bras,  474.  Of  Wa- 
terloo, 476.  Glorious  victoiy  ot  the  allies,  488.  Bonaparte  abdicates  in 
favour  of  his  son,  487.  Capitulation  of  Paris,  489.  Bonaparte  conveyed 
to  St.  Helena,  491.  National  rewards  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  495. 
Conditions  of  peace  granted  to  France,  495.  Protectress  of  uie  Ionian 
isles,  501.  Property- tax  abolished,  513.  State  of  Ireland,  515.  Expe- 
dition to  Algiers,  517.  Distress  of  the  people,  586.  Riot  in  London,  ib. 
Suspension  of  habeas  corpus  act,  531 — 537.  Trials  for  hieh  treason, 
545.  Death  of  the  princess  Charlotte,  ib.  Disturbed  state  of  Uie  country, 
588.  Meeting  at  Mandiester  dispersed  by  yeomanry  cavalry,  583.  Pro- 
ceeding in  consequence,  584.    Riot  at  Paisley,  585.    Measures  adooted 

'  in  parliament  for  preserving  public  tranquillity,  586.  Illness  and  deatn  of 
the  king,  590. 

Broke,  Capt  takes  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake,  vi.  375. 

Brougham,  Mr.  his  motion  respecting  the  orders  of  council,  vi.  548.  Respect- 
ing the  holy  alliance,  510.  His  bill  for  the  education  of  the  poor, 
655. 

Bruntwick,  duke  of,  commands  the  combined  armies  of  Germany,  iv.  406. 
Proclamation,  408.  Invades  France.  485.  Retreat  of,  486..  Mortally 
wounded  at  Jena,  vi.  158. 

"  Oels,  duke  of,  his  daring  march  through  Saxony,  vi.  269.    Slain 

at  Qaatre  Bras,  475. 

Buenoi  Avres,  taken  by  the  British,  vi.  170.  Recovered  by  the  Spaniards, 
171.  Failure  of  Wbitelocke's  operations  against,  191.  See  Sotdh 
America, 

Burdett,  sir  Francis,  committed  to  the  tower  for  a  libel  on  the  house  of  com- 
mons, vi.  885.    Motion  on  parliamentary  reform,  578, 

Burgos,  advance  of  lord  Wellington  to^  from  Madrid,  vi.  350.  His  retreat 
to  the  Portuguese  frontier,  351. 

Bttnioyne,  general,  succesbcs  in  Portugal,  i.  288.  Commands  in  Canada,  ii.  325. 
A&nifesto,  384.  Progress  and  successes  of,  388.  Difficulties  b^n,  ib. 
Distressed  situation,  338.  Surrenders  at  Saratoga,  334.  Inquiry  into  his 
conduct.    See  FarUament. 

Burke,  Edmund,  Esq.  supports  the  Rockingham  party,  i.  434.  Speech  of,  on 
American  taxation,  ii.  91.  Plan  of,  for  conciliation,  163.  Motion,  S88. 
Motion  on  the  employment  of  Indians,  376.  Presents  a  petition  in  fiivour 
of  the  suffering  catholics,  450.  His  part  of  the  attack  on  ministers,  iii.  6. 
Bill  for  the  reform  of  public  economy,  14 — 17.  Resumed,  9^.  Pr«^x>6ed 
inquiry  into  the  capture  of  St.  Eustatius,  158:  Made  paymaster-geneial 
of  the  forces,  839.  Celebrated  speech  of,  on  chartered  rights,  863.  Re- 
monstrance on  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  307.  Speech  on  the  debts  of 
the  nabob  of  Arcot,  356.  Opens  an  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of- Hastings, 
388.    Proposes  impeachment,  589.    Opinion  of,  on  imprisonment  for  debt, 
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4S8.  note.  His  speech  on  the  commencement  of  Hastings's  trial,  iv.  98. 
Libels  against,  117.  Declares  his  disapprobation  of  the  PVench  revolution, 
945.  Deems  the  dissenters  bent  on  the  downfal  of  the  church,  954. 
Writes  on  the  French  revolution,  308.  Effects  of,  on  the  public  mind,  809. 
Dispute  with  Fox  on  the  French  revolution,  314 — 317.  Final  separation, 
317.  Real  difference  with  Mr.  Fox  on  the  French  revolution,  36(f. 
Burke's  view  of  the  war  with  France,  458.  Opinion  of,  on  the  objects  and 
conduct  of  the  war,  v.  14.  Deems  peace  with  regicides  impracticable,  5p* 
Treatise  against  a  regicide  peace,  ^18. 

Bute,  earl  oL^ educates  the  ki^,  i.  923.  Made  a  privy  counsellor,  998.  Se* 
cretary  ot  state,  933.  Administration  of,  commences,  956.  Character, 
957.  Unpopular,  964.  Haughty  deportment,  993.  Totalljr  unsuitable  to 
the  Snglish,  ib.  Hb  peace  reprobated,  997.  Impartial  estimate  of,  999. 
Resigns,  305.  Supposed  by  the  people  the  prompter  of  the  prosecution  of 
Wilkes,  319.  Cha^  of  secret  influence  never  proved,  ib.  The  stamp-act 
imputed  to  his  tnflueuce,  349.  Supposed  to  have  prompted  the  dismission' 
of  the  Grenviile  administration,  348.  The  alleged  influence  never  proved,  ib. 

Busaco,  battie  of,  vi.  998. 


Cabot,  vojrages  of,  i.  94. 

Cadiz,  besieged  by  the  French,  vi.  993.  Proceedings  of  the  cortes  at,  300. 
Siege  raised,  350.  Expedition  from,  to  South  America^  443.  Mutiny  of 
troops  at,  576. 

Co/d&rui,  campaign  in,  vL  139.  Battle  of  Maida,  134.  Expedition  of  Murat 
to,  498. 

Colder,  Sir  R.  engages  the  French  fleet  under  Villenenve,  vi.  104. 

Cambray,  treaty  at,  an  epoch  in  political  history,  i.  39. 

Cambridge,  duke  of,  provision  for  him  on  his  marriage,  vi.  665, 

Camden,  Lord.  (See  Pratt.)  His  son,  earl  Camden,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
V.  141.  Measures  of,  for  repressing  the  Irish  discontents,  988.  Resiens 
the  vicei^oyalty,  999.  Marquis,  sacrifices  to  the  public  the  surplus  pronts 
of  his  office,  as  teller  of  the  exchequer,  vi.  570.  Bill  for  enabling  the  pub- 
lic to  accept  that  sacrifice,  ib. 

Camden,  a  town  in  America,  battie  at,  iii.  5S.    See  ComwalUg. 

Campbeli,  Dr.  defender  of  Christianity,  ii.  351. 

-^— ^—  colonel,  expedition  of,  to  Greorgia,  ii.459 — 461.  Victory  and 
reduction  of  the  province,  469. 

Canada,  defence  or,  vi.  374.  Operations  in,  444.  Close  of  the  campfugn 
in,  448. 

Cannes,  landing  of  Bonaparte  at,  vi.  458. 

Canning,  Mr.  treasurer  of  the  navy,  vi.  76.  Succeeded  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  199. 
His  observations  oh  the  negociation  with  France  and  Russia,  176.  Secre- 
tary for  foreign  affairs,  18S.  Resigns,  981.  Rejects  overtures  from  lord 
Liverpool,  339.    President  of  the  board  of  control    See  Parliament, 

Cam</^  conquers  England,  i.  11.    Policy  and  benefits  of  his  reign,  i6. 

Capellen,  Van  der,  admiral,  joined  with  lord  Exmouth  in  the  expedition  to 
Algiers,  vi.  518. 

Caracai,  earthquake  at,  vi.  331. 

Caribs,  war  with,  ii.  68. 

CarleUm,  general,  defence  of  Quebec,li.  938.  Progress  of,  on  the  Lakes,  975* 
Crown-point  taken,  977.  Resigns,  393.  Appointed  commander-in->chief 
in  America,  iii.  185. 

CarUtle,  earl  of,  heads  a  commission  for  ofibring  peace  to  America,  ii.  381. 
Arrives  in  America,  406.  His  offers  are  refused,  407.  Directs  the  evacu^ 
ation  of  Philadelphia,  408.    Returns  to  England,  491.    Lord-lieutenant  of 
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Ireland,  iiu  164.    Able  speech  of,  on  the  commercial  treaty,  417*     Cor- 
'  respondence  between,  ana  earl  Fitzwilliam,  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  ▼.  140. 
Arguments  of,  against  lord  Aukland's  divorce  bill,  419. 

Camotf  opposes  the  nomination  of  Bonaparte  as  emperor,  vi.  73. 

Carolina.    See  America, 

CaroUne,  Queen  of  EngUnd,  i.  120. 

•- princess  of  Brunswick,  married  to  George,  prince  of  Wales,  v.  154. 

'  Result  of  the  InTcstigation  into  her  conduct,  vi.  IS6,  Income  voted  to  her 
royal  highness,  435.    Departure  on  a  continendal  tour,  ifr. 

CaUlereagh^  lord,  secretary  for  the  war-department,  yi.  188.  His  military 
plan,  197.  Motion  of  lord  A.  Hamilton,  on  his  conduct  when  president  of 
the  board  of  control,  846.  Succeeds  the  marquis  Wellesley,  as  secretary  for 
foreign  afiairs,  vi.  337.  ^  See  FarUament. 

CaialoruOf  operations  in,  vi.  251.     See  j^kdn, 

Catharine,  spouse  of  Peter,  emperor  of  Russia,  ability  and  conduct,  i.  989.  Is 
appointed  imperial  sovereign,  290.  Her  lofty  character,  334.  She  raises 
her  creature  to  be  king  of  Poland,  335.  Supports  the  dissidents,  and  coo* 
firms  her  influence  in  Poland,  429.  Rupture  between,  and  Turkey,  450. 
BfUitary  operations,  ii.  9.  Wisely  courts  connection  with  Britain,  lo.  Her 
victories,  11.  Alarms  Austria  and  Prussia,  12.  Her  farther  successes,  44. 
To  remove  their  fears,  proposes  to  dismember  Poland,  45.  To  which,  they 
accede,  46.  Execution  of  the  scheme,  71.  She  concludes  peace  with 
Turi^ev,  HI.  She  unwisely  adopts  a  policy  hostile  to  Britain,  iii.  85. 
Stimulates  the  armed  neutrality,  t6.  Hostile  to  Britain,  86.  Offers  her 
mediation  to  the  maritime  powers,  214.  Political  concert  of,  with  the 
emperor,  337.  She  unwisely  avoids  connection  with  Britain,  375.  Her 
views  upon  Turkey,  iv.  38.  Endeavours  to  stir  the  Turks  to  revolt,  40. 
War  with  Turkey,  45.  Operations  of  her  armies  in  1788,  Se,  In  1789, 
126.  Against  Sweden,  140.  In  1790,  operations  against  the  Turks,  980. 
Against  Sweden,  283.  Peace  with  Gustavus,  286.  Peace  with  Turicey, 
535.  Motives  and  views,  t6.  Her  de^ns  against  Poland,  54a  Stimu- 
lates hostility  agfunst  France,  393.  EmcU  a  new  partition  of  Poland,  v. 
98.    Death,  303. 

CoMo/tc  Qttejikm discussed  in  parliament,  vl.  98. 181. 185.341.368.516.533.567. 

Cattaro,  possessed  by  the  Russians,  vi.  137. 

CavendiMy  lord  John,  motion  of,  for  the  removal  of  ministers,  ii.  378.  Made 
chancellor  of  the  exche(]uer,  iii.  163.    Resigns,  170.  Again  i^pointed,  959. 

Cojfenne,  taken  by  the  British  and  Portuguese,  vi.  248. 

Ceylon,  war  in,  vi.  66.  Annexed  to  the  British  dominions,  506.  Rebellion 
in,  suppressed,  vi.  559. 

Chan^  Avbert,  battle  of,  vL  412.  ^ 

Champ  de  Mai,  assembly  of  the,  vi.  469. 

Chaumoni,  treaty  of,  vi.  41 7.    Renewed,  464. 

Chesapeake,  American  fricate,  taken  by  capt.  Broke,  vi.  375. 

Charleroi,  Prussians  attacked  there  by  the  French,  vi.  479. 

Charles  IV.  of  Spain ;  his  abdication,  vi.  215. 

Charles,  archduke,  successes  against  Jourdain,  v.  211.  A  second  time  drives 
die  French  from  Germany,  357.  Operations  o^  against  the  French  in  Italy, 
vi.  114.  Commands  the  Austrian  army  in  1809,  261.  Battle  of  Aspcm, 
264.     OfWagram,  268. 

ChtuioUe,  of  Mecklenburg,  married  to  our  king,  queen  of  Britain,  L  954. 
Crowned,  956.  Dignified  and  aflecting  answer  of,  to  an  address  of  |>arlia- 
ment  during  the  illness  of  the  king,  iv.  95.  Matmal  feelings  of,  exhibited 
at  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  v.  949.  Conjugal  anxiety,  459.  Care  of 
his  majesty's  person  entrusted  to,  306*    Death.  559. 

Charlotte,  prince^  royal,  eldest  daughter  of  the  king  and  queen,  ingenuity  and 
accomphshmentSy  iv.  104.  Di^lay  of  her  talents  on  toe  recovery  of  her 
royal  rather,  tb.    Married  to  the  pnnce  of  Wirtemberg,  v.  242. 

Charlotte 
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OkarloUe  of  Wales,  princeM,  borii»  v*  S16«  Profbion  for,  en  her  marrii^se,  vi. 
514.    Her  death,  545. 

C^atham^  lord,  commandg  the  expedition  to  Walcheren,  ▼!.  278. 

ChaiiiUm^  negociations  at,  vi.  409.    Terminated,  490. 

ChetieffiM^  earl  o^  his  remark  on  the  patriotiun  of  Wilkes  and  the  pietj  of  the 
earl  of  Sandwich,  1.  518.  noU, 

Churches^  new,  act  for  building,  vi.  555. 

Chunkill,  the  poet,  object  and  character  of  his  writings,  i.  951.  note. 

Chrittophe^  jwodaimed  chief  of  the  government  of  Hayti,  vi.  172.  Crowns 
himself  king,  515. 

Cmira,  convention  of,  vl  8S7. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  taken  by  the  French,  vi.  297.    Recovered,  544. 

CkarfaU  and  other  Austrian  generals.    See  Auttria, 

Clarence^  duke  of.    See  WU&an  Henry, 

Cknton^  ffeneral,  campaign  in  South  Carolina  and  si^  ofCharlestpwn,  ii  241. 
Expedition  of,  up  the  North  river,  522.  Appointed  commander-in-chief, 
405.  Evacuates  Philadelphia,  408.  March  through  the  Jersejrs,  with  the 
battle  of  Freehold  Courthouse,  409.  Carries  on  a  war  of  detachments^ 
465.  Expedition  against  Charlestown,  iii.  48.  Capture  of  that  town,  S%. 
Returns  to  New  York,  55.  Operations  at  New  lori^,  65.  Ovev^^eached 
by  Washington,  145.  Attempts  to  relieve  Comwallis,  148.  Too  late,  t5. 
Resigns  the  command,  185. 

Ckoe^  account  of,  i.  197.  Achievements  o(  198.  Receives  the  command  of 
the  Bridsh,  •&.  Campaign  of  1757,  199.  Battle  of  Plassy,  and  revolution 
of  Bei^,  202.  Deposes  Dowla,  and  makes  Jaffier  viceroy,  tft.  Returns 
to  India,  577.  Restores  peace,  57 s. ;  and  obtains  to  the  Engluh  an  annual 
revemie  of  1,700,000^  579.  Defends  himself  firom  attacks  in  parliament, 
ii.  42.    Inquiry  into  his  conduct,  66.    Terminated,  67. 

Goobty  Anacnarsis,  heads  an  emtmssy  from  the  whole  human  race,  iv.  299. 
Preaches  atheism  on  the  scafibld,  and  dies  blaspheming  his  God,  v.  109. 

Cbc&nme,  lord,  his  operations  in  Basque-roads,  vi«  249.  Prosecution  of^ 
455.    Is  re-elected  for  Westminster,  t6.    Vice-admiral  of  Chili,  581. 

CogUany  lieutenant,  heroic  enterprise  of,  v.  450. 

Commerce,  and  navigation,  English,  origin  and  progress  of,  i.  9—105.  Princi- 
ples of  political  economy  not  thoroughly  understood,  107.  Commerce  Bri- 
.  tisb,  in  connection  with  finance  and  funds:  enthusiasm  of  avarice,  117. 
South  Sea  bubble^  &.  Rapid  advances  of  trade  notwithstanding,  under 
George  and  his  minister  Walpole,  119.  Advances  o^  under  Mr.  JPelham, 
152.  Increased  by  successful  war,  227.  Measures  of  Mr.  Grenville,  for  the 
promotion  of  trade  and  revenue,  525.  Measures  for  the  suppression  of 
smuggling,  524.  Principles  and  system  of  British  colonisation  favourable  to 
trade,  559.  Commerce  injured  by  the  disputes  with  America,  558.  Influ* 
ence  of  our  acquisitions  in  Hindostan,  579.  With  America  revives,  iL  18. 
Mercantile  failures,  56,  Chanee  of  mercantile  character,  6Q,  Capture  of 
the  mercantile  fleets,  iii.  46.  Revival  of  trade  with  America,  240.  Rapid 
increase  of,  in  Britain  after  the  peace,  569*  Unprecedented  prosperity,  iv. 
257.  Rapid  increase,  582.  Measures  of  Bonaparte  against,  after  the  «ff- 
nature  or  preliminaries,  vi.  SB,  Bonaparte's  Berlin  decree,  156.  Britidi 
.  orders  of  council,  205.  Bonaparte's  Milan  decree,  206.  English  merchan- 
dize burnt  by  the  French.  290.  Issue  of  exchequer  bills  for  relieving  com- 
mercial distresses,  508.  Bonaparte  enforces  his  decrees  against  En^^ish 
merchandize,  516.  Measures  for  suf^ressing  disturbances  in  the  manufiM> 
turing  districts,  555.  Conditional  revocation  of  the  orders  of  council.  542. 
War  already  declared  by  America,  545.  Arran^ments  on  the  renewal  of  the 
East  India  company's  charter,  369.  Regulation  of  the  corn«trade,  454. 
•  Issue  of  exchequer  bills  for  local  and  temporary  relief,  555. 

Congres$i  genera^  of  America,  first  meeting  and  acts,  ii.  122.  isi.    Stoond 

meeting 
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meeting  and  eflects,  182, 185.    Proceedings  of^  and  eAets,  941,  951.    See 
America,  North. 

ContoUdated  fund  produce  bill,  vi.  561. 

CoHitanOnopie,  revolutions  at,  vi.  909.  fl41. 

Conway^  jeeneral,  opposes  the  stampssct,  i.  540.  Secretary  of  state,  55S. 
Plan  of  conciliation  with  America,  iii.  21.  His  motion  for  terminating  the 
American  war,  156. 

Cook,  James,  lieutenant,  lands  the  troops  for  ascending  the  heists  of  Abra- 
ham, L  185.    Heads  an  expedition  of  discovery  and  science,  4fl6. 

'CQOfp€r,  sir  Grey,  character  or,  ii.  158. 

CoaU^  sir  Eyre,  commands  in  the  Camatic,  iii.  111.  Successive  victories, 
112.  Battle  of  Porto  Novo,  115.  Splendid  and  decisive  event,  t6.  Cam- 
paign 1782,  196.  Victory  at  Redhill,  197.  Death,  201.  The  militaiy 
saviour  of  India,  t6. 

Copenhagen,  bombardment  of,  vi.  201.  ., 

Cordeliers,  French  party.    See  France, 

Com^rade,  regulations  respecting,  vi.  454. 

Comwattu,  successes  of,  in  the  Jersies,  ii.  269.  Distin^ishes  himself  at  Charlea- 
town,  iiL  52.  Left  in  Carolina,  55.  Wise  administration  of,  54.  Obliged 
to  take  the  field,  SS*  Battle  of  Camden,  t6.  Decisive  victory,  56. 
Marches  towards  Virginia,  159.  Battle  of  Guildford,  140.  British  victo- 
rious with  considerable  loss,  141.  Enters  Virginia,  144.  Is  surrounded,  147. 
Expects  succours  from  Clinton,  t6.  Receiving  no  assistance,  capitulates  on 
honourable  terms,  t6.  Governor-general  and  commander-in*chief  of  India, 
iv.  584.  Invades  Mysore,  %5S,  Dictates  peace  to  Tlppoo,  258.  Generpita 
conduct  of,  588.  Appointed  viceroy  of  Ireland,  v.  292.  Marquis^  sent  to 
France  as  plenipotentiary,  vi,  52.  Concludes  the  treaty  of  Amiena,  57. 
Appointed  governor-general  of  India,  95.  Hu  death,  172. 
a3a  ' 


dmiral,  battle  with  the  French,  v.  156. 


Correeponding  society,  formation  of,  iv.  572.  Proceedings  o£,  v.  S9.  Meeting  at 
.  Chalk  Farm,  ift.    Plan  of  national  convention,  54.    Ringleaders  arreted 
'  and  papers  sdsed,  ib. 
Cornea,  galhint  resistance  of  against  the  French,  i.  448.    Captured  by  the 

English,  V.  105. 
Coruima,  battle  of,  vi.  257. 
Courtenmf,  John,  Esq.  member  of  the  North  party,  iii.  227.  Wit  and  satire  of,. 

265.  note. 
Craftsman,  character,  scope,  aad  eflfects  of,  i.  126. 
Craonne,  battle  of,  vL  418. 
Cuesta,  general,  defeated,  vi.  225.    Defeated  at  Medellin,  351.    His  June* 

tion  with  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  255.    Battle  of  Talavera,  256.    Resigns,  258. 
Cumberland,  William  Augustus,  duke  of,   commands  in  Germany,  i.  175. 

Resigns  his  command,  175.    Death  and  character,  354. 

,  Henry  Frederick,  duke  of,  his  majesty's  brother,  marriage  o^ 

ii.  58. 

» Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of,  his  majesty's  son,  his  marriage,  vi.  494. 
Curasao  taken  bythe  British,  vi.  192. 
Curates,  act  for  augmenting  the  stipends  of,  vi.  575. 
Currenctf,  inquuy  into  the  state  of  the,  vi.  509.    Mr.  Tiemey's  motion  on, 

562. 
Curwen,  Mr.,  his  reform  bill,  vi.  247. 


Dalton,  general,  mmister  of  Joseph's  tyrannv,  iv.  165.   Drives  the  Nether- 
landers  to  revolt,  165.     Obliged  to  leave  the  low  countries,  167. 

JjoHce, 
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Dance,  captain,  repulses  admiral  LiDois,  Ti.  87. 

DArbvy  admiral,  endeayours  to  bring  a  superior  fleet  to  battle,  iii.  12J. 
Which  they  vrisely  elude,  124. 

Dardanellet^  expedition  to  the,  vi.  187. 

Dempster,  Mr.,  character  of,  ii.  139. 

Demarara  captured  by  the  British,  vi.  61. 

Denmark,  See  Matilda,  New  revolution  iti,  iii.  319.  Dispute  with  Britain 
about  the  rights  of  neutral  ships,  v.  440.  Accedes  to  the  convention  of 
Russia  with  Great  Britain,  vi.  40.  Her  neutral  policy  in  the  war  be- 
tween England  and  France,  162.  Overtures  of  Great  Britain  to,  through 
Mr.  Jackson,  199.  Copenhagen  bombarded,  and  the  fleet  surrendered,  201 . 
Capture  of  her  West  India  islands,  209.  Joins  the  allies  in  1813,  405. 
Transfers  Norway  to  Sweden,  438.  Cedes  Swedish  Pomerania  and  the  Isle 
of  Rugen  to  Prussia,  501 .    Discussion  with  Sweden,  5  /9.         y 

Dennevitz,  Befnadotte's  victory  at,  vi.  397. 

DespariPs  conspiracy,  vL  48. 

Dessaix,  general,  joins  Bonaparte  at  Marengo,  v.  483. 

Deualinet,  emperor  of  Hayti,  killed  by  the  negroes,  vi.  179. 

Devonshire,  the  beautiful  duchess  of,  her  successful  canvas  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Fox,  iii.  302. 

DicM,  Quintin,  Mr.  case  of,  vi.  246.  ^ 

Dickson,  colonel  of  the  42d,  wounded  in  Egypt,  v.  471. 

Digby,  admiral,  commands  in  a  fleet  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  iii.  119.  At- 
tempts the  relief  of  Cornwallis,  148.    But  too  late,  ib. 

Dissenters  apply  to  parliament  for  relief,  through  sir  Henry  Houghton,  ii.  36 . 
Apply  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  act,  iii.  422.  Their  attempts  to  gain  the 
favour  of  the  public,  424.  The  application  is  rejected,  426.  New  motion 
for  the  repeal  of  the  test  act,  iv.  106.  Fresh  application.  248.  Favourable 
circumstances,  i6.  Their  cause  is  undertaken  by  Fox,  251.  But  is  unsuc- 
cessful, 254.     Mr.  W.  Smith's  bill  in  favour  of,  569. 

DOubrilfMr.  trea^ signed  by  him  at  Paris, vi.  144.  The  emperor  Alexander 
refuses  to  ratify  it,  145. 

Dowdesurell,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  i.  555. 

Drake,  sir  Francis,  voyages  and  achievements  of,  ii.  45. 

■  Mr.  envoy  at  Stutgard,  accused  by  the  French,  vi.  72. 

Dresden,  battle  at,  vi.  596.     Surrender  of  the  French  garrison  in,  403. 

Dumourier,  the  French  general,  successes  of,  iv.  427.  Invades  Holland,  486. 
Progress,  487.     Evacuates  the  Netherlands^  489.    Leaves  the  French,  490. 

Duncan,  'admiral,  brilliant  and  important  victory  at  Camperdown,  over  the 

Dutch,  vi.  254. 
Dundas,  Henry,  parliamentary  character  of,  ii.  159.  Chairman  of  a  committee 
for  investigating  India  afSiirs,  iii.  loO.  Speech  on  the  attempted  removal  of 
ministers,  159.  Exertions  of,  iu  India  afiairs,  172.  224.  Proposes  a  bill  for 
the  regulation  of  British  India,  246.  Procures  the  restoration  of  the 
estates  forieited  in  the  Scottish  rebellions,  519.     Bill  for  improving  the 

fovernment  of  British  India,  592.  Presents  a  view  of  the  financial  state  of 
ndia,  455.  Bill  for  facilitating  wages  and  prize-money  to  seamen,  iv.  581. 
State  of  India  under  his  direction,  585.  View  of  Indian  prosperity  on  the 
established  system,  477.  He  proposes  its  continuance,  and  the  renewal  of 
the  charter,  479.  Speech  of,  m  defence  of  the  Scottish  criminal  law,  vi.  49. 
Plan  of  national  defence,  278 .  Produces  voluntary  associations,  279 .  Sup- 
ports union  with  Ireland.  527.  Character  of  bis  administration,  451. 
See  MelvUle. 
Dundas,  Robert,  lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  nephew  to  Henry,  able  speech  of, 
on  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland,  v.  47.    Defence  of  the  Scottish  judges,  48. 

,  general,  one  of  the  commanders  in  Holland,  praised  by  the  duke  of 

York,  V.  554. 
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Dunning f  Mr.  opposes  ministry,  i.  460.  His  opinion  of  libels,  ii.  81.  Parlki- 
mentary  character  of,  140.  His  part  of  the  attack  on  ministers,  iii.  6.  Motion 
of,  concerning  the  influence  of  the  crown,  18.  Created  lord  Ashburton,  1 63. 

Duponl,  general,  surrender  of,  vi.  884. 

£. 

JScdesiatlical  courtt,  bill  for  improving,  vi.  354. 

Edeuy  William,  a  conmii&sioner  for  negociation  with  America,  ii.  58 1 .  Propo- 
sitions in  favour  of  Ireland,  iii.  164.  Nesociates  and  concludes  the  oom- 
mercial  treaty,  409.  Created  lord  Auckland,  iv.  457.  Negociation  with 
Duroouriez,  ib.    Bill  for  the  prevention  of  adultery,  v.  418. 

Edinburgh  voluntarily  raises  a  regiment,  ii.  572. 

Egremonty  lord,  appointed  secretary  of  state,  L  256  Able  answer  to  the  Spa- 
nish manifesto,  862. 

Egypt,  French  expedition  to.  6ee  Bonaparte,  Kleber,  and  Menou,  British 
expedition  to,  under  Abercrombie  and  Keith,  v.  464.  Arrives  at  Manno- 
rica,  ib.  Proceeds  to  Egypt,  465.  Landing,  466.  Battle  and  victory,  467. 
Battle  of  the  15th  of  March,  469.  Night  attack  by  the  French,  470.  Bona- 
parte's invincibles  conquered,  and  standard  taken,  471.  British  heroisoi 
triumphant,  ib.  Loss  of  their  gallant  commander,  and  other  distinguished 
officers,  475.  Arduous  difficulties  of  the  march  to  Cairo,  477.  Patient  for- 
titude of  the  army,  t^.  Reduction  of  Cairo,  478.  Of  Alexandria,  4  so. 
Complete  success  of  the  expedition,  481.     Expedition  to.  in  1807,  vL  189. 

Elba,  Bonaparte  sent  to,  vi.  426.  451.    His  return  to  France,  458. 

Eldon,  lord  chancellor,  in  Mr.  Pitt's  last  administration,  vi.  76.  See  Parik^' 
ment.    Resumes  the  great  seal  in  1807,  182. 

Ellhtty  captain,  captures  Thurot,  i.  195. 

Sir  Gilbert,  character  of,  ii.  158.     Chaiges  against  sir  Elijah  Impej, 

iv.  51. 

general,  defence  of  Gibraltar,  iii.  121.    Masterly  dispositions,   122. 


Completely  destroys  the  preparations  of  the  enemv,  18J.  Second  attack, 
207.  Numerous  and  formidable  force,  and  extraordinary  machinery  of  the 
enemy,  208.  Invention  of  red-hot  balls,  ib.  Entirely  destroys  their  pr^iar- 
ations,  209. 

Elphinstone,  Keith,  captain,  distinguishes  himself  at  Charlestown,  iii.  55. 
Made  admiral,  reduces  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  v.  157.  Captures  seTen 
Dutch  ships  of  the  line,  215.  Becomes  lord  Keith:  blockades  Genoa, 
420.  Attempt  of,  on  Cadiz,  431.  Expedition  to.  Egypt,  t&.  Disconcerts 
Gantheaume,  479.    Effi>rt6  before  Alexandria,  ib. 

,  captain  Charles,  gallant  exploit  of,  v.  479.  note. 

Emmet,  Robert,  heads  an  insurrection  in  Ireland,  vi.  59.  Tried  for  high  trea- 
son, and  executed,  60. 

Empecinado,  the,  a  Spanish  Guerrilla  chief,  vi.  501. 

Enghien,  duke  de,  arrested  and  murdered,  vi.  70. 

England,  affairs  of,  before  the  union,  i.  15-^104.    See  Britain. 

Enliitment,  foreign,  bill  for  preventing,  vL  571. 

Erfurt,  meeting  of  Bonaparte  and  the  emperor  of  Russia  at,  vi.  229  . 

Ertkine,  Mr.  joins  the  party  of  Mr.  Fox,  iii.  227.  Supports  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  iv.  325.  Defence  of  Hai'dy,  v.  116.  Opposes  the  treason  and 
sedition  bill,  1 75.  His  view  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  war,  226. 
Chancellor,  vi.  122—182. 

. ,  Mr.  envoy  to  the  United  States,  vi.  279.    Recalled,  280. 

Essex,  American  frigate,  captured  at  Valparaiso,  vi.  444. 

Estaing,  d',  operations  of,  on  the  coast  of  America,  ii.  410.  416.  OperatioDs 
of,  in  the  West  Indies,  456.  Siege  of  Savannal),  464.  Insolvent  brava- 
does, 465.     Totally  discomfited,  466. 

Estremadura,  operations  in,  vi.  249.  255. 

Exmouth,  lord,  his  expedition  to  Algiers,  vi.  518. 

la  Eyian, 
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Bylauy  battle  of,  vii.  192. 

J^^^re,  justices  in,  bill  for  abolishing  the  office  of,  vi.  5J5. 


Ferdinand^  prince  of  Brunswick,  commands  the  allies  in  Germany,  i.  207.  Gains 

the  battle  of  Minden,  210,  Further  operations,  21 1;  and  successes,  239.  286* 

■  VII.  of  Spain,  vi.  215.    Compelled  to  abdicate,  and  detained  in 

France,  219.    Abortive  attempt  to  rescue  him  from  captivity,  294.    His 

conduct  on  his  return  to  Spain,  441.    See  Spain, 

Fergussouy  major  Patrick,  invents  a  new  species  of  rifle,  ii.  314.  Distinguishes 
himself  at  Charlestown,  53,  Made  colonel,  expedition,  exploits,  fate,  cha- 
racter, 57 — 61- 

-,  Dr.  Adam,  character  of  his  philosophy,  ii.  354.     Secretary  to  the 

commissioners  sent  to  America,  381. 

-,  George,  governor  of  Tobago,  iii.  134. 


Ferrol  blockaded  by  the  British,  vL  85. 

Finland  ceded  by  Sweden  to  Russia,  vi.  241.  278. 

Fitzgeraldy  lord  Edward,  reversal  of  his  attainder,  vi.  572. 

FUzwUiiam,  earl  of,  viceroy  oflrehmd,  v.  140,  Misunderstanding  with  ministers, 
141.  Is  recalled,  ib.  Opposes  peace  with  r^ublican  France,  219.  Dismissed 
from  the  office  of  lord  lieutenant  of  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire,  vi.  584. 

Floody  Mr.  pro[)osition  of  parliamentary  reform,  iv,  254. 

Florida^  operations  of  the  Americans  in,  vi.  558.  Ceded  by  Spain  to  the 
United  States,  vi.  580. 

Fiusking  taken  by  the  British,  vi.  270.    Evacuated,  273. 

Fox,  Henrv,  resigns  administration,  i.  168.    Character,  265. 

i  Charles  James,  enters  parliament,  i.  441.    Opposes  the  coercive  laws 

against  America,  ii.  99.  Parliamentary  character  of,  140.  Describes  the 
inspiring  effects  of  liberty,  154.  Proposed  inquiry  into  the  war,  228. 
Proposes  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation,  365.  Which  is  partially 
granted,  364.  Progress  and  result,  373 — 375.  Inquirylinto  the  state  of 
the  navy,  385.  Into  the  conduct  of  the  war,  386.  Motion  of,  for  cen- 
suring lord  Sandwich,  440.  For  removing  him,  443.  His  part  of  the  at- 
tack on  ministers,  iii.  6.  Speech  of,  on  the  influence  of  the  crown,  20. 
Chosen  member  for  Westminster,  82.  Attacks  the  administration  of  lord 
Sandwich,  94 — 97.  Heads  a  general  attack  against  administration,  154 — 
158.  Effects  his  purpose,  160.  Appointed  secretary  of  state,  163.  Plan 
of  the  administration  which  he  hdhds,  ib.  Offers  peace  to  the  Dutch,  169. 
And  Americans,  tft.  Resigns,  170.  Details  the  reasons  of  his  conduct,  229. 
Coalition  with  lord  North,  235 — 236.  His  ^rand  view  of  public  credit, 
236.  Made  secretary  of  state,  239.  Constituents  and  strength  of  his 
party,  255.  His  East  India  bill,  257.  Unpopular,  266.  Alleged  to  be 
disagreeable  to  his  majesty,  267.  Its  character,  270.  Its  author  becomes 
extremely  unpopular,  273.  Short  sketch  of  Mr.  Fox's  character  and  con- 
duct, 278.  Classes  hostile  to  him,  281.  Contest  for  Westminster,  301 — 
303.  Opens  a  charge  against  Hastings  for  his  proceedings  towards  Cheyt 
Sing,  391.  His  opinion  of  the  means  of  supplying  the  deficiency 
from  the  illness  of  the  king,  iv.  76.  Contest  with  Mr.  Pitt  thereon,  ib. 
Determined  against  Mr.  Fox,  82.  Praises  the  French  revolution,  241. 
His  speech  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  act,  251.  Contest  with  Home  Tooke 
for  Westminster,  305.  His  efforts  to  prevent  war  with  Russia,  312. 
Altercation  with  Burke  on  the  French  revolution,  314 — 317.  Motion 
of,  concerning  the  law  of  libels,  323.  Supports  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  330.  Real  difference  between,  and  Burke  on  the  revolution,  566, 
View  of  the  war  with  France,  459.  He  predicts  it  will  be  unsuccessful, 
468.    Arguments  of,  against  the   continuance  of  the  war,   v.  38 — 41. 
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Predicts  the  dissolution  of  the  confederacy,  48.    Denies  the  alleged  acta  of 
the  reformists  to  amount  to  trea4on«  58.     Reprobates  the  treason  and  sedi- 
tion bills,  171.     Speech  on  that  subject,  172.     Speech  oi^  on  the  failure  of 
the  fir5t  negociation,   226.     His  sentiments  on  the  peace  with  France, 
vi.  18.     His   opinion   on   the  coalition  against  France,    109.     Secretary 
for  foreign  afl&irs,  122.    His  reply  to  an  overture  from  France,  125.     Re- 
solution moved  by  him  for  abolishing  the  slave-trade,  150.    Progress  of 
negociation,  137.     His  remark  on  the  transfer  of  Hanover  by  France  to 
Prussia,   1.78.    Negociation  continued,  144.    Revises  to  treat  separately 
from  Russia,  ib.     His  illness  and  death,  173. 
France f  early  affairs  of,  i.  21 — 97.    Connection  with  Britain  under  GeoT^^e 
L  128.    Prospers  by  long  peace,  ib.    But  returns  to  ambitious  projects, 
129.     War  with  England,  ib.    Peace,  133.^  Encroachments  upon  British 
America,  137.    Renews  hostilities,  147.    Captures  Minorca,  156.    Treaty 
with  Austria,  164.    Defeated  by  land  and  by  sea  throughout  the  war.    See 
Britain^  and  America.    Distress  from  the  war,  332.    Rising  spirit  of  free- 
dom, 333.    Disputes  between  the  king  and  parliaments,  391.    Death  of 
Louis  XV.  ii.  113.    Situation  of  his  kingdom,  114.    Changing  sentiments 
of  the  French  people,  S56.    Hostile  intimations  to  England,  381.     Ac- 
knowledges the  independence  of  America,  ib.    Warlike  operations  against 
Britain.     See  Britain*    Plans  of,  in  combination  with  the  Spaniards  and 
Dutch,  iii.  116.    Her  troops  invade  Jersey,  117.     Repulsed,  ib.    Opera- 
tions in  Europe,  America,  and  East  and  West  Indies.     See  British  or 
French  admirals  or  generals.   Peace,  214.    Consequences  of  the  war,  mo- 
mentous  and  fatal,  220 — 224.    Internal  state,  368.    Prevalence  of  infide- 
lity, ^69.    Commercial  and  political  pursuits  of,  402.    Commercial  treaty. 
See  Britain^  and  Pitt.  Revolution,  view  of  the  old  government,  iv.  171.  Un- 
der Louis  XIV.  173.    Commencing  change  under  Louis  XV.  175.     Infi- 
delity, 176.    Voltaire,  t6.    Instances  of,  177.    Beginning  of  anti-monar-  ^ 
c'hical    doctrines,  178.     Rousseau,  &c.    ib.     Co-operaUng  causes,    179*  * 
Impolicy  an^  burdensome  expence  of  wars  against  Britain,  ib.    American 
war,  180.     Pecuniary  distresses,  td.     Schemes  of  extrication,  181.     Con- 
vention of  notables,  181 — 184.    Disputes  between  the  crown  and  parlia- 
ments,  184 — 187.    Ardent  spirit  ot  freedom,   188.    Becomes  excessive, 
190.    Arbitrary  measures  of  the  court,  .192.    Ferment,    193.    Scarcity, 
194.    Neckar  recalled,  195.    Who  counsels  the  convocation  of  the  states- 
general,  197.    The  commons  display  a  licence  inconsistent  with  useful 
liberty,  200.     Meeting  of  the  states,  201.    Component  parts,  202.     Cler- 
gy and  nobles  disunited,  tb.    The  commons  declare  themselves  a  national 
assembly,  205.     Popular  violence,  207.    The  orders  meet  in  one  chamber, 
209.     The  soldiers  catch  the  popular  enthusiasm,  210.    Troops  approach 
Paris,  211.     Neckar  dismissed,  212.     Popular  alarm,  ib.    An  army  of  na- 
tional guards  raised,  213.    Capture  of  the  Bqstile,  214.    The  king  comes 
to  the  national  assembly,  216.    Declaration  of  rights,  217.    First  proceed- 
ings of  the  French  revolutionists,  219.     Literary  men,  ib.    Clubs,  220. 
Jacobins,    ib.    Reduction   of   the  privileges   of  nobles,    221.    Confisca- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  church,  222.    Annihilation  of  parliaments, 
ib.     The  law  and  policy  of  the  kingdom   subverted,  223.    New  consti- 
tution,  224.     Entertainment    at  Versailles,    227.     Rage    and   alarm    at 
Paris,  228.    A  mob  proceeds  to  Versailles,  230.     The  king  is  brought 
to  Paris,   234.     Farther  proceedings   of   the  revolutionists,    234 — 292. 
New  and  comprehensive  principle  of  financial  legislation,  294.     Boundless 
power  of  the  mob,  297.     Abolitionof  nobility,  299.    Summary  of  changes, 
ib.    Confederation  of  the  14th  of  Jul^,  ib.    Progress  of  confiscation,  345. 
Invasion  of  the  rights  of  German  princes,  ib.    Flight  of  the  king.    See 
Louis.    Inviolability  of  the  king's  person  decreed,  350.    Dissolution  of  the 
assembly,  354.     Result  of  its  acts,  ib.    Proceedings  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  396.     Character  of  the  French,  398.     Progress  of  republicanism, 
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3d9.  Declares  war  against  the  German  powers,  405.  State  of  the  armies, 
the  first  operations,  406.  Proceedings  at  Paris,  409—415..  Riots,  414. 
Insurrection  of  the  10th  of  August,  415^-417.  Massacre  of  September. 
419.  Meeting  of  the  national  convention,  421.  Congratulations  from  £ng- 
lish  clubs,  ib.  Schemes  of  depredation,  425.  Victories,  427.  Decree  of 
the  19th  of  November,  429.  Opens  the  Scheldt,  ib.  Discussion  with  Bri- 
tain. See  BnUttn.  Parties  and  leaders,  445.  Prosecution  and  trial  of 
Louis.  SeeXouif.  Declares  war  against  Britain,  457.  Operations.  See/)«- 
mourier.  Proposes  peace  to  Britam,  v.  2.  Unavailing,  7.  Alarming  state 
of,  id.  Intestine  contests,  16,  17.  Astonishing  efforts,  18.  Forced  loans, 
requisitions,  and  levies  en  masse,  19.  £ffects,  21.  Successes  in  the  close 
of  the  campaign,  25— 27.  Fall  of  Robespierre,  111.  Commencing  return 
of  social  order,  142.  New  constitution,  145.  Effects  of  her  victories,  145. 
Extent  of  territory,  149^  <  'ampaign,  1795,  indecisive,  154.  Internal  afl^irs, 
157.  First  appearance  of  Bonaparte,  158.  Dissolution  and  character  of  the 
convention,  160.  Campaign,  1796.  See  Bonaparte,  Jourdatn^  and  Moreau, 
La  Vendee  reduced,  190.  Negociation  with  Britain.  See  Britain,  Cam- 
paign, 1797,  in  Italy,  245 — 250.  Naval  operations.  See  Britain,  Jerw, 
and  Duncan,  Parties,  256.  Negociation.  See  Britain,  Finds  projects  of 
invading  Britain  chimerical,  295.  Scheme  of  distant  conquest.  See  Bona' 
parte,  Renewalof  war  with  Austria,  535.  War  against  Russia,  559.  Oper- 
ations. See  Moreau,  &c.  Ultimate  purpose  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
562.  Internal  state,  589.  Change  of  government.  See  Bonaparte,  Cam- 
paign, 1800, 419.  Peace  with  Austria,  429.  Obtains  Louisiana  from  Spain, 
vi.  3.  Her  ascendancy  in  Europe,  4 — 7.  Her  treaty  with  Turkey,  5.  In- 
fluence in  Germany,  tb.  Her  views  respecting  the  West  Indies,  7.  Advan^ 
tages  gained  by  her  in  the  peace,  ib.  Expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  33. 
Treaity  of  Amiens,  57.  Convention  with  Holland,  59.  Embassies  inter- 
changed between  England  and  France,  45.  Consular  constitution,  45.  Dis- 
cussion concerning  Malta,  46.  Renewal  of  war,  S5.  Her  hostile  prepar- 
ations, 56.  Seizure,  of  Holland,  57.  English  residents  detained,  58.  Her 
losses  in  the  West  Indies,  61.  Bonaparte  nominated  emperor,  75.  Compels 
Spain  to  violate  her  neutrality,  85.  Flotilla  at  Boulogne  attacked  by  the 
English,  88.  Measures  for  the  improvement  of  her  marine,  92.  Coronation 
of  Bonaparte,  95.  .  Overture  to  England,  96.  Her  fleets  put  to  sea,  102. 
Defeated  at  Trafalgar  by  lord  Nelson,  106.  Coalition  of  Great  Britiun,  Rus- 
sia, 108.,  and  Austria,  l  lo.  Her  armies  cross  the  Rhine,  1 1 2.  Penetrate  to 
Vienna,  115.  Operations  in  Italy,  1 1 4.  Battle  of  Austerlitz,  116.  Treaty 
of  Presburg,  lis.  Transfer  of  Hanover  to  Prussia,  1 1 9.  Overture  to  Eng* 
land,  125.  Campaign  in  Calabria,  152.  Defeat  of  her  troops  at  Muida, 
155.  Progress  of  negociation  with  England,  157.  Requires  Prussia  to  ac- 
cept Hanover  in  full  sovereignty,  158.  Preliminaries  signed  with  Russia, 
141.  Which  the  emperor  Alexander  refuses  to  ratify,  145.  War  on  Prussia, 
147.  Battle  of  Jena,  151.  Her  forces .  occupy  Berlin,  155.  And  Ham- 
burg, 156.  Operations  against  the  Russians,  158.  Her  policy  toward  Spain, 
165.  Menaces  Portugal,  164.  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  194.  Invasion  of  Portugal,  208. 
Usurpation  of  Spain,  214.  Resistance  of  the  Spaniards,  222.  Hostilities 
in  the  peninsula,  224 — 257.  249 — 259.  War  against  Austria,  261 — 267. 
Battle  of  Wagram,  268.  Armistice,  289.  Treaty  of  Vienna,  275.  Marriage 
of  Bonaparte  with  an  Austrian  princess,  289.  Progress  of  war  in  Spain, 
295 — 500.  Birth  of  the  king  of  Rome,  517.  Her  troops  evacuate  Portugal, 
518 — 522,  Operations  in  Spain,  524 — 550.544 — 351.  Expedition  to  Rus- 
sia, 552.  Retreat  from  Moscow,  559.  Reverses  in  Spain,  576 — 586.  The 
allies  before  Bayonne,  587.  Campaign  in  Germany,  591.  Battle  of  Leip- 
zig, 598.  Revolution  in  Holland,  400.  France  iuvaded  on  the  side  of  the 
Rhine,  406.  Campaign,  411.  Bonaparte  rejects  the  pacific  proposals  of  the 
allies,  417.  They  enter  Paris,  424.  Abdication  of  Bonaparte,  426.  Restor- 
ation of  Louis  XVIII.  451.     Treaty  with  the  allies,  452.    Conspiracy,  457. 
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Return  of  Bonaiwrte,  458—465.*  Renewal  of  war,  464.  Cliaiiip  de  Mn^ 
469.  Campaign  in  Flanders,  471.  Battle  of  Waterloo,  476.  Alxfication  of 
Bonaparte,  486.  Capitulation  of  Paris,  489.  Bonaparte  conTeyed  to  Sc 
Helena,  491.  Works  of  art  in  Paris  claimed  by  their  former  owners,  '#94, 
Conditions  of  peace.  495.  Affairs  of,  500.  52S.  539.  Army  of  occupadoot 
withdrawn,  SS6.  Affairs  of,  579. 
Francis  II,  emperor  of  Germany,  tries  to  raise  his  subjects  in  Antwerp,  t.  Bt* 
Opposed  by  Frederic  William,  85.  Joins  the  allied  armies,  84.  Resigns  his 
title  to  the  German  empire,  vi.  141.    See  Austria. 

-,  Philip,  esq.  discussion  of  the  propriety  of  his  being  a  manager  of  the 


prosecution  of  Hastings,  iv.  35.    Ame  speech  in  his  own  defence,  26.  i 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  discovers  the  governor's  letters,  ii.  79.    Character  o^  358. 

Ambassador  to  France,  ib. 
Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  imbibes  English  ideas,  i.  151.    Instils  the  same  into 
his  son  George,  id. 

,  second  son  to  his  majesty  George  III.  appointed  bishop  of  Osna- 
burg,  i.  532.  Education  and  character  of,  iv.  82.  Duke  of  York,  «6.  I>if- 
fers  from  ministiy,  85.  Marriage  with  the  princess  of  Prussia,  569.  Cam- 
paign, 1 795,  in  Holland,  488 — 4M.  Victory  at  Yicoigne,  v.  9.  Famars,  la. 
Captureof  Cond^,  11.  Besieges  Valenciennes,  td.  Capture,  15.  Victory  at 
Lincelles,  25.  Siese  of  Dunkirk,  ib.  Concerts  the  operation  of  the  cam- 
paign, 1794,  85.  Arrives  on  the  continent,  ib.  Defeats  the  French,  S7. 
.  Farther  operations,  88 — 102.  Expedition  to  Holland,  55a  Battle  of  Alk- 
maer,  t^.  Victory  at  Bergen,  555.  Conflict  at  Lironen,  555.  The  British 
fall  back,  556.  Difficulties  of  the  army,  557.  The;^  withdraw  from  Hellandy 
558.  Resigns  his  office  as  commander-in-chief,  vi.  245.  His  return  to  of- 
fice, 5 12.  Authorised  by  the  prince  regent  to  make  overtures  to  lords 
Grey  and  Grenville,  556.  Result,  557.  Appointed  custos  of  his  majesty's 
person,  561.    Attends  his  maiesty  in  his  last  moments,  590. 

*,  II.   king  of  Prussia,  character  and  efforts  of,  i.  161, 162.    Inrades 


Saxony,  167.  Splendid  achievements  of>  in  campaign  1757,  176.  178. 
Admiration  of  his  character  in  England,  206.  His  campaigns,  208.  210.  218. 
240.  286.  State  of  his  country  at  the  end  of  the  war,  554.  Coincides  in 
the  politics  of  Catharine  respecting  Poland,  555.  Improvements  of  his 
kingdom,  592.  Interference  in  Polish  disputes,  429.  Dismemberment  of 
Poland,  ii.  46.    Jealous  of  the  progress  ot  Catharine,  115.     Opposes  and 

.  disconcerts  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  emperor,  iii.  558.  Again  opposes 
the  aspiring  schemes  of  Joseph,  567.    Death  and  character,  594. 

— — ,  William,  n^hew  and  successor  to  the  above,  interposes  in  behalf  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  iii.  468.  With  effect,  476.  Defensive  alliance  with 
Britain  and  Holland,  iv.  125.  War  with  France,  405.  Campaign,  1792. 
See  JSrunsufick.  1 795,  v.  1 5. 26.  Shares  the  spoils  of  Poland,  28.  Character 
of,  147.    Abandons  the  alliance,  148.  See  Prussia     Visits  England,  455. 

Friends  of  the  people.     See  Grey. 

Frost,  John,  attorney  and  reformer,  iv.  422.  Presents  shoes  to  the  national 
convention,  ib. 

Friedland,  battle  of,  vi.  192. 

G 

Gage,  general,  efforts  to  allay  the  disturbances  in  America,  ii.  121 .  125.  Re- 
monstrance of,  to  congress,  150.  Hostile  operations,  177.  Battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill,  186.    The  British  are  blocked  up  at  Boston,  188. 

Gale  Jones,  imprisoned,  vi.  285. 

Gaies,  general,  successes  against  Buraoyne,  ii.  551.  555. 

Genoa  ceded  to  France,  vi.  95.  Reduction  of,  429.  Annexed  to  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia,  440. 

George 
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George  I.  king  of  Britain,  attached  to  the  whip,  i.  109.  Suspicions  of  the 
tones,  110.    Partiality  of,  to  his  native  dominions,  116. 

■  II.  adopts  the  internal  and  foreign  policy  of  his  father,  i.  120.    Sub* 

sidies  to  German  principalities,  121.  Partiality  of,  to  Hanover,  128. 
Natural  in  his  circumstances  to  be  partial  to  the  whigs,  130.  Concludes  an 
alliance  with  Prussia,  165.    Death,  218.    And  character,  219. 

Ill,  education  of,  i.  223.    Sentiments  and  character  at  the  death  of 

his  grandfather,  224.  Accession  to  the  throne,  226.  First  proclamation, 
228.  Firi^t  speech  to  Parliament,  tb.  National  satisfaction,  250.  Recom- 
mends to  parliament,  to  render  the  judges  independent  of  the  crown,  251. 
Act  for  the  purpose,  ib.  Expresses  nis  regret  at  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
352.  Mamage  to  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklinburg  Strelitz,  254. 
Coronation  of  the  kins  and  queen,  256.  Successes  of  his  majesty's  arms, 
271.  274.  Birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  291.  Who  is  named  George 
Augustus  Frederic,  ib.  Overtures  for  a  negociation,  295.  Impartial  ex- 
amination of  the  peace,  900.  Change  of  ministry,  505.  Overtures  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  515.  Unavailing,  514.  The  kind's  second  son,  prince  Frederic,  is  no- 
minated bishop  of  Osnaburg,  552.  His  majesty's  eldest  sister,  the  princess 
Augusta,  is  married  to  the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick,  ib.  Indisposition 
of  the  king,  546.  Plan  of  regency,  547.  Dismission  of  ministers,  550. 
Rockingham  administration,  B55,  WeU*meaning,  but  inefficient,  566.  Mr. 
Pitt  forms  an  administration,  581,  of  which  the  duke  of  Grafton  is  nomin- 
ally the  head,  tb.  Marriage  of  the  princess  Matilda,  the  king's  youngest 
sister,  to  the  king  of  Denmark^585.  Proposes  to  govern  Ireland  without 
respect  of  party,  414.  Visited  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  424.  Favourite' 
studies  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  io.  Voyages  of  discovery,  425.  Plans  and 
orders  an  expedition  for  the  advancement  of  science,  426.  Insulting  letter 
of  Junius,  456.  Reply  to  the  city  of  London,  ii  5  Dignified  answer  to  a 
London  address,  19.  Protects  his  injured  sister,  SZ,  Message  from,  to  the 
parliament,  on  the  riot  at  Boston,  82.  Speech  to  parliament,  141.  Mes- 
sage, 156.  Speeches,  209.  286  560.  Dignified  speech  of,  on  the  unpro- 
voked aggression  of  France,  400.  Speech,  450.  Intimates  dissatisfaction  with 
the  events  of  the  campaign,  1778,  ib.  Speech,  iii.  4.  Speech  to  the  new 
parliament,  1780,  94.  Speeches,  152,  228.  Sends  a  message  to  parliament 
about  the  establishment  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  245.  Speech,  256.  Reply 
to  an  address  of  the  commons  tor  the  removal  of  ministers,  294.  Declares 
his  intention  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  people,  298.  And  dissolves  Par- 
liament, ib.  Speech  to  the  new  parliament,  506  Speeches,  553. 572.  595. 
Alarming  attempt  against,  by  iVlargaret  Nicholson,  405.  Providentially 
prevent^,  ib.  Magnanimous  humanity  of  the  sovereign,  404.  Anxious 
affection  of  all  ranks,  405     Speech,  411.    Message  to  the  commons  re- 

rdng  the  prince,  456  Speech,  iv.  2.  Distemper,  75.  General  alarm. 
Opinion  of  the  physicians,  75.  Second  examination,  88,  Report 
that  the  illness  is  temporary,  ib.  Recovery  of  the  king,  96.  Joy  or  his 
grateful  people,  102.  His  majesty  at  St.  Paul's  offers  thanks,  105.  Speech, 
240.  Message  to  parliament  about  Nootka  Sound,  264.  Speech  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  265.  Speech  to  the  new  {parliament,  507.  Speech, 
565.  Speech  on  the  extraordinary  convocation  of  parliament,  454. 
Speech,  .v.  120.  Message  to  the  commons  on  the  marriage  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  152.  Scandalous  behaviour  to,  on  his  way  to  parliament,  165. 
•  Birth  of  a  princess,  heir  to  the  heir-apparent,  216.  See  Britain.  Speech 
-  to  the  new  parliament  announces  pacific  intentions,  218.  The  princess 
royal  marriecl  to  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg,  242.  Speech,  stating  the  pro- 
gress and  rupture  of  the  negociation  with  France,  272.  Speech  on  the  late 
splendid  victory,  511.  Attempt  against,  in  the  theatre,  415.  Magna- 
nimous coolness  of,  414.  The  attempt  found  to  arise  firom  lunacy,  ib. 
Alarming  illness  of,  452.    Anxious  concern  of  the  public,  455.    Indispo- 
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'    sition  providentially  short,  ib.    Speech  to  perliament  on  the  restoration  of 
peace,  vi.  1.     Message  recommending  measures  of  precaution,  51.     De- 
clares war  against  France,  54. ;  and  Holland,  57.     His  illness  and  recovery , 
67.    His  protest  against  the  seizure  of  Hanover,  81.    Letter  to,  him  from 
Bonaparte,  96.    Reply  of  lord  Mulgrave,  ib.    Concludes  a  treaty  of  con- 
cert with  Russia,  108;  and  Austria,    109.     Overture  from  France,  aod 
subsequent  negociation  conducted  by  Mr.  Fox,  123.    .^egociation  witli 
Prussia,  148.    Changes  in  the  cabinet  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  175.     Dis- 
misses lords  Grenville  and  Howick,  and  appoints  a  new  administration, 
182.      Determines   to  support  the   Spanish  nation  against  France,  214. 
Jubilee  on  the  commencement  of  the  50th  year  of  his  reign,  28  U    Death 
of  the  princess  Amelia,  304.     His  illness,  305.    Regency,  306.  (See  George, 
prince  of  Wales.^    On  the  death  of  the  queen  the  duke  of  York  appointed 
custos  of  his  majesty's  person,  561.    Last  illness,  590.    Death,  t6.    Cha- 
racter, 591. 

George f  prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  George  III.    His  abilities 
and  character,  iii.  245.     Provision  for  his  establishment,  244.     Magna- 
nimous sacrifice  by,  of  splendour  to  justice,  432.    Situation  of  his  royal 
highness,  433.     Affairs  are  happily  accommodated,  456.     Consulted  by 
Mr.  Pitt  on  the  plan  of  regency,  iv.  84.    Expresses  his  disapprobation, 
and  reasons,  85.     Testifies  his  zeal  for  the  British  constitution,  375.    Elo- 
quent and  impressive  speech  thereon,  ib.     General  satisfaction,  376.    Pro- 
Doses  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  with  lord  Moira  on  the  continent,  v.  91. 
Marries  the  princess  Caroline  of  Brunswj^k,  134.    Provision  for  the  esta- 
blishment oftheir  royal  highnesses,  135.    Birth  of  a  princess,  his  heir,  216. 
Filial  piety  exemplified  in  the  illness  of  the  king,  453.    Appointed  regent, 
vi.  306.    On  the  expiration  of  the  restrictions  endeavours  to  strengtheo 
the  administration,  336.      Overture  to  lords  Grey  and   Grenville,   ib. 
Overtures  after  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval  to  lord  Wellesley  and 
Mr.  Canning,  339.    Result  of  lord  Moira's  negociation  with  lords  Grey 
and  Grenville,  340.    Empowers  lord  Liverpool  to  form  an  administration, 
341.    Dissolves  parliament,  343.    Speech  on  the  opening  of  the  session  in 
1812,  366.    In  1813,  410.    Conducts  Louis  XVni.  into  London  on  his 
return  to  France,  431.    General  treaty  of  peace,  432.    Visited  by  the 
emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  435.    Message  to  parliament 
on  the  return  of  Bonaparte  to  France,  455.     Message  after  the  victory  of 
Waterloo,  493.     Insulted  on  his  way  to  parliament,  528.     Message  on  the 
state  of  the  country,  528.    Death  of  the  princess  Charlotte,  543.     Reply 
to  an  address  from  the  city  of  London,  584.    His  accession  to  the  throne, 
590. 

Georges,  conspiracy  of,  at  Paris,  detected,  vi.  70. 

Gentiain,  lord  George,  secretary  of  state,  concerts  the  expedition  of  Bur- 
goyne,  ii  324.    Created  a  peer,  iii.  162.    Strictures  thereon,  ib. 

Germq/ty,  influence  of  the  French  in,  vi.  5.  Indemnities  settled,  44. 
Plots  ascribed  by  the  French  to  British  envoys  in,  72.  States  not  disposed 
to  resist  the  aggressions  of  France,  81.  {See  Austria,  Prutna,  Bavaria.) 
Campaign  of  1813  in,  393.  Battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  3y5.  Battle 
before  Dresden,  396.  Battle  of  Leipzig,  398.  Advance  of  the  allies  to 
the  Rhine,  406.  Fall  of  French  garrisons  in  Germany,  414.  Peace, 
432.  Fate  of  Saxony  and  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  439.  Acquisitions  of 
Austria  in  Italy,  440.  Declaration  of  the  congress  on  the  return  of  Bona- 
parte to  France,  464.  Armies,  471.  Conditions  granted  to  France,  495, 
Acquisitions  of  Prussia  from  Saxony  and  Denmark,  500.  German  con- 
federation, 502.  Affairs  of,  524.  541.  Measures  adopted  in  consequence 
of  the  assassination  of  Kotzebue,  577,  578. 

Ghent,  congress  of  British  and  American  commissioners  at,  vi.  444.  Peace 
signed  there,  448. 

Cibion,  the  historian,  character  oi^  ii.  554. 

Gibraitar, 
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GibraUar  invested  by  the  Spaniards,  iii.  118.  For  defence,  see  Ellioi. 
Blockade  of,  118^133. 

Criffhrd,  John,  answer  of,  to  Erskine,  v.  S60. 

Ginmdey  French  party.     See  France, 

Glasgow,  city  of,  voluntarily  raises  a  regiment,  ii.  572. 

Ghwetier,  doke  of,  his  majesty's  brother,  marriage,  ii.  78. 

,  prince  William  of,  son  to  the  duke,  valiant  exploit,  v.  S36.    Duke 
of,  marnes  the  princess  Mary,  vi.  515. 

Good  Hope,  cape  of,  restored  at  the  peace,  vi.  9.  Orders  sent  for  retaining,, 
46.  Counter-orders  sent  to  execute  the  cession,  47.  Taken  by  the 
British,  vi.  170.     Bill  for  encouraging  emigration  to,  vi.  574. 

Gordon,  duke  of,  raises  a  regiment,  ii.  571. 

,  Lord  George,  character  of,  iii.  22.     Becomes  an  enthusiast  against 

Popery,  id.    Proceedings  of  23 — iS.     Committed  to  the  tower,  29. 

Gorte,  taken  by  the  British,  vi.  86. 

Gower,  Earl,  ctiaracter  of,  ii.  140. 

Crr^oji,  Duke  of  his  administration,  i.  381.  Weak,  399.  Poignant  invec- 
tives against,  455.  Resignation,  460 ;  and  character,  id.  Proposition  for 
conciliating  America,  ii.  251. 

Grampound,  bill  for  disfranchising,  vi.  590. 

Granby,  Marquis  of,  achievements  of,  in  Germany,  i.  258.  285. 

Graitan  Mr.,  address  moved  by,  in  the  Irish  parliament,  iii.  164.  See  Co- 
tAolic  Question. 

Green,  American  General,  commands  against  the  British  in  the  south,  iii.  145. 

Gren/etl,  Mr.  his  enquiry  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  vi.  550. 

GrenvUUf  George,  hon.,  his  administration,  i.  508 — 551.  His  bill  for  regu- 
lating contested  elections,  ii.  5.    Death,  21. 

■■  ■,  William  Windham,  son  of  the  former,  able  speech  on  the  commer- 
cial treaty,  iii.  417.  Bill  of,  respecting  contested  elections,  iv.  35.  Chosen 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  84.  Able  speech  of,  on  the  plan  of 
regency,  91.  Appointed  secretary  of  state,  112.  His  views  of  interfer- 
ence in  continental  politics,  512.  Created  lord:  discussion  of  with 
Chauvelin,  457  —  445.  Treason  bill,  v.  167.  Character  of  his  adminis- 
tration, 451.  Censures  the  treaty  with  France,  vi.  8.  Formation  of 
a  new  ministry  entnisted  to  him  and  Mr.  Fox,  121.  Causes  of  his  resig- 
nation, 182.     Overture  to  him,  536.    Renewed  by  Lord  Moira,  540. 

Grey,  Mr.  able  speech  of,  on  the  commercial  treaty,  iii.  417.  Education 
and  character,  iv.  570.  Heads  a  society  intitled  the  friends  of  the  people 
to  procure  parliamentary  reform,  371.  Object,  composition,  and  proceed-' 
ings  of  that  association,  i6.  Motion  for  parliamentary  reform,  472.  Re- 
jected, 476.  Lord  Howick,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  122.  Secretary  for 
foreign  afiairs,  174.    Resigns,  182.     Overtures  to,  357 — 54U 

,  Sir  Charles,  afterwards  earl,  father  to  the  former,  victories  of,  v.  105. 

Guadaloupe,  ceded  to  the  French,  vi.  45.  Taken  by  the  British,  288.  Re- 
stored, 455.     Revolt  in,  suppressed,  500. 

Guerriilas  in  the  peninsular  war,  vi.  259.    Their  chieftains,  501. 

Gtdchen,  French  admiral,  operations  in  the  West  Indies,  iii.  71 — 74.  De- 
parts for  Europe,  75. 

Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  effects  a  revolution  in  that  kingdom,  ii.  48.  Ca- 
tharine interferes  in  his  government,  iv.  62.  Dispute  with  Catharine,  150. 
Genius  and  courage  of  the  king,  132.  Suppresses  mutiny  and  faction,  136. 
1789,  warlike  operations  against  Russia,  139,  140.  1790,  campaign  against 
Russia,  283—285.  Peace,  286.  Preparations  of,  against  France,  402. 
Assassinated,  ih.     Character,  ih. 

IV.  king  of  Sweden,  declares  war  against  France,  vi.  161.    Cedes 
Finland  to  Ru&sin,  241.    Deposed,  276. 

Ha/jcas 
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Stdbeas  Corpus  Act,  suspended,  yi.  531.  Renewed  suspension,  537.  Re- 
peal, 546. 

Halifax,  earl  of,  colonises  Nova  Scotia,  i.  159.  Secretary  of  state,  309* 
'Viceroy  of  Ireland,  415.    Prudent  and  popular  administration,  t5. 

Hamburgh  occupied  by  the  French,  vi.  156.    Evacuated,  433. 

HamiUon,  duke  of,  voluntarily  raises  two  thousand  men,  ii.  571. 

— ,  Sir  Charles,  captures  Goree,  v.  451. 

Hanowr,  seised  by  the  French,  vi.  57.  Protest  of  his  Britannic  majesty  to 
the  Grermanic  body,  81.  Transferred  to  Prussia,  119.  Liberated  from  the 
F^nch,  400. 

Harcourty  earl,  wise  administration  in  Ireland,  ii.  541. 

Hardy,  Sir  Charles,  commands  the  channel-fleet,  1779,  ii.  471.  Operations. 
See  Britain. 

,  Thomas,  shoe-maker,  secretary  to  a  society  for  new-modelling  the 

constitution,  iv.  57S.  Congratulates  the  French  convention  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  monarchy,  425.  Apprehended,  v.  54.  Tried  and  acquitted,  115 — 
117. 

Harland,  admiral,  commands  under  Keppel,  ii.  429. 

.^Eic^n^f,  Warren,  governor-general  of  India,  iii.  41.  Genius  and  character, 
t^.  Scheme  for  dissolving  the  hostile  concert,  42.  Implicated  in  the  re- 
.ports  of  the  committee  of  India  affiiirs,  172.  Scheme  of,  to  procure 
supplies  for  the  war,  196.  Proceedings  respecting  Cheyt  Sing,  187 — 190. 
The  Begums,  191.  Detaches  the  Mahratta  princes  from  the  confederacy, 
193.  Puts  an  end  to  the  India  confederacy,  199.  The  political  saviour  of 
India,  301.  Returns  to  England,  371.  Commencement  of  inquiry  into 
his  conduct.  See  Parliament,  and  Burke.  His  speech  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  trial,  iv.  27.  Slow  progress  of  his  trial,  116.  Libels  on  ac- 
count of  his  trial,  860.  Evidence  for  the  prosecution  closes,  552.  Impres- 
*8ive  speech  of  the  defendant,  333.  After  seven  years,  tlie  trial  terminates 
in  his  honourable  acquittal,  v.  13d. 

Hawmnah,  expedition  to,  i.  274.  Fortifications  and  strength,  276.  Capture 
of,  279. 

Hawke^  admiral,  expedition  of  to  the  coast  of  France,  i.  1 75  With  Lord 
Anson,  destroys  the  trade  of  the  enemy,  188.  His  signal  victoiy  over 
Conflans,  191. 

Hawketburv,  Lord,  defends  the  treaty  with  France,  vi.  10.     Home  secretary, 
under  I^.  Pitt,  76.   Retires  on  the  death  of  that  minister,  121.    See  Livers 
jpod. 

Hoyne,  general,  distinguishes  himself  at  Charlestown,  iii.  52. 
Heue  Cassel,  elector  of,  expelled  from  his  dominions,  vi.  155. 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  state  and  improvements  of,  ii.  346. 
Hul,   sir  Rowland,  afterwards  lord,  his  gallant  services  in  the  Peninsula,  vi. 

298.  330.  346.    See  Spain,  and  Portugal.    At  Waterloo,  vi.  477. 
HUUborough,  earl,  secretary  of  state  for  the  American  department,  i.  399. 

Letter  of,  to  the  governors  of  colonies,  432.    Character  of,  ii.  140. 
Hofer,  the  Tyrolese  patriot,  vi.  266.     His  death,  275. 
HMar,  war  m  India  against,  vi.  95. 

Holland,  unfriendly  to  England  in  her  neutrality,  i.  215.  Favours  the 
revolted  colonies,  iii.  90.  Accedes  to  the  armed  neutrality,  9 1 .  Treaty 
with  the  Americans,  ib.  Rupture  with  Britain,  95.  Operations.  See 
British  admirals.  Peace,  216.  Effects  of  the  war  on,  t5.  Internal  contest 
between  the  French  party  and  the  house  of  Orange,  including  a  review  of 
its  causes  and  progress,  456—461.  Encroachments  on  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  prince,  461 — 164.    Rebellion,  467.    Mediation.    See  Frcde~ 
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rtc  William,  and  ^rilmn.  ReBtoration  of  the  stadtholder,  478.  Defen* 
sive  alliance  with  Britain  and  PruBsia,  iv.  isa.  Yields  to  France,  v.  103. 
Obliged  to  be  hostile  to  Briton,  167.  Operations.  See  Elpldngtone^ 
Duncan,  &c.  Influence  of  France  in,  vi.  6.  Colonies  restored  to  her  at 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  28.  Separate  convention  with  France,  59.  Great 
Britain  declares  war  against  her,  57.  Made  a  kingdom  under  Louis  Bona- 
parte, 162.  United  to  France,  290.  Proceedings  of  Bonaparte  in,  517. 
Revolution  in,  400.  Restoration  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  402.  Union 
with  the  Netherlands,  439.    See  Netherlands, 

Home,  John,  a  tragic  poet,  ii.  355. 

ffood,  sir  Samuel,  captures  four  French  frigates,  vi.  169. 

Hotham,  commodore,  commands  in  the  North  River,  ii.  322.  Defeats  the 
French  off  Corsica,  v.  157. 

Houghton,  sir  Henry.     See  DUsentert. 

Hood,  sir  Samuel,  efforts  in  the  West  Indies,  iii.  176—178. 

Horsley,  Dr.  defends  the  trinity  against  Priestley,  iiL  347«,  Learning  and 
abihtv,  ib.    View  of  the  dissenters,  iv.  249. 

Howe,  lord,  killed  at  Ticonderago,  i.  1 79.  note. 

—  Richard  lord,  brother  and  successor  to  the  former  commodore,  com« 
mands  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Normandy,  i.  187.  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  fleet,  ii.  956.  Pacific  overtures,  ib.  Maritime  operations 
against  the  French  and  Americans,  410—416.  Inquiry  into  his  conduct. 
See  Parlimnent.  Relieves  Gibraltar,  iii.  210.  Splendid  victory,  v.  106. 
Quells  a  mutiny,  236. 

colonel  William,  brother  to  the  two  former,  commands  in  ascending 


the  heights  of  Abraham/^i.  183.  Efibrts  at  Bunker's  hill,  ii.  186.  Ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief,  S56.  Arrives  at  New  York,  255.  Pacific 
overtures,  255.  Takes  the  field,  256.  Battle  of  Long  Island,  257 — 259. 
Capture  of  New  York,  265.  Battle  of  White  Plains,  264.  Capture  of 
Fort  Washington,  266.  Surprise  of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  272.  Occu- 
pations of,  durine  winter,  309.  Opens  the  campaign  by  detachments,  311. 
Expedition  to  Philadelphia,  513.  Battle  of  Brandywine,  314.  Capture 
of  Philadelphia,  517.  Battle  of  German-town,  ib.  Farther  operations  of, 
319*  Begins  campaign,  1778,  by  detachments,  403.  Resigns  the  com- 
mand, 404.  Mischienza  in  honour  of,  405.  Departs  for  Europe,  ib.  In- 
quiry into  his  conduct.     See  Parliament, 

Hughes,  sir  Edward,  destroys  Hyder*s  fleet,  iii.  1 1 6.  Reduces  the  Dutch  set- 
tlements, tb.    Naval  operations,  191 — 200. 

Hume,  David,  character  of,  ii.  352. 

Hunt,  Joseph,  an  official  delinquent,  vi.  288. 

Huntley,  marquis  of,  wounded  m  Holland,  v.  354.  note. 

Hurd,  Bishop,  defender  of  Christianity,  ii.  351. 

Hutchinson,  general,  succeeds  to  the  command  on  the  death  of  general 
Abercrombte,  V.  475.  Progress  of,  477.  Capture  of  Cairo,  478.  Returns 
to  the  coast,  480.  Capture  of  Alexandria  and  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Egypt,  481.    See  Egypt. 

Hyder  Ally,  talents  and  character  of,  i.  445.  His  first  war  with  the  English, 
446.  ii.  12.  Instigates  a  combination  against  Britain,  iii.  41.  Prepares  to 
invade  the  Carnatic,  43.  Invades  the  Camatic,  109.  Successes,  110. 
Discomfited  by  Coote,  115.    Again  defeated,  197.    Death,  198. 


I 

Jmpey,  sir  Elijah,  charges  against,  iv.  30.    Negatived,  33. 
Indemnity  BUI,  vi.  547. 

In^,  British,  state  of,  at  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapeilc,  with  tlie  designs  and 

pro- 
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proceedings  of  the  French,  i.  195 — 197.  Sou  Rajah  Dowla,  mcetOT 
of  Bengal,  captures  Calcutta,  198.  Shuts  the  British  officers  in  the  Blaclc 
Hole,  199.  The  British  commander,  Ciive,  avenges  the  cause  of  his  coun* 
trymen,  ib.  Signal  successes  and  acquisitions  of  the  British,  203.  Operations 
in  southern  India,  208.  210.  Conquest  of  Arcot,  206,  Naval  operations 
begin,  204 — 206.  Farther  operations  against  the  French,  with  the  reduction 
of  Pondicherry,  255.  Affiiirs  of  Bengal,  296.  French  entirely  conquered 
in  India,  237.  Transactions  in,  from  the  close  of  the  French  war  to  the 
appointment  of  the  company  to  the  collection  of  the  revenues,  366 — 380. 
First  war  with  Hyder  Ally,  445.  Proceedings  at  Madras  respecting  lord 
Pigot,  297—299.  '  In  the  India  house  thereon,  500.  War,  iii.  36.  Cap- 
ture of  Pondicherry,  37.  Confederacy  against  the  British,  39.  War  witK 
the  Mahrattas,  40.  Treaty  of  Poona,  41.  Invasion  of  the  Carnatic,  109- 
Defeat  of  colonel  Baillie,  ]  10.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  takes  the  command.  See 
Coote.  Naval  operations.  See  Hughes.  Political  administration.  See 
Hastings.  Peace,  202.  New  war,  iv.  385.  See  Comwailis.  Tliird  war 
with  Tippoo,  V.  365.  Complete  reduction  of  Mysore,  367.  Administration 
of.  See  Momington.  Cession  of  Cochin  at  the  pence,  vi.  13,  14.  3S. 
Successes  of  British  arms  in,  62,  War  in  Ceylon,  66.  Budget,  78.  War 
against  Holkar,  93.  Marquis  Comwallis,  governor-general,  94.  His  death, 
172.  Lord  Minto  succeeds  him,  173.  Revolt  of  Dundea  Khan,  202. 
Enquiry  in  parliament  concerning  East  India  appointments,  840.  Dis- 
turbances at  Madras,  288.  Ai&irs  in,  552.  Renewal  of  the  company's 
charter,  369.  War  in  Nepaul,  504.  Annexation  of  Ceylon  to  the  British 
dominions,  506.  Conclusion  of  war  in  Nepaul,  520.  Depredations  of  the 
Pindarees,  521.  Operations  against  them,  538.  Arrangement  with  the 
peishwa,  539.    The  peishwa  deposed,  and  Maliratta  power  destroyed,  558. 

/»<&*,  West,  successful  cultivation  of,  i.  88.  Operations  in,  193.  Farther 
operations.  See  Britain^  Martinico,  Ifavannah,  S^c,  D'Estaing  departs  to, 
ii.  416.  Hostilities,  1779,  455^57.  Operations,  1780.  See  Rodney, 
Tremendous  hurricane,  iii.  129 — 131.  Attack  of  Tobago.  See  Ferguton. 
Dangerous  situation  of,  175—179.  Extrication,  182.  Cession  of  British 
conquests  at  the  peace,  vi.  8.  French  expedition  to,  33.  Affairs  of  France 
in  45.  Successes  of  the  British  in,  61.  Surrender  of  the  French  army  in 
St.  Domingo,  t&.  Capture  of  Surinam,  88.  Lord  Nelson  sails  to,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  French  fleet,  104.  Insurrection  in  Hayti;  Christophe  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  1 72.  Curasao  taken,  1 92.  Danish  Islands 
taken,  209.  Cavenne  and  Martinique  taken,  248,  249.  Giiadaloupc  and 
St.  Eustatius  taken,  288.  Insurrection  at  Martinique,  313.  Cessions  at 
the  peace  in  1814,  432.  Suppression  of  revolt  in  Martinique  and  Guada- 
loupe,  499, 500. 

loman  Isles,  republic  of,  restored,  vi.  282.  Great  Britain  protectress  of,  vi. 
501.    Cession  of  Parga,  579. 

Ireland,  retrospective  view  of,  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  reisn, 
402—414.  Viceroyalty  of  lord  Halifax,  415.  Of  lord  Townshend,  417. 
Octennial  law,  ib.  Affain  of,  from  1768  to  1777,  337 — 541.  State  of, 
considered  in  the  British  parliament,  iii.  7 — 10.  Independence  ofj)arlia- 
ment  acknowledged,  1^4.  State  of,  359.  Commercial  propositions,  361. 
Unpopular,  ib.  They  are  relinquished,  565.  Parliament  offers  the  regency 
to  the  prince  of  Wales,  iv.  100.  Projects  of  political  change,  v.  3 1 .  United 
Irishmen,  ib.  Convention  bill,  52.  Objects  and  projects  of  the  united 
Irishmen,  281.  Correspondence  with  France,  285.  Advances  of  democracy 
and  discontent  to  rebellion,  289.  *  Arrest  of  the  delegates,  290.  Re- 
bellion suppressed,  292.  Projects  of  union  with  Britain.  See  Union, 
and  Pitt.  Insurrection  in,  vi.  59.  Trial  and  execution  of  Em- 
mett,  60.  Suspension  of  habeas  corpus  act  in,  67.  Symptom  of  her 
growing  prosperity,  127.  Free  intcrcnange  of  ^rain  with  Great  Britain, 
129.    Affairs  of,  306.    Proceedings  of  the  catholics,  307.    Consolidation 

of 
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of  English  and  Irisll  ezchequen,  5 14.  Motions  on  the  state  of  that  countrr^ 
516. 
ItiUtff  influence  of  the  French  in,  vi.  4.  Bonaparte  president  of  the  Italian 
republic,  54.  Operations  of  the  archduke  Charles  in,  114.  The  papal 
dominions,  with  Parma,  Placenda,  and  Guastalla,  appropriated  by  Bonaparte, 
240.  Operations  in  (1809),  865.  Murat  joins  the  allies,  414.  Genoa 
reduced,  429.  Cessation  of  hostilities  in  Italy,  450.  Acquisitioni  of  Aus* 
tria  in,  44o.  Return  of  the  pope  to  Rome,  441.  Murat^s  enterprise  in^ 
467.  Its  result^  469.  Murat  s  expedition  to  Calabria,  498.  He  is  taken 
and  shot,  499. 


Jamaica^  terrible  hurricane  in,  iii.  130.    Danger  of,  178.   Bxtricated  by  Rod« 

ney's  victory,  185. 
Janeiro,  Rh  de,  emigration  of  the  court  of  Portugal  to,  vi.  208. 
Javoy  conquered  by  the  British,  vL  514.    Restored  to  the  Dutch,  598« 

frigate,  loss  of,  vi.  575. 

Jena,  battle  of,  vi.  150. 

Jenkinson,  Charies,  character  of,  ii.  159.  Vindicates  himself  from  a  charge 
of  secret  influence,  859.  Created  earl  of  Liverpool ;  assists  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  commercial  treaty,  iii.  409.    Able  speech  thereon,  417. 

lord  Hawkesbury,  son  to  the  former,  able  speech  on  parliament- 
ary reform,  iv.  475.  Succeeds  lord  Grenville  as  secretary  of  state,  v.  458. 
See  Hawkesbury,  and  Liverpool, 

Jervii,  captain,  gdlant  exploit  of,  iii.  204.  Becomes  admiral,  obtains  a  signal 
and  decisive  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet,  169^  170. 

Jesuits,  expulsion  of,  i.  595 — 597. 

John,  archduke,  operations  of,  ag»nst  the  French  in  Tyrol,  vi.  114. 

'  the  Painter,  a  spy,  singular  instance  of  depravitv,  ii.  858. 

Johnson,  doctor  Samuel,  his  "  False  Alarm,"  a  pamphlet,  i.  458.  "  Taxation 
no  Tyranny,"  ii.  171.  Death,  iii.  540.  Character,  54 1 .  State  of  literature 
at  his  decease,  545 — 551. 

Johnstone,  governor,  his  great  knowledge  of  American  aflairs,  ii.  99.  Cha- 
racter of,  140.  One  of  the  commissioners  for  treating  with  America,  581. 
Charges  against  him  by  the  Americans,  4i7.  Returns  to  Engldnd,  419. 
Severe  accusation  against  the  Americans  by,  435.  Expedition  of,  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  128. 

Jones,  Paid,  depredations  by,  ii.  426.  Conflict  with  two  British  frigates, 
475. 

Joirp/i  of  Austria,  ^fie  Austria.  Character  and  projects  of,  iii.  584.  Con- 
nection with  Russia,  ib.  Innovating  schemes  respecting  the  church,  589 — 
551.  For  naval  and  commercial  aggrandisement,  558.  Claims  on  the 
Scheldt,  555.  Designs  of  Bavaria,  366.  Disconcerted,  367.  He  abandons 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  368.  War  with  Turkey,  and  military  ope- 
rations, ^ce  Austria.  Violent  desire  of  innovation,  iv.  143.  Progress  of, 
in  the  Netherlands,  143—146.  Confiscation  and  tyranny,  148.  Remon- 
strances of  the  people,  and  pretended  redress,  151 — 154.  Increased  op- 
pression and  tyranny,  156.  See  Dalton,  Directs  the  general  not  to  spare 
blood,  158.  Effects  theological  changes  by  musqueteers,  160.  Drives  the 
Flemings  to  rebel,  165.  His  troops  are  expelled  from  the  country,  167. 
See  Netherlands.     Death  and  character,  874. 

Jourdain,  victories  of,  in  the  Netherlands,  v.  85—93.  Campaign  in  Germany, 
811,  818. 

Jubilee  in  1809,  vL  881. 

Junius, 
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Jumut,  ability,  object,  and  character  of  his  writings,  i.  ^$€. 
Jury,  trial  by,  in  civil  causes,  extended  to  Scotland,  yu  454. 


Katsbiich  river,  Bonaparte  beaten  there  by  Blucher,  vi.  596. 

KaunitZy  n^ociates  and  forms  an  alliance  between  Austria  and  France,  i.  1^4. 
Profound  policy  and  momentous  effect  of  that  measure,  iv.  131. 

Kempenfeldt,  admiral,  intercepts  a  French  convoy,  iii.  125.  Lost  in  the 
Royal  George,  807.    Character  of,  ih, 

Kent,  duke  o^  provision  for  him  on  his  marriage,  vi.  555.    His  death,  590. 

KentfOfiy  created  lord,  succeeds  lord  Mansfield  as  chief  justice,  iv.  71. 

Xeppel,  admiral,  commands  the  channel  fleet,  ii.  421.  Operations,  includ- 
ing the  battle  of  the  27th  July,  indecisive,  422 — 424.  Disputes  between 
and  admiral  Palliser,  426.  Tried  and  acquitted,  428.  First  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  iii.  165. 

KUwarden,  lord,  assassinated,  vi.  59. 

Kotzehue,  assassinated,  vi.  577. 

Kotpotch,  general,  distinguished  at  Charlestown,  iii.  55. 

Kieber,  general,  left  by  Bonaparte  commander  in  Egypt,  v.  452.    Conven- 

^  tion  with  the  Turks,  ib.    Renews  hostilities,  ib.    Assassinated,  435. 


Labedoyere,  defection  of,  vi.  459.    Punished  with  death,  497. 

Lake,  captain,  dismissed  for  exposing  a  British  seaman  on  the  isle  of  Sombrero, 
vi.  287. 

Zan(fq^,  bishop  of,  able  speech  of,  on  the  commercial  treaty,  iii.  417.  His 
view  of  British  interference  in  continental  affairs,  iv.  5. 

Laon,  battle  of,  vi.  419. 

Lauderdale,  earl  of,  abilities  and  erudition,  iv.  570.  The  votary  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  ib.  Speech  of  on  the  cases  of  Muir  and  Palmer,  v.  51. 
Opposes  the  new  treason  and  sedition  bills,  168.  His  mission  to  Paris, 
vi.  145.    His  return,  146. 

I^e,  general,  capture  of,  ii.  268. 

Le^,  meeting  at,  vi.  595. 

Legge,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  dismissed,  i.  252. 

Leipzigy  battle  of,  vi.  598. 

Leopold,  emperor,  character  and  policy,  v.  277.  Concludes  peace  with  Tur- 
key, 279.  Offers  the  Netherlands  a  redress  of  grievances,  290.  And  adjusts 
all  differences,  292.  Circular  letters  to  ol^er  princes  concerning  the 
French  revolution,  341.  Prudence  of,  394.  Convention  at  Pilnitz,  t6« 
Disavows  hostile  intentions  against  France,  595.    Sudden  death,  401 . 

■  prince  of  Saxe  Coburg,  his  marriage  to  the  princess  Charlotte  of 

Wales,  vi.  515. 

Lesley,  general,  distinguishes  himself  at  Charlestown,  iii.  55.  Efibrts  at  Guil- 
ford, 140. 

lAbelt,  seditious,  law  for  suppressing,  vi.  587. 

lAgny,  battle  of,  vi.  473. 

lAncoln,  American  general,  besieges  Savannah  with  the  assistance  of  D'Estaing, 
ii.  464.    Forced  to  raise  the  siege,  466. 

Linoit,  admiral,  sails  for  the  East  Indies,  vi.  56.  Repulsed  by  captain  Dance, 
87.    Captured  by  sir  John  Warren,  169. 

Literary  property,  great  question  of,  ii.  105 — 109. 

IMtie  Belt,  her  encounter  with  the  President  frigate,  vi.  315. 

lAoerpool, 
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Uioerpool^  town  of,  voluntarily  ndses  a  regiment,  ti.  379. 

London,  cit^  of,  remon«trances  to  his  majesty,  i.  458.-p>ii.  S.  19.  Voluntary 
contributions  for  the  war,  37S.  Police,  state  of,  iv.  576.  New  law,  578. 
Riot  in,  S2e. 

Louis  XIV.    See  France, 

XV.    See  France. 

—  XVI.,  amiable  and  benignant  disposition,  ii.  115.  Moderates  bis  abso- 
lute power,  Y.  179.  Popularity,  ISO.  Public  measures.  See  France, 
distressed  situation  of,  195.  Speech  to  the  states-general,  205.  Repairs  to 
the  national  assembly,  SI 6.  Forced  to  Paris,  354.  Melancholy  prooK- 
sion,  ib.  Flight  from  Paris,  546.  Seized  and  brought  back,  547.  Accepts 
the  constitution,  351'  Notifies  to  foreign  princes  his  acceptance  of  the 
constitution,  595.  Refuses  to  escape,  400.  Deposed,  417.  Attempt  to 
break  his  spirit,  450.  Trial,  id.  No  proof,  541.  Condemnation,  id.  Self- 
possession  and  magnanimity,  452.  Last  interview  with  his  family^  ib,  £ze» 
Gution,  454.    Complicated  iniquity  of  the  prosecution,  455. 

XVIL,  son  to  tne  above,  death  of,  v.  144. 

XVIII.,  takes  refuge  in  England,  vt.  241.    Restored  to  France,  4S1. 

Bans  of  the  constitutional  charter,  ii.    Treaty  with  the  allies,  452.    Con- 
spiracy asainst  his  government,  457.    Retires  to  Lille,  462.    Returns  to 
his  capital,  490.    See  France. 
LouiMiana,  ceded  by  Spain  to  France,  vi.  5.    Sold  by  France  to  the  United 

States,  60. 
Lutx,  Anthony,  a  private  of  the  foreign  brigade,  retakes  the  Invincible  stanilard, 

V.  475. 
Luigen,  battie  of,  vi.  394. 
LyoMp  arrival  of  Bonaparte  at,  from  Elba,  vi  461. 


M 

Macdonaldf  French  general,  efforts  of  to  join  Moreau,  ▼.  539^-^,741. 

Mack,  general,  surrenders  to  the  French  at  Ulm,  vi.  112. 

Mackenzies,  clan  of,  voluntarily  raise  two  thousand  men,  ii.  371. 

Mackintosh,  Mr.  answers  Buife's  work  on  the  French  revolution,  iv.  362. 
genius  and  erudition,  ib.  Sir  James,  his  motion  on  the  criminal  law,  vi. 
666. 

Macpherton,  Sir  John,  governor-general  of  India,  v.  255.  Able  and  sue* 
cessful  administration  of,  ib. 

Madeira,  occupied  by  the  British,  vi.  209. 

Madrid,  massacre  at,  vi.  22a  Flight  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  from,  225.  Central 
junta  established  at,  vi.  220.  Surrender  of,  250.  Entered  by  lord  Welling- 
ton, 549. 

Mahon,  colonel,  discussion  respecting,  vL  336. 

Maitiand,  colonel,  gallant  and  successful  defence  of  Savannah,  464 — 466. 

Maida,  battie  of,  vi.  134. 

Malmtbury,  lord,  first  negodation  with  France,  v.  221 — 224.$  second,  258 — 
260. 

Malta,  article  respecting,  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  vi.  38.  Discussed  in  [nut- 
liament,  41.  Conduct  of  France  and  Spain  respecting,  44.  Litigation 
between  England  and  France  respecting,  46.  49. 

Manchester,  town  of,  raises  a  r^ment,  ii.  372,  Meeting  at,  dispersed  by 
yeomanrv  cavalry,  584. 

Mansfield,  lord  chief  justice,  disapproves  of  the  proceedings  against  Wilkes,  i. 
310.  Opinion  of,  on  the  dispensing  power,  385.  Charged  with  altering  the 
records;  but  the  alteration  found  frivolous,  422.  Doctrines  on  tiie  law  of 
libel,  ii.2l.    Controverted  by  lord  Camden,  22.    Opinion  of,  on  literary 

property. 
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property,  108.  Parliamentary  character  of,  141.  His  bouse  destroyed  by 
the  rioters,  iii.  36.  Supports  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill,  26S.  Retires  from 
the  bench,  iv.  66.    His  judicial  and  general  character,  67 — 70. 

JI/ar/tKiaue,  insurrection  at,  vi.  513.    Suppression  of  a  revolt  at,  499. 

JHfaria  Louisa,  archduchess,  married  to  Bonaparte,  vi.  889. 

Marie  Antoinette,  queen  of  France,  malignity  of  the  Orleans  faction  againsC, 
iv.  930.  In  danger  of  being  massacred,  259.  Magnanimous  heroism,  293. 
Carried  to  Paris,  234.  Situation  after  the  murder  of  her  husband,  t.  70. 
Iniquitous  trial  and  condemnation,  71.    Execution,  7 J. 

Mary,  princess,  married  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  vi.  51 5. 

Massena,  general,  operations  of,  in  the  Grisons,  v.  596.  Gallant  defence  of 
Genoa,  480.  Capitulates,  ib.  His  operations  in'Calabria,  vi.  156.  In  the 
peninsula.    See  Portugal. 

Matilda,  sister  to  his  majesty,  married  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  i.  585.  Ta- 
lents and  character,  ii.  50.  Plot  against,  t6.  Charges,  51.  False  and  slan- 
derous, 58.  Unworthy  treatment  of,  ib.  Rescued  by  her  royal  brother,  SSm 
Death,  ib. 

Mauritius,  isle,  taken  by  the  British,  vi.  989. 

Mawhood,  colonel,  gallant  action  of,  ii.  874. 

Meadows,  general,  commands  against  Tippoo  Saib,  iv.  385.  Generous  conduct 
of,  388. 

MedeUin,  defeat  of  Cuesta  at,  vi.  851, 

Melville,  lord,  proceedings  against,  vi.  98.  Impeached  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  101 . 
His  trial,  130.    Acquittal,  1 31. 

Menou,  General.    See  Egypt. 

Milan  decree,  of  Bonaparte,  vi.  806. 

Mina,  the  Spanish  Guerrilla  chief,  vi.  501.    Emigrates  to  France,  449. 

ilftnorca  captured  by  the  French,  i.  158.  Restored  at  the  peace,  895.  At- 
tacked by  the  Spaniards,  iii.  808.  Gallant  defence  of,  803.  Obliged  to 
surrender,  204.    Ceded  to  Spain  at  the  peace,  816. 

J^m/o,  lord,  appointed  govemor-general  of  India,  vL  175. 

Miranda,  his  expedition  to  the  Caracas,  vi.  171.  Its  failure,  ib.  Second  expe- 
dition, 351.    Sent  prisoner  to  Spain,  ib, 

Mitchell,  admiral,  covers  the  landing  of  the  troops  at  the  Helder,  v.  350.  Suc- 
cesses in  the  Zuyder  Zee^  357. 

Moira.  See  Rawdon,  vi.  540.  Governor-general  of  India,  504.  Created 
marquis  of  Hastings,  581. 

Monckton,  general,  succeeds  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  i.  1 84.  Captures  Martinico, 
273. 

Montevideo  taken  by  the  British,  vi.  189.  Evacuated,  191.  Besieged  by  the 
independents  of  Buenos  Ayres,  vi.  538.     See  America,  South. 

MontmiraU,  battle  of,  vi.  418. 

MoiUgomery,  general,  heads  an  expedition  to  Canada,  ii.  191.  Progress  of» 
193.    Besieges  Quebec,  196.     Killed,  198. 

Jl/o/-eaK,  general,  campaign,  in  Germany,  and.  masterly  retreat,  v.  912 — 214. 
Campaign  in  Italy,  338 — 348.  Invades  Germany,  421.  Masterly  disposi- 
tions and  movements,  422.  Ofiensive  operations,  485—427.  Battle  of 
Huhenlinden,  428.  He  gains  a  decibive  vjctory,  ib.  Joins  Bernadotte  at 
Berlin,  vi.  396.    Mortally  wounded  before  Dresden,  397. 

Mominglon,  lord,  able  speech  for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  v.  40.  Gover- 
nor-General of  India,  367.  Reduction  of  Mysore,  ib.  Humane  and  wise 
adnunistration  of,  568.     See  Wellesley. 

Mounttdn,  French  party.    See  France, 

Moore,  general,  wounded  on  the  21st  of  March,  v.  473.     Commands  the  Bri- 
tish in  Portugal,  vi.  228.    Advances  into  Spain,  231.    Joined  by  sir  D. 
Baird,  834.    Retreats,  i^.     Slain  at  Corunna,  237. 
— — ,  capt.  Graham,  captures  the  Spanish  trimsure-ships  near  Cadiz,  vi.  90. 

Moscow, 
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M4>ieow  eYBCuated  by  the  RnWianB,  vi.  556.  •  Occupied  by  the  French,  557. 

Conflagration,  i6.    Retreat  of  the  French,  559. 
-flfurff/,  created  grand  duke  of  Berg  and  Cleves,  vi.  140.    Made  king  of 

Naples,  «40.    Serves  in  Russia,  SSS'-^es,    Joins  the  alliance  against 

France,  414.      His  enteiprise  in  Italy,  467.     Takes  refuge  in  France, 

469.    Last  enterprise  and  fate  of^  498. 
Hurray^  general,  completes  the  conquest  of  Canada,  i.  186.    Is  governor  of , 

Minorca,  aa?.    Indignant  refusal,  ih.    And  gallant  defence,  204. 
— — ,  sir  John,  his  abortive  eiLpedition  to  Tarragona,  vi.  585. 

N 

Naples^  Bonaptfirte's  declaration  against,  vi.   119.    Joseph  Bonaparte  king 
of,  155.    British  expedition  ai^inst,  265.    Murat  king  of,  540. 

Neckar,  the  French  minister,  advises  the  convocation  of  the  states-general, 
iv.  196.    Speech  in  the  states,  205.    Dismissed,  212. 

Nelson,  admiral,  sent  by  lord  St.  Vincent  in  pursuit  o£  the  French  armament, 
V.  298.  Descries  them  in  Aboukir  bay,  i6.  Disposition  for  attack,  299. 
Strong  position  of  the  enemy  and  collateral  advantages,  500.  Bold  and 
surprising  movement  of  the  British,  t6.  Decisive  and  splendid  victory  of 
Nelson,  501.  Estimate  of  this  achievement,  502.  Second  in  command, 
in  the  fleet  sent  to  the  Baltic,  456.  Undertakes  to  attack  the  Danes,  458. 
Victory  of  Copenhagen,  ib.  Terminates  in  amicable  negociation,  459.  - 
Expedition  of,  to  the  coast  of  France,  462.  Destroys  the  gun-boats,  ib. 
Pursues  the  enemy's  fleet  to  the  West  Indies,  vi.  105.  And  back  to  Eu- 
rope, 104.  Returns  to  England,  and  acain  sails  in  pursuit,  105.  His  vic- 
tory at  Trafalgar,  107.    And  glorious  death,  108. 

Netherlandtf  innovations  and  tyranny  in.  See  Joseph,  The  people  resolve  on 
forcible  resistance,  iv.  161.  Declaration  of  r^hts,  162.  Defeat  of  the 
Austrian  troops,  165.  Form  themselves  into  a  tederal  republic,  ib.  Drive 
the  Austrians  from  their  country,  167.  Rise  of  a  democratical  spirit,  286. . 
Intestine  contests,  287.  Violence,  289.  Civil  war,  291.  Obtain  &vour-  . 
able  terms  from  Leopold,  292.  And  find  security  in  their  aneient  consti* 
tution,  t&.  United  to  Holland,  kingdom  of,  vi.  459.  Constitution  of.  500. 
Af&irs  of,  525.  541.  Conduct  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Malayan  archipelago, 
580. 

Neutral  privileges  discussed,  vi.  25. 

New  Orleans,  expedition  against,  449. 

Newcastle^  duke  of,  made  prime-minister,  L  155.    Deemed  weak  and  inef- 
ficient, 168.    Aflable  in  manners,  -  295. 

Ney,  marshal,  defection  of,  vi.    461.    Execution  of,  497. 

Norway  transferred  to  Sweden,  vi.  458. 

North,  Frederic,  lord,  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  i.  599.  First  lord 
of  the  treasury,  ii.  2.  Conciliatory  measures  respecting  America,  6.  Ac- 
quires great  credit  for  financial  ability,  45.  Plan  respecting  India,  60 — 
66.  Prosperous  state  of  the  country  under,  74.  Coercive  plans  respect- 
ing America,  92.  Parliamentary  character  of,  159.  Indecisive  policy,  145. 
Asserted  to  be  only  the  tool  of  a  junto,  ib.  Plan  of  conciliation,  159. 
Irresolute  and  waverins,  165,  Supposed  not  satisfied  with  the  coercive 
system,  250.  Appears  less  disposed  to  coercion  than  his  colleagues,  296. 
Behaviour  of,  on  the  news  from  Saratoga,  567.  Plan  of  negociation 
-with  the  colonies,  578.  View  of  his  administration,  iii.  5.  Plan  for  the 
relief  of  Ireland,  10.  His  noted  loan  of  twelve  millions,  105.  Incorrupt 
himself,  penqits  corruption  in  others,  105.  His  dexterous  defence,  152. 
Skilfully  addresses  himself  to  diflerent  sentiments  and  opinions,  158.  An- 
nounces his  resignation,  160.  Character  of  the  North  administration,  t3. 
rot.  VI.        .     .  ,  8  8  ...        Coalition 
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CoaUdon  with  Fox,  «5»— 256.  Becomes  secretary  of  stale,  839  Op- 
poses the  repeal  of  the  test  act  as  prejudicial  to  the  church,  495.  Afflicted 
with  blindness,  ib.  Eloquent  and  witty  speech  of,  on  the  regency,  iy.  98. 
note, 

Nortkem  powers  dispute  with  Britain,  v.  459.  See  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Paul.    Promoted  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  456.    Disputes  adjusted,  460. 

J^erton,  sir  Fletcher,  sp^dcer  of  the  house  of  commons,  address  of  to  the  king, 
ii.  506. 


prince  of,  rebellion  agmnst,  iii.  467.  See  Holland.  His  interests, 
how  affected  b^  the  peace  with  France,  vi.  16.     His  restoration,  402. 

Orders  of  council,  to  counteract  the  antiocommercial  decrees  of  Bonaparte, 
▼L  905. 

Or/Aifif ,  duke  of,  account  and  character  of,iy.  aas.  Trial  and  execution,  ▼•  7.4. 

Or^e§,  battle  of,  vi.  415. 


Paine,  Thomas,  **  Common  Sense,''  a  pamphlet,  inflames  America,  ii.  S46. 
«'  iUghts  of  Man,"  iv.  3Se,  Dexterous  adaptation  of,  to  the  vulgar,  ib. 
Astooifihing  nopuhirity,  957.  Second  part  ot  *<  Righto  of  Man,*'  372.  In- 
iuence  of,  w. 

Paisley,  riot  at,  vi.  585. 

PalemboMg,  capture  of,  vi.  359. 

PaUher,  admiral,  commander  under  Keppel,  ii.  4SS.  Conduct  of,  on  the 
97tfa  July,  4S4.    Dispute  with  Keppel,  496.    Tried  and  acquitted,  498. 

PeJbin,  murder  of,  vi.  143. 

Pamphtna,  besi^;ed,  vi.  384.    Taken,  387. 

Paot,  general,  heroic  conduct  of  in  Corsica,  i.  448.  Reception  o(  in  Eng- 
land, 449. 

Patm,  cession  of  to  the  Porte,  vi.  579. 

Pom,  march  of  the  allies  to,  vi.  491.  Battle,  493.  Capitulation,  ib.  Pro- 
cmdings  tihere  on  the  return  of  Bonaparte^  469.  Invested,  489.  Capitu- 
lates, ft. 

Parker,  Sir  Peter,  commands  a  fleet  at  Charlestown,  ii.  949. 

,  Sir  Hyde,  battle  with  the  Dutch  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  iii.  197.  Com- 
mands an  expedition  to  the  Baltic,  v.  456. 

ParUament,  British,  debates  in  on  continental  alliances,  i.  168.  Unanimity  in 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  930.  Liberal  supplies,  ib.  Act  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  j udges,  93 1 .  Dissolution,  939.  Meeting  of  th e  new  parliament, 
964.  Debates  on  the  war  in  Germany,  965.  Discussion  of  the  peace,  996 — 
301.  Cyder  tax  levied  by  excise,  unpopular,  503.  Meeting  in  1763-4, 515. 
Proceedmgs  against  Wilkes,  5 1 6 — ^5 1 9 .  Question  of  general  warrants,  590. 
Finance,  399 — 396.  Abuses  in  madhouses  represent^  to  parliament,  551. 
Meeting,  1765, 336.  Plan  of  taxing  America,  including  the  stamp  act^  dis- 
cussed, 337—348.  Passed  into  a  law,  ib.  Annexation  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
345.  Re^ncy  bill,  347.  1 765-6.  Meets,  359.  Repeal  of  the  stamp-act  pro- 
posed; discussed,  and  passed)  364.  Law  declaring  the  British  right  of 
taxation,  ib.  Popular  acts,  ib.  Meetine,  1766-7,  384.  Dispensing  power 
^soussed,  ib.  Indian  afiairs  considered^  385.  Law  for  restricting  divi- 
dends, 588.  New  imposts  on  America,  389.  Meeting  of,  1767-8,  400. 
Consideration  of  crown  grants,  ib.  Law  of  limitation  proposed,  401. 
f^ostponed,  409.  Parliament  is  dissolved,  ib.  Parliament,  new,  meets,  436. 
17€9,  proceedings  against  Wilkes,  438—441.  Measures  respecting  Ame- 
ric%  441—443.    Amiirs  of  the  East  India  Company,  444.    Civil  lisl^  ib. 

1770, 
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1770,  moetingy  459.  Debates  on  the  Middlesex  election,  ii.  2.  On  the 
London  remonstrances,  4.  On  the  qualifications  of  elections,  5.  Repea) 
of  the  duties  on  America,  except  tea,  6,  1770-1,  discussion  of  libels,  91. 
Prosecution  of  printers,  95.  Punishment  of  bribery,  25.  Discussion  of 
adjustment  with  Spain,  96.  Supplies,  88.  1772,  applications  respecting 
the  thirty-nine  articles  discussed,  35.  Proposed  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
dissenters,  56,  Law  for  restricting  the  marriage  of  the  royal  family,  58. 
East  India  afiairs,  41.  Supplies,  42.  India  affairs  as  investiffated  by  a 
committee  in  the  recess,  58—60.  Plan  of  Lord  North  for  relieving  the 
company  in  three  bills,  60—66.  Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  LordClive. 
See  C/ive.  Increase  of  half-pay  to  naval  captains,  70.  Supplies  and  re- 
duction of  the  national  debt,  71.  1774,  meets;  proceeding  on  American 
ioil^rs,  82.  Boston  port  bill  discussed,  85 — 89.  Act  for  changing  the  go- 
vernment of  Massacnusets,  93.  For  changing  the  administration  of  justice 
in  that  province,  94.  Quebec  bill,  99.  Pass^,  102.  Gold  coin,  102,  105. 
Stateofprisons,  105.  Libels,  104.  Supplies,  105.  Dissolved,  157.  General 
election,  158.  New,  meets,  141.  Address  to  his  majesty,  142.  Declares  Mas- 
sachnsets  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  155.  Prohibiting  bill,  157.  Further  proceed- 
ings, 1 66 — 1 69.  1 775-6,  Meets,  209.  Mew  of  reasoning  of  both  parties  con- 
cerning America,  2 1 0 — 2 1 5.  Military  force  and  militia,  219.  Examination 
of  Mr.  Penn,  219 — 221.  Bill  for  prohibiting  trade  with  America,  225. 
Discussion  of  the  employment  of  Insh  troops,  227.  Subsidies  to  German 
princes,  220.  Scotch  militia  bill,  255.  1776-7,  meets,  285.  Proceedings 
respecting  America,  287 — 29 1 .  Secession  of  members,  298.  Reprisal  bill,  294. 
Bill  for  seizing  suspicious  persons,  i6.  Inquiry  concerning  the  conduct  and 
treatment  of  Lord  Pigot,  500.  Supplies,  505.  Debt  on  the  dvil  list,  505. 
Address  of  the  speaker  to  the  soverei^,  506.  1777-8,  meets,  559.  IVo- 
ceedings  of,  560—565.  Learns  the  disaster  at  Saratopi,  365,  Discusses 
the  oropriety  of  voluntary  contributions,  572.  Various  motions.  See 
NorA,  Fox,  &C.  Bill  for  conciliation  with  America,  580.  Commissioners 
appointed,  58  J .  Testimonies  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  Chatham,  594. 
Repeal  of  king  William's  laws  respecting  Roman  catholics,  597.  Finances, 
598.  1778-9,  meets,  450.  Strictures  on  the  employment  of  Indian 
savages,  452.  Discussions  on  Keppel  and  Palliser,  455 — 459.  Inquiries 
into  the  conduct  of  admiral  lord  Howe,  general  Howe,  and  Burgoyne,  445 
^48.  Finance,  455.  1779-80,  meets,  iii.  4.  Plan  of  systematic  attack 
on  ministers,  6.  Measures  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  7 — 9.  Discussion  of 
Burke's  reform,  1 5 — 1 8.  Of  the  influence  of  the  crown,  1 8 — 2 1 .  Threat- 
ened ^  the  mob,  25.  Dignified  conduct  of,  ib.  Discussion  of  the  riots, 
51.  Finance,  55.  Dissolved,  54.  1780-1,  new,  meets,  95.  Choice  6f  a 
maker,  ib.  Motions  against  ministers,  94 — 97.  Economical  reform,  98. 
Consideration  of  India  aff%urs,  99.  Petitions  of  delegates  for  parliamentary 
reform,  101.  Discouraged,  102.  Finance,  105 — 106.  1781-2,  meets,  152. 
Plan  of  general  attack  against  administration,  154.  Motion  for  the  termin- 
aUonof  the  Ainerican  war,  156.  Carried  against  ministers,  ib.  Motion  for 
the  removal  of  ministers,  157.  Ministers  resign/  160.  Adjustment  with 
Ireland,  164.  Adopts  part  of  Mr.  Burice's  scheme  of  reform,  165.  Discus- 
sioB  of  parliamentary  reform,  167.  India  afiairs,  170.  1782-5,  meet^  228. 
Discussion  of  the  peace  and  coalition,  229—256.  Censure  of  the  ministers, 
257.  Question  or  parliamentary  reform,  240.  Provision  for  the  prince  of 
Wales,  245.  Indian  affiiirs,  244 — 246.  Finance,  247.  1785-4,  meets,  256. 
East  India  bill  of  Mr.  Fox  discussed  in  the  commons,  257 — 265.  Passes; 
rdected  by  the  lords,  266.  Alleged  causes,  ^67.  Canvassed  in  the  house 
of  commons,  267.  Proceedings  of  the  commons  on  the  dismission  of  minis- 
ters, 285.  Reject  Mr.  ^t*s  £ast  India  bill,  289.  Address  his  majes^  for 
the  reoioval  of  ministers,  294.  Dissolution,  298 ;  and  character,  299.  New, 
meetly  1784, 506.    Measures  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  509.    Com- 
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inutation  act,  t&.  Diacussion  of  Mr.  Pitt's  plans  respecfcing  India,  51?.  The 
bill  19  passed,  318.  Debate  on  the  Westminster  election,  319.  Restoraticm 
of  estates  forfeited  in  the  Scottish  rebellion,  ib.  Finance,  3SI.  \7SS, 
meets,  352.  Consideration  of  the  Westminster  scrutiny,  354.  Debts  of  the 
nabob  of  Arcot,  i6.  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  of  parliamentaiy  reform  considered, 
356.  Which  b  rejected,  359.  State  of  Ireland,  ii.  Commercial  propo- 
sitions, 360.  Finance,  565.  1786,  meets,.  ^72.  Considers  the  duke  of 
Richmond's  plan  of  fortification,  377^382.  Which  is  rejected,  5S8.  Ex- 
amines and  approves  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  for  reducing  the  national  debt,  385 — 
385.  Subjects  foreign  wines  to  the  excise,  385.  Appoints  commisstonera 
to  examine  the  crown  lands,  i6.  Commences  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  Hastings,  387.  Finds  grounds  of  impeachment,  392.  At  the  instance  of 
Dundas,  passes  a  law  for  improving  the  government  of  India,  t6.  Finances, 
"395.  1787,  meets,  411.  Discusses  the  commercial  treaty,  412.;  andap- 
"proves  the  same,  418.  Convention  with  Spain  approved,  419.  Consolid- 
nation  of  the  customs,  419*-421.  Application  from  the  dissenters,  asid 
reception,  422 — 427.  Motion  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  4&9. 
"Negatived,  431.^  Inquiry  concerning  Scotch  peerages,  &,  Afiairs  of  the 
prince,  434.  Satisfactorily  adjusted,  436.  Proceedings  respecting  Mr.  Has- 
HagSf  437—439.  Charge  of  the  Begums,  443—453.  Finance,  453.  Fi- 
nancial state  of  India,  id,  1787-8,  meets,  iv.  2.  Subsidiary  treaty  with 
Hesse,  3.  Plans  for  the  defence  of  the  West  Indies,  i6.  Promotion  of 
flag  eificers  discussed,  5.  Law  for  explaining  Mr.  Pitt's  India  bill,  7 — 14. 
Extensiesn  of  the  mutiny  bill,  14.  Bill  against  the  smuggled  exportation  of 
wool,  15.  Bill  for  regulating  the  transportation  of  negroes,  16 — 22.  Bill  for 
the  relief  of  American  loyalists,  23.  Proceedings  respecting  Hastings,  and 
commencement  of  his  trial,  26 — 30.  Bill  for  regulating  contested  elections, 
1S3,  Finance,  34.  1788-9,  meets,  74.  Proce^ings  on  the  indisposition 
,  of  his  majesty,  '75—82.  Determine  that  the  supply  of  the  deficiency  rests 
with  parliament,  82.  Plan  discussecl,  88—96.  Bill  founded  on  it  provi- 
dentially unnecessary,  ^ 6.  Repeal  of  shop-tax,  105.  Penal  laws.  See  2>u- 
sehtert.  Slave. trade.  See  Wi/berforce,  Finance,  112,  Bill  for  subjecting 
tobacco  to  an  excise,  114.  Unpopular,  115.  Modified,  pa-sses,  ti.  India 
finance;,  i^.  1790,  meets,  240.  Opinions  on  theFrencfa  revolution,  241-^247. 
^plication  about  the  test  act,  248.  Parliamentary  reform,  254.  Finance, 
257.  Indian  finance,  258.  Address  to  his  majesty  on  the  conduct  of  Spain, 
S6S.  Dissolved,  266.  Election,  304.  New  parliament,  1790-1,  meets, 
507.  Bxpences  of  Spanish  armament,  308.  Unclaimed  dividends,  ib. 
Discussion  of  policy  towards  Russia,  309.  Constitution  of  Canada,  312 — 
317.  Question  if  impeachments  abate  by  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  318. 
Determined  in  the  negative,  32  U  Liberty  of  the  press,  ib.  Relief  granted 
to  die  Catholics,  324.  Discussion  of  the  slave  trade,  327. .  Bill  for  a  settle- 
ment in  Sierra  Leone,  33 U  Finance,  iL  Indian  finance,  332.  Meets, 
36S»  Riots  at  Birmingham  considered,  368.  Proclamation  against  sedi- 
tious writings  considered,  373.  Police  bill,  378.  Insolvent  debtors,  379. 
See  Rawdotu  Slave -trade,  380.  ^  Crown  lands,  381.  Bill  for  inclosing  the 
New  Forest,  ib.  Finance,  flattering  prospect  of,  382.  India  finance,  flou- 
jnshing  state  of,  382.  1792-3,  meets,  434.  Alien  bill,  444.  Augment- 
ation of  the  army,  445.  Traitorous  correspondence  bill,  464.  Measure  for 
the  relief  of  commercial  credit,  476.  Renewal  of  die  India  charter,  479. 
Finance,  484.  1794,  meets,  v.  38.  Discussions  of  peace  and  war,  38—44. 
Trials  and  criminal  law  of  Scotland  discussed,  44 — 51.  Consideration  of 
alleged  treasons,  55,  Bill  for  detaining  suspected  persons,  57.  Proceed- 
ings respecting  warlike  preparations,  59 — 61.  Finance  and  subsidies,  ^2. 
Funded  property  of  the  French,  64.  Discussion  of  treades,  65.  Inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  labt  campaign,  66.  1794-5,  meets,  120.  Discus- 
sion of  peace  and  war,  121—- 124.    Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war  ajid 
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state  of  the  nation,  125.  Provisions  for  the  campaign,  1S8  Finance,  U9 
Discussion  of  the  late  acquittals,  151.  India  finance,  153.  1795,  meeti^ 
166.  Treason  and  sedition  bill,  167— -174.  Peace  and  war,  177— 179, 
Finance,  181.  Dissolved,  184.  New,  meets,  SIS.  Discussion  of  the  nego* 
ciatioh,  SS5.  Consideration  of  the  state  of  Bank,  35J.  Mutiny.  See  Bri- 
imn.  Augments  the  paj  of  the  sailors,  257.  Law  for  rendering  instiga- 
tion to  mutiny  felony,  840.  1797-8,  meets,.  279.  New  plan  of  finance^ 
275.  Voluntapry  contributions,  276.  Redemption  of  the  land^a^  277. 
1798-9,  meets,  511.  Finance,  512.  Income  tax,  ib.  Subsidies,  519. 
Union  with  Ireland.  See  Umon^  PUt,  and  Ireland,  Short  meeting  in  Sep- 
tember, 1799,559.  1800,  meets,  405.  French  offer  of  peace  discussed, 
404.  The  rejection  approved,  407.  An  inquiry  into  the  expedition  to  Hol- 
land proposed,  408.  Rejected,  ib.  Progress  of  Union.  See  Umon.  Com 
and  bread  bill,  411.  Lord  Auckland's  bill  for  the  prevention  of  adultery, 
412.  Proceedings  on  an  attempt  against  the  sovereign,  414.  Last  British, 
meets,  45".  Inc^uiries  concerning  the  price  of  provisions  and  new  regula- 
tions, %b.  Negociation  discussed,  459.  United  parliament  meets,  t&.  Dis- 
cussion of  the  northern  confederacy,  440.  Inquiries  concerning  the  last 
campaign,  455.  Finance,  t6.  Further  regulations  fof  the  importation  of 
wheat,  454.  Debates  on  the  preliminary  treaty  with  France,  vi.  7.  On  the 
convention  with  the  northern  powers,  24.  Budget,  40.  Debates  on  the 
definitive  treaty,  41.  Dissolution,  45.  New  parliament,  47.  Proposed 
augmentation  of  forces,  47.  King's  message,  51.  War  declared  against 
France,  54.  Conduct  of  minuters  approved,  se.  War  against  Holland,  57. 
Suspension  of  habeas  corpus  act  in  Ireland  continued,  67.  Return  of  Bfr« 
Pitt  to  office,  69.  Plan  for  the  military  defence  of  the  country,  77.  India 
.  budget,  78.  Prorogation,  79.  Discussions  on  the  rupture  witn  Spain,  97. 
Buoeet,  ib.  Proceedings  against  lord  Melville,  98.  Change  of  ministry  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  121.  Overture  from  France,  125.  Mr.  Windham's 
militaiy  plan,  1 24.  Bill  req[>ecting  foreign  troops  in  England,  1 26.  Finance^ 
127.  Measures  for  preventing  abuses  in  the  public  service,  128.  Bill  for 
abolishing  the  slave-trade,  129.  India  budget,  150.  Trial  of  lord  Melville, 
f^.  Prorogation,  152.  Death  of  Mr.  Fox,  175.  Discussions  on  the  nego- 
tiation with  France,  1 76.  Measures  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war, 
178.  Lord  H.  Pettis  plan  of  finance,  179.  Abohtion  of  the  slave-trade, 
1 80.  Catholic  question  introduced  by  lord  Howick,  181.  Chan^  of  mini- 
stry, 182.  Arguments  on  the  responsibility  of  ministers,  185..  Dissolution, 
186.  Lord  Castlereagh's  militarv  plan,  197.  Sir  A.  Wellesley's  bil]  for 
suppressing  disturbances  in  Ireland,  198.  Budget,  2U.  Financial  plan  of 
Mr.  Perceval,  212.  Bill  for  improving  administration  of  justice  in  Scotland, 
2 1 5.  Mr.  Wardle's  charges  against  the  duke  of  York,  2  44.  Charges  against 
lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Perceval,  246.  Mr.  Curwen'a  reform  bill,  247. 
Budget,  ib.  Bill  for  augmenting  the  militia.  248.  Inquiry  into  the  Wal- 
dieren  expedition,  285.  Imprisonment  of  Gale  Jones,  and  committal  of  Sir 
F.  Bnrdett  to  the  Tower,  285.  Catholic  question,  286.  Measures  for  pro- 
curing a  general  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  287.  Expulsion  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Hunt,  a  public  defiiulter,  288.  Recency  bill,  505^  Aflhirs  of  Irehind,  506. 
Budget,  507.  Relief  of  commercial  ^stresses,  408.  Inquiry  into^he  state  of 
the  currency,  5 1  o.  Regulations  respecting  the  army,  511.  Failure  of  lord 
Sidmouth's  bill  for  altenng  the  toleration  act,  5  J  2.  Provision  for  the  royal 
household,  554.  Returns  under  the  population  act,  ib»  Measures  for  sup- 
pressing disturbances  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  555.  ^  Renewal  of  bul 
prohilnting  grants  of  offices  in  reversion,  336.  Assassination  of  Mr.  Perce- 
val, 558.  Ministerial  arrangements,  540.  Catholic  afl%drs,  541.  Condi- 
tional revocation  of  orders  in  council,  542.  Budget,  545.  Dissolution,  i6« 
State  of  a^rs  on  die  opening  of  parliament,  366.  Causes  of  war  with  the 
United  States,  567.    Catholic  question,  568.    Mr.  W.  Smith's  bill  in  &« 
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vour  of  Unitarians^  se9.    Renewal  of  East  India  company's  charter,  369. 
Mr.  Vansittart's  plan  of  finance,  371.    Discussion  on  the  Swedish  tremMj, 
372.    Subsidies  to  the  allies,  4lo.    Bill  for  taking  away  corruption  of  t>lo<»d 
in  cases  of  felony,  434.    Regulations  respecting  the  com<trade,  ib.     Bod- 
get,  435.    National  rewards  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  436.    Thanks  to 
the  army,  437.    Debate  on  continuing  the  militia,  452.    Extennon  oF  trial 
by  jury  in  civil  cases  to  Scotland,  455.    Bank  restrictions  continued^  a^. 
Messase  from  the  prince  r^ent  on  the  return  of  Bonaparte  to  France,  t^. 
SubsicUes  to  the  allies,  492.    Thanks   to  the  duke  of  Wellington    and 
marshal  Blucher,  493.     Marriage  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  494.     Mr. 
Brougham's  motion  on  the  Christian  treaty,  510.  Finance,  513.  Property  tax 
abolished,  i6.    Provision  for  the  princess  Charlotte  on  her  mairiage,  514 
Slave  re^stry  billj  516.     Message  on  the  state  of  the  country,  529.     Ha- 
beas corpus  act  suspended,  531.    Finance,    S53,    BiU  for  comoensatii^ 
dvil  services,  ib.     Catholic  question,  534,    Mr.  AU>ot,  the  spesiker,   suc- 
ceeded bv  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  534,  555,    Suspension  act  renewed,  537. 
Repealed,  546.    Indemnity  bill,  547.     Motions  respecting  the  bank,  550. 
Royal  marriages,  553.    Motion  respecting  slaves  in  toe  colonies,  ib.    Alien 
act  renewed,  554.    Mr.  Brougham's  bill  for  the  education  of  the  poor, 
555.    Change  in  the  Windsor  establishment,  560.    Consolidated  fund  pro- 
duce bill,  564.    Arrangement  for  resumption  of  cash  payments,  565.    Trial 
by  battle  abolished,  567.    Marquis  Camden's  tellership  bill,  570.    SlaTe 
trader  578.   Bill  for  encouraging  emigration  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  57 4. 
Traverse  bill,  586.      Seditious  libel  bill,  587.     Seditious  meetings  bill»  ib. 
Newspaper  stamp  bill,  ib.   Training  bill  and  seizure  of  arms  bill,  588.  Lord 
J.  Russell's  motion  on  parliamentary  reform,  589. 

Pauamaquodtfy  bay,  operations  in,  vi.  447. 

Paul,  succeeds  Cathanne  as  sovereign  of  Russia,  v.  303.    Character  and  in- 
ternal regulations  of,  304.    Rise  and  progress  of  his  enmity  to  Britaio, 
.441.    Lawless  acts  of,  442.    Embai^o  on  British  shipping,  443.    Sudden 
death  of,  459. 

Pelham,  Mr.  chief  minister,  flourishing  state  of  the  country  under,  L  153. 

Peliew,  sir  Edward,  expedition  of,  v.  430.    See  ExmouUi. 

Perceval,  Mr.  chancellor  of  the  ezcheouer,  vi.  182.     His  financial  plan,  212. 
Charges  against  him,  bj^  Mr.  Madocks,  246.    Assassinated,  vL  338. 

Percy,  Lord,  saves  the  British  troops  at  Lexington,  ii.  179. 

Peter  III.  of  Russia,  account  of,  287 — 290. 

Petty,  lord  Henry,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  vi.  122.    His  plan  of  finance, 
179. 

PicU  and  Scots,  i.  3. 

Piedmont  annexed  to  France,  vi.  44. 

Pigot,  lord,  sent  to  India,  ii.  298.    Conduct  and  treatment,  299. 
■  general,  efforts  of,  at  Bunker's  Hill,  ii.  186. 

Pius,  Vll.  brought  prisoner  to  Avignon,  276. 

Pilnitx.    See  Leopold. 

Pitt,  William,  appointed  secretary  of  state,  i.  171.  He  turns  the  fortune  of 
war,  172.  Plan  for  the  annoyance  of  France,  175.  Comprehensive  and 
energetic  policy  of,  for  carrying  on  the  war,  206.  Result  of  his  adminis- 
tration during  the  first  three  years,  218.  On  him  and  Frederic  depended 
the  fortune  of  Europe,  ib.  Finding  Spain  hostile,  proposes  to  str&e  the 
first  blow,  250.  Outvoted  in  council,  251.  Qe  resigns,  252.  Character 
of  his  administratiun,  254.  Severely  censures  the  peace,  296,  Invited  to 
administration,  313.  Again  invited,  552.  Accepts  untimited  powers  to 
form  an  administration,  364.  The  duke  of  Grafton,  first  lord  ot  the  trea- 
sury, 381.  He  is  himself  created  earl  Chatham,  382.  Opinion  on  the 
dispensing  power  of  the  crown,  384.  On  the  tutorial  possessions  of  In- 
dia,  385.    His  bad  state  of  health  prevents  him  from  taking  ao  efficient 
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share  in  administratioD,  398,  Withdraws  from  the  council,  435.  Opposes 
ministers,  460.  Strictures  on  the  Middlesex  election,  ii.  2.  Parliamentary 
character  and  importance  in  debate,  141 .  Takes  an  active  share  in  parli^ 
mentary  business,  147.  Speech,  «&.  Planof  conciliation,  150.  Rejected, 
159.  Motion  of,  for  termmating  the  war,  503.  His  last  session  in  parlia- 
ment, 360.  Takes  an  active  share  in  business,  362.  Opposes  American 
independence,  3S8.  Last  efforts,  389.  Illness  and  Deatn,  S90.  Cbarac- 
ter,  391.    Tributes  of  respect  and  gratitude  paid  to  his  memory,  394. 

Put,  William,  second  son  to  William  above-mentioned,  talents  and  character, 
ii.  97.  First  appearance  in  parliament,  98.  .Connects  himself  with  no 
party,  166.  Project  of  reform  in  parliament,  i6.  Appointed  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  170.  Keeps  aloor  from  party  projects,  and  intri^es,  9S6. 
Resigns  his  office,  939.  His  specific  plan  of  reform,  240.  Advice  to  the 
ministers,  257.  Opposes  Fox's  East  India  bill.  See  ParHament.  Ap- 
pointed nrime*minister,-  370.  Prime-minister  in  minority,  377.  His  East 
India  bill,  985.  The  king,  lords,  and  public,  favourable  to  the  minister,  392. 
Attempt  to  effect  an  accommodation  between,  and  the  coalition  leader,  995. 
unavailing,  994.  Commencement  of  his  efficient  administration,  303. 
State  in  which  he  found  the  country,  304.  Measures  of,  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling,  309.  Scheme  for  the  relief  and  regula- 
tion of  the  East  India  company,  313.  Bills  of  Mr.  Fox  and  FStt  com- 
pared, 519.  Laborious  investigation  of  public  accounts,  391.  Plan  of 
parliamentarv  reform,  3S6,  Negatived,  359.  Irish  propositions,  560.  Ai>- 
nounces  a  scheme  for  paying  the  national  debt,  365.  Confidence  of  nionied 
capitalists  in,  369.  His  observation  on  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Fox,  374, 
Plan  for  reducing  the  national  debt,  385.  For  subiecting  wine  to  the  ex- 
cise, 385.  Enlarged  views  respecting  commercial  poucy,  407.  Treaty  with 
France,  409.  His  scheme  for  consolidating  the  customs,  419.  Opposes  the 
repeal  of  the  test  act,  as  politically  inexpedient,  426.  Conduct  of,  respect- 
ing Holland,  unanimously  approved,  iv.  3.  Introduces  a  bill  for  explaining 
his  East  India  law,  6.  His  opinion  on  the  means  of  supplying  the  deficiency 
from  his  majesty's  illness,  76.  Contest  with  Mr.  Fox  thereon,  77 — 89. 
Plan  of  regency  submitted  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  84.  Disapproved,  85. 
Laid  before  parliament,  88.  Opposes  the  repeal  of  the  test  act  as  inex- 
pedient, 255.  Deems  the  leaders  of  the  dissenters  inimical  to  our  establish- 
ment, f5.  Forbears  discussing  the  French  revolution,  302.  Opinion  on 
continental  interference,  512.  Canada  bill,  315.  Supports  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-tnule,  •30.  Disapproves  of  Mr.  Grey*s  association,  373.  View 
of  the  war  with  France,  459.  Plan  of,  for  the  relief  of  commercial  eredit, 
476.  Arguments  of,  for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  38 — 40.  View  of 
the  proceedings  of  ^e  democratic  society,  S5,  Plan  of,  for  manning  the 
navy,  129.  declares  his  majesty's  willingness  to  make  peace,  if  attainable 
with  security,  139.  PUin  for  preventing  seditious  meetings,  170 — 174. 
Lessens  his  popularity,  176.  Financial  ability,  189.  Eloquent  speech  of, 
on  the  issue  of  the  first  negociation  with  France,  925.  Recbvers  a  great 
part  of  popularity,  972.  Forms  and  proposes  a  new  scheme  of  finance,  273. ; 
by  alleviating  the  funding  system,  and  raising  a  great  part  of  the  supplies 
within  the  year,  ib.  Popularity  after  the  successes  of  the  campaign,  511. 
His  plan  for  the  administration  of  Irdand,  516.  Proposes  union,  399.  See 
Union,  Unexpected  resignation,  444 .  Character,  445 — 45 1 .  His  senti- 
ments on  the  peace  with  France,  vi.  1 3.  RejecU  the  overtures  of  minbters, 
SS.  His  motion  on  the  administration  of  the  navy,  68.  Returns  to  office, 
69.  His  overture  to  lord  Grenville  rejected,  75.  Continenul  coalition,  108. 
Its  fiaiilure,  116.    His  illness  and  death,  1 90. 

PUOe,  river,  expedition  to,  vi.  170. 189.    Failure  at  Buenos  Ayres,  190.  192. 

Pocoeke  commands  the  BMeh  fleets  in  India,  i.  204. 

Pehnd,  parties  in,  i.  498.    I^MBemberment  of*    See  Frederic,  Caikerine,  and 
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;    Auitria.    Wise  and  magnanimous  eiPoni  for  recovering  liberty  and  iftde* 

'   pendence,  iv.  536,    New  constitution  of,  558. 

J^omerania,  evacuated  by  the  Swedes,  vi.  195. 

Popham,  sir  Home,  his  expedition  to  the  river  Plate,  vi.  170. 

Population  Act,  returns  under,  vi.  554. 

Portland,  duke  of,  disnutes  between,  and  sir  James  Lowther,  about  a  crown 
grant,  i.  400.  Lora  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  iii.  164.  Made  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  vi.  269. 

Portugal,  invaded  by  the  French  and  Spanish  troops,  i.  S81.    Who  are  de- 

.    feated  and  driven  off  by  the  British,  28S.    Treaty  with  Spain,  vL  5.     With 

'  France,  4.  Mr.  Pitt's  sentiments  on  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards^ 
15.    Arrangement  respecting,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  58.    Ezactiona  of 

!  Bonaparte  from,  60.  Threatened  with  invasion,  164.  Mission  of  earl  Sc 
Vincent  to  the  Tagus,  ib.  Invaded,  S08.  Bmigration  of  the  court  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  ib.  Expedition  to,  under  sir  A.  Wellesley,  2S6.  Battle  of 
Vimiera,  &.  Convention  of  Cintra,  827.  March  of  sir  J.  Moore  into  Spain^ 
228.  Manifesto  of  the  orince  regent  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  259.  Return  of 
sir  A.  Wellesley,  255.  Soult  expelled  from  Oporto,  555.  Retreat  of  lord 
Wellington  to  Torres  Vedras,  299.    His  march  after  Massena,  518.    AI- 

.  meida  retaken,  521.  (For  further  campaigns  in  the  peninsula,  see  Spam). 
Glorious  termination  of  hostilities  in  1814, 429.    Afiairs  of  Portugal  and 

-     Brazil,  540.    Decree  of  the  king  req>ectii^  the  slave-trade,  557. 

Poivnal,  governor,  his  knowledge  of  colonial  affairs,  and  sentiments,  ii.  99. 
Character  of,  159. 

Pratt,  lord  chief  justice,  his  opinion  on  the  case  of  Wilkes,  i.  511.  Created 
lord  Camden  and  made  chancellor,  582.  His  opinion  on  the  dispensing 
power  of  the  crown,  584.    Opposes  ministers,  460.  Controverts  Mansfield's 

.  doctrines  on  libels,  ii.  22.  Opposes  the  coercive  system  of  ministers 
against  the  colonies,  98.    Opinion  of,  on  literary  property,  108. 

Prague,  congress  at,  vi.  395. 

Presburg,  treaty  of,  vi.  118. 

President,  American  frigate,  taken,  vi.  451. 

PretMtf^,' general,  faOure  of  his  expedition,  vi.  447. 

Price,  Dr.  political  writings  of,  ii  171.  A  votary  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, iv.  501. 

Priettleff,  Dr.,  political  writings,  ii.  171.  Attacks  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  iii.  546.  Answers  Burke,  556.  Predicts  the  diffusion  of  virtue 
and  happiness  from  the  French  revolution,  ib.  Destruction  of  his  library, 
358.    Correspondence  thereon,  559. 

Property-tax  abolished,  vi.  515. 

Prussia,  conduct  on  the  renewal  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
vi.  60.  Not  disposed  to  resist  the  am*essions  of  Bonaparte,  81.  Remains 
neutral  on  the  coalition  of  England,  Russia,  and  Austria,  1 10.  1 1 2.  Treaty 
at  A^enna  with  France,  119.  Hanover  ceded  to  her,  ib.  Required  to  ac- 
cept the  territofy  in  perpetuity,  158.  Measures  against  British  trade,  158. 
Conduct  of  Bonaparte  toward  her,  159.  Prepares  for  war,  145.  Her 
temporising  policy,  146.  Tardy  application  to  Russia  for  assistance,  147. 
Distrusts  Great  Britain,  148.  Battle  of  Auerstadt  or  Jena,  150.  Losses, 
152.  Berlin  occupied  by  the  French,  155.  Fall  of  various  fortresses,  155. 
Advanceof  the  Russians,  158.  Their  repulse,  159.  Battle  of  Friedland, 
195.  Peace  of  Tilsit,  195.  Losfes  sustained  by  her,  196.  Compelled  to 
assist  France  against  Russia,  555.  General  York  concludes  a  convention  with 
the  Russians,  590.  Offers  to  mediate^  591.  Joins  Russia,  ib.  Campaign 
in  Germany,  ^94.     Battle  of  Leipzig,  598.     Invasion  of  France,  406. 

.  Congress  at  Chatillon,  409.  Operations  of  Blucher,  412,415.417.  March 
to  Paris,  421.  Peace,  452.  The  king  visits  Bngland,  455.  Manifesto  of 
the  return  ofBonaparte  from  Blba,  465.  League,  464.  Forces  in  Flander;, 
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.472.    Battle  of  Ligny,  475.    Retreat  to  Wovre,  475.    Co-opentioo  with 

.  the  British  at  Waterloo,  484.    March  of  Wellington  and  Blucher,  488. 

Capitulation  of  Paris,  489.    Peace  with  France,  495.    Acquisitions  from 

8axony  and  Denmark,  508.    Affiurt  of,  594.    Measures  of  the  king  for 

prerenting  the  difiusion  of  democratical  doctrines,  578. 

Puiteney,  sir  William,  his  able  treatise  against  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill,  iiL  889. 

sir  James,  a  seneral  in  Holland,  praised  by  the  duke  of  York,  v. 


354.    Expedition  oC  430.    Attempt  on  Fenrol>  ib* 
Pyrenees f  battlesof  the,  vi.  585. 


QuiUre  Bnu,  battle  of,  vi.  474. 


Baleighf  sir  Walter,  achieremento  of,  i.  46. 

Rawdony  lord,  signalises  himself  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  iiL  5S.  Commands 
in  Carolina,  141.  Battle,  of  Hobkirk4ull,  149.  Mtttterly  movement  and 
victory^  143.  Drives  the  Americans  from  Ninety-six,  ib.  Farther  enterprises, 
1 44.  Enlightened  and  liberal  policy  of,  499.  Bill  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors,  450.  Postponed,  16.  New  proposition,  iv.  379.  Postponed, 
380.  Becomes  eari  of  Moira;  heads  an  expedition  intended  for  France^ 
but  is  ordered  to  the  Netherlands,  v.  91.  Arrives  at  Oitend,  masterly 
march  to  join  the  duke  of  Yoric,  99.  Able  speech  of,  on  finance,  189. 
Liberal  and  wise  bill  of,  in  favour  of  insolvent  debtors,  453.     See  Moira. 

ReH  Dr.  investigates  the  human  mind  on  principles  of  common  sense^  iii. 
351. 

Begency  Act,  amendment  of,  vL  554* 

Heserve^  army  of,  levied,  vi.  57. 

Hhine,  confederation  of,  vi.  140.    Passage  of  that  river  by  the  allies,  40^ 

Rkhnumdy  duke  of,  character  of,  iL  141.  Proposed  aiUress  to  the  king^ 
387.  Opposed  by  lord  Chatham,  388.  Motion  concerning  the  profusion 
of  public  mon^,  iii.  11.  Strictures  of,  on  the  execution  of  colonel 
Haines,  161.  Contest  with  lord  Loughborough,  941.  Plan  of  fortifying 
the  dock-yards,  375. 

Ri^f  Mr.  character  of,  iL  138. 

i2a6^j^t^rtf,  character,  iv.  447.  Becomesruler  of  France,  v.  16.  Abolishes 
Christianity,  and  abjures  the  Supreme  Being,  18.  Extensive  and  ferocious 
tyranny,  19.  Terrible  svstem,  ib.  Murderous  cruelties,  90.  Progress  of 
atrocity,  anarchy,  and  atheism  under«  75^79.  Overthrow  and  deiSh,  109 
—119. 

Robertson^  the  historian,  character  of,  ii.  353.  Deprecates  the  agitation  of  a 
question  about  popery,  449. 

Rodiambemt  commands  the  French  in  America,  iiL  139. 

Rochefort  squadron,  operations  of,  vL  109. 

Rockmgham^  marquis  of,  made  prime-minister,  L  353.  Pkns  of,  reqpecti|i£ 
America,  358.  Popular  measures,  363.  Treaty  with  Rusua,  364.  A£ 
ministration  termiiuited,  365.  Character  of,  366.  note.  Opposes  the. 
coercive  system  respecting  America,  iL  99.  Weicht  in  parliament^  141. 
Appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasuir,  iiL  163.  Death  and  character,  169. 

Rodney,  admiral,  commands  against  Martinicq,  L  970.  Success,  979.  Sails 
to  retieve  Gibraltar,  iii.  43.  Obtains  a  signal  victorv  over  the  Spaniards, 
44.;  and  retrieves  the  naval  glory  of  Enguuid,  ib.    Proceeds  to  the  West 
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Indies,  71.  Forms  a  new  plan  of  attack  by  breaking  the  enemy's  line,  Ttf. 
Endeavours  to  draw  the  French  to  battle,  73.  Reduction  of  St.  Euttatisa, 
152.  Offers  battle  to  the  French,  153.  They  avoid  a  close  engngement, 
ib.  Returns  to  England,  186.  Goes  back  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  rem- 
forcement,  179.  Pursues  the  enemy,  180.  Battle  of  the  18th  of  .April, 
181.  Signal  victory,  189.  Important  advantages,  185.  Summary  of  his 
exploits  against  our  three  naval  enemies,  184.    He  u  created  a  peer,  185*  - 

Homana,  marquis,  his  movements  in  Gralicia,  vi.  S50.    His  death. 

Rome,  annexed  to  the  French  empire,  vi.  976. 

Ramiify,  sir  Samuel,  hu  proposed  alteration  of  the  criminal  law,  vi.  915. 

RumboULy  governor,  charges  against,  iiL  179. 

Rtmboldt  sir  George,  seized  by  the  French,  vi.  95. 

Ruudf  lord  John,  his  motion  on  parliamentary  reform,  vi.  589. 

RusiiOf  convention  with  Great  Britain  discussed,  vi.  94.  Accession  of  Swe* 
den  and  Denmark  to,  40.  Her  remonstrance  with  France  after  the  murder 
of  the  duke  d'Enghien,  80.  Alliance  with  Great  Britain,  108.  Accession 
of  Austria,  lie.  Campaign  in  Moravia,  114.  Battle  of  Austerlitz,  116. 
The  army  withdraws  from  the  Austrian  states,  117.  Dispute  with  the 
French  in  the  Adriatic,  157.  Preliminaries  signed  between  her  and  France, 
141.  The  emperor  reAises  to  ratify  it,  145.  March  of  an  army  to  assist 
Prussia  arainst  France,  147.  Its  repulse,  161.  War  with  Turkey,  id. 
Battle  of  Eylau,  199.  Of  Friedland,  195.  Peace  of  Tilsit,  194.  Demands 
from 'Great  Britain  sads&ction  for  Denmark,  905.  Overtures  of  Alexander 
and  Bonaparte  to  Great  Britain  from  Erfurt,  999.  Acquires  Finland  from 
Sweden,  341.  978.  Progress  of  war  with  Turkey,  979.  992.  Menaced  bv 
Bonaparte,  316.  Invaded,  559.  Battle  of  Smolensko,  354.  Peace  with 
Great  Britain,  Turkey,  and  Sweden,  i6.  Battle  of  Borodino,  85S.  Evacu- 
ation of  Moscow,  3S6,  Conflagration  on  the  entrance  of  the  French,  557. 
Overtures  of  Bonaparte  rejected,  558.  Expulsion  of  the  French  from  Rus- 
fiia,  359 — 364.  Convention  with  the  Prussian  general  York,  390.  Truce 
with  the  Austrians,  591.  Campaign  in  Germanv,  394.  Battle  of  Leipsig. 
398.  Invasion  of  France,  406.  Congress  at  Chatillon,  409.  Advance  of 
Wiazingerodeand  Czemicheff,  414.  March  to  Paris,  491.  Peace,  439. 
The  emperor  visits  England,  435.  Manifesto  on  the  return  of  Bonaparte 
from  Eltm,  463.  League,  464.  Advance  of  the  armies,  471.  Peace  with 
France,  495.  Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  595. 
Military  measures,  t6.  Affidrs  of,  541.  Russian  students  withdrawn  from 
German  imiversities  after  the  assassination  of  Kotzebue,  577. 


S 

Stdamancoj  battle  of,  vi.  347. 

Santarem,  position  of  the  French  at,  vi.  999.    Retreat  of  Massena  from,  318. 

St  Domingo,  affidrs  of,  vi.  45.    Surrender  of  the  French  array  there,  69. 

SL  Euitathu,  taken  by  the  British,  vi.  988. 

St.  Hdena^  Bonaparte  conve3red  to,  vi.  491. 

St.  Lude,  captured  by  the  British,  vi.  61. 

St.  Sebastian,  besi^^,  vi.  584.    Taken,  385* 

Sojtot^f  alliance  ot,  with  France,  vi.  155. 

Sandwieh,  earl,  prosecuted  Wilkes  for  hnplety,  i.  5 1 8.   Parliamentary  character 

of,  ii.  141.    Motions  against.    See  ^ar. 
Saumarex,  sir  James,  gallant  enterprise  at  AJgeains,  v.  469. 
SaoiUe,  sir  Geor^,  character  of,  ii.  139.    Proposes  the  repeal  of  an  act  against 

Roman  cathohcs,  397. 
Se^i,  colonel,  heads  an  insurrection  in  the  north  of  Grermany,  vi.  964. 
Scotland,  bS^ts  of,  u,  348-^SSS.    Loyal  levies  of  men,  379.   Riots  in,  from 

zeal 
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leal  against  popery,  449.  Projects  of  political  change  v.  34,  Muir  and 
Palmer,  ib.  Convention,  36.  Misapprehension  of  the  militia  act,  362. 
Riots  in  Perthshire,  26S — 369. 

Scotty  sir  John,  the  attorney-general,  bill  against  traitorous  correspondence, 
iv.  464.    SeeEidou. 

— —  major,  challenges  Mr.  Burke  to  an  inquiry  concerning  Hastings,  iii. 
988. 

Scotiuh  bufgfafi,  motion  for  the  reform  of,  vu  569* 

S^taduud^s  report  on  his  mission  to  the  Levant,  vL  49. 

Shamum  frigate,  captures  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake,  yi.  375. 

Sheldumef  earl,  adneres  to  Lord  Chatham,  433.  Opposes  the  ministerial 
system,  respecting  America,  ii.  98.  Motion  of,  concerning  the  profusion 
of  public  money,  liL  12.  Secretary  of  state^  165.  Succeeds  Rockingham 
as  prime  minister,  170.  His  administration  deficient  in  strength,  226.  His 
conduct  censured  in  parliament,  237.  Resigns,  ib.  Made  marquis  of  Lans- 
down.    Able  speech  of,  on  the  commercial  treaty,  417. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brindey,  his  genius  and  fame,  iii.  99.  Enters  parliament, 
fl6.  A  member  of  Fox's  part^,  227.  El^nt  and  witty  speech  on  die 
Duke  of  Richmond's  fortifications,  37S.  Controverts  the  financial  plan  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  384.  Splendid  eloquence  of,  on  the  Begum  charge  against  Hast* 
ings,  44 1  --45 1 .  Disputes  the  financial  calculations  of  the  minister,  iv.  II 9. 
Pniues  the  French  revolution,  246.  Proposes  an  inquiry  into  the  alleged 
sedition,  471.  Arguments  of,  against  the  continuance  of  the  war,  v.  42, 
Inmiiry  concerning  the  alleged  treason,  131.  Opposes  the  treason  and 
sedition  bills,  173.    Treasurer  of  the  navy,  vi.  122 — 182. 

Skoreham,  singular  conHederacy  for  briberr  in,  ii.  25. 

Sidmauthf  lord,  president  of  the  cound^  vi.  95.  Secedes  from  administra- 
tion, 101.  Failure  of  his  bill  for  altering  the  toleration  act,  vi.  312.  Hb 
circular  to  ma^strates,  55S,  BiUs  introduced  by  him  for  securing  public 
tranquillity,  586. 

iSSeye9,  character  and  projects  of,  v.  391.    Plan  of  a  new  constitution,  392. 

Smckdr,  Sir  John,  character  and  pursuits,  iv.  480.  Procures  the  establish- 
ment of  a  board  of  agriculture,  481. 

Slavery,  ncmro,  begins  to  occupy  the  public  attention,  iv.  16.  Ailments 
against,  from  religion,  justice,  and  humanity,  17 — 19.  Opponte  argu- 
ments, 20.  Slave  trade,  motion  for  the  abolition  of,  109.  Postponed, 
111.  Abolition  carried  in  the  commons,  380.  But  rejected  in  the  lords,  ib. 
New  motion  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  the  abolition  of,  137.  Negatived,  138. 
Flrogress  of  measures  for  the  abolition  of,  vi.  76.  129.  Measures  for  pro- 
curing a  general  abolition,  287 — 433.  Discussion  on  the  r^stry  bill,  516. 
Motion  on  foreign  slave-trade,  S5&.  The  trade,  north  of  the  line,  abolished 
by  Spain,  540»  Treaty  with  Spain  respecting,  552^  Motion  for  en- 
suring the  total  abolition,  578. 

Smik,  Adam,  his  philosophy  of  political  economy,  ii.  354. 

,  Sir  Sidney,  arrives  at  Acre,  v.  378.    Assaults  by  the  French,  381* 

Inspirited  and  headed  by  the  English,  the  Turks  repel  the  attack,  ii. 
Grand  assault  by  the  French,  582.  Employs  his  sailors  as  soldiers,  i^. 
Bonaparte,  entirely  defeated,  retreats,  384.  Efibrts  o^  in  the  expedition  to 
Egypt.  See  Egypt.  Operations  on.  the  Neapolitan  coast,  vL  133*  In  the 
Dardanelles,  187. 

■    »       ,  Spencer,  envoy  at  Munich,  accused  by  the  Foench^  vi.  72. 

Smoieniko,  battle  of,  vi.  354. 

SouU,  enters  Portugal,  vi.  252. 

i%»atfi,makes  war  on  England,  i.  127.  After  tiie  peace,  England  cultivates 
a  close  connection  wiui  that  countiy,  133.  Maintains  her  connection  till 
the  death  of  her  King  Ferdinand,  216.  Becomes  hostile  to  Britain,  246. 
Declares  war  against  Britain,  267     Defeated  by  sea  and  land.    See  Britain, 

Expul- 
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Expuluon  of  JeAiitoy  395.  Dispute  about  FalkUud's  Islandt*  See  JBri^ 
tain.  Restricts  the  inquisitioo,  ii.  115.  Rupture  with  Britain,  450. 
Warlike  operations.  See  Britain^  and  France,  Attempts  to  storm  Gib- 
raltar, ill.  ISO.  Blighty  preparations  and  incessant  efiorts,  ib.  Eveiit. 
See  Elliott,  Reduces  West  Florida,  136.  Captures  Minorca,  S04.  Re* 
newed  preparations  of,  agunst  Gibraltar,  with  the  assistance  of  France^ 
207.  Immense  force,  new  and  tremendous  machinei7,  208.  Event.  See 
JBUiott,  Peace,  215.  Result  of  the  war,  216—222.  War  with  France^  ▼.  7. 
Compelled  to  receive  peace  from  France,  148.  War  with  Britain.  See  JBri- 
iam,  and  Jenm,  Cedes  Louisiana  to  France,  vi.  5.  Treaty  with  Portugal,  t6. 
Colonies  restored  to  her  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  58 .  Exactions  of  Bonaparte 
firom,  60.  Her  subserviency  to  France,  85.  Remonstrance  of  Great  Britain 
on  her  violation  of  neutrality,  84.  Blockade  of  Ferrol,  85.  Detention  of 
her  treasure  ships,  90.  Negodations  at  Madrid  continued,  91.  Declares 
war  against  Endand,  92.  Junction  of  her  fleet  with  that  of  France,  L02. 
Battle  of  Trafalgar,  108.  Conduct  of  her  government  on  the  negociation 
between  France  and  Russia,  165.  Treaty  with  France  for  the  partition  of 
Portugal,  207.  Abdication  of  Charles  IV.  and  accession  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
215.  The  French  in  Madrid,  ib.  Ferdinand  goes  to  Bayonne,  217.  Re- 
nounces the  crown  in  fiivour  of  his  father,  who  transfers  it  to  Bonaparte  218. 
Massacre  of  Madrid,  220.  Resistance  of  the  Spanish  nation,  221.  Alii* 
ance  with  England,  225.  Siese  of  2^aragoza,  224.  Flight  of  Joseph  fio- 
naparte.  from  Madrid,  ^%S.  Bonaparte  recovers  that  capital,  250.  Re- 
treat of  sir  J.  Moore  to  Corunna,  234.  Affairs  of  the  colonies,  238. 
Operations  in  Estremadura,  249.  State  of  affidrs  at  Cadiz,  250.  In  Cata- 
lonia, S51.    Cuesta  defeated  at  Medellin,  ib.     Reverses  in  Aragon,  254. 

-  Operations  in  Estremadura,  %5i5.    Battle  of  Talavera,  256.    Reagnation 

•  ot  Cuesta,  258.  Guerrillas,  259.  Cadiz  besi^ed,  293.  Events  in  Cata- 
lonia, 294.  Campaign  on  the  Portugueze  frontier,  296.  Cuidad  Rodf^^ 
taken,  ib.  Proceedings  of  the  cortes  at  Cadiz,  301.  New  r^ncy,  s5. 
Guernlla  chieftains,  301.    Operations  in  Estremadura,  320.    Battle  of 

-  Albuera,  322.  Of  Barrosa,  325.  Fall  of  Tarra^na,  327.  Surrender  of 
Blake  at  Valencia,  329.  Measures  of  lord  Welhngton  for  relieving  Gali- 
da,  ib.  Operations  of  general  Hill  in  Estremadura,  330.  GaUant  defence 
of  Tarifa,  331.  Cuidad  Rodrigo  recovered,  344.  Badajoz  taken,  345. 
Battie  of  Salamanca,  348.  Concerted  movements  of  the  French,  550. 
Campaign  of  1815,  376.  Battie  of  Victoria,  379.  Batties  of  the  Pyren- 
nees,  385.  Capture  of  St  Sebastian,  ift.  Of  Pampluna,  387.  The 
French  driven  into  France,  ib.  Glorious  termination  of  hostihties  in 
1814,  433.  Conduct  of  Ferdinand  on  his  return  to,  441.  Unsuccessful 
revolt  of  PorUer,  505.  Af&irs  of,  525.  Marriage  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
to  his  niece^  523.  Affiurs  of,  559.  Treaty  vrith,  respecting  the  slave- 
trade,  552.    Affairs  of,  557.    Distracted  state  of,  575. 

Spencer^  earl,  character  and  efforts  of  his  administration,  v.  452.    Secretaiy 

•  of  state  for  the  home  dgpartment,  vi.  122 — 182. 

Stanhope,  earl  of,  motion  for  the  relief  of  non-confonmsts,  iv.  106.    His  bill 

for  preventing  the  depreciation  of  bank-notes,  vi.  310. 
Stirling,  major  of  the  42d,  captures  the  invincible  standard;,  v.  474. 
Stuart,  sir  John,  his  victoiy  at  Maida,  vi.  154. 
Surinam,  taken  by  the  British,  vi.  88. 

Surrey,  earl  of,  motion  of,  for  the  removal  of  ministers,  lit   159. 
SuUon,  Manners,  Mr.  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  vi.  535 
Suwarrow,  marshal,  heads  the  Russian  army  against  the  French,  v.  338. 

Campaign  of,  m  Italy,  339-^43.    Marches  into  Switzerland,  348.    Not 

property  supported,  withdraws  into  Gennany,  349. 
Sweden,  revolution  in,  ii.  48     Discussion  with  Britain  about  neutral  ships, 

441.    See  Northern  Powers.    Accedes  to  the  convention  of  Russia  with 

Great 
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Great  Britain,  ▼!.  40.  King  of,  declares  war  against  France,  161.  Eva^: 
cuation  of  Pomerania  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  195.  Cedes  Finland  to 
Russia,  241.  The  king  dqiosed,  $76.  The  duke  of  Sudennania  elected 
under  the  title  of  Charles  XIII.  978 .  The  prince  of  Augustenburg,  crown- 
prince,  fl78.  On  his  death,  Bemadotte  elected  heir  to  die  crown,  991. 
Compelled  to  deckre  war  against  Eogjand,  298.  Change  of  policy,  318. 
Alliance  with  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  354.  Co-operation  of  the  army 
in  Germany,  395 — 400.  Bernadotte  at  Cologne,  414.  Cedes  her  claims 
on  Guadaloupe  to  France  at  the  treaty  of  Paris,  435.  Transfer  of  Nor- 
way to,  438.  Death  of  the  king  and  accession  of  Bernadotte,  557. 
Discussion  with  Denmark,  579. 
SwUzerlandf  influence  of  France  in,  vi.  6.  Conduct  of  Bonaparte  towards, 
56.  He  sends  an  army  into,  45.  The  Austrians  pass  througa  into  France, 
406.    Treaty  of  Paris,  432.    Federal  union  o£^  440. 


Taiavera^  battle  of,  vL  iS8. 

TaUevrandy  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Fox,  vi.  123. 

Tarifaj  gallant  defence  of,  vi.  550. 

TarleUm^  colonel,  distinguishes  himself  at  Charlestown,  iii.  SS.    E^loits  of, » 
S6.    Expedition  and  progress  of,  139.    Overpowered  by  numbers  and  de- 
feated, 159. 

Tarrasona,  horrible  massacre  perpetrated  there  by  the  French,  vi.  327. 

Ternp^,  earl,  in  council  agrees  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  251 .  Supports 
Mr.  Wilkes  on  constitutional  grounds,  312.  Disagrees  with  Mr.  Pitt  about 
the  new  appointments,  38 1 .  Opposes  the  coercive  system  respecting  Ame- 
rica, ii.  98. 

earl,  nephew  of  the  above,  alleged  to  interfere  against  Mr.  Fox'» 


East  India  bill,  267.    Secretary  of  state,  270.    Resigns,  t^. 

TheiwaUy  John,  lectures  of,  v.  35,    Apprehended,  54.  Tried  and  acquitted, 
119.    Resumes  his  lectures,  164. 

Thmson,  William,  his  able  writings  in  the  Political  Herald,  on  the  contest, 
between  Messrs.  Fox  and  Pitt,  iii.  266.  Masterly  views  of  the  French  re- 
volution, V.  501. 

TAuriow,  heads  the  prosecution  against  Clive,  ii.  68.  Parliamentary  chanN>< 
ter  of,  139*  Created  lord ;  able  speech  of,  on  the  profusion  of  public  mo- 
ney, iii.  18.  Opposes  Fox's  East  India  bill,  265.  Opposes  the  liberation 
of  insolvent  debtors,  430.  Regards  the  acts  of  the  innovating  societies,  se- 
dition, but  not  treason,  v.  58. 

Thurot,  exploits  of,  i.  191,  192. 

Tiemevt  Mr.,  president  of  the  board  of  control,  vi.  174—182.  His  motion 
on  tne  state  of  the  currency,  562.  On  the  state  of  the  nation,  571. 

THsU,  treaty  of,  vi.  194. 

Tippoo  Saiby  son  to  Hyder  Ally,  iii.  114.  Defeats  colonel  Braithwaite's 
corps,  197.  Surprises  general  Mathews,  202.  War  with  lord  Comwallis, 
iv.  .385 — 387.  Forms  a  new  confederacy  against  the  British,  v.  365.  War, 
zes.    Fall  of  Seringapatam,  367.    And  death  of  Tippoo,  ib, 

Tooke,  Home^  his  comparison  of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Pitt,  iiL  283.  Contest  of, 
with  Mr.  Fox,  iv.  305.  Arrested  on  a  chaise  of  high  treason,  v.  54.  Trial 
of,  117.    Acquitted,  118. 

Torra  Vedroi^  retreat  of  the  British  army  to,  vL  299. 

Toulon  fleet,  operations  of,  vi.  102.  Reinforced  at  Cadiz,  103.  Sails  for  the 
West  Indies,  ib. 

TouUnue,  battle  of,  vi.  426. 

Townskendy  general  and  lord,  compels  Quebec  to  surrender,  i.  185.  Viceroy 
of  Ireland,  417. 

Toumshemi 
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Townthend,  Charies,  brother  to  the  former,  joins  the  Grenrille  ministry  in  tlie 
stamp  act,  L  S40.  Chancellor  of  the  exdiequer,  589.  New  project  respect- 
ing America,  389.   Death  and  character,  598. 

TVafalgar^  battle  of,  vi.  106. 

Turkey 9  peace  with  France,  vi.  5.  War  with  Russia,  161.  English  squadron 
at  Constantinople,  t6.  Expedition  under  sir  T.  Duckworth,  187.  Revo- 
lution at  Constantinople,  209.  Another  revolution,  S41.  Peace  with 
Great  Britain,  245.  War  with  Russia,  278^292.  Peace  with  Russia,  554. 
Cession  of  Parga  to,  579. 

T^roi,  insurrection  in,  yi.  266.    Fate  of  the  inhabitants,  274. 

U 

Union  with  Ireland,  arguments  of  statesmen  and  writers  for  and  against,  v. 
517 — 520.  Motives  and  views  of  certain  parties  and  classes,  521.  Mr. 
Pitt's  reasoning  on  the  subject,  and  plan  of  union,  325.  Proposed  to  the 
Irish  parliament,  525.  Vehemently  opposed,  526.  Amiments  in  favour  of 
it  from  the  Scotch  union,  527.  The  plan  and  time  of  commencement  mre 
finally  fixed,  408. 

UnUarimut  Mr.  William  Smith's  bill  in  favour  of,  vi.  569. 


Fa$uUiarlj  Mr.  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  vi.  545.    His  new  plan  of  finance, 

571.    See  Parliament. 
Vattgban^  general,  defence  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  iii.  71.    Commands  at  the 

capture  of  St.  Eustatius,  152. 
Venezuela,  confederation  of,  vi.  502. 
Fkfifia,  the  French  beaten  at,  vi.  560. 
Victoria^  battle  of,  vi.  579. 
ViennOy  entered  by  the  French,  vi.  114.    Again  entered  by  them  in  1809, 

S65« 
Vinuera,  battle  of,  vi.  226* 
Voltaire.    See  France. 


W 

Wager  of  battel  abolished,  vi.  567 

Wamram^  battle  of,  vi.  268. 

WtUcheren,  expedition  to,  vi.  270.  275.    Parliamentary  inquiry  into,  285. 

Wales,  prince  of,  late.     See  Frederick.    Present.     See  George.    Princess 

dowager,  death  of,  ii.  45.    Princess  of.    See  Caroline.    Young  princess. 

See  Charlotte. 
Wardle^  Mr.,  his  charge  against  the  duke  of  York,  vi*  244.    Result,  245. 
Warrants,  generaL    See  Parliament. 
Warren,  sir  John  Borlase,  defeats  the  French  squadron,  v.  295.    Expedition 

under,  450.. 
Warsaw,  grand  duchy  of,  appropriated  bv  Rusda,  vi.  459. 
Waskit^ton,  colonel,  masterly  retreat  o^  with  die  remains  of  Braddock's 

troops,  i.  152.    Appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  forces,  ii. 

189.    Dispositions  during  winter,  509.    Devises  means  of  rendering  their 

army  efficient,  510.    Operations  of,  in  conjunction  with  tiie  French,  iii. 

64k   Bjr  a  dexterous  straitagem,  over-reaches  Clinton,  145.   Joins  the  forces 

in  Virginia,  146,  And  effects  the  surrender  of  Comwailis,  148. 
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WoMngtcn^  city,  expeiHtioD  to»  vi.  445. 

Waterloo^  battle  of,  476 — 185. 

Wattouy  and  others,  tried  for  high  treason,  vi.  543.  ** 

Wedderhttmey  Alexander,  defends  lord  Clive,  ii.  160.    Parliamentary  cbaracter 

of,  139.    Created  lord  Loughborough,  iii.  77.    Charge  to  the  grand  Jury  on 

the  rioters,  td.    Trial  of  the  rioters,  80.    His  speech  on  the  appointment 

of  judges,  241.    Supports  Fox's  East  India  bill,  S65.    Able  speech  on  the 

commercial  treaty,  417. 

Weiletietfy  marquis,  his  able  administration  in  India,  yi.  62.    Marquis  Com- 

wallis  appointed  his  successor,  94.    His  mission  to  Cadiz,  258.    Secretary 

for  foreign  affiiirs,  881.    Resigns,  and  is  succeeded  by  lord  Castlereag^ 

337.    Declines  the  overtures  of  ministers,  339. 

—         ■,  general,  afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington,  his  victories  in  India, 

vi.  65.    His  bill  for  suppressing  disturbances  in  Ireland,  198.  His  expedition 

to  Portugal,  226.    Battle  of  AHmiera,  ib.    Convention  of  Cintra,  227.    His 

return  to  Portugal,  253.    Expels  Souit  from  that  kingdom,  ib.    Battle  of 

Talavera,  256.    Withdraws  into  Portugal,  258.    Operations  against  Massena, 

297.    Battle  of  Busaco,  298.    Retreat  to  Torres  Vedras,  299.    Compels 

Massena  to  evacuate  Portugal,  318.    Reduces  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  344.    And 

Badajoz,  345.    Defeats  Marmont  at  Salamanca,  348.    Advances  to  Madrid, 

349.    Marches  on  Bui^os,  351.    Retires  to  the  Portuguese  frontier,  351. 

Advances  to  the  Douro,  377.    The  French  evacuate  Madrid,  and  retreat 

toward  the  Ebro,  378.    He  pursues  them  to  the  Zadora,  379.    Battle  of 

Victoria,  380.    Battles  of  the  Pyrennees,  385.    Capture  of  St.  Sebastian,  ib. 

Of  Pampluna,  387.    He  enters  France,  and  drives  tbe  French  into  Bayonne, 

ib.    Battle  of  Orthes,  415.    Directs  eeneral  Hope  to  invest  Bayonne,  416. 

Sends  a  force  under  Beresford  to  Bourdeaux,4l7.    Movements  against 

Soult,  427.    Victory  of  Toulouse,  ib.    Glorious  termination  of  hostilities, 

429.    National  gratitude  on  his  arrival  in  England,  436.  472.    His  victory 

over  Bonaparte  at  Waterloo,  478 — 485.     Paris  capitulates  to  him  and 

filucher,  489.    Acknowledgement  of  his  transcendant  services  by  parliament, 

493.    Generalissimo  of  the  armv  of  occupation  in  France,  496.    Votes  for 

reversing  the  attainder  of  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  572. 

Weymouth,  lord,  letter  to  the  Surry  magistrates,  i.  434. 

Whiibready  Mr.,  ingenious  speech  of,  on  parliamentary  reform,  iv.  474.    His 

plan  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor,  vi,  185. 
W/titelocke,  general,  his  failure  at  Buenos  Ayres,  vi.  191.    His  disgrace,  192. 
WkUworth,  lord, sent  ambassador  to  France,  vi.  43.    Interview  with  Bonaparte, 
50.    Insulted  by  him  at  a  levee,  52.    Negociations  protracted,  S3.    Quits 
Paris,  54. 
WHbeiforce,  Mr.,  talents  and  character,  iv.  19.    Benevolent  zeal  for  the  abo-- 

lition  of  slavery,  ib.    Motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  109. 
WHkety  character,  i.^  309.    Writes  the  North  Briton,  310.    Proceedings 
against,  311.    Popular  enthusiasm  in  his  favour,  312.    See  Parliament. 
Expelled  the  house,  317.    Retires  into  exile,  319.    Returns,  421.    Chosen 
member  for  Middlesex,  ib.    Object,  437.    And  measures,  ib.    Proceedings 
respecting.    See  Parliament,    CoUoquial  talents,  ii.  140. 
William  Henry,  prince,  third  son  to  George  III.  created  duke  of  Clarence, 
iv.  532.    Masterly  view  of  the  slave-trade,  380.    Reasoning  on  lord  Auck- 
land's bill  for  the  prevention  of  adulteiy,  413.    Provinon  for  him  on  his 
marriage,  vi.  665. 
WUUamSy  David,  Esq.,  application  to,  by  the  Gironde  rulm,  v.  3. 
Windham,  Mr.,  his  opinion  on  the  commercial  treat}',  iii.  417.     On  Par- 
liamentary reform,  255.    Opinion  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  v.  125.    Se- 
cretary at  war :  plan  of,  for  improving  the  militia,  130.  Grenius  and  virtues, 
451.    Censures  the  treaty  with  France,  vi.  19.    Secretary  for  the  war 
department,  122.    Hismilitary  plan,  124.    Is  succeeded  by  lord  Castlereagb, 
182. 
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Windior  establishment,  changes  in^  pa  the  death  of  the  queen,  Vi.  561. 
Wolfe,  general,  heads  an  expedition  to  Quebec,  i.  180.    His  achie?ements, 

18S — 184.     He  dies  m  the  arms  of  victoiy,  184. 
Woiitcnecn^,  Mary,  rights  of  woman,  iv.  961. 


FarmottM,  lord,  employed  in  the  negociation   between  Great  Britain  and 

Fiance,  vi.  144. 
York,  Edward,  duke  of,  dies,  i.  398. 
— ^-,  Frederic,  duke  of.    See  Frederic, 


ZmOe,  capture  of,  vi.  288. 

ZaragoKo,  siege  of,  H,  284.    Second  si^e  of,  250. 


THE   END. 
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